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2 * An Essential Element in Mission Work. 


to your eyes one of the most lowly places in the whole harvest field of God. Wesome- 
times forget that the solitary one brought to Christ may be his chosen means for the 
conversion of tens of thousands, and that in bringing this one to the light we will do 
more for Christ’s kingdom than had we led a thousand to the fountain of life ! 

This was the spirit of the early Church; so intensely devoted was it to the Lord 
that it became intensely missionary, go much so that aa persecution broke up the col- 
lected circles of worshipers in the various places where they had gathered themselves 
together, “ those scattered abroad went every where preaching the Gospel of Christ.” No 
wonder is it that, with such consecrated men and women doing, giving, suffering, 
preaching, going everywhere, within an ordinary lifetime the Gospel of Christ was 
known almost throughout the whole Roman Empire. If, against such obstacles as 
these had to contend with, so immense a work was accomplished, what might not be done 
to-day, with the larger part of their obstacles swept away, with advantages of which 
they never dreamed, provided the Church of Christ in America and England was as 
consecrated as were they? The possibility of evangelizing the whole world before 
the year 1900 would be an acvomplished fact before midnight of December 31, 1899. 
A consecrated Church is as unconquerable as is God unconquerable ; such a Chureb 
would be a willing instrument in the willing hands of God to resist which would be 
impossible, 

Self-consecration must he the spirit of the Church as a whole before our Lord can 
sce of the travail of his soul; before the Church will have great necd to enlarge the place 
of her tent, stretch forth her curtains, lenzthen the cords, or strengthen the stakes. 
Self-consecration must cause the desert to blossom as the rose; it will bring the dew 
upon Israel, giving the Church the strength of the cedar, the purity of the lily, 
the fr ve of Lebanon, and the beauty of the olive; it will force those who 
have mocked and reviled and withstood her to come and worship at her feet, there ac- 
knowledging that she is the Lord’s beloved; it will make her terrible as an ever-con- 
quering army advancing to new conquests under banners which have never known de- 
feat. All this, and much more, will come to the Church of Christ as soon as she gives 
herself wholly to the Lord for him to use when, where, how he sees best. 

What I have said may seem to some the language of imagination, but given any- 
where on this earth such a devoted Church—and God’s own word assures us that I have 
not touched even the outermost borders of what God has designed for his Church 
to acccmplish—what God has declared shall be accomplished just as soon as the Church 
does come up to his own ideal; one capable of realization or he would not have commanded 
it to one of the children of men. The whole matter depends upon the consecration of 
“the gift” to God ; full devotion means full acceptance, full acceptance means a Church 
as strong as God is strong. 

How common a thing it isto see a church having members worth their tens of 
thousands (yes, and their hundreds of thousands) begging for fifteen or thirty minutes 
in order to raise a few hundred dollars! [flow common a thing to see pastors and Sun- 
day school superintendents begging for workers and teachers! How common a thing 
to see from twenty-five to perhaps fifty per cent of our members absent from the 
weekly means of grace! If this be the condition of the Church at home is it to be 
wondered at that the Church in foreign lands languishes trom want of overflowing 
supportin the way of money and laborers? And to what is this all due if not, as the 
chief thing, to lack of personal self-consecration? In New Testament times we are told 
that the churches of Macedonia “ first gave themselves unto the Lord;” they first gave 
the greater, and this included the rest! We reverse the method, trying to give tirst of 
‘our substance; no wonder that so little is given when we withhold ourselves. 






































An Lsssential Element in Mission Work, 


What is the actual condition of things in all denominational missionary societies, 
in all fields of labor, as TATBC US pS SE lnborers? Is there one perigee 32 
ety which has all its needs in the way of contributions? Is there one society which has 
all the workers it requires? Perhaps the Moravian Church may be well supplied, Iam 
not sare, but the general ery is for more men as well as for more money, On the 
other hand, how long is the list of individual churches which really give of their wealth 
and of their sons and daughters until they feel the giving? How large is the list of 
denominational societies which receive anywhere ‘near what the denomination can afford 
to give? 

ome Church of Christ possesses numbers and wealth snfMicient to “ pash things” as 
things have never yet been puslied, even until the uttermost parts of the earth have 
heard the “old, old story;” of this there can be no manner of doubt, Why is not 
money poured into the Lord’s treasury ? Why are not recruits filling up the depleting 
ranks (at home and abroad)? We may evade the true conclusion for conclusions which 
are not true, but sooner or later we shall be forced to admit that the chief reason is the 
lack of consecration on the part of the Churches; these are not devoted to Christ, be- 
cause the membership is not; the membership is not, because of worldliness and iniq- 
uity, which breed apathy, selfishness, and neglect. 

‘There is nothing impossible toa Church wholly given to Christ, for when a Church 
thus gives itself to the Lord he always accepts it to the fullest extent of its consecra- 
tion; this acceptance means continuous success, There cannot come failure after a full 
self-surrender to God, The whole power of, God is within reach of each one of us, if 
we first give ourselves to Christ without any reservation of part of self for self. Mas- 
sillon, in one of his sermons on perfection, forcibly urges “entire consecration” on all 
who profess to be followers of Christ ; he tells his hearers that too many Christians 
live a profession with certain reservations, with certain compromises with conventional 
habits ; he also states what is just as true to«lay as it was at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, that too many Christians assume that, while it may be possible for a 
few to reach a high standard of Christian life, the larger number must be content with 
a very ordinary level ; to this latter belief we must ascribe very much of the weakness 
of our missionary efforts. 

Great as have been the heroie efforts and sacrifices of the few, the many have done 
little more than touch the rope; thousands have scarcely done as munch as this! Had 
a wholly consecrated Churel (or denomination) held the rope the world would be, to- 
day, well-nigh evangelized, I do not say the world would be, to-day, Christianized, 
but that it would have heard the Gospel from east to west, from north to south. It 
is the duty of the Church to preach the Gospel ; it is the duty of the world to hear ; it is 
the work of the Holy Spirit to convict and bring to Christ. Leta consecrated Church 
do the first part; the rest is in the hands of men and in the hands of God, 

“Consecrate yourselves to the Lord, and he will do great things ;” by such a whole 
consecration the Church will be in touch with God; then will it be an easy thing to 
teach the masses in all lands, then (and not till then) will the kingdoms of this world 
become the kingdoms of Christ. 

Providence, R. I. 


Se ee 


“Tre missionary is one called of God, obedient to the command of the risen Lord, endowed with 
the Spirit of Christ, and sent fortl from Christendom to non-Christian peoples. For each mein- 
ber of the body of Christ a missionary place may be found now, as it was in the experience of the 
Apostolic Chureh. The many who are not called to 0 themselves are bound to send substitutes 
for the service—sons, daughters, offerings—and to pray without ceasing to the Lord of the harrest."” 





@) 
CHRIST IN LANGUAGES, 


BY REV, FRANK W, WARNE, 

our times, when skeptics seek to frighten Christians by declaring that the 
Churches and the Bible are losing their hold upon the people, and that in 
proportion as the nations become educated the influence diminishes, [suppose 
SS all will admit that we live in an age when education is abroad among the 
nations as never before. At this time a proper inquiry is, What place does the Bible 
hold? Daniel made this remarkable prophecy as he looked forward into the future : 
“And there was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, 

nations, and languages, should serve him.” 

Fasten your eye on the one word languages. It is now about two thousand five 
hundred years since the prophecy was made, Since then the Bible has heen locked up 
in the tomb of dead languages, but the stone has been rolled away. It has been re- 
locked in monastic libraries, and the copies which escaped were searched out and burnt. 
Volney, Voltaire, Hume, Hobbes, Paine, and hundreds more have declared against it, and 
Voltaire prophesied that in 1900 it would be extinct. Thomas Paine thought he had 
demolished it and finished it off finally; but while all this was going on, what about the 
book? The Church often looks back and wonders at the day of Pentecost, when by a 
miracle the divers tongued multitude were amazed and marveled and said: * Are not all 
these which speak Galileans? And how hear we every man in our tongue, wherein we 
were born 2” d 

It was a wonderful miracle, but what is that compared with the miracles of the 
nineteenth century? They only heard a liying Peter speak in one place to about five 
thousand persons, and perhaps for the space of an hour, but the miracles of translation 
in this century set inspired men who have been dead thousands of years speaking to 
the nations. I think the miracles which are being wrought now are a wonder even to 
the saints in glory. How do you think Moses, Samuel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, Peter, and all the others feel as they look down and 
find themselves speaking in churches, at family altars, in many private places and publie 
assemblies, by sea and by land, to several hundred millions of people in above three 
hundred languages ? 

We speak of miracles as past. Almost supremely greater miracles are going on 
now than the one at Pentecost. How are Christ’s words being fulfilled, “Greater 
works than these shall he do; because [ go unto my Father.” ‘The translators of the 
Bible are making not five thousand hear Peter’s sermon for an hour, but hundreds 
of millions to read that very sermon and all the other inspired writers in their own 
tongue, and that for probable centuries to come. It is a marvelous fact that now inthe 
last, the most enlightened year of the world’s history, more Bibles were printed and 
put into circulation in this one year than had been produced during all the centuries up 
to the year 1800, 

‘There lies on my table a complete Bible of fifteen handred pages, printed in the 
Hindustani language, which is spoken by one hundr rT d this Bible 
is sold for the small sum of thir nd 
donein bunireds of languages. I have main atten 
ings among the Hindus, and was not a little s 
the Bible. ‘Phe finest passages 
point toward Christ having de 
‘Phis is still more significant. wh 
unwritten until they were written | 
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high places at the beginning of this century, “There are over sixty different languages 
in the world, and it is absolutely impossible that the Gospel can find expression in all 
of them.” Such is the fate of skeptics’ boasting. At the present rate of progress the 
miracle of Pentecost will soon cause not only the few languages represented on the day 
of Pentecost, or the hundreds of languages into which it is now translated, but all 
people of the whole earth shall be able to say, “And how hear we every man in our 
own tongue, wherein we were born?” 

Let us not be guilty of fearing for our Bible, It has survived the shocks of 
eighteen centuries, and now it sways more human hearts than ever. In our own time 
controversies have broken over it like fierce summer storms, which only brighten aud 
enrich the face of the landscape they threaten to ruin, For a little while the theory 
of evolution was confidently affirmed to have shaken a strong ground for our belief in 
the Bible; it was soon made clear that it had only strengthened it, For fifty years 
unsparing criticism played upon the historical Christ ; it only brought bim nearer and 
made his glory more visible to men. Hostile investigation has contributed to our 
knowledge of the New Testament and has left its credit and authority unimpaired, and 
now the Old Testament is passing through the same fire. 

We have no misgiving as to the issue. It is while all this controversy is going on 
in Christian countries that they are sending the money that makes these miracles of 
translation possible. When Pharaoh was drowning the first-born of the children of 
Israel, God was having his own daughter educate the deliverer of the people. So now, 
while would-be clever men in Christian lands are criticising the word from every possi- 
ble standpoint, God is giving it to all peoples, and it is delivering through their 
languages the nations of the earth and fulfilling the prophecy: “And there was given 
him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages, 
should serve him : his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, 
and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” 

Caleutta, India. 


MISSIONARY EFFORT. 
BY BISHOP MU, W. WARREN, D.D, 


'T is singular that all missionary enterprises mast be God-originated. To Noah, 
to Abraham, to Moses, God must come, Moses protests against going to de- 
liver his own people even then, To the whole world comes the Christ. To 
Peter, to Philip, to Paul, and to the Christians at Antioch comes the Holy 

Ghost. After such blessings, epiphanies, loves, and commands about all the world and 
Gospel to every creature one might think men would carry the Gospel without subse- 
quent urging, .- 

Why do they not? It is too great for us to comprehend, or, if we comprehend, we 
despair, not knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God. The plan of saving the 
world has been made, all necessary power provided, but it will not take care of itself, 
Men will not do their part without constant incitement of the Holy Ghost. No man 
goes without his sending ; n supports one who has gone without his inspiration. 

‘The recent possession, | hole Church, of the idea of saving all the world is 
4s great a manifestation of the coming of the Holy Ghost into the Chureh as was the 
Pentecost. Without his co this world plan and attempted execution would 
not haye been thonght of. ;, 

Paul and Barnabas we part of 1 ns of the Christians at Antioch, and 
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6 The Cave Temple of Tourane in Cochin China. 


the best part. But God asserted his superior ownership and took them for his service. 
Doubtless the Christians sent along a missionary collection to take care of them, 

‘The same spirit works by the same methods for the same ends to-day. Blessed are 
they who give the same obedience. 

‘The keynote of the magnificent outbreak of missionary effort of which the most 
of the New Testament is the record, and the best civilization of our time the outcome, 
is the word of the Holy Ghost, “I have called them.” 

Religion is a necessity of human nature. If we have not the true we will have 
the false. We prefer Paul the apostle for a leader, to Elymas, the son of the devil. 
We are sure to take cne or the other.—Sunduy School Times. 





THE CAVE TEMPLE OF TOURANE IN COCHIN CHINA, 


IIS temple is situated in a range of limestone mountains, the lower slopes of 
which reach the ocean near Tourane Bay. The cavern is about fifty feet 
long, forty wide, and forty-five in height. Colossal statues at the entrance 
represent fabulous creatures, The pathway in’ the center is of brick, The 
colors of the surrounding rocks and erystals are various and beautiful, 

‘The image on the elevation at the end of the cavern is meant for Buddhe a, and before 
it the people bow and pray. The principal characteristics of temples constructed for 
the Buddhists are the dugobas and the images of Buddha, The dagoba isa hemispher- 
ical, or sometimes 4 pyramidal, structure c ning some supposed relic of Buddha 
close by, or forming pa A number of small cells is often « 
with the dagoba as shelter to pilgrims, or to ascetics and priests permanently 
near the sanctuary. Wild recesses of the mountains with dens and caves of the carth, 
as in the cut now presented to our readers, are also nsed by the representatives of Sik- 
yasinha, to deepen the superstitious awe of the deluded worshipers, 
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A missionary party in Burma, near Dong Yahn, had reached the shore of a small 
atill lake at the base of a limestone cliff which loomed up perpendicularly several hun- 
dred feet, Here an old ferryraan took them into « skiff, and they glided over to an aper- 
tire low and narrow in the base of a mountain opposite. On they went “through the 
mountain,” until they came upon a lange rotunda with deep green waters lying still ax 
the Seaof Sodom. Emerging from the apparently haunted precinets, they still heard the 
echoes growling after them. Next they *glided.round to a cave-temple, over slippery 
hwights and dismal hollows, with torches and ladders. On, on, on! the dark recesses 
resounding with ten thousand bats rushing, chasing, soaring, chattering, until they came 
toa bait in a grand pantheon-like chamber with an arched columnless portico sixty feet 
in height. Here a curious throne-like stalagmite shoots up fifteen or twenty feet, quite 
in the center, with natural steps leading up to the top, as pulpit-like as possible. The 
audience, too, are provided with semicircular seats one above the other, and the rotunda 
lighted by an aperture right over the pulpit or throne-seat, while the roof is jeweled 
with pendant stalactites, some of them clear as crystal.” The Tailings say Gaudama 
preached here and consecrated the temple from this quaint, self-made pulpit. 


REY. CHARLES CHINIQUY. 

WV. ©. CHINIQUY, the celebrated convert from Roman Catholicism, was 
born in Canada on July 30, 1809, and was ordained a priest of the Church 
of Rome in 183%, and for twenty-five years labored in bebalf of the French 
Roman Catholics in Canada and in Minois,” He finally became satisfied 

that many of the doctrines of his Chareli were false, and he became a Presbyterian. 

For more than thirty years he 

has in many places attacked the 

errors of Roman Catholicism and 

led large numbers of his coun- 

trymen to see their error and 

seck salvation through Protes- 

tantism. His work has met 

with great opposition and per- 

seenttiom. In July last, in the 

Presbyterian church in Saint 

Anne, Canada, there was cele~ 

brated his eighty-third birthday, 

At that meeting it was well 

said: “ The whole of the French 

Canadian population is indebted 

to him as to temperance; many 

Taye been benetited in being 

helped and encouraged in gain- 

ing an education, and all 

French evangelical chure! 

Canada and in the United 


founder or as the man to wh 
they owe their greatest prog- 
esa,” 4 





®) 
MISSIONARY QUALIFICATIONS. 


‘BY REV, JUDSON SMITH, D.D. 

“4A paper read st the Annual Meeting of the American Board at Chicago, October & 1892) 

‘a great and difficult undertaking it is quality which counts, not numbers. The three 
| hundred of Gidcon’s band achieved what the thirty-two thousand from whom they were 
| chosen could nover have accomplished, Without.the faith and persistence of Colum- 
ms, that expedition ncross unknown seas, which just four centuries since broke the path 

to this New World and gave a shape to all Inter history, had never becn begun, or had paused mid- 
‘way. Garibaldi’s call to those who were in love with famine and coll and wounds and death rul- 
ied an invincible band for Italy’s deliverance. It is thus most natural that in the great enterprise 
of foreign missions the qualifications of those who conduct it should be matter of constant and 
cae saatse inquiry. 

‘The importance of the question is obvious. In such an undertaking, where the office of 
cae is so largely that of leadership and organization, the force and significance of 
the work depend mainly on the character and capacity of those who conduct it, History abounds 
in illustrations of the point. The beginnings of New England, so full of interest and momentous 
consequences, were shaped by 4 very small number of men and women who came hither from Eng- 
land during the reigns of the first two Stuarts. ‘The swift collapse of the Second French Empire 
and the equally marvelous victory of the German force were duc not so much to the superior num- 
bers as to the superior quality of those who marched with the Prussian king. The patriot armies 
of the Revolution won victorics from the mercenary troops opposed to them out of all proportion 
to their numbers or equipment. It has been well said: ‘When bayonets think they become irre~ 
sistible” And Joshua kindles the courage of Isracl by the same thought when he says: ‘One 
man of you shal! chase a thousand.” Now the small number of men and women who compose the 
missionary force on any of the fields where this work is in progress hold a like position of advan- 
tage, and in a plastic way lay their hands to movements of wide reach and lasting influence. It 
makes all the difference between success and failure whether they are wisely or carelessly chosen, 

1. This question touches the central factor of Christian missions. It is usually the misslonary 
that makes the mission, and not the reverse, The missionary comes before the society which sup- 
ports him. ‘This is the historical order; and it is the natural order. Paul and Barnnbas, moved 
by the common impulse that stirred the church at Antioch, and designated thereto by the Holy 
Ghost, went forth to Cyprus and Pisidia and Lycaonia and Cilicia with the message of the Gospel. 
Patrick labored in Ireland without society, without associate, and determined the fortunes of a 
kingdom for centuries. The missionary purposes of Hall, Newell, and Judson, preceded the Ameri- 
ean Board and Missionary Union which assumed their support, When we think of the great mis- 
sionary operations of these later years there rise to our thoughts the names and deeds of Morrison 
and Moffat, of Williams and Patteson, of Riggs and Schauffler and Dwight, of Bagster and Pink- 
erton and Logan, und the noble army of godly men and women who have wrought with them. 
‘They are the ones who have given character to the missionary cause, who have vindicated its dig- 
nity, who bave wou to it the instinctive pruise and reverence of the Christian world, We do not 
forget the wise and able men who have dirvcted the great mission boards of Europe and America: 
we do not overlook the great army of ministers and people, men and women, whose prayers and 
gifts have brought to this eause increasing strength and success. But ft is none of these, it is not 
all these combined, that have created the forcign missions of our day and that have given to them 
their character and efficiency. That service we owe to the choice heroic souls who broke the path 
to pagan lands and set the example of a noble service and kindled the enthusiasm of the Christian 
world to the burning point, 

“0 small beginnings, ye are grest and strong, 
Based on a fnithful heart and tireless brain ; 

Ye build the future fair, ye conquer wrong, 
‘Ye earn the crown and wear it uot in vain.” 


2. It must not be inferred from all this that a missionary society is a matter of no special im- 
portance. The relations of things ought to be clearly stated. ‘The individual missionary goes to 
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service to which he feels himself impelled by the sentiment of Christian loyalty. He acts in 
obedience to the direct command of Christ, and discharges his own personal duty in that service. 
But this duty is a general one and rests upon the whole body of Christian believers. It 
to the Church to preach the Gospel to every creature. The service must be rendered by individu- 
als; and yet the responsibility rests upon all. Henee there is the most obvious propriety in the 
cooperation of the whole body of believers in this great work, Part of this duty may be per- 
formed by gifts, by sympathy, by prayers, and by counsel. And here is exactly the pdint where 
the call for the mission board emerges, It is the Church cooperating with the individual mlasion- 
a helping to the common end, bringing whatever it can to reinforce the common cause. And 

the missionary is materially aided by these means, His call to the service is judged and approved 
by his brethren. His hands are set free from other calls for effective service by the supply of 
others’ gifts. His plans are more wisely laid and more successfully wrought out throagh the 
counsel and suggestions of his brethren, And thus the whole body of believers, with all its di- 
verse gifts and resources and mutually stimulating faith and zeal, moves to the work ns one man, 
sacred army, an invincible host, Naturally, asthe work advancesiaid new fields are occupied 
and new activities are developed, the significance of the individual diminishes while that of the 
sympathizing, cooperating, and counseling body increnses. But it never ceases to be a question 
of radical and primary importance who shall carry on this great work, and how their number shall 
be reinforced. 

‘The relation of these two forces is sometimes misconceived, and the function of the society 
spoken of as an impertinence, or even asa tyniuny. The natural and the customary relation is 
that of sympathy and helpfulness, The missionary and his work are the gainers by all the coun- 
vel and affectionate care of the society, as the individual soldier is more effective for the organi- 
zation of the army to which he belongs, forthe sympathy and support of the nation that rein- 
forces and controls the army. The wisdom of many is grenter than the wisdom of one. It is 
the weight of the whole head that drives the ax’s edge to the mark, 

IL Let us now proceed to the main question; What qualifications are to be sought in those 
who ongage in this service? A momentous question, not here to be answered exhaustively, Light 
may be gathered from the nature and aim of the work, while the history of the movement makes 
many things certain and plain, 

‘Tt might at first be thought that since this service is one to which Christ summons his people, 
and since the individual missionary obeys a personal call, this fact of a special divine call consti- 
tutes the ove single and sufficient qualification. If one hears this call, that proves that he is to 
‘engage in the service, and no further inquiry is to be made, But a little thought will modify this. 
view, Weare considering the qualifications for missionary service which a mission board may 
seck and expect to find, No one can restrain the individual from following out his copiiaieee 
and serving God and his generation according to his own purpose. But when a society cooper- 
ates, and the missionary desires and asks the approval and snpport of the society, the situation is 
wasterially changed. It then becomes necessary that the supposed divine cull be substantiated, 
laid before the brethren for their approval, and subjected to reasonable and sufficient tests. It is 

je that one may mistake his own wishes for the voice of God; and we must try the spirits. 
‘The service attempted is one in which many share, and itis needful to consider how different labor- 
ers will work together. It is also i 
‘sidered how this man will fit this plac 
‘tn traly regenerated men and women ' 


ends, The evangeliza ion 
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philanthropy, by industrial arts or measures of government. It is wrought by the Spirit of God 
through the prenching of the Gospel and the personal influence of the Christian life. No man can 
hopefully attempt this work who does not both know and love the Gospel, who does not see and 
profoundly feel the danger and ruin of men without the Gospel. And the Gospel is not a mere 
phrase or a sentiment, that may tuke any shape. It is the truth about Jesus Christ, the story of his 
angust person, his marvelous birth and life and tenchings, his death and glorious resurrection and 
everlasting reign, And this story is in the pages of Scripture and can be found nowhere else. 
What the pagan world needs, what the pagan nations do not know and are perishing in darkness 
and despair because they do not have it, is this Gospel as it is preserved to us in the word of God. 
This is what Christ bids his disciples preach to every creature, and this is the only message he has 
ever blessed. And at the sound of this good tidings the dead in every nge have waked to life, 
and the lost uations have been redeemed. 

Now, the true missionary must clearly know and firmly believe this Gospel and be ready to 
teach it as the very truth of God come down from heaven, or he will not reach the hearts of men 
or move their wills, He may teach all other things with great skill; but that is of no avail; the 
pagan necils a new heart rather than new light. It is not merely an ignorant or undeveloped 
world to which the missionary goes; it is a lost world. And his one errand is to announce a divine 
Redeemer to men who are dying in their sins. If he wavers on this point, if he attempts to 
preach this glorious truth with mental reserves and exceptions, he will be but sounding brass and 
a clanging cymbal, and his efforts will be worse than in vi If there is any reality in this work, 
if it is not all a great mistake, the missionary is dealing with the truth of God and with the eter- 
nal destivies of men; and he must be in solemn earnest, as one who stands between the living and 
the dead, whose words are freighted with eternal issues and with whom a mistake is fatal. In any 
teacher it is demanded that he be in clear possession of the subject he teaches; in the missionary 
the practical nature and bearing of the truths concerned give double emphasis to this demand. 
Let no one mistake the point. It is not reasonable to expect that young men, fresh from their stud- 
ies, with little experience, will know all that they will come to know after years of service and 
spiritual growth, But it is reasonable to demand thut they know the message they are to deliver, 
and that they believe it with all their hearts and preach it as the truth of the living God. 

2. The missionary spirit is an indispensable qualification. ‘This is a simple thing, a very real 
fact; not some intangible sentiment or fancy. Undoubtedly the first great missionary possessed 
and revealed this spirit. And what is more characteristic of Paul's life and labors than the zeal 
and uncalculating eagerness with which he threw himself into the work of preaching the Gospel 
in Asia and in Greece, and at Rome also? Of splendid natural gifts, with the best training 
his times could afford, he counted ‘‘all things as loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus,” and determined to know nothing among the intellectual and haughty Greeks save 
Jesus Christ ‘ind him crucified. 

This qualification is as needful now as in that age, in the last missionary as in the first. He 
must love his work and believe in it, and throw himself into it without reserve, and find all his 
satisfaction in seeing it thrive. And he must love his work for that which is central and charac- 
teristic in it, because it is a work of saving men from their sins and building a kingdom of faith 
on the ruins of Satan's power. This is the supreme quality in all really effective work. This 
drove St. Francis Xavier out through the East to India and Ceylon and China, and, in spite of 
frowning danger and inevitable death, made each onward step brighter and more glorious than 
the last, This fed the hope and nerved the strength and inspired the mind of Judson through the 
long night of waiting and imprisonment and the loss of his dearest ones, until the morning broke 
and Burma's salvation was beun. 

This is more than intellectual gifts, important as they are; more than mental breadth and large- 
ness of view, valuable as nll must deem them. It is the conquering and crowning element in all 
successful missionary work. Livingstone is great in many respects, but the zeal for Christ's 
kingdom, the desire to see that blest dominion spread and fill the dark places of the earth 1 
the habitations of cruelty which shone through every day and every step of his eventful lif 
is his highest crown, the secret of the unwasting reverence in which his memory is held by mul- 
titudes of Africa’s sons as well as by the whole civilized world. This spirit is akin to that martyr 
spirit by which through two centuries of storm and night, of dread and death, the early Church 
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Modern Protestant Missions, 


BY REV. J. 8. ROSS. 3a. 


By common consent the year 1792 marks the be- 
ginning of the modern missionary movement—a 
distinct epoch in the development of Protestant 
Christianity, Yet this does not imply that ti cre 
were no missions before that date. The names of 
Egede, Stach, Ziegenbalg, and Schwartz are well 
known in this period. 

Tho Moravian brotherhood rose to notico when the 
zeal of all Churches was at the coldest. Driven 
from Moravia, Count Zinzendorf (author of the hyn, 
“Jesus, thy blood and righteousness”) bough: an 
estate for the refugees, newr the foot of a hill. ‘This 
they called Herruhut (The Lord’s Shelter), a name 
which has since gone round the world, ‘The gocicty 
was composed of about 600 Inborers and artisans, 
yot in the short space of eight or nine years, com- 
mencing in 1732. they had sent jonaries to 
Greenland, the West Indies, tho Indians of North 
America, the Negroes of South Carolina, to Lapland, 
Tartary. Guinca, South Africa, and Ceylon, They 
now report 392 ordained ministers, proaching at 133 
stutions, to 23,901 communicants. Their missional 
frequently started without knowing how to reach 
their destination, and often had to procure support 
by workinrs with theirown hands. As showing their 
spirit, Count Zinz-ndort went to a brother and said, 
“Can yon go as a missionary to Greenland? Can 
you go to-morrow?” And the reply was, “I will 
start to-morrow if the shoemaker has finished my 
shoes which I ordered.” So long as mankind can 
appreciate purity of intention, self-sucrifice, and 
heroism, the u:tue of the Moravian brotherhood will 
never die. 

Missions to the heathen were uot undertaken by 
the Wesleyans until 1786, when Dr. Coke, destined for 
Nova Scotia, was providentially driven by a storm to 
the British West Indies, where a mission to tho 
slaves was immediately begun at Antigua. “Dur- 
ing his [Dr. Coke's] life it was not deemed necessary 
to organize a missionary society among the Wesle} 
ans, for he embodied that great interest in his own 
person.” He crossed the Atlantic eighteen times in 
prosecution of the work of God. 

“The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts” was formed in 1701, rather for colo- 
nial than foreign missionary objects, ‘This socicty 
became distinctly missionary in 1821. Thus, with 
the exception of the Danish missions represented by 
Ziegenbalg and Shwartz, and the work of the Mo- 
raviaus and Wesleyans, the whole heathen world. 
previous to the opening of the missionary epoch, ws 
left in spiritual destitution, not “a solitary ropre- 
sentative of the Churches of Great Britain being 
found on earth preaching Christ to those who had 
never heard his name.” 

It has been truly said, “Never has there becn a 
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century in England ¢o vo'd of fuith as that which 
began with Queen Anne and ended with George II. 
when the Puritans were buried and the Methodists 
not born.” Blackstone, about this period, said he 
had heard every clergyman of note in London, but 
not one discourse that had more Chri ry in it 
than the orations of Cicero, or showed whether the 
preacher was n disciple of Confucius, Moliummed, ¢ 
Christ, 

What missionary activity could there be in 
Churches of this description? To diffuse such 
Christianity woukl bea calamity; but happily it has 
no inherent diffusiveness, The only hope of the 
Churches themselves, and of the world, lay in a re- 
vival of religion. This occurred under the labors of 
Wesley and Whitefield, and one year after Wesley 
was dead, William Carey, clarum et venerubile nomen, 
succeeded, despite many discouragements, in orgun- 
izing the first British Foreign Missionary Society, 
under the auspices of the Baptist Church, 

To understand his difficulties it may be necessary 
to recall the prevailing sentiments of the people at 
that time, both in and ont of the Church, Wher 
Carey proposed in the Baptist Association to discuss 
the advisability of sending missionuries to the heathen. 
Rey. Dr. Ryland is reported to lave said: “Young 
man, sit down; when God pleases to convert the 
heathon he will do it without your aid or mine.” 
Dr. Ryland simply expressed the prevailing senti- 
ment of the majority of Christian people at that 
time. The East India Company refused to take 
Curey to India in one of their vessels. When they 
found he intended to be a missionary they orderet 
him off the vessel, but he reached Culeutta by a Dan- 
ish ship. Even after his arrival, but for the fir 
conduct of the governor of the little Danish settle. 
ment at Serampore, to which he was invited, Carey 
and his family would have been seized and sent back 
to Europe by the first vessel. Charles Grant, who 
ultimately rose to be the head of the East India Com- 
pany, wrote to the Rev. Charles Simeon to send out 
missionaries to the Exst, aud promised to support 
them, Simeon failed to find one, Grant afterward 
wrote, * T hud formed the design of 1 mission to 
Bengal; Providence reserved that honor for the 
Baptists.” 

A Uishop of the Church of England said he had 
in his dioceso a very good clergyman, but one who 
was very eccentric, and gave as proof of it the fact 
that the suid clergyman actually believed the red 
Indians of North America could be converted? 
Fuller, who was collecting for the new Baptist So- 
ciety, went aside into the by-ways of London city to 
weep over the callousness of weulthy Christia 
Three years after Carey had arrived in India the 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland denounced 
the scheme of foreign missions as “illusive,” “ vision- 
ary,” “dangerous to the good order of society," and 
as “improper aud absurd to propagate the Gospel 
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‘Telugue (“Lone Star Mission"); 10,000 bap- 
tized between Juno and Decomber. 

Conaeeration of the great Memoria! Hull by the 
a ml Oe 


Bodss temple tn Essay vided China, 
sepia es ‘8 treo gift to missionaries for: 


Tea ot DE Daly aged sarong, 
1881. Woman"s Mothodiat Missionary Society of 
Canada 


organized. 
Canuda Congregational Missionary Society or 
1882, Korea, “the hermit nation," the latest openod 


Church of Kngland Missionary Society in Canada 


onganized. 

1884, Stanloy opened the Congo basin; 5,249 miles 
‘of navigable rivers; eleven million equare miles 
of territory ; Inliabited by forty-three millions of 


people. 
Berlin Conforonce for government of the Congo 
country, agreement signed by fifteen ruling 


powers, 

1885. Congo Free State crected. 

Bishop Hannington murdered at Uganda by 
orders of Mwango. 

1888, Firat railroad built in China, with sanction of 
the government. 

First mission of Presbyterian Chureh in Canada 
to China mainland opened, 
Whole Bible tranalated in Japaneso, 

1890, Momorablo Miaslouary Conference at Shanghai, 
‘China. 

Sultan of Zanzibar isgued decree against the 
slave trade. 
Death of McKay, of Uganda. 

1891. Susi, who brought Livingston's body and pa- 
pers to the const, njournoy of nourly ono thou- 
fand miles, ond of a year's duration, died at 
Zavzibar, Edictof Chinese Emperor proclaiming 
toleration of Christianity. 

Firat section of Congo Rivor railroad comploted. 
Latest now miaston, in totally unoccupied terri- 
tory underteken—the Central Soudan, 

Death of Samucl Crowther, ‘Born a slave, 
died a bishop." 

$892. Death of James Calvert, noted missionary to 


Fiji. 

The Brussels Treaty respecting the prohibition 
‘of the slave trade, firearms, and the liquor 
‘trafic in the Congo Free State. and interior of 


Africa, covering an area twice the size of | ‘Europe, 
with a population of twenty-seven millions of 


‘souls, signed by seventeen powers, 


Mission opened in n populous but unevangelized 


prorince of China, by the Methodist’ Church, 
‘Canada. — Methodist Magazine. 


be trodden 


Grasping for Souls, 
(BY Mil, REGINALD MaDCtIVrR, 

Wuny Ohrist “saw tho mulittudes, he was moved 
‘with compassion on them, bocause they fainted, and 
were xcnttered abroad, as sheep having 00 shepherd. 
Christian Then saith be unto his disc)ples, The harvest truly is 
plenteous, but the laborers ure few ; pray ye thore- 
foro the Lord of tho iwrvest, Ut he will send forth 
luborers into his harvest" (Mats, 9. 86-38). Ponder 
these words, for they hava boon extraordinarily mis- 
understood and extraordinarily neglected, Who was 
to send forth laborera? Tho Lord of the harvest. 
Whom did he constitnte Inborersat Pentecost? The 
whole company of believers, women as well aa mon, 
Even Peter, in tho midst of his own marvelous 
draft of fishes at Pentecost claima that not only 
women a8 well 48 men are to preach, but positively 
slave men and slave women (eee Acts 2.18, R.V., mar.) 

The devil, howover, against whose teachings 
Chirist no carnestly warned ua, at an early date be. 
gan to freeze the Church, und to insinuate his limita. 
tions; then afterward, while we were bonsting that 
we had got the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue, we 
were his laughingstock, becanse for generations we 
romatned without sending a single missionary to the 
heathen, although our opened Bibles entreated us to 
shure our light, ag witness Christ's own searching 
words to his disciples: “Ye are the light of the 
world.” ‘Tet your light so shine before meu, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which isin heayen.” "Ye are the salt of the 
earth: but if the salt have lost his savor, wherewith 
shall it be sulted? it Is thenceforth good for nothing, 
but to be cast out, and to be trodden under foot of 
toen." Very soon persecution scattered the be- 
liewers by the thousand, but (Acts 8 1-4) they all 
went everywhere (men and women) spreading the 
Gospel, About one group of these it is recorded 
{Acts 11.21), “Tho hand of the Lord was with them: 
and a great number believed, wnd turned unto the 
Lord.” There was a great work, and much people 
was added unto the Lord; and Barnabas was sent to 
help and afterward Pan! was brought, 

This was the way in the early days that the wHotr 
Church worked. If any man or woman professed to 
bo a Christian he would be taught according to the 
Saviour’ words, that if the mlt lost its savor, it was 
thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out and to 
ader foot of men. But now at minsion- 
ary meetings ia not the ery often too much confined 
to money to soud missionaries, or for missionaries to 
offer themselves to be sent out and supported? This 
may suit our present retall working, But it reaches 
comparatively a very feeble length, 

We need not moroly the willing and devoted mis- 
sionary men and missionary women at present sup- 
p missionary xocieties of the world, but 

ization of the world should be taken 
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Pak Young Hio wus the sesociate of Kim Ok Kun, 


and the highest in the rank of wil the Peogreasionists, 
‘Ho was married to the daughter of the former king, 
who watalao a nice of tho present queen. Ho waa 
extremely popiilar wt court, and in the year 1882 
came to Japan at the howd of an embassy. 

‘Aftor his flight trom Korea he went with two of 
his companions to the United States, but returned 
soon after, und |ws boon living in seclusion near You 
kalama ever since. He is of » quiot, peaceful dis- 
position, and # guneral favorite with those who know 
him. 


Kim Ok Kut: was so injudicious as to publish stalc- 
monts rellecting upon the conduct of the Jupancso 
Minister at Seoul, and as a consequence was bun- 
Ishod to the Bonin Talunds After n while he was 

toltie Talind off Yesso; where be remained 
for about two years. He has nw been permitted to 
Feiuru to Tokio and has resided there since, Tt is 
rumored ijoit in connection with the" Sosbi" (atu. 
dents) and vilwrs ie hus been concocting schemes for 
‘the fnvusion of Korea, But it lsnotknown how much 
truth there isin such reports, or in the statement that 
men fave been sent to Japan for the purpose of as- 
sassinuting him and thus putting an end w his 
schemes. Of his enengy and ability there is no doubt, 
and it is unfortinate for his country that they could 
uot have been of more service, 

‘Th comments of the Japanese papers upon Korean 
affairs there Is much difference of opinion; and yet 
there is # genoral opliion that sumetiing should be 
done, If possible, to prevent her becoming the pray of 
others whose inter: sts.are inimical to those of Japan, 

‘Some are xo bold as to openly advocate the con+ 
quest of Korea in order to preveut her falling into 
other hands. But the more judicious writers auiggont 
that the proper course for Jupan is to form an alliance 
‘with Korea, so that the combined strength of the two 
nations may be uble to resist all claims i 
rights on the part of China, or conquear on 
‘of other powers, Japan would then give such as- 
‘sistance ms in needed and Is possible to the develop- 
‘ment of the resources of the country and the enlight- 
‘enment of the people. 

‘There are many and serious difficulties in the way 
of any such plan, Tho Koreans have never forgot 
ten the desolation of their land three hundred years 
ngo by tle Japanese invaders, and wny proposition on 
the part of Japan would be regarded with suspicion, 
tod Tike tw introduction of the wooden horse at the 


doabt be beneficial vo hoth couutri¢ 
‘tion of Japan is too lane for the count 


At the same timo what is impossible with men ie 
not so with God, As we survey the lilstory of the 
past fow years we are filled with wonder and sur 
prise at what God has wrought, — 

‘Tho presence of Dr, Allen in Seoul, in December, 
1884, saved the life of Prince Miu Yong Ik; und this 
resulted in the estublisliment of a hospital under 


Christian teachers as iothing eva would have done. 

And bo tho royal school was opened and Christian 
men employed as teachers; and ithas had the encour- 
agement and support of the king until the presont 
time, The presence of hia majesty at tho exeminations 
and the public exercises indicate that It is regarded 
with royal favor, and us an important factor in train- 
ing men for the futuro management of government: 
affair. Who can tell how much may thus be ac 
complished toward tho Christianization of tle whole 


In the merey of God Korea has been kept closed: 
unuil & pure Christianity was propared w enter and 
bless the land. Had hor doors been open bore, the 
Catholic missionaries would Lave gained such # fol- 
lowing as to preclude the work of others, and the 
stato of the poor deluded people would hava been no 
beter than before, Now Protestant missions lave 
such an opportunity and preeedence as ought to gire 
‘them continuous and lange success. And in keeping 
with all this God isnow putting it into the learts of 
his peopte in the United Statex, Canada, England, 
and Austrlis, to goin at once and possess the land 
for Christ. Aud may they have the prayers and 
sympathies of all Christians for the success and tri- 
umph of their noble and selfdonying work, 

Yokohama, Jopan, 


‘The Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society, 
BY A.B. LEONARD, 1D, 

For the first thirty-five years of orgauized lilstory 
in the United Statea the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
though thoroughly missionary iw spirit and activity, 
had no missionary society, The preachers were all 
missionaries in the best sense of the word, and went 
‘out without scrip or purse, and sometimes without 
two coats, thus proving themselves to be in the true 
apostolic succession, everywhere making full proof 

‘wero selfesupporting mix 


‘ehurchos wore catablished and purtured, that soon 
sirong numerically end financially, and able 





Serampore, The Enst Indin Company 

Inte control, wad they were opposed to 1 
ovly opemtions among the natives of the country, 

that time the Bible was an unknown book In 


and tedions, requiring months to make the 











Persian and Russian Notes. 


bation. One feature of our work is the 
nomber of our girle who are employed in families, and 
ro not only earning their. living, but gaining 9 
sense of Indopondence and solf-roliance which, a¢ 
‘paupars fod and clothod by the mission, they could 
‘over acquire, Mra Downs ia matron of the home, 
Mra, Ida Hull lias done noble work iu honso-to-ouse 
‘visitation, One woman, a former Inmate of tho 
‘ome, has united with the church, and two others 
‘have joined on probation as 0 result of Mrs. Hull's 
Tabors, Mra, Hol! also teaches au infant day school 
fn tho mission, which haa donbled its attendance dur- 
‘ing the year, The infant class is now an important 
feature of our Sebbath schools. as many as twenty- 
five little Chinote being gathered in every Sabbath, 
‘Theroare now about sixty children in San Francisoo 
belonging to Chriatian families connected with our 
mission, and to give these little native sone and 
daughters of tho Golden Weat a Christian education 
is « duty which our Woman's Missionary Socioty 
cannot neglect, Six of these children havo alrendy 
expressed a dosiro to join our church. The results 
arg very encouraging to the noblo ladies who manage 
‘this Society, as well as to the agents they employ, 


‘The California Conference makes the following 
recommendations: 

1. Tt fe ovidont that the increasing demand for 
evangelistic work among the Obinese necessitates on- 
Jargod facilities for aggrestive measures, which our 
preent quarters, tocated on tho line that divides. 

i from the white population, doos not af 
ford. We must havea place right in the slums of 
the Chinese district, where heroic stroot work is even 
now going on. Such a place is very diMcult to 
secure, a8 rents are high, and the projudice against 
such s movement is strong and shared by tho prop- 

erty holders, who do not hesitate to reat thelr prop- 
erty for the liquor trafic, but refuse to do #0 for re- 
ligious services The sum of five hundred dollars, 
Sppropriated by the Missionary Soclety, is utterly in- 
sdoquate to meot this caro, We slivuld linve at least 
one thonsind doliara per anniv with which to ine 
fugurate and snatain such an enterprise, 

2. The fact that thero are now fifteen hundred native 
‘torn Chives children fn San Francisco, with their 
number rapidly incrensing, demands thorough and 
‘effvctive appliances for their education, among which 
we commond the kindergurten system. 

9. Tho exclusion of the Chincso from our country, 
while unlimited immigration of the lowest classes 
from past is allowed, many of + 


principles, is s discriminat 

unjust, unwise, and uo-Am 
4 We arraign the Fedoral 

plicity with the odious opium 


‘an important duty from a» tax of twelve dollars per 
pound on all imported opium, nggreguting one milion 
‘of dollars per annum, and a revenue from all amug- 
led and confiscated opium equal to one half « million 
more, 


5, We record with gratitude to God that thers one 
hmndred and eightoen Christianized Chinese are giv: 
ing out of their poverty to the support of the Church 
and its benevolences the liberal amount of over fit- 
‘ton dollars each, 

6, We deplore the trentmont visited apo the Ohi- 
nose in our midet by private rilfianiem and oongroe 
sloual legislation, x+ bratal and cowardly on the pert 
of the offending citizens, and unetatcanianiike on the 
part of the United States Congress, 


Persian and Russian Moves, 
‘BY REV. FP. & BasTOX. 

‘Unner date of October 14 Dr. Vannoman, writing 
from Tabria, speaks of the deatha in the city from 
cholera ns 10,000, and with the surrounding 
46,600; Teheran and villages, 18,000 or 20,000; all 
Persia from 75,000 to 110,000, 

Mr. Hogberg, the Swedish missionary at Tabriz, 
thus relates his personal experience: 

“As you know, we heard the sound of cholera 
‘even when you loft, and #0 it stood up to the end of 
Joly. EF had before expected to take a trip to Kara- 
dagh, and now it was time that I must go if Ishould 
come home and then go to meet Dr. Ekman in As. 
tara about tie middie of September. T went out 
then with Mirza Hassan, and aftor eight daya' jour. 
ney we had tho cholera before us in the villages nnd 
towns, 

“We remained in Ajuli for two days expecting a 
‘measenger from Tabriz, and he brought the news that 
we had cholera in Tabrin We went back as quick 
ne possible, but I found our home empty, and 
whoo I reached tho girls’ school I found my children 
and Mise Nystrom, but not my beloved Eva, She 
was both dead and buried, She died the thint of 
Avgust, Thon the little one, Kunice, followed her 
on the fifteenth, our wedding day, You understand 
hottor than I can write about the feclings I had then 
and still have. I am quict under the will of God, 
‘but, on the other side, 1 know whut I have lost” 

In the letter of Mr. Childs from Tabris the idea 


is given that Dr. Bradford was tho only one of the 


missionaries who remained in the city during the 
attack of cholera. This is pot correct, Mr. Wil- 
von and Miss Holliday were there all through the 
cholera epidemic. On tho part of the others there 
‘was no flooing, but the carrying ont of a plan which 
had been determined ‘upon two months before the 
‘cholera reached the city. ‘Those who were appointed 
nd, these appointed to stay remained; 
ie duty, those who went ad well a» 

A 





thay could read pretty well. 








Giving the Tenth Saved a Man. 


which, whore God says he will help men for no othor 
‘than ‘because they trust in him '—motive enough 
Ses Hes re wanes in ae ree eT 


Pepa rte said tho preacher, laughing; “you 
know very well if lawyer has no caso, he can create 


one.’ 

© Weil,” ropliod the lawyer, “we lawyers would bo 

‘busy if there wore auch neglect 

peel hfe business ea aaaee 
partnorship every man holds with God. For instance, 
A comes to mo and says: ‘Tam running 4 business: 
in which B is a silent partner, T understand it I 
give him his portion of the gains, it will bo better for 
mo—will pay me financially in the end, But I can't 
think of being actuated by such motives; I profer to 
‘sy nothing about his share, indeed not to trouble 
tmyaelf to tind out what his share is but just liberally 
hand outa dollar or two when he comes around." 
‘Then the Inwyer warmed up and said, hia gray eyes 
@ilating: “Wouldn't a lawyer smoke ont such a 
natural born fool!” 

The writer heard no more, Tho lawyer's class 
‘still exceeds in tho collections,the pastor ts atill silent; 
unless the plane of Victor Hugo and Bellamy may bo 
ahonght fn tho line of giving. God's plans wait— 
Selected, 


Giving the Tenth Saved a Man. 


Rervewina from one of our large missionary gath- 
‘erings, several years ago, I found myself seated with 
‘woman whose vory cxpressire faco Thad several 
‘imes noticod during tho sessions of the meeting. 
‘We naturally spoke of subjects of especial interest 
presented, and I sald it hardly seemed cousintent for 
‘us now to have no higher standard of giving than 
‘that of the Mosaic law—when a Christivn and all 
‘that he hos belongs to Clirist for his sorvice—to say 
‘a fenth should be the standard seoms like levying « 
‘tix instead of giving a free-will offering, 

0," sho rojtied; “if wo know anything of tho 
‘dlossednoss of giving, wo will not stop at the tenth, 
‘But my exporience bas made mo lore the old lnw, 
and Twill toll you why. My father was a Now 
England pastor, und we childron were brought up to 
igor ies ‘of the little we had a8 belonging to 

to us that we might have the priv 
fan giving it back to lim, and we would havo 
considered it etesling from the Lord to havo used a 
penny of tat tenth for ouraelvos. When Twas old 
enough to teach, a tenth of my wages belonged to 
the Lord; Enevor quostioned it, T married, and in 
‘afew years the war cumo, My hi 
und just five wocks from th time h 
vormiage came that hoe was 
Antletam—killed instantly, and T 
know whero he was buried. 


‘momhe old, and I must tako care of them, Thad our 
‘howe, and that was about all. I must do some work 
‘that could be done at lomo, and I faally decided on 


lic was-about eighteen years old I 

what real trouble wns: Ho seemed to 
change all nt once—was dissatisfied with everything, 
and wanted to go West and make his fortune. 
Nothing that anyone could say or do seemed to have 
any influence with him, and Thad to let him go. 
Sometimes I would not hear from him for weeks, and 
T know he was not doing well. I lived throngh the 
five years ho woagone. Then le came home without 
the fortune he went for, but he was a Christian man. 

"Tn telling mo of his life while awny, he suid: 
‘Mother, it was the habit of giving the tenth that 
waved me, It was so natural to put it aide when- 
ever I received money that at first I did it almost 
without thinking; then afwrward T was angry with 
myself for being bound up by a habit, though I could 
hot quite make up my mind to break away from it, 
One night, being unustully rocklogs, I said 10 myself: 
Now I am going to got rid of that suporstitions 
notion onco for all; tho money Is mino; I'l wke 
this tenth and pay it for a drink of brandy, and tat 
will ond it, I went {nto a saloon, called for the 
liquor, and was in such a hurry to carry out my 
resolution that before the walter could get the 
brandy I throw the money on the countor. That in- 
stant I was selzed by such a horror—a something I 
never could describe don't know wlint it wax but 
Tknow T shall never need any other proof that there 

wich a place or state as hell than T hud then. 
caught up the money and rushod out, and did not 
stop till T was away from everybody and everything 
‘but the earth and the sky, and then f sat down and 
did some serious thinking. I felt suro that another 
step in the direction I had been going wus desirue- 
tion, and that my only cholco of escape was to turn 
back, ond I did it.” 

“You may be sure Charlie's experience sot me to 
thinking, and I wondered that I had never befor 
realized the value of ie Nabit of tithing.” The train 
stopped, and she was lnstily gathering her belong: 
ings to leave. 1 said, “ Why did you not relate this 
when the subject was belog discussed ? It is more 
to the point than anything that was mid?” “Me 
tell it!" sho exclaimed, in aurprise. “Why, T have 
never spoken in meeting In my 





other province han that of 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENT, 


The Samoan Islanders, 
‘Tue Samoan Islands are thirtocn In sumber, and are 
sitaxted in tho Southern Paci&c Ocean. When they 


twit dead. These were 
worn by the priests or 
medicine men. The mask 
shown on thie page is 
‘copied (romone preserved 
in the British Museum. 
One of the strange 
proctices which was for- 
merly very common 
among them was duck. 
duck doncing. The 
dancers hod a big helmet 
on their heads something like an extinguisher, made 
of basket work, 80 that they could breathe and see 
easily and yet not be recognized. On the lower 
art tho belmot had a rude painting of a horrible- 
looking face, Their dress was made up of finen, 
forming a largo petticoat, which covered the whole 





SAMOAN MASK. 





DPUCK-DUCK DANCERS. 


body down to the knees. They danced about from 





place to place, and whorover thoy heard of a man 
being wronged they alwaya compensated him, and in 
tira got the compensation from the person who had 
done the wrong. 


‘This was a rough and ready way 
10 wrongdoer stood in perpetual 
fear of the duck-dancer. If he resisted he probably 
lost his 1ife—Létile Misetonary. 








A Bit of Logic, 

Repvs lay at fali fongth on the sofa and puted 
cigar, back parlor though {¢ waa; when Mr. Purker 
reminded lim of it he said there wero mo ladies pres- 
ent, and putfed away, He saw his two sisters on the 
plaza, but ho said, “Girls, don’t count" He had 
lately heard a sermon on foreign missions. He 
smoked on, and between the puffs he talked: 

“There is one argument against foreign mission 
work which is unanswerable; the country cannot 
afford it, Two millious and « half of money taken 
out this year, and went to the cannibals or somewhere 
else, Nocountry can stand such » drain a that upoa 
it, with everything else it has todo. Foreign missions 
are ruinously expensive.” 

‘The two young sisters of Rufus, Kate and Nannie, 
stood on the piazza aod laughed. 

“O Rufus!” maid Kate; “you won't take a prine in 
college for logic, I'm sure.” 

“What do you mean, litde monkey? Arid-what do 
you know about logic , 

“More than you do, T should think. Just famagine 
the country not being able to afford two milliogsam! 
a half for missions, whon just s fow yoars ago it pail 
over four millions for Havana cigars, Have you 
thonght of that, Rafus?” 

“ And T wonder low much champagne isa bottle!” 
chimed in Nannie. “How much is it, Rufies? You 
know about ten million bottles are nsed every Far. 
And O! why, Rufus, don't you know that we spend 
about six millions for dogs! Something besides for 
sign thissions might be given up to save money, T 
should think.” 

“Where did you two grow so wise? Where did 
Fou get all these absurd items?” 

“We got them at the Mission Band; Kate Is toe 
retary, and I’m treasurer, and thess figures were ull 
in the dialogue that Dr. Stevens wrote for us to recite, 
Tf you choose to call what he says absurd T suppose 
you can; but he ix a graduate from a college and a 
theological seminary besides. I mean to tell him 
that you think two millions and a half for foreign 
missions will ruin the country; T want to hear him 
laugh.” And then the two girls laughed merrily. 

“You needn't tell him anything about i said 
Rufus After the girls ran away lie added 
thoughtfully 











sharply. 








T thought these tw 
were children, and here they are with the Mission 
Bands, and their large words about secretaries and 
treasurers.” 

“ And their embar 
terrupted Mr. Parker. 
the argument, Rufus 
The Pansy. 


“How fast girls grow up! 
ey 








og fuots about money,” in- 
‘Those girls had the best of 
and then he, too, laughed — 












The Festival of Durga Pujah, 


The Festival of Durga Pujah, + 

Denaa holds an important place among the Hinda 
gods. In the figures carried about the streets she Is 
represeuted with throe eyes and ten hands. Inone 
of her hands is a spear which she is aiming ata 
giant; in another is a serpont which is biting the 
heart of the giant; and sho has other warlike instru- 
ments in ber other hands. She is feared and pro- 
pitiated, not loved. Por fifteen days before the Pujah 
the people who live near tle Ganges go there to 
bathe. They carry with them some holy water and 
seeds, which they sprinkle on the water, Thisis an 
offering to the spirits of their ancegtors of the last 
fourteen generations, thal they may continue to enjoy 
repose. On the lust day before the featival these ab- 


Intions cease, und offerings of rics, fruit, etc., are 
given to the ancestors. Of course, the priest really 
receives nnd enjoys these gifts. 

‘A missionary In India sonds the following account 
of one of these festivals: 

“Today, very onrly, musical processions began to 
pass andrepass, Drumming and tom-tomming are 
the principal ingredionts in the music, .A kind of 
‘uueaky instrument can sometimes be heard, and the 
‘zounding of a bell or gong at intervals, ‘They carry 
with great gravity a plantain tree. This represents 
Durga dressed in a silk sari. It iz conveyed to the 


river, und aflor bathicg it the priests again aolomnly 


‘escort it back, 
“The first Pujah consists of tho consecration of the 


goddess Durga The priests perform the ceremony 


Q goddess, come and dw 


Durga fs then supposed to.come and inhabit 
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the image, and offerings are given to Ler and all her 
family and friends and companions. Many sacrifice 
goats to her, but this custom aeems to be going out 
very much, Tho sight of the Imago now gladdens 
ond oxcltes everyous, especially the women, who 
ge upon tho image with delight, and do pot like to 
toar themselves away, 

“On the second day the goddess ia expected to 
descend from the Himalaya and look at all the offer. 
ings of her worshipers, On tho third day farewell 
offerings are presentod—furowell to the goddess. 
‘She may be forgotten now for a whole year, On the 
fourth and last day there is a great deal of drinking 
ond wickedness, when a kind of revelry is considered 
right’ Of course sensible and enlightened people do 
nottake part in thia, And tho end of it all is, on 


ons y 
UY ssa * 


this last day, with great pomp and sliow, tlie gorges 
ous images of Durga are taken from each house, with 
a large or small following, and great or little splen- 
dor, necording to the wealth of the owner, and con 
signed to Mother Gunga—the River Ganges (or 
Hooghly). They carry her to the river edge, with 
torches and all manner of show, and throw hor in— 
nplagh in the water, and she vanishes, ‘The females 
part from her with groat grief, imploring her bless- 
ing and favor for the noxt twelve months. 

“ Aa tho processions pass through tho atroets the 
roof of the honsos and the roads and pavements aro 
crowded with lookers.on, We got into # procession 
when driving home last year, and had to follow 
Durga most unwillingly, in company with many 
other carrrages, for quite a long way, 

“Whon all is over, and tho gorgoous image has 
found her watery grave (Durga's prosence having 
previously departed from, her), the young people 
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MONTHLY MISSIONARY CONCERT. 


‘Topics for tho Year. 
Jon., The World; Feb. China; Mar., Mexico; Apr. India 
; May, Malaysia: June, Africa; July, 


33,763 
1,570,000 
88,400,428 


Bourn Assia. 
Area, sq.m. 


1 

201,910 
142,016 
463,747 


6,147,041 
8,164,375 
28 o 











Tuamotu and G: 
‘Wallis Islands. . 

















Comero Islands. 47,000 
+ 3,135,890 4,609,612 
Geverat Summary. 
Area, eq. m, Population, 
North America, + 8,151,499 88,400,428 
2 7,556,769 35,303,397 
+ 3,824,615 358,137,652 
16,017,976 859,423,855 
3 162,980,060 
4,609,612 





Grand total............ 50,068,100 1,508,854,904 








European Possrssioxs AND PROTECTORATES IN 














































AFRICA. 
‘Area, aq. m2. lation. 
British : =e 
Gambia.. 2,700 60,000 
Sierra Leone. +. 16,000 300,000 
Gold Coast 46,800 1,905,000 
Lagos and Yoru 21,100 3,000,000 
Niger Territories 
Rivers. . 269,500 20,600,000 
Cape Colony (with Tondo 
Land and Walviscls Buy) 225,600 1,700,000 
Basutoland 11,750 "180,000 
21,150 640,000, 
ro - 10,560 170,000 
British Bechuanaland 71,420 46,000 
Bechnanalund Protectorate. 99,000 160,000 
Zambezia, Nyassalund, ete. 620,000 960,000 
Zanzibar and Pemba... 985 165,000 
Ibes, to 6° N. latitude... 468,000 10,600,000 
Rest to Ezyptian frontier.. 745,600 30,000,000 
Northern Somal Coust.... 40,000 200,000 
Sokotra, 1,382 10,000 
Mauritius, ete 1,053 892,500 
St. Helena, Asc 
Tristan da Cunha 126 5,600 
Total British Africa... 2,670,926 51,764,100 
44,800 1,500,000 
260,000 8,870,000 
Salara. + 1,650,000 1,100,000 
Sencgambia (old posses: 
+ 61,000 250,000 
Gold and Benin Goasta,... 7/500 250,000 
Sondan and Guinea (re- 
531,500 12,500,000 
220,000 2,600,000 
Obok (Bay of Tajura)..... 1,100 70,000 
Madagascar and dependen- 
cies. +++ 228,600 3,520,000 
Comoros, ase 160 63,000 
Réunio . 164 165,000 
‘Total French Afries.. 2,902,624 25,788,000 





Area and Population of the World. 



















Total Portugueso Africa 841,025 6,416,000 
Sponiah : 

Totuan, ete. (Morocco). 27 16,000 

200,000 100,000 

2,940 288,000 

800 33,000 

Total Spanish Africa.. 203,767 437,000 
German: 

Togoland (Slave Coast). 16,000 —_ 650,000 

Camarons (Kamerun). 


Southwest Africa... 
Kast Africa (with Mafla).. 354,000 


Total German Africa.. 822,000 6,050,000 














52,000 800,000 

195,000 4,600,000 

Sonal, Gala 365,300 1,600,000 

Total Italian Africa... 602,000 6,300,000 
Turkish : 

Egypt -sesseseeee 400,000 6,817,265 

‘Tripoli and Benghazi....., 398,738 1,300,000 

‘Total Turkish Africa,, 798,738 9,117,265 

EurorEaN PossessioNS AND PROTECTORATES Dy 

ASIA. 
Ares, eq.m. Population, 














= 1,587,104 288,158,672 
16 34,711 


Bahrein Islands. 
Ceylon . 
Hong-Kong . 


Btraits Settlements: 
Beluchistan, .. 
Sikkim. 
Andaman Islands. 
Nicobar Islands. 
Laceadive Islands, 
North Borneo. 
Northwest Borneo, 
East New Guinea. 





Total ..sssees 


French: 

Towns in India . 203 280,303 
5,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,916,429 

13,000,000 


19,696,732 





gE 


Total. .ceceecseeeeee 


Portuguese: 
Gos, in India .. 


TI 


Special Notes on the Countries, 
Revigious Census oF CaNAdA. 


‘Twn religious conus of Canada shows tho strongth 
of the different religious bodies in 188) and 1891 ae 


lian af the denominations to the whole 
i and 1891 im shown by tho follow- 


1881. 
6.86 
0.62 

4143 

13.35 
0.06 
1.06 

wi 


Now Kngland and the Atlantic States. 

‘The votal Tndian population of the United States, 
exclusive of Alaskn, numbers 249,273. Of these 
66,288 are in the Indinn Territory, 8,278 are Puellas 
of New Moxico, 5.204 aro in Now York, 2,885 are 
in North Caroling, 

The population of Alnska is 31,795, and is classi. 
fied us follows: whites, 4,303; mixed (Russian and 
native), 1,81) indians, 23,274; Mongoliana, 2.287; 
all others, 112. The Indians are divided as follows: 
Kakimo, 12,184; Thlinket, 4,739, Athabrakan, #441; 
Alout, 968; Tsimysoan, 951; Hyda, 391. The) 

ro a8 follows: Al 


loonah, 
493; Karluk, 1,123; Kingagheo, 488; Metlokulitla, 
623. 
‘Tux Wesr Ixpres, 


Spanish West Indies comprises Cuba (population 
1,521,684) and Porto Rico (806,708), 

British Wost Indies comprises the Islands of Ber 
mudas, Barbadoes, Jamaica, Turk's, Looward, Wind- 
ward, and ‘Trinidad, 

Indies comprises the falands of 
inque, St. Pierre, Miquelon, and 
Martin. 
indics 6 tho islands of Curse 
iba, St. Euatacho, Saba, and southern 


ndies compriees the islands of St, 

ora, and St. John. 
lund of Hayti are the two republics of 
San Domingo, the former with # popular 
latter with 610,000. The inbubi- 
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South AMERICA. 


Guiana is divided between Great Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands. British Guiana has a popula- 
tion of 284,887; Freuch Guiana, or Cayenne, 25,796; 
Dutch Guiana, or Surinam, 65,958. 

The Roman Catholic is the established religion in 
all the republics except Brazil, where connection be- 
tween State and Church has been abolished. The 
exercise of all other religions is permitted except in 
Feuador, where “the religion of the republic, ac- 
cording to the Constitution, is the Roman Catholic, 
to the exclusion of every other;” and in Peru, 
where the Constitution prohibits the public exer- 
cise of any other religion than the Roman Catholic.” 


Europe. 


Germany has a population of 49,426,394; of these 
30,964,274 are Protestants adhering to the State 
Church, 141,701 independent Protestants, 17,646,890 
Roman Catholics, 667,441 Jews. 

On August 25, 1892, Bishop Joyce organized the 
Finland and St. Petersburg Mission of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, appointing Rev. Johannes Roth 
the superintendent. ‘There are nino pastoral charges 
in the mission, and each ono has as its pastor cither 
a member of Conference or a local preaclier appointed 
by the superintendent, 

The Roman Catholics and Protestants of Enrope 
are distributed about as follows: 


Roman Catholics. 


Austria-Hungary. 26,784,000 






5 one 000 
30,000,000 


Great Britain aud Ircland 
Italy. 


Switzerland . 
Turkey and Bul 





Total 


154,362,000 85,211,000 





Asta. 








6,000,000 
600,000 


East Turkestan 580,000 





Total. = 403,533,029 





Tho final returns of the Census Commissioner of 
India for 1891 have been published. The grand 
total, including Upper Burma, is 288,158,672 of pop- 
ulation, of which 66,803,485 are in states under 
British protection but with independent rulers. The 
religious census gave the following results: 








The World Divided Religiously. 


Hindus .. 207,654,437 
51,365,214 
2,284,191 
1,416,109 
1,907,836 
7,131,083 
7,131,087 
19,180 
89,887 
38,163 
289 





AFRIOA. 


There aro four large central African states that 
are independent. They embrace the following area 
aud population : 


‘Area, 29. m. 
+ 30,000 
50,000 
71,000 
«172,000 


Popalation. 
100,000 
5,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,600,000 


Total......6 s+eee+ 323,000 9,200,000 


According to Dr. Cust, there are 1% missions at 
work in Africa, of which’ 67 are Protestant and 20 
Roman Catholic, Of the Protestant missions 13 are 
British, 11 American, nnd 10 German. Of the 111 
languages enumerated by the same authority the 
Bible in whole or iu part has been translated into 67. 








The World Divided Religiously. 


Christian . 441,000,000 
Non-Christian. 1,059,000,000 








+++ 1,500,000,000 















Total. 
‘The Christians are divided: 
Eastern, 95,000,000 
Protestant, + 141,000,000 
Roman Catholic. + 205,000,000 
The non-Chiristinns are divided : 
Jews ...... + 8,000,000 
Mohammedans 180,000,000 
Heathon ... 871,000,000 
Total .. 1,059,000,000 





The heathen embrace chiefly the Hindus of India 
and Ceylon; the Buddhists of Ceylon, India, Siam, 
China, Japan, and Korea; the Confucianists of China 
end Korea; the Taoists of China; the Shintoists of 
Japan; the Shamanists of Siberia; the Fetichists 
and idol worshipers of Central Africa and Polynesia, 





Tue Eastern Cnnistiax Cuurcugs, 











‘Tho Maronites number... 160,000 
The Nestorian: 250,000 
The Copta. . 600,000 
The Armenians . 3,000,000 
The Abyasinians, 6,000,000 





‘The Greck Church. 85,000,000 





Total... 96,000,000 


The Maronites are found in Syria; the Nestorians 
and Armenians in Persia, Turkey, and India; the 


ae 


Distamerios or Monasmnepaxs. 


‘North Africa. 
East 

Persia 
arta 
tga ta, 
‘Malaysia, 


this, Thus far they aro almost unaffected by tho great 
missionary movements of the nineteenth century. 

‘They believe in one God, and in the divine origin 
of the Old and New Testaments, but regard the 
Scriptures as corrupted, deny the divinity of Christ, 
ignore the spirituality of religion, and look upon 
Christians as their hereditary enemies. Having seen 
‘only the oriental type of Christianity, they despise 
ite immorality and idolatry and protest against the 
creaturo-worship and image-worship of both the Greek 
and Latin Churches Images, pictures, and saints 
are the abomination of the Moliammedan world. 

The pagans of the second century objected to 
‘Christinnity thot it lind neither altars nor images; 
the Moslem of tho ninetecuth century objecta to 
‘Christianity that it has only images and altars. 

"The Christian missionary to-day urges a Molamme- 
dan to accept Christianity. He is met with the de 
risive reply, “Thank God, we are not idol-worship- 
ers ag are you Obristians, and, God willing, we 
never will be, We have lived among Christians 
twelve hundred years, and we want none of your 
creature-worahip. ‘There ia no God but God." The 
missionary may protest and explain, bot until he can 
show the Moslem a pure Christianity in life and doc 
‘trine, and Wustrate by living examples the Bible 
ideal of a Cbristian Church, his appeals and argue 
ments will be in vain, ‘This state of things confronted 
all Obristiun missionaries in oricutal lands fifty years 
go, and it confronts tlom to.day.—J. Ht. Jessup, D.D. 


‘Summary of Foreign Protestant Mission Work. 
United States, Canada, Great 

tal Burope, 170 missionary or 

men, and 110 directed by 

seri ‘each year pa $l2- 








General Notes and Comments. 


‘We should b> glad to see some of the ablest of our 
ministers at home golig out to the mission folds a 
missionaries. Such men are greatly needed thera, 
Tt has been woll said that "No servico of Ohrist 
calla for greater consecration or skill in understand. 
Ing or tact in influencing men than this of introducing 
tho Goapel to those ignorant of it and projudiced 
agalnat apy religion besides that which they have 
tnberived, vod in which they aro rooted. No service 
requires broader sympathy with men, and keoner ap- 
preciation of the Ainess of tho Gospel in ita sim- 
Plicity for all classox and conditions of men. Tho 
misglonary who ig provincial ia his training, who 
burdens the Gospol he carries to the heathen with 
{nalstonce on nonessentials and the adoption of tho 
customa with which he has been familiar, will prove 
to be worse than a failure.” 

Bishop Joyce relates the following incident, the 
facts of which he aacertainod on his recent visit to 
Denmark: “Mary Nielaon, a servant girl, born in 
Nakskow, on the island of Lolland, went to America 
© few yours ago, and became a servant gif) in an 
American family, Last year she sent our suporin- 
tendent of the Denmark Mission a draft for ono 
handred and soventy-five dollars, and asked him to 
wend to her native town of Nakskov m Methodist 
minister, to preach to the people there the Gospel of 
that Christ who had done so much for her. And I 
am glad to record that I had the ploasure of sending 
# Mothodiat proacher there, whose work through all 


Chungking, a free port far up the Yang-tao- Kiang, In 
one of tho wostern provinces of China, are now 
having an Hoglish education brought within their 
reach. The new vicoroy of the province, Li, is a 
tan of liveral mind, and he has issued an elaborate 


‘That this beginning is fatanded 
‘college for the study of foreign 
certain, and it is hoped that 
‘will favorably affect the sentimcat 
in this interior port." 
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India and Molaysia ia the tide of a new book. 
‘The words themselves aro familiar to members of 


‘three years, should give us this royal octavo work of 
five hundred and sixty-two pages, containing much 
of information the: sod 

of these countries, and also a history of our own 
missions there. ‘The book is writtoa in tho clear 
and onay style of the bishop, It has beon needed, 
and will servo to deepen our interestin the grand and 
horole work being done by our missionaries under 
tho superintendency of Bishop Thobum. Wo are 
glad to ace that the publishers, anticipating largo 
sales, have mado the prico only two dollars for a 
‘book which generally would cost from three to four 
dollars. It is well Silustrated, and Ia published by 
Cranston & Curts and by Hunt& Eaton. It should 
have a place in every Methodist family. 

Thore was in New York city s number of years 
ngo a man who, after he had passed middle life and 
had become a millionaire, was hopefully converted 
and confessed Christ in the regular way. No one 
doubted the fact of the change. The man had had 
faithful instruction when a boy, but had become ao 
complete a worldling that for yeors he had never 
entered a church or opened a Bible. By the bless- 
Ing of God upon the preaching of @ minister to whom 
he took a fancy, he recalled the truths taught him 
in carly years, exercieed faith and repentance, bo- 
came a regular and devout attondant upon ordinances, 
und showed every outward sign of « renewed neture, 
But there was one exception. His purse, the 
saying is, was notconverted. Ho gave whon offer- 
inga were callod for, bat it was ln dribleta, less evew 
han was given by those who had uot a hundredth 
part of his means, And this continued till hisdoath, 
He was open to conviction on other mattors, but not 
‘on this, Argument, appeal, and ontreaty wore all 
and always in vain. And when he died the Lord 
was not remembered in the disposal of his millions, 
‘Tho estate went to the heirs withont a single charita- 
‘blo bequest. Why wax this? How are we to ac 
count for such a marked exception to an otherwise 
“excellent life? We Fnae Uhe fact to be that the 

ive, never learned by 
Hig only thought 


me incurably warped. If 50, what 
importance docs the fact give to 
young to the exercise of 





vid nao That 
shipful giving, 





(43) 
TIDINGS FROM OUR MISSIONS. 


Tw the North India Conference there are forty-two 
‘native pastors who draw all their support entirely 
from the people. 

Tho King of Korea has prosented to our hospital 
in Co os acacia gamer ald 
by him, which being translated ia, “ Widenproad Re- 
Hef Hospital.’ 

‘The new Methodist Epinoopal chtirch at Quetta, 
Afghanistan, orgunized about » year ago by Rev. W. 
‘A. Daniels, See be Rev. G. 1. Stone on 


joyce writes: “Tho Protestant cause is 
“talys the Roman Cntholic Church is 
and loas Influence upon the people, ea- 
ghar taps te ‘The popo has leas influ- 


me y tae reports that there have been 
about fourteen hundred baptisms in the Oude Diss 
trict of the North India Conference for the twelve 
‘monthe ending October 1, 1892, This is an increase 
of twenty-five per cont over the baptisms of last 
year. 

‘The Jedian Witness for Novomber 12, 1892, re- 


missions within the bounds of the old North India 
Conference for the yenr ending October 31, 1892, 
amounted to fourteen thousand four hundred and 
ten persons, children and adults, 

‘Tho Lucknow Christian Collega was oponed with 
imposing ceremony on October 31, 1892, by the 
Heutonaat governor, Addresses wore made by Rev, 
Dr, ¥. J, Scott, the principal, Rev. W. A. Mansell, 
aed the Meutonant governor, ‘Tho building Is de 
scribed as a “splendid structure, large, and well 
ventilated, and admimbly adapted for tho purpose 
for which ft ix Intended, It is a xquare, two-story 
structure, flot-roofed, and surmounted by an orna- 
montal parmpet, with an airy and beautiful tower at 
‘the front right-hand corner. The building is almost 
eotirely surrounded by a two-story veranda. The 
‘osin ball will seat seven hundred persons.” 

‘Tho Rey, W. A. Mansoll has infused now life Into 
‘tho vernacalar Sunday school work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, Lucknow, by bringing together 
all Searwecpelac voboo's, Christian or | =. stl 


tinna. Aa it is, the strongest religious and theology 
ical influence they receive is from Christianity. The 
inevitable result ia not difficult to foresee.—Jndian 


Notes from the Norway Oonforenoe, 

‘Rzy. J. Thorkildeen writes from Bergen, Norway, 
November 17: 

“At our lust Conference session Bishop Joyos 
presided, and wo had a very good and spiritual Con- 
forence, The bishop spent four Sundays in our 
country and preached in several places, to the great 
Denofit of his hearers, 

“Formerly wo had bat three districts in the Nore 
way Conference, but our work was this year divided 
Into five districts. Two of the presiding elders are 
algo pastor, one in Tromso, and the other in Trond- 
hjoem. One presiding eldor fa principal of our 
theological school, and only two are presiding elders 
exclusively, namely, thore on tho Bergen and Ghris- 
tania Districts, 

“The Bergen District, of which Tam the presiding 
elder, reachos from Kragero to Voas, a distance of 
six hundred and thirty miles, and contains nearly all 
the towus and soverul country placer situated along 
the coast from Kmgoro to Bergen. It has 17 
preaching places, 12 stationed preachers, 11 churches, 
127 probationers, and 1,122 members, 

“We have only one socioty numbering over 800 
members, one over 200, and three over 100. The 
‘most are very small. ‘The largest, Arendal, pays its 
pastor without aid from the Missionary Society, but 
the others can pay but little, as both our members 
and adherents are poor, ~ 

“On my last visit to the district wo had some ree 
vivals st our meotings, and we look forward to 
having & general revival throughout the whole coun- 
try.” 


Giving tho Bread of Life in Japan, 
BY BEV. J. W. WADMAN. 

‘Trene faa city called Noshiro, which lies between 
two of my appointments, and in which I'am obliged 
Wo rest a night when I make a tonr of my district, I 

1g had evangelistic designs on this place, and 
although a hotbed of Shintoism, and although my 
helpers have discouraged me from making any nt- 
tempt upon the place singlehanded aud alone (there 








A New Theological School in China. 


eleventh session on the following day. According to 
‘the testimony of all present this session was the best 
ever known in the history of the Mision. The 
Drethren had worked hard during the year, and, 
‘though some had met with encouraging success, the 
difbculties and digcouragements had boon so many 
‘thal several of the brothren bad come up to Coufors 
ence with heavy hearts and troubled epirita, 

‘The seesion opened with the adminiateation of the 
Lord's Supper. It was a precious season of grace to 
all present. ‘The Conference was soon organized, the 
various committees nominated, and all things in order, 
‘Tho bishop then briefly addressed the Conference, 
and by his loving words and gentlo mannor and spirit 
captivated the affections of every momber of tho 
same, 80 that from that moment and during the whole 
‘westion there wus. aympatletic cooperation between 
the presiding bishop and the brethron of the Con- 
ference, Aa a rosnlt the business proceeded with 
expedition and fu order, There was no commaniling, 
‘wut a heppy voluntary obediouce aud cooperation. 

On Saturday afternoon the bishop had a meeting 
with members of the Conference nlone. He talked 
to them out of the fullness of his heart, and then 
asked cach one present to say a few words. Tt was 
a mecting nover to be forgotten, The Spirit of God 
was present, and all hearia were brought into perfect 
peace and harmony. This was an excellent prepara- 
sion for the Jore feast on Sunday morning, which 
proved to bea veritable feast of love. A lady present 
was converted and with streaming ayes praised God. 
‘Then the bishop preached, and, althouxt he spoke 
shrongh an interpretor, the word was with power and 
in demonstration of the Holy Spirls. 

Bocanse of a sovere cold the bishop was not able 
to attond the afternoon and oyening services, though 
‘it was with difficulty thet we could perauado him to 
stay away, 8o great was his interest in the work. At 
the preaching worvice in the afternoon the same spirit 
wag present, and in the eroning, afer a sermon by 
Signor Dardi, pastor of our church at Milan, wo had 
am old-fashioned altar service. Many sought the 
pardon of their sins, while nearly all tho Christions 
‘in the house came forward and consecrated themsolves 
‘anew to God, These mootings have been a great 
blessing to the members of the Conference, both in 
the apéritual inflvonce on thelr own hearts and os on 
abject lesson in the work of evangelization. All 
have retuned to their fields of labor full of faith, 
courage, and hope. Before finul adjournment the 
brothres presented the Bishop with a series of r 
{utiona signed by every member of tho 
avd a model of the “Leaning Towor,” as a 
thelr high regard. 

‘Many important changes wore mado, Boe 
logical Seliool, hitherto at Florence, has been 
ferred 10 Romo, Tho Rev. B. 8, Stackpole 
transferred to Maine Conference, and the J 
lark, of Frankfort, Germany, was trausfe 


‘Dirvetress of tho Young Ladies’ Institute During 
the year there were about two hundred conversions, 
somo progress has been made in all departments of 
the work, and a spirit of unity has come among the 
workers, Wo have bright hopes for the coming 
year. Pray for nal 
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A New Theological School in China, 

Dean Friexns ov Mrsstoxs: Believing you would 
be interested in " Tho Hing-hua Theological School," 
wo desire to lay before you the facta concerning tia 
youthful lustitutlon. 

1. Tt ia located in Hing-hna clty, the capital of 
Hing-hua Prefecture, Fo-Kien Province, China, 
This city is two and one-lnlf days? journey south of 
Foo.Chow, and just a few miles from the Pacific 
Ocean, Ibis aclean city with wide streets, making 
‘a healthful location for the achool, 

2 Hing-hua Prefecture has a population of two 
million people who speak a dialect different from 
the Foo-Chow or any other dinlect spoken in Obina 
‘This is a rich ngricultural district. The inhabitants 
are mostly farmers ond are more contented and fn 
better circumstances than many of their fellow 
countrymen, 

S. The Hing-hus people have always shown a kindly 
disposition toward forcigners, Riots are unknown in 
this section, Christianity has made rapid progress. 
During the last Conference year (which was only 
eight months long) the Methodist Church made a net 
i of seventy per cent, accond only to North 
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Missionary Miscellany. 


before Conference. The bishop, on his trip to the far 
LME ene monies ‘Rov. W. 
‘H. Daniels, well known as a Mothodist historian and 


Hakono, and ainos has boon on evangelistic tours in 
Ais vieinity." 


MISSIONARY MISCELLANY, 

‘Ix Japan there are 3,410,000 scholars attending 
schoola, or neorly half of the tots) population of 
schoolage. This speaks well for the future of Japan, 

‘Dr. Jossup reports that in Turkish Asia thore liave: 
Deen gathorad by Protestant luborers 176 churches, 
20,000 communicants, and 100,000 adherents, chiefly 
‘among the oriental churches, 

The Samoan Jalands, through the agency of the 
Londoe Misionary Society, lave so te 
Gospel that out of a population of 46,000 all but 
10,000 have become professing Christinus. 

Tt is been said thot Molammodaniam is improg- 
nablo against Christianity, but tho English Church 
Mission Socivty vas 1,000 Moslem. converts, the 
Bhenish Society fn Sumatea has nearly 6,000, und 
nearly all the 12,000 converts iu Java have been 
won from Tetam, 

There sre about twelve hundred natives of India 
who have been imported to the Fiji Isiands as labor- 
era. Thoy are poor, and generlly degraded. A 
ative Christian proacher of India has gone to labor 
amovg thom, Hols said to be “the first missionary 
sent forth by native Cliristian India to forvign Inds,” 
His name is John Williams, and bo belongs to the 
‘Wesleyan Church. 

Life and Work, published at Blantyro, British Con- 
tral Africa, says: "The members of the Berlin Mis- 
‘don pot far from us muke a pointof living as much as 
posaibie on the food aupply produced in tle country. 
‘The rich Kondo district affords a most favorable field 
for such an experiment, but there are few parts of 
Afriea whore such attompts can be made with eafety. 
‘A great deal, of course, depends on the cook. But 
health in Afrien must be secured at any cost” 

Dr, Shedd, 4 missionary of the American Prosby- 
torinn Board in Persia, speaks of a powerful priestly 
‘cise in that countrs—the mullaks—whom le de- 
‘series a8 doscendants of the ancient magi. ‘The 
end, of tho caste, whose title is the Imaus of the 
Age, lives near Bagdad, and his decrees are as 
ing om his co-religionists as the bulls of th : 

‘of Retian Catholics, Betweon this body and the 
mal thare fs constant war, and throngh 


government 
quarrel. An instance is giv 


@ British company the ‘monopoly of th 
‘and the imaun forbade the use of 


th awkward consequences. 
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in opposition an organization 

bare promise sey wi reno rations of any kind 
with Christians. Over doorways can be soen the 

wooden ticket showing that {ts inmetes are members: 

of such a society. 

‘The Mission Record of the Church ‘of Scotland re 
ports: “Rabbi Lichtenstein of Tapio-Szale, in Hun- 
gary, who has for some years profeseed and preached 
Jesus ox the Christ, while holding the office and per- 
forming all the functions of s district rabbi, has now re- 
‘tigned his office and come out from Judaism. He has- 
‘been appointed by the Jewish Mission Committee of 
the Irish Presbyterian Church one of their agents im 
connection with their work at Hamburg. Wo ob- 
eorve thats fund is being started to circulate Rabbs 
Lichtenatein’s writings, notably his remarkable book, 
Judaism and Christianity, among the Jewlsh com- 
munities on the Continent," 

A lady missionary in Rabat, Morovoo, writes> 
“Moorish houses aré open to us, and the Moorish 
women are far more willing to listwn to the Goaped 
Vhan the Jows, As a rule, they are far brightor than 
‘the Jewesses, although they have far leas liberty, 
and aro shut up 0 terribly. I visit rogularly a big 
shreefs (erint’s) house, whore the danghter, a girl of 
about eighteen, has never been outside the door of 
the house she was born in, Sho has never seen a 
tre, and has no idea of what the sea fs like, though 
ste lives #0 noar to it, She ts supposed to be so 
much holier for this, They constantly remind me 
that her fathor is ‘next to the anitan’—thero ts no~ 
body higher, not even the kald (governor), and no- 
‘body else 40 holy as ho in Rabat, And all this ho 
‘owes to hia direct descent from tho Prophet!" 

In the city of Mosul, on the Tigris, is a new miasion 
of the Presbyterian Church. “Of the population of 
Mosul by far the larger part are Mosiems, The nomi 
nally Christian sects, principally Jacobites and Chal 
deats—or Nestorians who have become Romanists— 
number abont twenty-five thousand, and there aro 
not far from ten thousand Jews, Tho Protestant 
community as yet is small The Lord’s day finds 
perhaps « hundred and thirty In the little congrega~ 
tion in the city, including the pupila in the school, 
To theso schools are brought tho girls and boys {rom 
the rude mountain districts. Tho language of Mosul 

almost exclusively A bie, and this is the: ape 








; Troe th 
ceremony began im the Joxs house and ended in 
street, It included merifices and pervious: 





pepwer. Tho walls of the brilliantly illuminatod Jos 
honse were covered with cartoons describing all the 


‘trom tho Hindes. Largo tables I the centor of the 
‘oom were covered with swoctmeats from China, 
which together with the innumerable lighted tapers 
and tho ceaseless beating of gongs were the means 
‘used for propitiating the devil and inducing him to 
‘releare from hell the souls of thore in whowe interests 
tho serrics was held. ‘Tho devil, a large figure in 
‘bamboo and tissue paper, resembling the Rawan of 
‘the Ram Lila, occupied a conspicuous place fa the 
‘onter room of the Joss house, around the walls of 
which were lists of the names of tho donors to the 
expenses of the performance." 





Personals, 

‘Rav.C. A. Gambea, of our Mexico Mission, died in Mexico 
-ot yellow fever, on November 19. He was a delogute to the 
Jast General Conference and a faithful and able minister. 

Bishop William Taylor lef Now York December 7 on his 
‘way to Africa, He went to London, snd will go from thency 
to Liderta to bold the Liberia Conference. 

‘Mr, Hi. L. Roscoe left Now York December 17 for Luck- 
‘pow, India, where he ts to be instractor tn stenography and 
typewriing {a Lucknow College. 

Rev. George B. Smyth, of the Foo-Chow Mission, who first 
‘went to China In 1882, ts expected to leave China this 
‘month, returning home on account of Ill health, 

‘On January 4 the following missionaries are to rail from 
San Francisco for Shangbal, China; ey, J. ©. Ferguson 
and family, returning to Nanking; Miss Gouchenour, of the 
‘Deaconess Home, Obicago, Who goes as a deacontes to the 
Central China Mision; Rev. W. EB. Manly, of fowa, and 
Rev. J. F. Peat and wife, of Quincy, fll.,a8 missionaries to 
‘West Chinn ; Miss Lydia A, Wilkinson, of Dingonal, In., as 
teacher for the Girls’ Boarding School st Yoo-Chow, China, 





Missionary Books, - 
‘Missionary Landscapes tn the Dark Continent. By 
Rey, Jumes Johpaton, ATS. Published by A. D. ¥. Rao- 
dolph & Co. Price, $125. Hore arp given excellent dv- 
eriptions of the people and the missions In Morocco, Riypt, 
North Africa, Uianda, Kaffraria, Soudan, and on the shores 
of Lake Nyxea, Upper Zambea!, Lake Tanganylka, Congo 
and Niger Rivera. The author fs a writer of careful re- 
sarc and considerable repute, and bas given ua a most 
‘excellent account of that which has until very recently 
‘boon but little known. ‘The misslons in these lands aro 
growing {n strength and Intervat, and we gladly welcome 
all the thformation we ean obcain respecting them. 
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‘The Chi of the Ganges can ta reoommended foe 
can 
ay school Ubraries, It is a tale of the on Madan, 
‘written by Rev. Robert N. Barrett, and polished by the 
Salsplaen apd tees tabeiaiag ei 
Indlaand Burmaare: ay yormagedes 0 hist 
‘conquests of misiouary fe ere given, ‘The story im its 
historical setting ts true and wilt well pay & perusal, 
Stl boy Plate yee eo 
‘Thorn Carpenter tn her visit to Cayton, 
posal erate brnegne dome , Jey~ 
pore, 





in China.and published ty the F. A. Davis 


Philadelphia af $172. The author lived in North 
about five years, and his descriptions of the people refer 
chiefly to those tn that section, Mts account of the people ts 


objectionable, 
ook securing a general circulation. It should be placed 
among other medical works. 

Kin-da-shon's Wife ts an Alaskat story, written by Mes 
Eugene 8, Willard and published by the Fleming H. Revell 
‘Company at $1.25. ‘The author writes from a full knowledge 
of the people of Alnska, having becn a missionary among 
them for over ten years, and in this sory Interweaves 
much information respecting the customs and characteris 
Hlosof the Alaska Indians, ‘The story ts truoin every pare 
ticular essential to bistory ; tf (s true in tts representations 
of Kitng-get life and customs, of the character and pro~ 
auctions of the country.” ‘The author says tbak much of 
the crime resulting from the belief fo witcheraft ts due to 
the medicine man, and rhe bess those in authority to cause 
his extermination, “His incantations should be held w 
crimes and his uncut hair should be shaved clean to te 
head ; the whipping-post and work under guard on public 
Smprovernents would be better then «prison. Ie is an @x- 
‘cellent book for the Sunday schoo! brary. 

‘The Bishop's Conversion ts written by Mrs. Kien Wack- 
mar Maxwell, for years a misfonary of the Methodist Epis- 
‘copal Church fn India. Tho Bibop ts @ leader in tbo 
‘Chureb, m thinking tan, one who has read the critielsms of 
talsslonarles and thelr work, and who fears that there must 
‘be more or less truth {a them. With bis farnfly he gots to 
India, rematne there @ year, lives a4 do the missionaries, 
and then rturns to America prepared to defend and gind to 
dofend the ratssionaries, more alive than ever to the great 
Importance of thlasions, and prepared to so present the sub- 
Jct of missons ax to deepen the interest of the hearers, 
Hero fs furnished the best account we bave read of mtsston- 
ary life and lnbor. Written in story form, itis nll trae. It 
fs an iuteresting book for anyone to read. 1 ia.a Rood book 
forthe Sunday school brary. Its reading will place ws moro 
Jn sympathy with our representatives at the fronts Pub: 
Ushed by Hunt & Eaton and by Cranston & Curts at $1.20. 
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gates” to whom in Clirist’s name we give weloome, ‘They find in a Methodist chureh 
‘not an “ecclesiastical establishment,” but rather a home, with hearty songs, fervent 
prayers, earnest sermons, fraternal greetings, and the realities of Christian 

and good neighborship. 

‘The missionary work in onr own borders among foreigners is still further com- 
mended by the fret that so many of this- class sre but temporarily resident here. They 
come for a time and return to their native lands, Every word of Gospel trath which 
such casual hearers recsive is good seed, from which one day good fruit may come. 
‘The work among the Chinese in America is of this character. The lessons given in 
special Srnday school classes in so many parts of the country to these waifs from the 
Celestial empire are “as bread cast upon the waters.” 

‘Thus in missions at home, among Germans, Scandinavians, Italians, Portuguese, 
Bohemians, Hungarians, Mexicans, French Canadians, Chinese, and Japanese, and among 
the Indians, who have a preeminent claim upon us, we are, throngh the domestic de- 
partment of our great Missionary Society, spreading the Gospel and building up the 
Church of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

‘This branch of our work comes home to us still more closely, for it reaches our own 
people, our old neighbors, our sons and daughters, who, led by the enterprise of the 
age, have themselves gone to find homes on the frontier. By every contribution toward 
the Christianization of the extreme limits and the newly opened interiors of our own 
country, we are laying hold upon and helping our kith and kin, reminding them of the 
old doctrines to which they listened in the earlier years, and thus are we doing much 
toward bringing them “back to the old faith they learned beside their mother’s knee.” 

Dearly beloved, we need your sympathy and help in this important work, We 
need more money to project, establish, and sustain missions of our Church in this land. 
We need more accurate missionary information on the part of our people, more con- 
scientiousness and consecration, and more systematic giving. 

We need especially more men and women for mission work abroad and at home, 
more ardent love, and more of the self-sacritice that love inspires, 

Joux H. Vixcest. 
(By order of the General Committee.) 


MISSIONARY EDUCATIONAL WORK IN CHINA. 


BY PRESIDENT J. C. FERGUSON, OF PEKING UNIVERSITY. 


HE justification of educational work as carried on by missionary societies 
which are organized for the spread of the Gospel lies in the fact that these 
societies take as their model the fife of Christ, which was filled, not simply 
with the work of preaching, but with the broad work of “doing good.” If 

any single apostle were chosen asa model he could not truly represent the aim and 

work of Christianity, for never has a follower of Christ been able to combine in him- 
self all the varieties of Christ's work. Luke was a physician, but accompanied Paul, 
the preacher, and Timothy was a teacher, but their common master Christ was all; 
hence if we chose Luke or Paul or Timothy as onr sole model, or elevated the exam- 
ple of one of them above all the others, we should be at fault, The Christian Church 
has the same right to carry on the work of healing and teaching as the work of preach- 
ing, though, in the category of “gifts,” the work of prophecy or preaching is placed 
first. Christ himself made the work of preaching foremost, but followed and supple- 
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mented it by the broad work of helping the poor, relieving the distressed, and elevating 
all those about him. 

ional work is peculiarly needed in China, because China has, from its ear- 
liest history, been a literary country. The present system of civil service examinations 
through which officials are promoted to their positions is based upon a literary 
standard. By thus compelling all her officials to prepare themselves by a thorough 
literary culture for the duties which they hope to perform, she has placed a premium 
upon literary pursnits and acquirements which has had a very great influence upon her 
national history. These examinations have been in vogue since about one thousand 
Years before the birth of Christ, and are very thorough and searching. The student 
passes his examination first in the township, then in the county, and aguin before the 
literary chancellor of the province, and in this process the unworthy and incompetent 
are sifted out. The young man who is successful in his examination before the pro- 
vincial chancellor is promoted to his first degree, and this entitles him to compete at 
the triennial examinations held in the metropolitan capitol. In these examinations 
only about one in every one hundred and fifty candidates can be successful, and out of 
these successful candidates, who are compelled to pass a still higher examination before 
4 board of regents in the imperial capitol, are selected the candidates for official pro- 
motion. As young men pass through these various examinations they are severely tested, 
and only those who have done meritorious work can hope to be successful. This custom 
makes it necessary for young men who hope to rise to high positions in their native 
land to prepare themselves thoroughly by literary pursuits. This preeminence which 
China accords to literary work makes it important that the Church, when taking up 
missionary work in that land, should not disregard this characteristic of the people. 
Another fact which needs attention is, that in Chinese literature ethical teaching is 
always a part of literary composition, The great model of the literary mind—their 
ancient sage Confucins—was not simply a man of letters, but was an ethical teacher, 
with what he considered a mission to his generation, to restore the teaching of earlier 
sages and to establish the right principles of government; hence in the Confucian 
Analects we constantly find ethical maxims and broad moral teaching which were 
meant to inspire and uplift those who had charge of the government of the country, 
‘The students who now study the writings of Confucius and of Mencius regard them- 
selves not simply as men who desire to acquire literary excellence, but also as 
students of correct ethical principles. They study both the writings of Confucius and 
his life, and attempt to acquire both the literary style of their master and also to model 
their lives after his life. They try to sit as Confucius is reputed to have sat, walk as 
he is reputed to have walked, and deport themselves as he is said to have deported 
himself. ‘These young men regard themselves as Confucius regarded himself, a teacher 
of all those about him, and the custom is now universal among the people of regarding 
arents point to y take the 
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Hie work in that land to-day 
Goi to victory, and only as we place oursely 
be able to do our whole duty. 


for everything ; and a man should receive submissively 
| thereto. Death sustained in the discharge of one’s 
|to heaven, Death under handcuffs and fetters cannot 
‘The great man is he who does not lose his child-heart. ‘To 
‘is nothing better than to keep the desires few.” 
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all comers. ‘The illustration on the previous page shows the barrow and one of Brother 
Brown’s assistants. The inscription over the barrow reads, “ Jesus Doctrine Books,” 

Brother Brown writes: “Thousands of pilgrims from all quarters come to worship at 
this ‘sacred pile of rock,’ and we are delighted to believe that many have 
Gospel and have carried away many of our tracts and books to their distant 
Our district tract wheelbarrow stood at the base of the mountain, and, as: 
foot-sore pilgrims passed, thousinds of volumes were sold.” May the 
abundant fruit. 

Within the bounds of the district is a large city called Chi-ning.chou, We have 
Leen trying to gain foothold there for years, but the literuté have been very hostile, 

years, as an entering wedge, we opened a little bookstore on a quiet street, 
whore we sold scientific works as well as Scriptures and tracts. But two years ago we 
were driven out of the city, and our shop was sealed np. 

Last fall, after the imperial edict tolerating Christianity had been issued, Mr. H. 
HL. Lowry and Mr. Brown went to the city and called on the new official, They were 
well received. The magistrate himself procured the key and reopened our bookstore. 
After their retarn a good piece of property inside the East Gate was bought at a low 
figure, because it was “wunted.” It was bought by telegraph, Think of that for 
conservative China! It was once an official residence. The “haunted” portion we 
have made into a native parsonage. 

Mr. Brown says: “The new official, who was sent after the riot, has treated ua well. 
Ho'gave us a feast, issued a proclamation, anil has done everything in his power for us. 
An extract from a letter just received from him will show the kindly feeling he mani- 
fests toward us, Suid letter is addressed to ‘ Bishop’ Brown, and contains his thanks for 
the present of a cheap wateh, which I sent him as an expression of my gratitude for his 
kindness. He says: ‘The watch you so kindly sent me represents twelve hours. Ivis 
not an exaggeration to state that I think of you each of the twelve? ‘Though the 
distance between Chi-ning-chou and 'Tientsin [where Mr, Brown lives] is one thousand 
4 [Chinese miles}, our hearts are knit together as the heart of one man. If these ex- 
tracts are of no other value, they show that a great change lias taken place. Two 
years ago the city was in a state of riot; officials and people opposed to us; now the 
highest official treats us more kindly than our most sanguine expectations. To God 
be the praise!” 

At An-chia-chuang, the oldest circuit on the district, we have taken an advance 
step. Mrs. Gamewell offered them thirty dollars a year if they would open a girls’ 
boarding school. A committee of five chureh members, including the pastor, chosen 
by the members on the circuit, were to haye entire charge of the school. They wrote 
an agreement, pledging the churches on the circuit to provide the schoolroom and 
furniture, food and fuel, and to keep at least ten girls in school for ten months. The 
wife of the pastor gave her services as teacher, When Brother Brown visited the 
school, six months after its opening, he found twelve girls had been enrolled, and eight 
then present passed good examinations in their studies. Besiles this several girls, with- 
out urging, have unbound their feet, The church members contributed thirteen 
hundredweight of grain, seven hundredweight of vegetables, and a like quantity of 
fuel, One member gave a room for the school, and others loan tables and benches. 

In this spirit of self-help we rejoice, and they are pleased themselves, The native 
pastor said, while his fat, round face beamed with satisfaction: “ We did not think it 
could succeed.” 

So the cause of God advances, a step here and another there, While it may seem 
slow to impatient minds, we glory in the fact that “ our God ix marching on” in China, 
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ntow, in China, go to a temple on « stall 









men think they owe their success upon sea and land. Miss Daniels, a mis- 
at Swatow, who visited the temple, describes as follows the temple, 
the idol, and the worshi 

“The temple dedi 








ed to the goddess stands high, and is reached by a flight of 
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stone steps, It is highly ornamented in flowers, fowls, fishes, and Beasts, the ridge~ 
pole being crowned by a great dragon. A noisy theater operates a few feet in front of 
the steps, and on all sides are people with tables for supplying food or mock money- 
Going up the steps one sees direetly in front of the temple an altar for making offer- 
ings to the spirits of such of the departed as have no children to worship them, To 
the right of this isa hage paper image, its head as high as the top of the temple, its 
face and hands as hideous ax you can imagine, This is the ruler of these departed 
spirits, and it is his duty to settle disa- 

greements among those spirits who are 

inclined to quarrel. To the left of the 

altar is a furnace, in which bushels of 

ashes and embers show that during the 

past two days great quantities of mock 

money have been offered. 

“Within the temple, at the farther 
end, sits the goddess in her chair, with 
a heayy canopy above, all elaborately 
wrought in silk, With her attendant 
on either side sho is quite unmindful of 
the earnestness with which two devo- 
tees are tossing their bamboo slips, eager- 
ly watching for the favorable position 
of one black and one white side up, to 
show that their petition will be granted. 

Tn front of the goddess is a row of three 

altars, each about ten feet long and 

three wide, One ix covered with 

lighted tapers and incense pots, in which SHRINE OF KWANON, 

incense sticks are burning, filling the 

building with smoke. The others are loaded with mock money and all kinds of food 
brought for offerings. Here are the entire heads of swine stained a bright pink and 
roasted, fowls of all kinds, fish of all kinds, and the best of frnits, all of which are 
offered, then taken home and eaten by the family. 

* Beyond these altars are mats upon which the worshipers kneel after haying made 
their offerings; and gongs are beaten with a deafening noise while they prostrate them- 
selves before the idol. 

“We turn aside and wander a short distance from the temple, where we find 
number of women whom we tell of our God. Some listen, others examine our dress 
and inquire after our families. When we ask them regarding their worship, the greater 
number acknowledge that the goddess can hear nothing, can say nothing, and ¢an in 
no way help them, and they worship because it is their custom. Others say they did 
not come to worship, but are out for pleasure ; others hold that the goddess does help 
them. Thus, we spend four hours talkin, ith these poor women; and hope that 
some may have heard the Gospel, to accept it in the future,” 


superior man seeks is in hi: 
dignified, and does not wrang 
his words, nor put good words 
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ple above ground than any of the nations have to-day, ‘This tremendous burden of 
years is entitled to respect. “Thou shalt rise up before the hoary bead and honor 
the face of the old man and fear thy God.” If there ito be any sort of missionary 
precedence among the tribes and nations, then China, the ancient field, has a prominent 
claim. The younger are not all to be waited upon first and the elders left to the last. 


OPEN-AIR PREACHING IN CHINA. 


V. The Chinese are physically « tough and hardy and wiry people. Their ability 
to endure vivissitudes and tension and hardship impresses even the passing stranger. 
‘They are not made of that fragile kind of clay which enters into the composition of so 
many Asiatics, They will outwork and outstrip and outwear any of the common 
tribes of Southern Asia, They have if qualities and lasting qualities beyond 
those exhibited by the common run of Javanese, c, Malays, Siamese, ‘Tamils, 
and Bengalis. The native Indian cannot endure any great change of climate, Take 
him away from his own warm sunshine, and he shrivels like a frost-bitten leaf. The 





ess, tO pay profound respect to the requirements of 


righ 
Tn all their heathenism they never deify vice and lust. Dwell on 
the Romans and the Hindus have deified lust, and placed 
les in their pantheon of gods, ‘The Chinese have never 
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“They have debauched plays in their theaters, but they never introduce women on the 
stage, nor have Neufch girls as part of their troup. They have no caste among them. 
“They profess @ recognition of merit and of moral worth only as the standard of the 
true man, Granted that they fall immeasurably short in practice, but though they 
have not lived up tothe standard, they have not changed the standard, The same 
high and lofty rale of procedure which obtained before the days of Confucius is the 
only one recognized as valid to-day. They do not say, “Evil be thou my good.” 
‘They lie, but they denounce lying. They smoke opium, bat they reprobate opium 
smoking. ‘They gamble, but they censure gambling, They have not tried to 
sear their own moral sense, and their moral sense is not seared. They are guilty 
of immorality, bat public opinion does not allow them to glory in it. They are 
not shameless. Some regard for fair dealing, some sense of honor, some man- 
liness, some faith between man and man, some sense of gratitude, some sense of 
mutual obligation, some recognition of the equality of haman brotherhood—some of 
these and other things of lofty mold are there still. They have sunken to low levels, 
‘but they are not stamped out. Indeed, they claim far more than we usually give 
thom credit for, and they have a deal to present in support of the claim. 

Now, salvation is not built on morality, but morality of a new, lofty, and inten- 
sified kind is one of the fruits of salvation. It is vast deal, though, to find here so. 
many correct ideas, so much conscience already developed under the law of nature, so 
much recognition of the second table of the law, so many remains of the primitive 
knowledge of one supreme God, so much in the moral consciousness of the people 
which supports our assertions, so much basis on which to build an appeal to their sense 
of il] desert, 80 much that bears witness to the Seripture doctrine that the wrath of 
God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men who 
hold the truth in unrighteousness. 

These things, too, enter in and help make China the greatest mission field in all 
the world—all this mass of human beings, all this mass of human intellocts, and this 
mass of human hearts, each with its own capacity for everlasting bliss and its liability 
to everlasting pain. ‘The Christian heart again is moved to think of what possibilities of 
praise and thanksgiving to God are here, and yet the field 60 greatly neglected. Three 
hundred and cighty millions of human hearts, each of which onght to be an altar of 
‘Sweet incense in due time and order! What a revenue of glory ought to be coming in 
to the Lord Jesus! On all this round globe is there anywhere such a unique and 
peerless field ? None. The world has but one, 

VHT, China is to be a determining factor in the worlds future. As already 
stated, the nation has had a mighty past. Great statesmen have been produced, great 
acholars have come forth, great philosophers have arisen, great warriors have sprung 
up, works of art of stupendous magnitade have been executed, the grand canal was a 
wonderful conception in its day, the great wall would reach from Boston to St. Louis, 
Discoveries of great yalue have antedated our own. The mariner's compass, the use of 
gunpowder, the art of printing, are all ancient things with them. Let.us not forget 
such names as Fo Hi, Kang Hi, Lau Chau, Confucius, and Mencius, and let us not for- 
get that from this same region went forth two of the greatest generals the world ever 
saw—Tamorlane and Genghis Khan. The facility with which their military genius 
handled vast masses of men is without a parallel in some respects in the history of war- 
fare. These men moved their conquering armies across Asiatic deserts as though they 
Thad been selected fields for “antumn maneuvers.” ‘They set up a Mogul dynasty in 
India, the greatest that ever ruled in its history, headed by such men as the mighty 
Akbar and the magnificent Shah Jehan. 1 well that fact, The glory of Indian 
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a pete the world counts glory, was an outcome of these same northern Mongols. 
Nor did they move alone in that direction; the sheen of their spears was seen on the 
Dnieper as well, and the clattering hoofs of their squadrons of horses made Europe 
tremble, 

And now this mighty isto be followed up bya mighty future, Her lation 
Gatnichmiay with TAGE Hes isegr and silage awarna eth sbildven, caycinds of 
thom coming on, She could take a contract to supply with a working population all 
the waste places of the West, and she is sending out her colonies and squads already, 
wherever she can find a place for them, and still the home population is on the increase. 
China’s greatest history is ahead of her. It is true that in the great movements of our 
day she has not counted for much hitherto. She has been asleep, as one of her states- 
men says, But the sleeper of the ages has begun to wake. Her ancestral cradle has 
ceased to rock; she has risen to his élbows and is looking around; her snores have 
ended; her yawns have attracted the attention of the natiéns. “A huge boneless 
giant,” a public speaker once called her; but the giant’s bones have begun to form, and 
the growing pains have startled statesmen in America and Europe. She is already a 
problem, her wandering children already a bewilderment, Years ago the nations of 
the West sought to get into China, The walls were broken down, the nations got in, but. 
the Chinese got out, and now the nations are almost ready to fight to get them in again. 
‘The copper globe of the fisherman has been opened to let out the imprisoned genii, but 
no power of the West will ever get them back again. lalf a century ago a Chinaman 
with his cue was a sight so rare as to call for a long newspaper paragraph to tell about 
him and the far-off land he came from. Nowadays where is he not to be found? He 
has already become a cosmopolitan. He is in Australia and New Zealand and the 
Sandwich Islands and Demarara and the West Indies, and in England and Canada and 
Mexico and the United States, He has insinuated himself into our towns and villages, 
here and there, one and two and three, and has established his “quarters” in our large 
cities, and jostles along, determined to vindicate his right to live. 

China is to have a great commercial future. Her people are born merchants and 
traders, and, given time and experience, they will make their own opportunity and 
compete with the sharpest for a full share of the world’s gains. Formerly her dealings 
were of the second-hand and the petty shopkeeper kind. Her merchants in Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai operated through foreign merchants, and bought all their supplies 
second and third hand. Now they have become wholesale dealers and importers; they 
keep ran of New York and London prices ; they know the mutations of Western mar- 
kets ; they have their own agents abroad, get their own quotations, and transact their 
own business by telegraph, It has become a fact that old and established English and 
American firms in China, that once did colossal buying and selling with their own fands 
on their own account, have tapered down to be largely mere commission merchants for 
Chinese. They have become thankful for their patronage as well as their custom. In 
foreign settlements, away from home, they show the same ability to keep up with the 
Anglo-Saxon. In Penang they are the moneyed men of the colony; there are million- 
aires among them; they live in style and ride in carriages. In Singapore, the gardem 
city of the tropics, they own two thirds of all the property in the settlement outside of 
the government buildings. They own bank shares, and lines of steamers, and mines of 
tin, and forests of timber, and make fortunes, and ride around, some of them, in costly 
carriages quite equal tothe governor's. But for them the colony could not pay its 
way. England furnishes the governor with his secretaries, the soldiers with their 
rifles, and the police with their batons, to keep order; but Chinamen pay for the food 
they cat and the very clothes they wear upon their backs. The business of the whole 
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region round about is largely in their hands. Not only do they run their own affairs, 
‘but, as « prominent official said, “there ix not a heavy transaction among the foreign 
merchants in Singapore which a Chinaman has not got his finger in paaniaa? Nor 
is it with Europeans only that they compete successfully. They lead all Asiaties—Hin- 
dus, Arabs, and even the shrewd Moguls, And so they, are progressing every year, 
wotting experience, widening their scope of vision, broadening their field of effort, 
branching out, taking new ventures, becoming bolder operators,and pushing them- 
selyes into business whether other people want them or not. 

China is to have a great political future, not one which is to concern simply her- 
self, but one which is to affect the world, Who would have said such a thing fifty 
years ago? Who would have said then that China would ever become a consequential 
factor in European politics, or that her attitude would affect the moves on the diplo- 
matic chesshoard? Yet already has that thing come to pass, England and Russia 
are rivals in Asia. If the Lion and the Bear should lock jaws on each other anywhere 
on the long range of the Hindu Kooxh both of them will have to watch the coils of 
the Dragon, Neither England nor Russia cares to provoke China, Humanly speaking 
these three powers hold the destiny of Asia in their hands. England is the most pow~ 
‘erful at present, but the others have the best foothold. In a sense each holds the bal- 
ance of power between the other two. Of course China holds her share. ‘I’o hold the 
balance of power between these two nations is to hold it for all Asia; and to hold it 
for all Asia is to make herself felt in all the council chambers of Europe. Some things 
already spoken of have been referred to as “ancient things.” These are moder 
things—+o modern that they have come up in the last quarter of a century ; so very” 
modern that many people at home, supposed to be well informed, have not heard of 
them, Be assured that China has begun to apprehend the situation, Her statesmen 
are aware of it, and intend to profit by it. Indeed, they have begun to do so already; 
their political winnings are coming in. If rumors are to be taken Russia has been 
trying her hand on the Chinese ambassador, and the Chinese ambassador has beew 
trying his band on the Russians, to get them to hold off from the proposed demon- 
stration on the Yang-tse, Strangely enongh, Russia has dropped ont of the coalition, 
and now England makes haste slowly. European problems are being manipulated in 
China. As yet the Chinaman is a green player on a European chessboard, but he is 
going to school and taking lessons. Give him praetice,and he wll get there along 
with the others. 

IX, China is the greatest mission fleld in the world, because success in it is essen- 
Hal to the consercation of missionary success in 30 many other great fields, Missions 
remain no longer local; they have become ies Saw In the beginning of a war 
there may be separate campaig: : ch may be decisive, Not until the 
movements become parts of a combined whole missi 
to-day. We have wet eld nd Seite 


proaching the center. China is 
this world, and it is the strongest 


ruption ; but unconverte 
declare will religions 
powerfully on all the 





likely to come, A great missionary 
presses, schools, hospitals, all on great scales, according to 
on persons. And this large missionary body is being scattered 
, the empire: in the cities, to preempt them in the name of th 
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towns and villages, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord; on the mountains, to 
ery, “ Behold, the morning cometh, the darkness is past and the true light now shineth.” 
‘There are some places in the empire which they are not able safely to penetrate ; but 
where they can there they go, and there they are, and there they stick, and there they 
stay. The words of David may be paraphrased and applied to China: “Day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge; there is no speech nor 
dialect in the land where their voice is not heard; their line is gone out through all the 
provinces, and their words to the end of the empire.” 

When intelligent and discerning missionary boards are thus willing to invest their 
men and their means to such an extent it indicates great expectations, for which there 
must be great preparation, “to make ready a people prepared for the Lord.” Here 
are to come great collisions; here are to be fought great and decisive battles for the 
trnth; here the powers of darkness are to make a stand for the ascendency of heathen- 
ism ; and here the soldiers of light are to make a stand for the supremacy of the Prince 
of Peace, “And there was war in heaven; Michael and his angels fought against the 
dragon; and the dragon fought and his angels.” It is not without moral suggestiveness 
that we remember that the device on the banner of China is a dragon, and that the 
dragon is pictured as trying to swallow the sun, It is the very symbol of Satan. He 
will do his best to keep his goods in peace. But he shall be cast out; and when that 
is done there will ring through the length and breadth of this devil-ridden land a 
mighty song of thanksgiving which all the world shall hear. “Now is come salvation 
and strength, and the kingdom of our God and the power of his Christ.”"— Baptist Mis- 
sionary Magazine. 





mother, mud became China's chief gods. Then the 
‘fn, moon, and sians were personified and worshiped. 
Chins bowel down to ‘the hosts of heaven.’ The 


xrent mountsins aud rivers were also deified and 
placed amony the state gods. 

“ This naire worship continues in fall force to the 
present tive In the sputhern suburb of Peking 
stands « great marble altar to heaven, where the em- 
peror, novompanied by his high officials, worahips on 


y and in the 
‘western suburban altar to the moon, Bat nowhere ia 
Peking, atid nowhere in China, is there a single altar 
dedicated to the worship of Shang-tl, the god of the 
ancient classic, Nature has takon tho place of 
God, 

“Polythelsm aud Idolatry followed. From the 
dawn of history the Chinese worshiped their ances- 
tors, regurdiug the dead as in some sort tutclary do- 
ities, This naturally led to the deification and wor- 
ship of decoased heroes and bencfactory, till the gods 
of China, incrousing age by age, became logion. Her 
‘well-stocked pantheon contains gods of all sorts and 
sizos. Thoro are gods of heaven and earth; gods of 
tio sin, moon, and stars; gods of the mountai 
seas, and rivers; gods of fira, war, an 
woaltl, rank, and Hterature; horses, cow 
sects. 

“But the dogradation did not stop here, Tho Chi 
nese sink lower still and became demon worshipers. 


lintels of snot doors, to protect 
ovil spirits, Nigh 


may be soon on the walls and hourdings of Peking, 
assuring the people what ‘prayer to the venerable 
fairy fox is certain to be answered,” 

“Thus low have the great Chinese peoplo fallen, 
Hiterally fulfilling the words of the apsatle Paul: 
*Professing themselves wo be wiso, they became fools, 
and changed the glory of the incorruptible God intoan 
image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
four-footed beasts, and creeping things.’ This ia the 
result of four thoweand years of continuous national 
Ie, Daring those long centuries China has grown 
enormously In powor, wealth, and intelligence. But 
in religious knowledge tho rolling oenturies have wit- 
nessod only gradual dogradation and decay. China, 
“by wisdom, knew not God.’ 

“ Onoe upon a time a wise man and a simple child 
of nature were put into a labyrinth without aclew, to 
0 which would find its way out first. Both pore 
Ished in tho vain attempt. Neither wisdom nor sim- 
plicity provailed, ‘The Chinese, with bis clyMlzation 
and learning, is that wise man, and the African say 
ny he child of nature. Both have failed to find 

have become worshipers of blind mature, 
evil demons, and dumb avimals, Without 

man is without a lamp unto hia feet and a 
‘unto his path, The Bible fs the only elew to the 
problems of life, and the only light 
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will not {nepire faith, And I would rather see the 
Chinese: than atheists. Superstition ie 


etter than yinbelicf. Only the Bible can give back 
to China the lost knowledge of God, and we have 
now = urand opportunity of giving her that Biblo, 
The whole of that great empire is now open to us, 
aud we ato free to preach the Gospel and to dis- 
tribute the word of life among its teeming mil- 
Hons," 


Anothor missionary in Chinn thus writes about the 
gods of the Chinese and their worship: 

“The Chinese think there are a great many gods, 
some male and others female. It is hard to say 
which they regard as their supreme god, or whether 
they have any such, They commonly worship Tien, 
which seems to moun tho sune with them that heaven 
does with us Thoy also worsllp the sun and the 
earth. ‘Thy also worship Tienhow, the “Queen of 
Heaven.” Sho is also called Kwanon, and is the 
patron goddess of sullora, Loong Wang, or the 
Dragon King, {x the god of rivera. They have also 
the god of learning, the god of riches, and # very 
great many others, Besides these gods there are 
the spirits of their ancestors and a great many other 
spirits tat they worslip There are, for instance, 
the spirits of the mountains, and tho spirits of the 
hills, nnd the spirits of the valleys, and tho spirits of 
rivers and brooks, and the spirits of treea, and the 
spirits of rocks, und the spirits of roads and bridges, 
and jiobody knows how many others, Iwill tell you 
some of the ways in which they worship them, and 
thove are things that I have seen myself and know to 
‘be tran. 

“The way in which they worship these 
gods and spirits is by burning incense before them, 
offering them pidces of gilt or silvored papor, and 
making sacrifices either of animals or of some other 
Kind of food and drink, The incenso which they 
burn is commonly either sandalwood, which gives a 
very plesaant odor when burnt, or else a kind of com: 
position made of the dust of sandwlwood and other 
substances, which is formed into little sticks about 
‘ga large ax a common goose-quill, These sticks aro 
called Joss sticks. Thoy are sold in almost every 
shop by the hundred, and thero ia hardly a person in 
‘China who docs not use a great many of them overy 


Tighted and placed there by travelers, in order 
‘Win spirit of the wood ae not injure | them 
went on thelr Journey. This is a { 

thing. So it is whon they aro goin 


every bout has ita idol, 1 once offered 
dollar for an old, dirty, ugly idol in one « r 
boat, tit ho told me no—he would not ta 
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hundred doltars for if, becuse it brought him all his 
good Wick, And when the bout starts they oom- 
wonly light some bits of silvered paper, and, waving 
ties ap and down, throw them into the water, This 
Thave often seen done, and commonly I lave obserred 
that it waa dono by * boy or by the youngest per- 
son in tho boat, T once asked a man why he did so, 
and what answor do you think he gave? He anid 
it was on offering to the deeit and to evil spirits, that 
they might be fuvoruble to them and not hinder or 
injure them on their voyage!” 

A mitsionory in China writes: “The feeling of 
dissatisfaction and longing for help is shown in the 
readiness of the Chinese to forsako an old and follow 
4 new idol that secures the reputation of having 
special powers One conspicuous feature tn their 
‘treatment of the idols is a Inck of reverence, ‘Their 
worship is pure selfishness. Seldom docs a sense of 
sin have anything to do with it, Fear of teniporal 
calamity, longing for good luck, the desire to have 
sons, to be rich and distinguighed—thees are the 
motives that prompt them, Fear of retribution is 
felt to some extent, nnd the Indefinite hope that sin 
will not be punished if offerings aro made,” 


‘Tur Brass Mute Cure. 

A teavoler, recently returned from Peking, tells 
us that he saw a method of cure which may be new 
to some of our readera. In # temple outside one of 
the city gates is to bo found a brass mule of life alze, 
supposod to have wonderful healing properties. Pa- 
tients suffering from every imaginable disease seek 
this temple to obtain a cure. The method pursued is 
as followa: Supposing you stiffer from seintion, you 
fo with all speed to this famous temple, and, havirg 
discovered the particular part of the brass mule cor 
responding to the palnful region of your own body, 
You first rub the animal a certain number of times, 
‘and then with the same hand shanpoo your own dis 
abled member, and theu—well, then the pain goes, 
‘The special feature of this method of cure ts {tx de- 
lightful simplicity. Is your tooth aching? Just 
scrub the mule’s tooth and aterward your own, and, 
voild! the cure ia complete, Haye yon an ulcer of 
the cornea? Pass tho tips of your fingers to and fro 
over the particular eyeball of the mule, and thes, with 
‘well-regulated pressure, rub repeatedly tie afflicted 
eyo, The mulo hus, unhappily, lost his ight during 

J ; res he has been cngnged in his benev- 
uballs, we are told, having been 
gmdually worn awoy, as the rerult of constant fric- 


jue, having fallen 
age him an opportunity 





‘Turning Round the Bridge Ladder, 

4x China, after tho dead body of an elderly person 
bas been laid out, a singular custom is observed in 
‘many fimilies, If there aro married daughters, and 
shoy are living within a reasonable distance for them 
to attend tho funeral, they are expected to returu 
homo with their husbands and children. 

Seroral Taoist priests are employed to propare the 
“bridge Jadder” and aid in the celebration of the 
ceremony, st the expense of the son-in-law or sons-in- 
tow of tho deceased, A post some seven or eight 
foct high is placed in 8 socket or frame standing on 
the ground in a perpendicular position. Into liolea 


Turning Round the Bridge Ladder. 


pended one or two large paper hangiugs, relating to 
the Infernal regions. The body of the deceased is 
lying on one side of the room, of, if thore is an ad~ 
joining room whieh can be aed, it is pieced in it. 
When everything is ready the ceremony ia commenced 
‘by lighting the lamps and candies on the © bridge 
ladder," as well a9 the candies and incense on the 
table, The priests chant their liturgy amid the noise 
of cymbals, The married daughter comes forward, 
having a white cotton cloth bound about her head, 
partially concealing her eyes, or she holds to her eyes 
white cotton cloth much as one would a handker- 
chief while crying. The eldest son of the deceased, 
if there be living sons, now advances, and taking 
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made In the sides of this post ure fastened several tiers 
‘of aticks or bamboo, two or thres fiet long. These 
sticks project outward and upward a little from the 
perpendicular post. Sometimes these sticks amount 
to several tong. 

‘The longer ones are placed toward the bottom, 
the shorter ones toward tho top, tho lowest tior 
ing thireo or four feet from the ground. At the ox- 
trome outer end of each is susponded by a wire a kind 
of glass cup, containing oit and wicking, tho whole 
constituting a lamp, On the top of the upright post 
fs placed a candle, Into. a hole about throo fect from 
the ground made in the upright post is inserted a pole, 
projecting # right angle, some two or threo foot longer 
Un the longest of the sticks having lamps at their 
end, This “bridge ladder" is placed in tho middlo 
‘ef the room. On ono alde of the room is placed a 
table having candles and incense upon it, On the 
wall or partition, of the room, by this table, aro sus- 

















hold of the end of the long pole, pushes gontly ageinst 
ft; the post turning in its socket, the entire “bridge 
Indder" moves. The wife of tho eldest son, his 
younger brothers and their wives, the marricd 
@anghtors of tho deceased and their children, ete, now 
follow slowly the elder brother as he pushes around 
the “ bridge ladder” for a fow times. 

Tho object of this performance with the “bridge 
ladder” is to lighten and aasigt the deceased on his 
way, It is called “bridge ladder” because it is 
fancied to resemble a bridge and a ladder. The 
bridge would aid the dead to pass rivers, and the lad. 
dor would kelp him to climb steop places, should he 
Doolittie. 


moot such impediments on his journ 





“Coxrvctaxnet in China is a aystem of morality 
and political economy, and relates to the duttes of 
men to each other in the family, in the community, 
and in tho stato.” 








Ancestral Worship in China, 


‘Anoestral Worship in China, 
Ax the Mirsionary Conference in Shanghai, Chiua, 
in May, 1890, during the discussion of aucostral 


1, Ancestral worship presupposes the disembodied 
sotils to be subject to the same desires and wants as 
sonls living in tho body. 

2. Ancestral worship demands real sacrifices (even 
boody}; the idea of supplying the wants of the dex 
parted, of propitiatiug them, of removing calamities, 
and of gaining spectal Vlessings allows no other in- 
terprotation, The ceremonial is the sume as in 
worsluiplng deities, 

3, Ancestral worahip presupposes the happiness of 
the dead depending on tho sacrifices from thelr 
living descendants, 

A. Ascostral worship presupposes that the human 
soul, at the moment of death, is divided invo three 


portlous—one going to hades, one to remain st the 
grave, wud one to reside iu the twblet at the ancestral 
hall. 


5. Ancestral worship presupposes that these throe 
souls are attracted ty the sacrificial ceremonial and 
partake of tho etheren! parts of tho sacrifices. 

& Ancestral worship presupposes that all de- 
parted sels, not favored with sacrifices, turn into 
Thingry ghosts and cause all kinds of calamities to 
the living. 

7. Ancestml worship presupposes the welfare of 
the living tw be caused by blessings from the de. 


$. Ancestral worship is not merely commemora- 
tive but = pretended intercourse with the world of 
spirits, with the powers of lmdes, or of darkness, for- 
biden by divine law. 

9, Ancestral worship, in trunsgressing the bounda: 
ries of human obligation, evokes vil of n very sorious 
nature. ‘This is ns truc of its most ancient f 7 


on an equality with heaven 


(> Spell dle 


ness; 48 encl clan lias [ta own ancestral 


worship 0 
view of paternal authority which crushes individual 
Wherty. 


16, ‘Ancortral worship enichaina millions of talanted 
people Ly ancient institutions and prevents sound 


ANCESTRAL TARLET. 
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r thy father und thy mother” i the 
bound to fulfil. 


‘toward Maton wena Christianity brings men 
Into divine relationship through the now bith by 
Ancestral worship only knows the 

blood which are ypoeed to 

. It is, therefore, even seithout 


mos, China, gives the follow. 
seen of Chinese worship 











short footboard for support. They stand sometimes 
singly, sometimes in rows throe or four docp, on a 
high narrow table, along one end of tho entrance hall 
which serves as guost room in every heathen home. 
‘For some time after coming to China 1 did not notice 
tho tablets, being more interested in examining the 
Idols which occupy the center of the tablo, My ar- 
tention was first forcltily directed to the tablets when 
calling on on old woman und inquiring alter hier sick 
duugliter, She pouted her lips in the direction of the 
table, taying, “There she is!” On looking up, ox- 
pecting to sco the girl enter, I noticad a new slip of 
wood which had been added to the dusty column of 
worm-enten tablets, and realized that the young 
woutan was supposed to be sented there; et yet 
‘till prevent. 

‘A week or two ago Mig M. Talmage and T took 
jvanlage of a bright day to visit some Christians in 
& village near Amos. While one of us took notes of 
the names and ages of the women and girls in tho 
family, trying: to find pupils for the schools, the other 
spoke to the crowds of heathen who gathered about 
the doors. Wo visited about twenty honses, and in 
only two of theae did we find the tables vacated by 
their row of ghostly tablets; not because tho 
Christians themselves worshiped them, but because, 
owing to the Chinese custom of having large families 








CHILDREN WOKSHIVIXG ANCKSTHAL TABLETS. 
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under ono roof, thore were always heather relations 
fn the houses who objected to their removal In 
every house, belind the crowd of smiling, gayle 
dressed women who lostened to greet us, stood the 
silent host of their departed ancestors, m people who 
were not n people, and yet whose influence oute 
woighed that of the living souls before ua A fiving: 
woman has little power in China, but the spirit of the 
dead is greatly to bo feared. For this reasom suicide 
is often perpetrated by way of revenge Evan 
children in 8 6t of anger will attempt to drown or 
hang themselves, the living being Wien throavencd 
with the anger of she dead. 

In house after house the long tables faced us, 
sometimes gilded and varnished, with gay cloth 
hangings, but moro often dusty, & mass of cobwebs 
and confusion, In the conver stood the idols, occa 
sionally in a glass caso; the Goddess of Meroy, the 
principal figure, with on one hand the earth god, and 
‘on the other tho kitchen god, red and smiling. 
Then, In long rows, the tablots, with basins of ico, 
surmounted by n few cash and an orange, placed in 
front. Other offerings, of vermicelli, vegetables, and 
meat were often scen. Each tablet is supposed to 
havo its separate Lasin and chopsticks, so that, as a 
man remarked, when demolishing his houschold gods, 
“Today's work will save n good deal of dish washing.” 
At all feasts and ceremonies, in seasons of mourn- 
ing und rejoicing, the spirits of the dead must 
have their share of the good things, In the midst 
of tho buay life around they keep their silent 
watch—dead, but not gone, ever wakeful, ready 
to work vengeance and evil on all offenders. 

Having been accustomed from childhood to be- 
lieve In the power and preseuce of these ancos- 
tors, it is no easy matter, even for Christians, to 
rid thomaclves of superstitious fears and at the 
same time oppose the public sentiment of filial 
duty by giving up ancestral worship. Only a 
short time ago I met with an instance of this, 
Oue afternoon a Christian woman asked me to 
go with a friend and visit a neighbor of hers 
who had lately become interested in the Gospel, 
Sho had given up the worship of Idols, but 
feared to part with the tablets. She thoughe if 
we would pray with her she would have cour 
age to throw them nway. A few minutes’ walk 
from the chapel brought us to her home—a tiny 
hovel whero a loom with it half-finished web 
of cloth nearly filled the room. Dust and eob- 
webs, broken carthenware, stools, and buckets, 
Metered tho floor and heaped the corners. It 
was a cool, broczy morning, but a flare of 
warmth flashed out front under the rice baller, 
where a blazing fire crackled over the handful 
of thorus which had been thrust under the 
earthen stove. Cold though it was, the woman 
wo came to soe was bathed in. perspiration= aa 
she drew out somo dusty slabs of wood from 
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one of tle buckets and held thom 
up in the sunlight “Do you seo 
these ?"” she said, addressing a crowd 
of boys and womeu in the doorway, 
whe, sileat for the moment, were 
watching the svcwe with eager curi- 
osity. “Tai going to have nothing 
more to do with them; they are of 
‘no use. Tam going to trust in Jesus 
the Saviour. 1 know he will pro- 
tect me.” ‘Then, tuming to us, she 
said, earnestly, “Pry for me, and 
Twill not be nfmid, even if my an- 
cestors revenge themsclvos and take 
my life. The Saviour will watch 
‘over me; he will take me to heaven, 
‘will he uot?" 

After a little talk and prayer to- 
gether, the tablets were tied up in a 
napkin. One seemed to have been 
broken, and was held together by 
‘a string. “That was done some 
months ago," explained our guide, 
“when my friend decided to give 
up the worship of idols. She gave 
her gods to the children to play 
with, and the tablets she began to split up for fire- 
wwood, but when she had broken ono she was afraid 
and tied it together again, lest the spirit should be 


angry and bring ovil influences to bear on her” 
* Aro you quite willing to give us these?” we askod 


again, before carrying away the bundle, “Quito 
willing, You will pray for me, will you not? J will 
{rust in the Saviour; indeed, T will not be afraid.” 
‘So, with an explanation to tho neighbors and an in 
-yitation to come and henr at the clupel, we left her, 
hoping that some day ahe may be able to read in the 
women’s school in Amoy, and so learn more of the 
Saviour in whom sho has already put her trust. 

A fow days after I was tolling the story to an old 
‘wchoolgirl Sho smiled, and said, “My grand. 
mother, too, was very much afraid of the spirits. 
When she first worshiped God she Inid the tablets 
tnder the table. As no harm came of it she put 
them behind the bed for a night or two. Still no 
evil came to the family, so she grew bolder and put 
them fn the dust heap. As thoy did not avengo 
‘even this indignity it showed plainly that they had 
mo power, #0 slo fearlessly chopped them up to 
Hight the fire and boil the rico.” 

‘Dr. B,C, Hoory writes: “Tho aystem of ancestral 
‘worship torrorizes the living and presents a picturo 
‘of the dead at onco misorablo aud hopeless, The 
‘Amoutst of expense involved is immense. Ancestral 
‘tomples are more numerous thun any other kind of 
public buildings It has been estimated that the 
Chinese spend directly on ancestral worship one 
hundred and twenty millions of dollars overy year. 
‘To this sliould ke added the money given under the 


RIDE AND GROOM WORSHIPING DEFORE THE ANCKSTRAT 
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name of public charity for the relief of the wandering 
ghosts, which makes a total of more than one hun- 
dred sud fifty millions of dollars speut in vain wor- 
shipof the dead. Under this system a man whowill 
expend ton thousind dollars on a lucky grave for his 
{athor will hardly give fifty cents toward the burial 
of his infant child, under the delusion that the little 
spirit so carly blasted is accursed and powerless to 
help or harm him.” 

A correspondent in China of the Mission Field saya: 

“The extent of idolatry is something fearful, and 
custom has welded it tight together with all the 
intents and purposes, thoughts and actions of the 
Chinose. Everywhere we are confronted by this 
gigantic evil. From the palace down to the beggar’ 
mud but over 400,000,000 souls of them are eu» 
slaved by idolatry. Evory family poorly fed and 
poorly clad, every family richly fod and richly clad, 
alt have thotr idols in their homes, which are their 
chief concern, which must be fod, worshiped, and 
guarded, Idolatry Is an enormons expense to 
these poople already strickon in poverty, Bet 
all the money that is spent on tomples and sbrines 
fortunes aro wasted by burning make-believe monoy, 
miniature paper houses, men, horses, and women, 
trunks, bandboxes, and furniture, and also by prow 
viding provisions for the poor departed souls in the 
other world, Twenty Mowand dollars aro spent in a 
certain month of the year on one temple alone in 
the Canton province. The sum spent for idolatry 
throughout the empire in o year is estimated to be 
the magnificent sum of $00,000,000 at the rery low. 
est. Mark such liberality! 7 
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The Feast of Spring in China. 


‘The Feast of Spring in China. 
BY REY. C BOXE, 


Most nations seem to celebrate a spring festival, 
and to this rule China is noexception, Moreover, of 
all ite yearly feaste—and they are legion—this Ia one 
of the moet popular. The geaesis and development 
of Tsing Ming can with difficulty be traced, exceptin 
general outline. Its present popularity, however, is 
unique It finde no place, and is not even hinted at 
in the Confucian classica, The eago's remark, “In 
spring and autumn they repaired and beautified the 
temple halls of their fathers,” can hardly rofer there- 
to, Tho festival appears to have become important 
during the palmy days of the Teng dynasty, A.D. 618~ 
905, and was colebrated chietly by the elegant and 
learned, 

As the namo Tring Misg moans “ freshness and 
sunshine,” so the time of its celebration was always 
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aturta for the grave in the golden sunlight of early 
dawn, laden with baskets of provisions, gilt paper 
money, tallow candies, incense sticks, fire crackers, 
and an antediluvian hoe, With this anciont boc they 
clear off the weeds and brambles, and dig up two big 
clods of turf, which they place tipon the bead of the 
grave to prove to the world that they have been 
filial; with the paper money they satiafy the cravings 
‘of the expectant shade, and with tho provisions they 
satisty themsolves, 

‘Their work aud worship finishod, the letting off of 
crackers gives amusement to the younger section of 
the party, and informs the spirits that the ceremony 
isorer. The worshipers then return to tho 
where they abandon themselves to conviviality and 
social intercoures. Meanwhile those wlio cannot 
“go t the mountain” arrange that the mountain 
shall come to them. Th other words, In each doors 


post of every house sprays of green willow are stuck, 


WELCOMING THE SPRING IN CHINA,” 


spring, which ia, or should be, a time of gladoces. 
Poets, suthors, and statesmen assembled at the 
spring resldences of thoir rulers, composed their 
poems, drank tholr wine, looked out upon and en- 
Soyed themountaln landscape bedocked in its garments 
6f approaching spring, They returned Inden with 
green bouglis, which were visible proofs that grim 
winter had departed and spring had come. What was 
ones a monopoly of the rich has now become the prop- 
erty of all, and millions forsake the dreary towns for 
the freak greea country with the fecling that this is 
“the liappiest time of all the glad New Year." 
‘They go to worship thoir fore‘athors at the graves 
of their ancestors—when they can discover them 
amid tho brambles and long grass by 
often hidden, ‘Then there Is the familly 
the ancestral hall; after which follows the 
roast pork and pickled cabbage. Tho family party 


which are sid to attenct and direct th 
ghosts to their respective homes and feasts. 


Binding the Peet, 

Tr is well known that the feet of the women of 
China are bound in their youth, #o that they can walk 
with difficulty when-they grow up. Two explana- 
tlons are given of the origin of the custom: one, that 
the fashion was sct by an empress who hod herself 
deformod foot; another, that the practice was instis 
tuted fo prevent women going about, and so making 
mischief, During the first year or two the poor vic~ 

ims suffer intense pain, many of them, in summer, 

ostrate with fever, But large fect ure said 

moral, and tho poor children, believing 

‘are something dreadful, shudder at the 

zht of them. A change, however, is said to be 

y he people in this eonnec- 

tlon, and we are told that the next generation wilh 
‘see great alterations In Chinese homes. 
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MONTHLY MISSIONARY CONCERT. 


Topics for the Year. 

Jan., The World; Feb., China: Mar., Mexico: Apri. India 
and Burma; May, Malaysia; June, Africa; July, 
United States; Aug., Italy and Bulgaria; Sept., Japan 
and Korea; Oct. Scandinavia, Germany. and Switzer 
land; Nov., South America; Dec., United States, 


Protestant Educational Work in Ohina. 
BY RRV. J. W. DAVIS, D.D. 


T pivme the subject of education into three parts, 
and will treat of (1) Bricks, (2) Books, (3) Brains, 

1. Bricks. This single word is intended to sug- 
gest the question, What kind of houses and material 
appliances have the mission schools in China? 

(1) As today schools. We find here a sad want 
-of brit Gererally a native house is rented for a 
day school. It is on « narrow alley (culled a street 
by courtesy); the room is paved with tiles, black 
with age and dampuess, and the court is narrow and 
badly drained. The pupile sit on stools too high for 
‘them, there is nothing to support their backs or 
their feet; thero is no playground, and frequently 
‘there are no maps or charts to relieve the dullness 
of their tasks. 

(2) In the high schools or boarding schools we find 
better brickg and more of them. The premises are 
‘owned, or held on long lease; the houses are, as a 
rule, built at mission expense and are healthful and 
comfortable. 

(3) In a fow cases there are large roomy buildings 

erected according to carefully prepared architectural 
plans and at heavy cost. As @ modern instance, 
illustrating the matter of bricks, I cite the case of the 
superb building of the Anglo-Chinese School for Girls 
in Shanghai, intended for the education of the 
-daughters of the higher classes; terms, $3 a month 
for each girl. This school is under the able manage- 
ment of Miss Laura Haygood, sister of Bishop 
Atticus Haygood of the American Methodist Epis- 
-copal Church, South. The Nother branch of the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church is famous for 
bricks. This mission ha planned great things in 
the line of education, and in some of the great cities 
in the Yung-tse valley we see handsome mission 
school buildings. These piles of brick seem to stim. 
ulate the Chinese government to progress in educa- 
tion. 

In Nanking “extensive buildings, including foreign 
residences, arc now being erected near the steamer 
fanding for the new naval college,” which is a school 
conducted by the Chinese government, in which 
young men are to be thoroughly taught by Furo- 
peans the art of naval warfare. 

As to chemical, astronomical, and other kinds of 
-Spparatus, mineralogical collections, ete. it is in a 














few instances only that a mission school in China is 
found provided with these valuable aids to both 
teacher and pupil. Among the best equipped schools 
of the empire I may place that of Dr. Mateer, in 
Tung-chow, Shan-tung Province, and that of Dr. Par 
ker, in Soo-chow, 80 miles from Shanghai. 

2. The second point concerning education relates 
to Boks. What kind of text-books are used? Are 
books in Chinese preferred, or can the pupils use 
books in English? ‘The text-books are mainly in the 
Chinese language. The question of preparing text- 
books in Chinese, written from a Christian standpoint, 
has received much earnest attention. In 1877 there 
was a General Missionary Conference in Shanghai. 
From that time till 1890 there was a “school and 
text-book series committee,” which greatly stimulated 
the preparation of bool Tn 1890, at the general 
conference in Shanghai, education was thoroughly 
discussed. During that conference this committee 
handed over its accumulation of books, materials, and 
funds to the Educational Association of China, which 
ld just been formed. This Educational Association 
grappled with the difficulty of preparing lists of tech- 
nical terms to be used. Different writers, dealing 
with subjects now to the Chinese, use different terms. 
Now York is represcuted in several waya; quinine 
has two or three names; eo of terms in arithmetic. 
‘The greatest multiplication of different terms is found 
in caso of names of places and historical characters. 
‘The Educational Association appointed a committee 
to try to bring order out of this chaos. They have 
‘encovraged individuals to do special work. 

Mr. Hayes, of Tung-chow, Shan-tang, has completed 
8 work on Astrouomy, and the following works have 
been undertaken: Natural Theology, by Mr. Wherry; 
Mental Philosophy, by Dr. Sheffield; Moral Philoso- 
phy, Dr. Mateer; Trigonometry, Dr. Parker; Zoology 
and Natural History, Mrs. Parker; Political Geogra- 
phy, Mr. Kingman; Physical Geography, Dr. Pilcher. 
‘A fairly good work on Political History, by Dr. 
Sheffield, has been available for some time. And the 
same author has given us a good Church history, 
covering the first six centuries of the Christian era. 

3. I conclude this discussion of education with a 
few remarks on Brains, I will atate, without elabor 
tion, arguments which show that the Chinese are a 
highly intellectual people. 

(1) They learn and practically use that difficult 
written language, which one of the old Jesuit mis- 
sionaries said was an invention of the devil made to 
keep the Gospel out of China, 

(2) Chinese lads, educated in the United States, 
have been found able to compete successfully with 
Agnlo-Saxons. ‘1 

(3) The enormous bulk of Chinese literature shows 
that they are a thinking people. 
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(4) Noto Chilng's intellectual Influence over sur. 
ronading nations—Korea, Japan, Formosa, Anam, 


ove. 

(5) Noto also the commercial ability shown by 
Clitimmen all over the world, Iu Sinm and the Sand 
wick: Islands their influence prevails; aud they fear 
‘no competition if they have a fair Held. 

As to political ability, observe— 

(1) The vastness, the complexity, and practical 
workings of their gorernmont. 

(2) Cousider the broad fret that China stinds in 
epite of the dishonesty of the officials, The fact 
that oqeilieium i# preserved, that the whole machine 
doca not burst to pieces, is proof of consummate 
brain power on tho part of the ruling clastos. 

(@) Note tho shrewdness, the far reaching, ax 
well ae penetrating skill. displayed by them in deal 
ing with foreigners. When foreed to promise to doa 
thing, what marvelous ability they show in contriv- 
ing low not to do it! All this gises proof of 
as capacity unsurpassed by any people on 


a this brief outline of argument suffice to show 
that tho third requisite, Brain power, needed In odue 
eationat work, fa found in China abundantly— 
Chinese Recorder, 


Outlook of Protestant Missions in Ohina, 
BY REV. 3. w. DAVIS, D.D. 

‘Tae mission statistics prosented to the General 
Missionary Conference, held in Shanghai, in May, 1890, 
are the latest to-bo had, The number of foroign 
smilssionaries thon reported was: 589 men, 301 wives, 
316 single women ; 4 total of 1,296. Now there aro 
about 1,600 in October, 1892. The native helpers in 
1890 numbered 1,657; the organized churches, 522, 
‘of which 94 were self-supporting; the communicants 
at the close of 1939 were 37,287, We note the 
growth of the Protestwnt communicant in Chinas 


As to the outlook of Protestant 
1. Persecution must be expected, China is very 
much like a giant, who is subject to eplloptic fila It 


is very certain that he will have convulsions from 
time to timo, und thoro is no telling when the spasms 


And wlien the giant has one of | 


will oper. 
patient, pitiful 


that he must dio, and die #000 ; 
covers and resumes his usual occu 


lasted a fow months during the spring and summer 
of 1891. It scems to havo subsided now, But it Js 
‘os certaln that there will be other outbreaks ax it is 
that there will be earthqnakes in Japan, Like 
Japan's earthquakes, like the opileptic's convulsions, 
these outbreaks of ar in Chinn are 
absolutely unpreventable, Of this, therefore, we may 
be sure: in tho prosecution of mission work in China 
rep pagina A ch ele =i 


2 Tho progress of evangelizing China will go on 
steadily, Local earthquakes, however terrible, do 
Aot put a stop to the life and activity of the nation as 
awhole, So of the China mission work, Tho rlots, 
however widespread, are, after all, merely local. The 
mission work, ax a whole, goes on, and will goon, In 

Refal 


continue to pour into the empire. 
tracts, newspapers will be multiplied. Conseerated 
men and women will press forward the medical work. 
Native workers will be educated and sent forth from 
achools constantly improving in their methods, And, 
‘Dest of all, earnest humble cries for help will duily 
rise to God and move the arm that rules the world. 
3, Finally, mission work in China will 
triumph, ‘The tak to whieh the Chureh is called in 
China is, in many points, like what accomplished im 
the mighty Roman empire, Ta that ancions atriggle 
was victorious Truth triumphed in 
spite of mighty emperors, cunning priests, wise phil- 
osophers, cruel magistrates, pitiless soldiers, savage 
doasts, flerce flames, and flondish tortures, 
History wilt repeat itself, Christian trath will tri- 
ump in China, Stubborn conservatism, stupendous 
national pride, intense worldlinoss, hoary superstition, 
adamuntine hardness of heart, besotted vice, opium 
‘amoking—the most enchanting ‘und. enchaining sin 
that ever cursed a nation—all combined under the 
bitterest nntiforsign projudice that the world ever 
saw—all this will be swept away by the tide of Chris- 
tinn thought that ia now merely lapping the shores of 
the empire. This tide will riso higher and higher, for 
the power of God ig in it. It will bursterery barrier; 
‘it will sweep away every obstacle; it will overflow: 
‘Ohins.— Chinese Recorder, 


Chinen Book Lending and Brangulting Sovay. 


‘Tus society had ite origin three yours sgo in a 
union prayer meeting of the Chineso ia Canton, ‘The 
Clrineso felt that the school-teachors and tits 

neo wore not reached, since fow of 

’ |. Again, thoy realized 

at in order to eas the scholars they must have 
‘tracts and books on science. Soe 





Now they nua 
clreuits of the district contain about 
villages in which the Gospel is re 
‘Thero have been several cages of sey 





China Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


of those who have renounced Molatry and arevatral 
and embraced Clirisvanity, “Numerous: 


worship 0% 

and ungent have been the requosts for proachors 

‘from placea whore, 25 yot, we lave no regular work, 

po Griche ae sood of the word has beca sown 
ts springing up, With the limited means at our 

“eens tenho nen 


grodually: permeated 
infivence of the Gospel. At the beginning of 1892 
‘we opened in Kucheng City « boys! high echool, in 
which excellent work is being done, There are on 
‘tho district eight day schools for boys," 

‘The long-bing and the Hok-clilang Districts report 
a stondy and small Increase, 

Rov, W. N. Browster saya of the Hing-hua Districts 
“This field ts ripo; all we need are reapers with 
‘siarp sickles and willing hands.” The girls’ bourding 
echool aid the woman’s training school at Hing-hua 
are both doing excellent work, The trouble on the 
district, aa woll az elsewhoro in China, is not “man- 
fess churches," but “womanlesa churches." The 
boys! boarding scliool in Hing-liia has twenty-nine 
pupils, - 

CexTRaL Ciiwa Mrsstox. 


z 


ned, and wife, Kivkis 
0. Beebe, M.D. and wife, ‘Nanking. 
fy nae wifo, Nanking, 


are 


: 


li M.D., and wife, ee 
aired wife, Ohinkiar “2 
Little and wife, aa 
and “alec oy 
‘and wil rane 
‘Stevens snd wife, Nanking. 
“a Stuart, M.D. and wile, ‘Wahu, 
vo wife in England). 
and wifo, Chinkiang, 
Chinkiang.—Miss Lucy H. Hong, 
©. Robinson, ad Laura M, ae 


Hin 


i Ey 


apis 


eee qe Collier, Mias 
Mary Gochenour, Miss Laura Hanzlik, 

Rev. Leslio Stevens, Suporintendont, reports: 
“The riots of last year, which so effectually stayed 
‘our progress for sevorul months, cling to ua only as 
the momory of some horrible nightmare. Ourclurch 
fon a more solid base than ever before, We are 
having rerivals, aud we expect them to continue in 
increasing power until oll China ie redeemed. The 
old mourners! bench: is here, and many of our native 
helpers brave bowed bofore it until they have learned 
fis voloe. We now havo among tho natives over 
krenty exhortera, 
member of the traveling connection, 


‘twelve local preachors, and one | 


7 


product of eur schools ‘They are young and inex 
sno g et Wrtang: ‘tiem, and the outlook 


promising." - 

Nanking University bas sixty students, and the out- 
look {a enconraging. The president, Rev, J, C. 
Ferguson, has bocn in the United States, and left 
last month, returning to hia work in Chinn. The 


‘Tho modical work at Nanking reports over 7,300 
patients, attended to by Dr. Jollison, and Dr, Lucy, 
Hoag reports 3,263 patients that have been under 
her care. Dr. George A. Stuart has also hada large 
number of pitionts. 

‘At Kiuklang a now press building has been 
erected, and ig doing a grand work in “sending out 
large quantities of Christian pamphlots and sheet 
tracts for the enlightenment of the aes aa well 

as Church papers and Sunday school Jiterature and 
Bible helpa, for tho benefit of Christians,” Tho 
manager, Rev, J, J. Banbury, staves that $2,000 Is 
greatly noeded to purchase prossea and other 
machinery, 

Nowra Osa Missiow. 
REY, HIRAM H, LOWRY, SUPERINTESDENE, 
Missionaries, 

Rev. LaClede Barrow and wife, Tientein. 

Rov. Frederick Brown and wif, TicntsIn. 
tage H, Curtiss, M.D., and wife, Peking. 

mn as ee: 

ie G vis (Del 0). 
Rey. Fran! De camewal ey wil Peking. 
Rev, f Headland, Peki 

Ww "Hl M,). 
Nehemiah & Hopkins pete and wife, Tientsin. 

Rey. Charles wile, Tientsin, 
Rev. Hiram - ‘Lowry and wife, Peking. 

dee gainer ek in 

famon and wife 

J. F. Scott, M.D., Tientsio, 

Rev. Marcus L, Taft and wife, Peking. 

Rev. ape F, Walker, D. D, and rile Cindian- 
we Title R, Davis, Pokiny 

W. F. M.S, Pebing.—Misa Gecilla M, Frey, Mi 
Mary Ketring, Misa Annio B. Sears, Mine Anna . 
Steere, Miss Fronces O. Wilson, Miss EtieG. Young. 
Tientsin.—Miss Ttachel R. Bonn, M.D; Miss eabella 
Crosthwaite, Miss Kila B, Laie Miss Lillian G. 
Hale, Misa ‘M. Ida Stevenson, M.D. Jn the Halted 
States —Misa Kidna G. Terry, M.D. (Port Jefferson, N, 
¥,), Mra. Charlotte M. Jewell (Bins Mills, Cal), Mies 
Anna D, Gloss, MD. (Evanston, IL). 

Rov. H. H. Lowry, Superintendent, reporta: “ Sub- 
stantial and encouraging advance has been made in 
all departments of onr work. Roviral services hare 
been held at several of the more important couters 
with good results. In common with all missions in 

ial canso for gratitude over the 
the government to mission 
been shown in the remarkable 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENT. 


‘The Presonce of the King, 
‘BY JUGIA H. stay. 


“ Alaat I only a stay: 
Beside the well, and fill from 
iA cup a ae the thirsty. tad ore 
‘duty—none a 
They nae alates a8 they pass today.” 
weary youth approached the wayside well 
Mligsups wore'weke Upon the ground bo fl 
She lifted him, She gave othe grateful cup— 
He drank—he was, Cu ‘and, looking, 
f 


“O, muiden fair, thou hast well done; 

eee eres ena, but one by one 

‘Thou hast Due award they bring 
apes Tam tho king, 


the 
And if thou do It well, ‘ew sarely priog 
To hoo at last—ie presence of the Ki 


‘The Ch'nsee Woman that Worked for Jesus, 
‘BY SOPHIE 8, SMITH, 


‘fae once was a poor heathen woman who had 
nothing in the world but what she begged from 
oilers. In the town where sho lived was s dispen- 
sory kept by the missionaries, where they gave out 
medicine and help to the poor sick people who came. 
‘This woman went there one day to got same medicine, 
anil om ber way home she fell and hurt herself badly. 

‘Tho kind missionary at tho dispensary heard of it 
and beet her brought back to the house, where she. 
waa tenderly nursed und cared for until she was well, 
‘He wanted to win her heart from idol worship to the 
trne God, and he know the surest way to reach her 
was to supply the wauts of her body. That is what 
Jean did when ho was on earth, and th 
Mind, and sick came to him to be 


prompted tho missionary to such deeds of kindness, 
and to follow the same Saviour whose disciple he was. 

Altor she became a Christian she nolonger begged, 
‘but tried to earn her living by honest work. She 
made little toys from the clay found by the roadside, 
which she baked in the fire to make them hard, and 
then sold, 

‘Te is true she did not make much money, butit was. 
enoigh to supply her simple wants and to help her 
sare a little every month, which she gave to help on 
‘the mission work in somo othor country. 

‘She did all she could to show her love for Jesus 
and to help others know and love him too, Are you: 
doing all you can? Tt is not how much you can do, 
‘but the beat you can do, that pleases Jesus and 
brings down his bleasing upon your gifte.—Littie 
Missionary. 


Bible Power in Japan. 

Is tho Ferris Seminary at Yokohama, Japan, is » 
Japaneso girl named Hana Hirano, who bas been 
taught Biblo truths and has become # Christian, al- 
though fora long time there was no one fn her 
father's family to encourage her effort to live a 
Obristian life. ‘The superstition nnd idolatry which 
prevailed at lome caused her much grief, and she 
was at a loss to know what todo. In her anxiety 
sho appealed to her teneher for counsel, who raid, 
“Suppose you give your father a Bible?” She 
‘thought it would do no good, a8 her futher did not. 
believe In Christ or caro for Christian books; but the 
teacher said, “I will send him ono anyway.” So a 
Biblo was procured and sent by express, and prayers 
wore offered that it might be the means of bringing 
light and salvation to that distant home; but as 
nothing was heard from it for a long time it was at 
length quite forgotten. 

Some four years afterward the girl came one 
evening to her teacher's room in a perfect ecstacy of 
foy, holding in her hand two letters from her father, 
‘one for the douor of tho Bible and the other for her- 
self, In tho former he apologized for waiting four 
years before acknowledging the gift ‘Tho reason 
‘was that he was angry when ho received it, and laid 
{ton the shelf without so much as opening it Then 
he told how he and hia family had cast away thelr 
idols and superstitions and embraced Christianity, 
‘The Biblo now was the greatest source of comfort he 


i “possessed, and all his spare time was spent in rend- 
d 


ond danghter has been sent to the 
the also mi the wisdom thas 
ts, 
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The Battle Rages “Stand Firm!” 


BY REV, ERNEST G. WESLEY. 


LAT the Battle of Waterloo an English regiment sent three 
times for reinforcements, and fares tues the Dukeot Wal- 
essa, * Nearly all the 

rae there fells Killed oF wounded, DuL the position waa 


Frou early morn till noon war's blood-red waves 
Against the living wall of hi ro-hearts— 

The nation’s only hope in this her | our 

Of life or d ath—had hurled their fiercest strength 
And yet th - conflict raged. Still rushed the flood; 
Now leaping o'er a wall, now falling back 

Upon its path of crimson foam, once m re 

To dash and roar and leap as if to melt 

With hatred’s heat that bulwark true, or beat 

of steel its solid front to dust. 

ite work was vain, That wall yet atood 











‘Upon yon distant hill, where flercest streamed 

Tie hail of siot and shell, from morn till eve— 
Unduunted by the fooman's rige, though thinned 
So fast their ranks, that now the dead were more 
Than they who lived, so loyal, brave and true— 
‘Still held their own, a band of manhood’s sons; 

No more could mortals do thaa they had done, 
Three times across the plain of death had sped 

The ery for aid. Thrie times came back th: words, 
“*Oloes up yourranks! Standfirm!” And frm they 


o firm, go true that when the fearful food 

Rolled back at last, its every effort vain, 

Twas found that here were stayed its mighty waves 
By what was now a wall of heroes fali’n 

With faces t’ward the foe, The most were dead; 
But by their death the nation’s life was saved. 


Today from Him wh» leads his hosts against 

‘The powers of rin, which hold in bondage dark 

All lands where Chi not acknowledged King, 

There come tie words which rang o'er battle plain, 

‘That glorious day when fell a despot’s power, 

“Close up your ranks! Bland frm{ "Stand frm for 
me 

And shall we not obey ? 


On every side Christ's heroes fall: the call 

Ts heard—each day, each hour, from overy land, 

“Close up the rauks! Close up the ranks! Stand 
firm!” 

And as the closing ranks reveal the gaps 

Which death has made, there comes another 

“Fill up the falling ranks! Fill up the ranks! 

This cry we must obey. 








“Go, thou, or sond.” Let those who cannot “go” 
Send those who can and will. Send those who wait 
To speed, impelled by love for Christ and men 
Unsaved, to every spot where yet is found 

One Christless soul; for there tho battle ficrce 
Doth rage, and there tho crimson wave its flood 
Doth pour; and there the wall of loving hearts— 
So steadfast, loyal, true, must stand to hold 

The floods in clieck, leat on thoy aweep and bear, 
On raging. cri usoned, cruel crest, the souls 

They crush and bruiso and hurl sipon the rocks 
Of piercing lust and sin and slame, 


Providence, R. I. 











The Battle Rages. “Stand Firm!” 


The First Oonvert among the Hakkas, 


‘Tus couvert is counected with the mission of the 
Presbyterian Church in Amoy, China. His Chinese 
name means “ Messenger of Spring.” He was once 
a man of some property, and belonged to an influen- 
tial family; but the family fortunes failed, his father 
and brothers were killed in the Taiping Rebellion, 
and he became very melancholy. The story of his 
conversion is told in the Monthly Messenger of the 
Preabyterian Church of England, from which we 
quote it: 

“One day, as the manner of the Chinese is, he was 
sitting on a barber's stool in the open air, baving his 
head shaved. The main street of the village runs 
along the top of an embankment, at the foot of which 
were the barber and his customer. Just then our 
preacher (Yong) was proclaiming the Gospel to a little 
company on the street.‘ Messenger of Spring,’ after 
listening some time to the preacher, suddenly jumped 
up from the stool, with his head shaved only on the 
‘one side, climbed the embankment, ran forward to 
the little crowd, and knelt down before the preacher, 
asking: 

“*Cun God save me?! 

“Yong replied: ' Yes, if you repent and believe, 
God will certainly save you. But who are you, and 
what do you want to be saved from?’ 

“*T am being crushed to death with sin, and I wish 
to be saved,’ was the reply—a kind of confession 
very rarely heard in China. 

“ After some conversation with Yong, ‘ Messenger 
of Spring’ went back to the barber, who finished his 
work, Yong then accompanied him to his home, 
which was quite close at hand, and there he told the 
sad story of his life. In the house there was an un- 
usually large image of the ‘Goddess of Merey,’ a fa- 
vorite Chinese idol, with all the necessary apparatus 
for burning incense, etc, Yong sald that anyone 
who wished to become a Christian must give up all 
forms of idolatry, which our friend expressed himself 
willing to do, 

“The Gospel was carefully explained to him, and 
he committed to memory» simple form of prayer. 
Yong, whose home was fully twenty miles distant, 
then left him, promising to return ina week. But 
long before the week was out ‘Messenger of Spring’ 
found his way to the preacher’s home to declare that 
God had heard tho prayer, and that now his heart 
had found peace and rest. Yong returned with him 
to his village, and found the old mother greatly 
delighted at the blessed change which had come over 
her son. 

“Mother and son expressed their willingness to 
have the ‘Goddess of Mercy’ taken down from her 
shrine and burnt in the court before the house, which 
was accordingly done. Years of faithful Christian 
living and working testify to the genuineness of 
this conversion and the saving power of the Gospel 
in Chins.” 





Story of a Human Life 
A-MAM wos in, bis vessel with his wares, when 
ly n storm camo down; he was wrecked. 
na rial iokad ee son, on sr oo 
He was glad to havo his life. But what 


tured to ask whero he was and what all this meant, 
‘Ovo mar answored doforentially, “You are our king, 
‘and we are hore to do your behests to the last lettor,"” 

‘Tho mmn could scarce beliove it 40, but found, after 
‘wfow weeks’ trial that, verily, lie was king, Thoy 
did just as he said. Tho island, with its wealth and 
resourens, was at his command, He could enjoy all 
‘at bis absolute pleasure. Bot the whole matter 
‘eromed strange to him, So after two or threo months 
he chanced to moet a venerable man, and asked him 
to explain this strange occurrence. "0," said his 
venerable subject, “there is nothing strange about 
it; you aro our king, Bucl year a mon is thrown 
‘pon our shore, and we pick him up and do with him 
just as wo have done with you.” “But,” said our 
hero, “what do you do with the lest king?” “0,” 
sid the old man, as we find him naked, so at the 
‘year's ond wo strip him again of all his royal sur- 
roundings, set him ine boat, nnd send him away ton 
barron, desolate island beyond the horizon thore, 
where I supposo he perishes." “And,” said our 
hero, “will you do #0 with me?" “ Yos," waa the 
old man's answer, 


‘This is half of my story. Do you call {ta woak 


‘crocosm of your being. It is the exact paraphrase 
‘of tho sad words of Job when his it 


thougtita 
ek “Am [not king now?" “ 
“Can I do ast will?” 


was the response, Then," ald ho, “1 Nabe 
the rest of my time in Atting up 
he transported 


Tt happened to Tim ne the old man exid It would, He 
‘was pent off in a boat alone, to be received with joy= 
ful welcome on (ie islond he had made, 


A Devotee’s Oonversion in India, 

I Was a religions devotee and s worshiper of 
Mahadeo (maha, great; and deo, god), and lived in 
the village of Sal, Rajputana, India, for twenty yeara, 
T thought myself more holy than other mon, because 
‘Tgavo myself up wholly to religions devotions and 
abstained from all kinds of labor, Many peoplo 
used to present offerings to me and feed mo, and I 
lived in much comfort and case ns n religious dev. 
oteo. 

One day in our village I saw o crowd oxsem- 
bled, and anpposing it was aome kind of a slow or 
‘entertainment I went to se, and found » stranger 
sitting talking to the people about Jesua Cheist, say~ 
ing to the people that this Jesus was the only 
Saviour, I became angry and jelous and ordered 
the people not to listen to him, saying, that this man 
went about spoiling people's caste, The poople be- 
came displeased with him and sided with me, Day 
after day, howerer, this stranger kept preaching to 
all the people, sometimes to the low caste, sometimes 
tothe high caste. Finally I made up my mind that 
T would go and seehim and inquire of him his namo, 
cte., ote. So going to his home, I said, “What ix 
‘your name?" “Tsonc Franklin is my name.” “And 

“ T belong to no caste. Iam 


T never heard of Christians 

7 nd where do you live?" “IE 

have no certain dwelling place here, as my home is 

in beaven, and wo are all ravelera, and this world ia 
on in which we tarry for a little while” 

Day after day 1 followed this stranger for about two 

‘months, and os he preached Joxus I would proach 


| about our gods and our religion, Sometimes I would 


reproach him and sometimes curse him. Bat he 
1 cured neither for roproaches nor curses. At Inst T 


foved on Jostis, and 
misslonafy came 





GENERAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


‘Maxr pastors of the spring Conferences have not 
yet taken their collections for missions. Please see 
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At the last Lostesl mooting of the Amorican Board 
the Oommittes in China reported : “China 
able signs of sharing in that 


iat this is done as early as practicable. Do not de- 
een einer 
all the members of the congregation not preesnt at 
church on “Missionary Sunday,” and ask them for 
their contribution, 

We aro much painod at receiving the intelligence 
that the only surviving daughter of Bishop Thoburn 
died In Calcutta, Indin, on Decomber 14, 1892, of con- 
gestion of the Jungs. She was five yonrs old, and 

“wasn dear, bright little girl, We will pray for grace 
to be given to Bishop and Mra, Thoburn in this hour 
of their grent trial. 

Rey. Dr. Henry Mansell, who has recently been 
traveling Uinnugh France, Spain, Italy, and Greece, 
writes: “We hare seen all forms and creeds of 
Christianity, and aro prepared to say that in ite 
Jowest form, where it does the least for its votaries, 
it i better than any form of idolatry or Moham- 
medani*m. The great Roman and Greek Catholic 
Churwes will one day be purified, and, preaching 
Christ, will mightily Lelp to Life the world to God, 
Honduiam, Buddhism, Siiotolsm, Zoroastrianiam, and 
Molammedanism always deteriorate and lead thoir 
vutras to continued mental and moral decline,” 

Rev. Dr. A. P. Hiepper, for more then forty yeara 
a misslouary in China, writes as follows of the 
Chinese Exclusion Act: “There is the most urgent 
need that all good citizens and well-wishers of our 
country should tlood Congress and tho President with 
petitions, requesting and praying Congress to repeal 
tho clauses of the Kxelusion Bill which bear so 
hardly upon the Chinese who are resident in the 
country.” We have previously given our own 
opinion of the bill as being both un-Christian and ine 
human, ag woll as very impolitic We shall rejoice 
ifs better mind +hall be given to our legislators at 
‘Washington, causing them to repeal the bill. 


Rev. Dr. F. Masters writes to Dr, Baldwin from 
Sau Francisco, Cal. on January 7, 1893: “We had a 
fine time with the outgoing missionaries to China, 
Brother Peat was ordained on Sunday evening, Jan- 
uy 1, by Bishop Goodsell, It was a service long 
to be rememlered. The whole party assembled on 
‘Tnosday night at Howard Street Church where a fare- 
well service was held, ‘There was a large audience 
present. The addresses of the missionaries were of 
thrilling interest. It was 9 missionary love feast 
Uhat has reawakened an interest in our work for 
‘China in San Franciaco. A large crowd of friends 
assombled on the wharfon Wednesday to witness the 
departare af the missionaries, ‘The party left in good 
ie: Ith and spirits, and while the vessel steamed out 
‘of the docks the crowd on hore joined in the stirring 
notes, “All hail the power of Jesus’ namel” 








‘world-movemont which the new world-fellowahip of 
our time is making not merely possible, but inevit- 
able. Whatever its charuoteriatic pride and senso of 


either blind, onobservent, or insensible. Japan has 
awakened; bina is awakening. Itshour is at hand; 
the dust of ages is stirring. The etartling sublime 
fact of this new world-morement gives tremendous 
urgeney to the business we have in hand of sending 
on, into, and thronghout China alao the forces of the 
world-redooring Gospel of Christ” 


‘Tho Soudan and Upper Nigor Missions of the 
English Church Missionary Society aro conducted 
under the following regulations: “ ‘The missionaries, 
while outside the British territory, place themselves 
under the authority of the native rulors, laying aside 
all claim to protection nx British subjects. 
‘endeavor in every way to share with the people the 
difficulties ond trials of their Mohammedan environ- 
ment, When away from the town of Lokoja, either 
itinorating or resident in the Hausa states, they eon- 
form in all respects to the mannors and ways of living 
of the Hausas. The amplo garments and wholesome 
food in uaa among these poople ‘render this complete 
assimilation to their modo of life as practicable ss itis 
desirable. While resting and recruiting at Lokoja, 
their base of operations, this conformity to tative 
ways is to be adhered to as closely as may be com- 
patible with n due rogard to the necessity of reerult- 
ing their health.” 


We are in hearty sympathy with the National 
League for the Protection of American Institutions 
in the effort thet it is making to prevent any 
sectarian appropriations being made for Indian educa- 
tion, During 1892 the highest official bodies of the 
Congregational, the Methodist Episcopal, the Preaby- 
terian, and the Protestant Episcopal Churches de- 
clared their adherence to the principle here involved, 
We alao trust that the following may alao be adopted: 
“The League potitions that the general govern- 
ment now adopt a definite, permanent, and uniform 
principle, in accord with the spirit of the United 
States Constitution, for advancing education among 
the Indians on the basis of the American free com- 
mon achool aystem, In order that the dangers in- 
volved In departure from the American principle of 
kooping separate und distinct the functions of Ohurch 
‘and State be no more fostered by any actions of the 
general government.” ‘Those who may desire to 
understand more about the work of the League 
should address the General Secretary, Rev. James M. 
King, D.D., 140 Nassau Street, Now York olty. 





The Chinese Exclusion Act. 


‘Wo have on this page given the text of the 
Chinese Exclusion Act now In force in the United 
States, and also some comments on it by Dr, Baldwin, 
‘Those are followed by some tributes to the charactor 
of Chinese Christians, The General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was in session last 
May when the act was passed, and appointed a com- 
mites to protest against it and to urgo the president 
‘not to nign it, but before the committee could act the 
president had given his approval. Our own views 
are the mmo as those expreased by the American 
Board at its Inst annual meeting, as follows; “To 
select the people of the yrenteat empire on earth for 
invidious, exclusive discrimination, and that, Wo, in 
face of our treaty obligations with it as one of the 
* most favored nations,’ seeme, and is, not only reck- 
lostly short-sighted and unwise on other grounds, 
‘but liable to jeopardize at any time our missionary 
‘work and immensely to hinder thelr influence." 

Bishop Key, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, haa lately visited Japan, and makes the follow- 
ing report of tho mission of that Church: “Tho re 
sults of our mission iu Japan aro in the highest de- 
gree encouraging, and fully vindicate the wisdom of 
the board in occupying this fold. Six years ago 
Dra Lambuth, father and son, and Dr. Dukes camo 
from China and opened this mission, To-day we have 
a membership of 605, with 87 names on probation; a 
Oouference of 12 missionaries aud 5 native preachers; 
6 chureh buildings, worth $5,200; 2 fi atitutions: 
‘of learning, owning their own property, valued at 
$40,000, besides numerous day schools taught in con. 
nection with pastoral work, There are also 33 Sab- 
bath achools, with 1,635 acholara and 71 teachers, I 
am free to say that the work hero {s far beyond my 
Iangeat thought, botl in its magnitude ond promise, 
‘The investmont made in Japan by the Church has al- 
realy pald a largo roturu, and the future will be 
a bundredfold groster.” 

‘Dr. A. EB. Dunning writes well as to the source of 

‘our inapirntion and Impulse of foreign missions. He 
sayst “How could the Christian Church have be- 
come poasented by the idea that its mixaion was to 
give tho Gospel to the whole world? Not certainly 
‘by tho sense of its strength in numbers or in wealth, 
or in superior culture, nor by its inherited convictions 
‘of the value of the souls of the heathen. It must 
ave been inspired to its great work simply byJoyalty 
to Christ, from whor it had received ita plain com- 
mand, and by the new love to mankind which was 
born of love to the Son of man, These are the sources: 
‘of our inapiration to foreign missiona, Nothing else 
will keop the missionary spirit alive in the churchos, 
Nor will the churchos live without that spirit. But 
wo have the added impulse which arises from knowl. 
‘ego Of what missions have done. Moro than all 
other causes they liave broken down tho barriers be- 
tween paces and nations, have prevented wars and 
banished crueltics, have extended commerce and ex- 
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alted ideas of manhood. Forvign missions have pen- 
etrated the life of China with viger, have 
pierced the thick darkness of Africa with rays of light, 
have called dead India to life, have brought to Japan 
tho dawn of a now day, and have lifted the pagans of 
tho Pacific tslands into civilization.” 

Bishop Mallalieu, who has been visiting our mis- 
sions in China, thus writes of the Central China 
Mission: “Ton new men each year for the next five 
yeara ought to be sent to this ono mission, Ono vital 
fact must not be overlooked, that the Mandarin lan- 
guage ia spoken by a large proportion of this vast 
population; so that, when a missionary learns this 
Ianguage, he has the means of wider uscfulnces thane 
by learning any other, and he comos in direct touch 
with the moet influential minda of China, The poor 
and uneducated must have the Gospel preached to 
therm, but the rich and the educated should not be 
neglected. Immediately some one will advance the 
objection that to send fifty men to this mission within 
five years would fovolve larger expense, and where 
would all the money come from? Certainly it would 
cost something to send out these numbers of now 
men; but suppose it does, our Church ig not so poor 
as to havo exhausted ita resources in what it bas al- 
ready dono, and it hae still remaining money enough 
to enable it to do all that has been suggested for this 
mission, and the same in proportion for everyone of 
its missions, ‘There was a time when we wero oor, 
but wo were generous. May the time never come 
when it will be said that we aro rich, but penurious 
in dealing with the groat question of the evangelizas 
tion and salvation of the heathen world.” 


The Ohiner: Exclusion Act, 


AN ACT to probibit the coming of Chinese persons tnto 
‘the Unttest States, 


Be {enacted by the Senate &nd House of Iepresentatives 
of the United States of America, In Cungres assembled, 
‘That all laws pow in foree prohibiting aud regulating the 
coming Into this country of Chinese persone wad persons of 
Chinese descent are hereby coptinued 1p foros for ® period 
of ten years from the passage of this act. 

‘SECTION 2.—That any Chinese person, or person of Cht~ 
nese descent, when convicted and adjudged under any of 
said laws to be not lawfully entitied to be or remain in the 
United States, ahall be removed from the United States to 
China, unless he or they shall make it appear to the Justice, 
Judge, or commimioner before whom be or they mre tried, 
‘that he or they are subjects, or citizens of some other coun- 
try, in which case be or they shall be removed from the 
‘United States to such country. 

Provided, that in any caso whore such other country of 
which such Chinese person shall claim to be & citizen or 
subject shall demand aay tax as & condition of the re 
moval of such persons to that country, he or she stall be 
removed to Chita. 

Sec, 8.—That any Chinese person, or person of Chinese 








Testimony in Favor of Chinese Christians. 


‘Testimony in Favor of Ohinos Christiane, 
Tx the Ilustrated Magazine for October, 
‘1892, is an article headed “Can a Chinaman become & 
Christian?” Teia writton by Rev. F. J. Masters, 0.D,, 
it of the Methodist Episcopal Chinese 
‘Missions in California. From that article wo gather 


mays: 

“The little credit a Chinaman gota on this const 
for his Christian profession; the cold suspicion with 
‘which be is often treated, as If he must necessarity bo 
‘fa hypocrite; the antiChinese sentiment of the coast, 
shared even by some ministers of religion; the appal- 
Ing Immorslity and Godlessnens of our cities, which a 
Chinaman fs not slow to detect; the fresh memorics 
‘of murdered kinsmon, of riot, boycotts, and savage 
oppression; and the assaults made upou the defense. 
Tess Chinese, oven upon their women and children, as 
Thave seon myself, do not make the white man's re 
ligion, morals, and social life particularly attractive to 
Vhe average Chinese. mind, The marvel ix that any 
‘Chinaman will receive Christinnity from a white man's 
Hip, 

“In China about fifty thousand men and women 
have made an open profession of the Christian faith, 
have given evidence of a clunge of heart nnd life, and 
have been admitted to the churches of tho different 
Protestant missions, In addition to-this there aro 
‘over @ hundred thousand more who are regular aiend- 
‘nis at the mission churches All this is practically 
‘the result of only twenty-five years of Christian work. 
On the Pucific coast during about the same time over 
‘two thoussnd Chinese have boon received into our 
charches after giving proof of the sincerity of their 
convictions. Many of these have returned to their 
homes In China ; some have goue to colons: missions 
fn the Enst, while over a thousand remait with wa, 
That some have proved faley and brought disgrace 
tapon the cause cannot be denied. ‘These are, however, 
very few. Out of eighty members received into my 
ehureh in Sap Francisco during the last three years all 
but five remain faithfal and tye. 

“The steadfastness of Chinese Christians under per> 
secution ts & powerful evidence of the genuineness of 
their conversion, The popular opinion is that: 
man professes Christianity for moroenary 


meokly borne bonds and siripes and imprisonments, 
becuute they would not renounce their faith. 

“Their liberality to the Church Is ono of the eri 
dencea of the sincerity of their profession of the 
‘Obristian religion. Taking into account their acanty 
‘moans and the lange part of their Income which is 
sent home for the support of their fumilics in China, 


ninety dollars to the treasmry of the mission. The 
one hundred and twenty-tive mombers of 1h Methoe 
dist Mission Church in San Francisco every year con 
tribute from one thousand five hundred to one thou 
sand eight hundred dollars to the church, They pay 
their abare of all Church bencvoleuces, not 

the poor, infirm ministers of the Conference. to whom 
thoy give from fifty to seventy-five dollars every year, 
Their liberality is shown during the lust seven years 
in gifts to the great Missionary Society that sunt them 
the Gospel, amounting to over three thousand fire 
hundred dollars, or about fire hundred dollurs every 
year, Not eatlsfied with this, thoy have just formed a 
missionary society to employ Christian workers in 
their homes, for which purpose they have already 
raised over one thousand dollara, Jn the Prostyyterian, 
Baptist, and Kpiscopal missions there is the samo 
spirit of benevolence." 

Dr. B. © Henry, of Canton, China, sags: “The 
character of the five thousand Christians in Canton 
will compare favorably with the Christians of any 
Jana." 

Rev. Irn M. Condit, for twenty-five years a Presby- 
terian missionnry to the Chinese, writes: “Aa @ rule, 
T have #8 mucti faith in the religion of Chinese Ohria- 
‘tian professors as I have in that of our own people.” 

And again: “The year before Inst tho Prosby+ 
terian Chinese of California plied in the hands 
‘of trustees fn the city of Canton tliree thousand bwo 
hundred dollars to bo invested ws an endowment fund 
for the support of the ministers of the Church. Laat 
year the contributions of our Chinese Christians on 
this coast amounted to two thousand two hundred 
cand thirty-nine dollars." 

Rev. W, & Holt writes; “I have been among the 
Chinese in China and the Unived States for almost 

1 consider the Chinese Christians 


md, D.D. writes: “One thint of the 
irty-nix members of Bethany 

stor, ure Chinese bellevers, 

in the American members 


ineao members aire thelr full equals.” 
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TIDINGS FROM OUR MISSIONS. 


W. 8 Worden writes from Nagoya, Japan: 
“The police authorities are cory strict here now, and 
Will not allow as to eatertaln any foreigners In our 
home over night It seems Lard that we cannot 
‘keop a guost even ove night in our house that was 
‘built with American monoy,” 

‘Tho Indian Mission Conference convened at Okia~ 


Annual Conference.” The word “Oklahoma” means 
“the red man’s home.” The Conference has four 
districts. Tho field is largo and difficult. 

Rev, K A. Jansson writes from Stockholm, Swo- 
den: “Four churches have been dedicated since Ue 
Annual Conference—one at Troliliattan, another at 
Suudewall, the third at Linkoping, and the fourth av 
Koping. At Narborg a powerful revival ix going on, 
‘aud many have been converted. Thore is also a re 
vival in progres in Gotcborg, Our thoological 
school at Upsala has sixtoon students.” 

Dr. T. J. Scott, Principal of the Bareilly Theologi- 
cal Semitary writer: “The closing exercises of tho 
seminary wore held Novensbor 26, 1892, Vonrteon 
studonts graduated in theology and eleven in a course 
of normal tralulug, ‘Chis inativution is growing in 
importance and power, Ono hundred and seveuty- 
six native missionaries have taken the three years’ 
course in theology, 53 ® pyrtial course, 61 a course 
of training as teachera, and 160 women have been 
trained to work with their husbands as teachers of 
the Bible. Finds are urgently noeded to expand the 
institution to meet the great demand of tie hour.” 

Rov, T. J, Scott, D.D., writes from Barvilly, Indin: 
“Tho sod was broken by Dr. Wilson, Presiding Ele 
dor of Bareilly District, for the foundation of Ernest 
Hall, Indin Theological Seminary, on November8, 1892. 
Mrs. E. R. Kiplinger, of Nebraska, furnished the fund 
of two thousand dollars for the erection of the build. 
ing in memory of her son Ernest. It is to be a 
square handeome building with a Corinthian portico, 
and will contain two commodious lecture rooms. 
Mrs. Kiplinger is not # member of the Methodist 
Ohurch. The money for the William Butler Memo- 
rinl Hall is repidly being subscribed, Let not the 
stream stop till Mfty thousand dollars be added to 
the endowment, The demand for this seminary is 
imperative, Fifteen or twenty thousand baptisms 0 
‘year will be the rule, We must have trained native 
pastors and evangelists, Send on the money.” 


Dr. B. W. Parker writes from Lucknow, Des. 21, 
1892: “ Our District Conference and Christian mela is 
just over. We met in a grove mt Barabanks in tents 


and litte grass booths, and bad a very excellent 


Uomaclves and natives with e 
manifest here, ‘There was no i 
ing bnek, but all were ready for work and enthusias- 
tic, Our last eoeting was one of consecration, with 
a plodge to go cheerfully nny where to work for Christ. 
Reports of the year's work wore good. Converts 
were reported from some twenty-five castes. Much 
talk and prayer was had concerning tho training of 
new converts, Our regular. ‘of men for 
the district number 181. ‘There are aleo « number 
of excellont women workers.” 

Rev. Dr, Craven weites from tudia: “Tho addi- 
tions to our mission during the inst your, 0 far ax ro- 
ported, show 14,400. Several of the brethren state 
that their figures are for only vine moutha We 
suin up the report as follows: 1. There has been a 
grind advances 2 Tn many parts camp meetings have 
resulted in uumerous real conversions; & Everywhere 
the care and concern ary for the converte; 4 The 
feeling is general that were there more workers, 
justors, wel teachers, baptisms could be multiplied; 
5, All classes of Hindus are furnishing converts, but 
the low nnd depressed clauses yield the majority; 6. 
‘Though the theological schoo} has sent out over two 
hundred ond sixty, it should be ending out one 
hundred well qualified and epiritual teachers every 
your; 7. The press has a great work on its handa— 
so much Sunday school literature aud #o many pit- 
pora, tracts, and commontarios are called for; 8 The 
native ministers are proving live and diacreet lesd- 
ers in almost every instance; 9. Sunday schools are 
maintained in every place, In Bareilly fifty schools 
are run by the atudents of the theological school.” 

Bishop Joyce, who has lately visited our European 
missions, thus write: ‘he Switzerland Conference 
has 45 ministers and 5,500 members, and 15,000 
Bunday school children, The Conference has a Book 
Concern at Zarich, which is doing » good business, 
During the past year there were revivals in moat of 
the circuits and stations, and s good ingathering into 
the Church very naturally followed. ‘They nrecreat- 
fog 4 fund known as “The Orphanage Fund,” for the 
purpose of caring for orphan children, ‘There i also 
a Deaconess Homo, The German Conference has 
104 ministera and 10,926 mombera. Thore is a good 
theological school at Frankfurt-am-Main, which ie the 
joint property of this and tho Switerland Confar- 
ence; most of the mon in both these Conferences 
have passed through the full course of study in this 











Late Tidings from China. 


Both these are doing good work, 
bat F feel I should make special mention of the very 
ead Saeed doing both in Ger- 


tories for him as have greatly rejoiced the hearts of 
God’s people, The work is growing #9 rapidly that 
soon we shall have to divide the Couferenoe.” 


‘Late Tidings from China. 

Is the reports made to our Mission Rooms from 
‘China we quote the following: 

‘The medical work at Peking shows # troatment of 
§A52 patients, and at Teun-hua of over 12,000, 
‘These have largely resulted in “breaking down 
prejudice, overcoming false notions, dissipating fear, 
and crenting confidence in. the eBicioney of foreign 
‘tmedical acience." 

‘In the work of the Womin’s Foreign Missionary 
Srciety one hundred and seven givls bare been en- 
telled in the Poking Boarding School, of whom fifty 
‘am members of the Church. Two training echools 
for womea and several day schools are being con- 
@ucted. An Interesting self-supporting school was 
commenced at An-chia Chuang in October, 1891, and 
hea boon successful, 

‘Roy. H, Olin Cady roports for Chon-tu; “ The work 
‘of our mission in this city was commonced in July, 
1891, and we havo gathered 7 probationers, and thera 
aro also 9 inquirers who regulorly mect with us. 
‘Our two memberscame from Chung-king. Thestreet 
chapel fs open overy day. The attendance on the 
Sunday service fluctuates greatly, but there aro 
‘over 80. who aro very regular in attendance. A class 
numbering over twenty meets on Sunday afternoon 
tostudy the Bible. There is also » weekly class to. 
(ip endothe ‘the 


u Banbury writes from Klukiang, China, 
‘Novombor 21,1892: We are printing » Chinosecalen- 
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dar, which, in addition to Ue calendar proper aud the 
Chinese foagt days, contain much of Christian truth 
and the gist of the Gospel. Te is meoting with gen- 
eral nccoptance among the mitsionaries. Over one 
hundred and ioay ta thousand bare already been or. 
dered, and wo hope the aalea will run up to two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. Tho price i two cash por 
copy. The sheets aro being printed in Gve tints, 
and we are scattering them all through Central 
China. In our printing department we omploy 
twonty hands We have juat floished an edition of 
ten thousand copies of St. Mark's gospel. Wo aro 
algo printing commentaries, Church papers, Suxday 
School Advocates, Sunday uchool lesson leaves, tracts, 
and much other matter. We need very badly » large 
presa and more type. Our press is a powerful agent 
ig the great missionary work and will bear no mean 
‘share In the conversion of China to Christ.” 


Lucknow Christian Oolloge, 

‘Tae opening of the now building of Lucknow 
Christian College on Octodér 31, 1892, was un occa. 
sion of much futerest to our India missions, and fare 
uishes srach needed aid to our educational work in 
Tadia, It was opened with appropriate ceremonies 
by Sir Auckland Colvin, tho Lieatenant Governor of 
the Northwest Provinces, who in his address ssid 
that ever since his arrival In India he had witnessed 
with much satisfaction the ald which missionaries in 
general gavo to the government in educational and 
philanthropic enterprises, and mentioned in most 
favorable terms the efforts of the missionaries of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, consistent and 
lurgo-hearted philanthropy, and their widely beneficent 
plans for the improvernent of the people at large. 

‘A secular paper of India, in giving an account of 
the college, saya: “The American Methodist mission- 
aries have grasped the significance of schools asa 
missionary agency with insight ond pertinacity. 
Parta of tho Northwest Provinces and Oude are 
honeycombed with their schools, and many of their 
tend of thousands of converts have learned thelr 
Christianity ubrough years of instruction as chile 
dron. The Christian College is not an ambitious 
design to tako a place among the high educational 
institutions of the country; it is the necessary result 
of the numerous lower schools of tho mission, And 
it is with cognizance of this that the government has 
helped the scheme so liberally with a site, ‘The mine 

found so many sons of their converts Mt to 
preparo for tho university that they folt justised in 
planning to havo a colloge all to thomsclvea, where 
their young Christian men could be educated for de 
grees and also grow full sympathy and close 
connection with the ) Church. ‘The Institution 
was for several yours a high school, and its popu 
larity, 0 or, recognition of ita need, ix 
found ur bundred students,” 





Good News from aly. 


this comforting and encouraging report: “A sailor 
named Bardinelli has sccepted the truth. —A corporal 
fn the marine and two other sailors have asked for 
‘the word of life, desiring to know the truth, An on- 
tire fumily—tusband, wife, and four childres—lave 
openly confeesed Christ, We have finally been allo 
Wo organize « Sunday school The meetings 
crowded with nttentire listeners, Last 


fog me; my heart ia fall of joy and of gratitude, 
Blessed be Godt You can form no wea of the good 
already done, Some would discourage me by not 
doing wnything themselves, and others by criticizing, 
ut my truat ie in God” 

Bolcgnn.—* Hore wo aro alt happy. Two splendid 
sorvicos yesterday, Now we have a Sunday achool, 
‘and we cre full of hope that hore iu Bologna, as well 

in all our stations, the work will be greatly blessed 
of God.” , 

Modeva.—" Wo have excellent meetings attended 
Uy many young mon students, and by persons of 
good social position, The young converts, Misses 
Giliberti, aro vory zealous to bring others to a know!- 
edge of tho truth, notwithstanding the relentless 
persecution earried on against them, They aro, 
howorer, firm ax the rock, and opeuly profoas their 
faith in Crist. ‘The contributions have Increasod, a8. 
‘well as tho sale of our paper, Z'Evangelista, The 
Sunday school {s prospering, and we hope soon to 
organize the Epworth Leogue. Wo aro hoping, 
praying, aud working.” 

Geneoa.—" Tio work of Goi Is prospering | 


have been received on probition sinco C 

and we ore praying God for many more.” 
Milin.— A church w 

a special work of grace, anid this wee 

meetings every ight. Yesterday our 

disiributed one thousand in 


forward for prayers.  Glor; 
clully for us during these 


‘was bullt too small, Soo to it that the one to be 


built et Rome will contain at 
Persons. I believe that In Italy we ure very near 
petbgeabectose fee 


Nearly all tho others writs In the same touo, Dear 
friends, remember us at the throno of grace, 


Sino the above was sent out Dr. Burt writes 
from Milan: “Last night I preached in Italian in 
ove church here, and the Lont blessed his 
word, 60 that seven pertons pro! conversion. 
De, Popper, the American consul, said: ‘What o 
Worivua meoting! If our friends at home oould ba 
present and see what is being done here, how they 
would rally to the help of thia work.’ Glory to God 
for victory 1” J. 0. Peck. 


be supplied, Peking: Asburs, Le W. biarpir hein aati 
to be supplied; Hunrh-shth, 60 be sepeiel toca 
‘ML. Taft. Ku-pet Kou, to be supplied. a 
supplied. Yung-ko-chuang, I. T. Headland. 
Chou, to be supplied. Yung-ching, to re nipilen 

1. W. Pusher, President and Dean of College of Libera 
Arts; H.H. Lowry, Dean of the Wiley Collegw of Theolozy: 
¥. D. Gainowell, Dean of Collinge of Sclenoe and Professor of 
Chemistry and Phystea; 
fund Historical ‘Theology: 1 
“Monta! and Moral Sclenoe; W, H. Curtis, ise of 
‘Theory and Praction of Surgery io Peking University. 

i. 


‘Tievraix Distaicr, G. R. Davi, P.B—Nankung, 
Shang Ching Yun, bagi ‘Yang Chun He. Tigre 


Walker, abwent fn the United States, 
Disrnicr, F. Brown, P.E.—An-chia Chuang, 
Chiwtog Chou Ku Ohi. Kin Chuang, 
- Tala 


an Entermedinte School. 
Te Jus, P.2.—Ping-an 





Annual Mesting of the Central Ohina Mission. 


Anwaal Meeting of the Oentral China Mission, 
‘BY REY. EDWARD & LITTLE. 


‘Tae members of te mission nssembled in Anoual 
meeting at Wali on October 19, Bishop Mallalion 
‘being present to preside, The first evening was 
spent in devotional exercises and in preparation for 
the work. ‘Thero was u full attendance, and, as has 
‘beom the case for sevoral yoara, tis service was a 
most blessed one, and we all drew noar to the throne 
of grace, ‘The next day, and on to Suturday night, 
fall days were pat in on the business of the mission. 
Naturally many subjocis of vital importance were 
discussed and some of them disposed of 
for the present, A scale of pay for all the native 
preachers employed by tho society was discussed 
apd settied. FHenceforth some kind of uniformity 
‘will prevail where the opposite existed. Teachersin 
‘Ligh schinols and assistants in our hospitals will lave 
to be dealt with in a subaeqnont session, 

‘The licenses of the native preachers wero care- 
fully gone over and more than twenty exlortera’ 
licenses were renowed, and half a dozen local 
Preachers, Six exhorters were promoted to bo local 
preachers, and one brother wlio had been on trial in 
a Conference was recommended to the Foo-Chow 
Conference for election to deacons’ orders and for 
ordimation. This is the first native brother in all the 
History of our mission to be brought forward to tho 
wayeling ministry, It was a solemn occasion, and 
the mission spent a briof session in xpocinl prayer for 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on his licart to fit 
and qualify him for his ordination vows aud 
portant work iu which le will be engaged. 

‘The evenings were given up to erangelisti 
‘services ainong the natives, and our preachers were 
grently Diessed. Teo persons were converted 
More and moro attention ought to be paid to aggres- 
‘sive work among the heathen and the increa: 
our msiive preachers’ piety at these anvil 


EreAL Chcouagemont this year! 


We belleve 
uch 


89 
ee latcaltee eaten tai eterna Pon pene 
pond for consideration, a committee being appolnted 
in the meantime to consider the scheme und report 
at the next Annual Meeting. It was resolved to 
establish @ school at Chinkiang, the funds being in 
Rig ae cles arg opera 
that the echool can be supported outside 

mission estimates. fasiastasrar Taseeare 
to be entered almost at once and a new eld aponod 
‘ouh. 


All the brethren were present at the meeting with 
‘the exception of two who wore absout in the United 
‘States, and one who remained to stay by the bedaide 
ofa sick wife, Many prayers wore offered up to God 
that slo might be restored to health agals and that 
they both might be spared to work for Christ ia thig 
dand, 


On Sunday wo had a rare trout. In the morning 
we spent threo hours in love feast und in listening to 
the annual sermon in Chineso, after which Kev. G. 
W. Verity was ordained to the office of elder, and we 
all partook of the sacrament of the Lori's Suppor. 
In the afternoon the bishop delivered a grand sermon 
from 2 Cor. 8.9. The cliapol resounded with halle 
lujahs and glory, We were almost too full for wiyare 
anos, The Lord hinself came down and glory shure 
in our hearta, We fely ready after this for anything: 
that the Lord might have in store for us, 

‘After the evening service the Mission was ad- 
Jjournod, and the brethren separated to their various 
‘ations and dutiva, ‘The bishop has rendered the 
mission great service by his visit, He has, by the 
bleesing of God, lifted us onto » highor plane of Ife 
end enlarged our thoughia, His earnest ploty was 
contagious, and we could not but imitate kim. ‘Tho 
milasion has room for all the bishops of this kind thas 
can be sont to ux, 

‘The appointments for the coming year are as fol- 
lows: 

“BuPERIxTENDEST, Leslie Stevens. 











‘The Foo-Chow Oonfirence, 


‘BY BRY. M. C. WILCOX, BD 


‘Tar sixteenth session of this Conference was hold 
November 10-16 On account of tho serious {il 
Thoss of my eldeat son T was late In reaching Foo- 
‘Chow from my home at Kucheng, and on my arrival 
found the Conference organized, with Rev. G. B. 
Smyth ag English Secretary, and Rev, J. H. Worley 
as Statistical Secretary. 

Bishop Mallalicu’s wearching queetions, when each 
preachor’s character was under consideration, caused 
the work of every man—native or foreign—to be 
mado manifest. ‘The bishop's painstaking investiga 
tion of all departments of miesion work, together 
with his wire counsels and deeply spiritual sermons 
and addresses cannot fail to result in ontold benotit 
to all the interests involved. 

Rey. R. L. McNabb and Rey. G. 8. Miner were 
transferred to us from the Kaneas and the Nebraska 
Conference respectively. Brother McNabb, with his 
rife, is appointed to open a foreign mesion station in 
the Ing-chung District at a polat over ono hundred 
miles southwest from Foo-Chow, That will be our 
third outstation In this province, This new de- 
parturo—the establishment of out-stations—las 
clearly received the goal of the divine approval in 
the comparatively recent conversion of more than a 
thougand souls and In the general jmpetus thereby 
given to the ovangolistic work. The progress of this 
good work in constantly accelerating. 

‘Tho last threo days of December, 1892, were ap- 
pointed by Bishop Mallalieu ax a timo of specinl 
prayer for our work in this provines, We earnestly 
bog that Methodists everywhere, as woll ax other 
Christians, will, on the days designated, remember at 
tho throno of grace all departments of our work and 
‘all our missiouaries and native helpera Pray that 
@t least five thousand persons may be converted 
doring the ensuing Conference year, 

Rey, D. W. Nichols, of our Central China Mission, 
was with us, and gaye an encouraging account of the 
work in that field, 

During the last year we have had an incroase of 
346 mombers and 246 probationers, ‘Total {ncreaso, 
592, We now have 3,169 members and 2,190 probs- 
tloners, ‘Total, 6,959, ‘These, with our proachers— 
ordained and unordained—make over 6,100. Five 


Dalng Ging Ing, Presiding Tong-bing Distetcs. 
We Ne Missionary in charge of Hing-lna 
District of Theodogical 


and Prine|pal of the Theological School at Foo-Chow. Huong: 
District. 


ae J.J. Gregory, Supectntendent Wiley Hospital, at Ku- 
mg. 

G. B. Smyth, President; W. He regal, G, & Minor, Mrs. 
‘Smyth, Mra Lacy, Mrs, Miner, and Miss Bosworth, in~ 


Boarding School, Miss Jowell and Mist Ronafteld; Woman's 
School, Mist Ruth Sites; Hing-hna, Hok-eblang,and Haltang 
Rvangolistie Work, Miss Bouafield and Mies Trimble: Or- 
Phanago at Foo-Chow, Mra. Lacy and Mrs. Miner; Ing-cbung 
District Rvangalistic Work, Mrs. R. L, MoNabb; Bing-bua 
Gity Work, Mrs. Brewster; Kucheng District Sebools and 
Rvangolistic Work, Mie Hartford; Kucheng Brangelistio 
‘work, Mrs. M. C. Wilcox. 





A Trip up the Po-Yang Lake, hina, 
BY REV, EDWARD 8, LITTLE. 


We started, three of us, Brothers Verity and Cam- 
eron of the American Bible Society, and myself, on 
our well-appointed mission house boat at 5, a, oa 
Wednesday, November 16, 1892, from Kinkliang, 
China, to make a journey up the yreat Po-Yang Lake. 
Our business was to preach the Gospel and to dis 
tribute Scriptures and tracts, An account of the 
Journey, a description of the features of the coun- 
try, and the various incidents of the trip, may prove 
not uninteresting to many of the renders of Taz Gos- 
pet In Aut Laxns We were two boatloads of 
foreign missionaries and native evangelists, and quite 
conspicuous wherever we went. 

The firas night we mado forty-five M(a¥ fs tho 
third of an English mile) down the river along » 
well-known route. Not fir below Kiukiang, fn the 
darkness of the night, we saw just ahead of us a ne 


A Trip up the Po-¥ang Lake, China. 


tivo boat with a lange light hung out jast aa wo 
approached, and apparently fallof men. They halled 
v8 to pull up; to this, ofcourse, we pald no attention, 
‘whereupon they rowed hard so an to pull up along: 
aida. There was no wind, and our heavy bout was 
forced ahend at a very slow rate by a couple of men 
forward at tho big oars. Hearing an altercation 1 
‘went out, and Ienrning that the boat was a private 
boat and filled with men, T warned thom off. Finding 
chat they had to deal with foreigners and a foreign 
‘boat, and not # native sailer, as they had imagined, 
they made off for the shore and lef u# alone, This 
‘is the Brat experience of thie nature T have met with 
80 near an Opel port, These things aro by no means 
‘incommon up tbe great lake where wo aro going. 
‘Theeo water thieves do not often bother forvign boats 
for fear of firearma, ‘They suspect foreigners will 
havo arms and would not full to use them on such 
gestry a8 these, But, alas, for poorly defended 
patiye boats! they fall wn casy prey when caught 
alone, 


Tate in the evening we reached the mouth of a 
Tittle stream, where we anchored for the night, Horo 
fs quite ao important navy yard in a small way, 
‘Hore are made the acores and hindreds of small gan 
junks which travel up snd down doiug river police 
doty, and whose work it is to keep down pirntes 
and oaber These Junks are found in 


desporadoca. 
ali tho large and in most of the small anchorages. 


Alier prayers we turned in for the night. Next day 
atdaylight we were off again, and in a short timo had 
covered the fifteen M that separated us from Hu 
Keo, which Is, at its name signifies the mouth of the 
Take |  Keo—mouth). 

‘The city i prettily situated nud might be tho con- 
ter of an immense trade. All tho tea, paper, and other 
merchandise from the southern part of the province 
passes out here to Kiuklang and elsewhere, It 
would be an immense saving of labor and time if all 
this paxsed into the buyers’ hands at this convenient 
spot, Butthe Chinese luck the right kind of energy, 
and do not seem to know the things which make for 
their temporal prosperity any more than for their 
spiritual well-being. The mouth of the lake here is 
cover a mile wide and is guarded on both sides by two 
forts with forvign guns. The forton the Hu Keo 
tide was destroyed by lightning last year, The 
lightning, ft was ssid, atruck the magazine and blew 
‘it tp, killing several persons. An investigation was 
‘hold is due time, and on tho report of the governor to 
the throne tho official in chanse was cashicred bo 
canse he had not exercised proper vigilance. 

Tt has been strongly urged to make this spot, 
nearly five lisndred miles inland up Uo groae rivor 
‘Yang-tae, the national nary yard for the construc- 
tion. of steam war-vessols. There are ceriainly strong 
razons for the selection of this convenient spot. 

‘Tho tho sito of the summer residence 
‘af Pea Yu Lin, the famous Admiral of the Yang- 


pressive way ond were severely punished, 
years his geal diminished, the goards at 


fell a victim to the snares of the opium pipe, 
It is also commonly reported that he once made a 
boast that he would belied fen thousand 


dred aud seventioth head. He hoard the rumor eur- 
ront among the people that he would dio as noon ashe 
hod decapitated the tou thousandth, Superstition or 
something else stayed Wiis band, and hodied a couple 
of years ago without comploting the number of vie- 
tims. In some respects old China ia passing away 
and a new and better one coming in. 

After breakfast and prayera we went ashore, quite 
a large company of us, and spent several hours 
preaching on the street and rolling books and tracts, 
Nearly every house In the principal streets was 
visited and over three hundred copics sold. Wo had 
‘a bettor reception here than I have over had beforo, 
‘The pooplo are usually rougls, but on thia occasion 
thoy were very polite and friendly. 

T want to open s chapel here, but hare no funda, 
Soren hundred dollars would purchase and equip # 
fine property. 1 wiah sume of my roadera would send 
this to mo, and thus open the way, We have some 
mombers hero, and it ls a placo that ought to be 
occupied at once, 

When I got back to the boat for fresh spplios of 
books and tracts the magistrate’s card came, asking 
me to go to the yamen, and he would be glad to #08 
me to arrange for our protection, and so on. I at 
ones wert wnd a8 soon a3 I arrived | sent in my card. 
In tho meantime a large crowd collected around the 
foreigner while waiting; to theso T talked, and then 
the officer returned, saylug (t was not convenlent to 
seo mo, This kind of snubbing I perfectly well 
understood, wid did not propose to submit toit. Had I 
done sa, and been thus publicly humiliated the news 
would soon have spread around the town, and we 
should havo felt the unplensant consequences, I 
‘therefore requested the officer to return and inform 





‘Leaving Hu K'eo after dinnor, we lind a fair wind 
and rain and passed tho thirty H to Ts Ku Tun in 
couple of hours, This place fa a called from tho 
‘great orphan rock, in the middle of the Inke, which is 
crowned with a large pagods, Two lundred ff from 
this down the great river ia anotior rock standing 
straight out of tho water, somowliat liko this, only 
much smaller, and called the Litde Orphan, and is, 
sotho Chineso say, the younger brother of the one 
fn the Jake. A litle way nbove Ya Ku Tan is 
another queer-looking rock some forty or fifty foot 
high and having « remote or fancied resemblance toa 
frog. 


‘The Chinese, as usual, have attempted an explana. 
tion of these phenomens. They say that at some 
carlier period in their hivtory » famous general per- 
ished nt Chinkiang, sbout one thousand Mi distant; he 
leh behind him we orphan song, A frog, of a phi- 
lanthropie turn of mind, took pity on thera and andor. 
took to bring thom on his back 1p the river and lake 
fo their old home. All went well up the river unui 
near ‘Ten ‘Teoh Shien, where the soungor son slipped 
off the slimy back of his froggy deliverer und fell into 
the water. The little orphan became transposed into 
the romantio bill which modern travelers und globe 
trotters delight to photogruph. The bigger boy, see- 
ing the fate of his younger brother, clung with dew 
porate vigor to the frog and got well out of the river 
‘and into the lake, but here ho, too, lost his hold and 
‘stundled into the wator and romans to this day a wit- 
ness to tho accident which bofoll him. ‘The frog 
himsolf, through griof or otherwise, got ashore and 
was petrified, ‘Tho immcuse rock referred to above 
shows that he did not get fur away from lis charge. 
‘To judge by appearances the deliverer will disappear 
long before tho orphans, 


is fast Uie opposite, It is 

favors are distribnted by this frog rock, and 
datties have been fought around 

Oh'ang folk declaro that it eats up thel 

produces and gives tle benefits tw 

of Tob Hwa, and they have accordingly 

how him down. ‘The Toh Hwn people assembled 

his dofunse with the result that he is still ait ing, 
solitary and sontinelike, oat in: 

tirely detached from the mainland. 


hie human foes have: 
itis only a question of time wi 
ward ou his fueo, and then 
he will become but pertelata asian 
shunned by all pussing ships. 4 

We wout ashore at Ta Ku Tang in tho evening, 
in the rain, and sold over a hundred books and tracts 
and preached. This place is the likin (customs) 
station for entry to and exit from the lake, aud 
has large booting and raft population. ‘This affords 
a fine opportunity for distributing the truth in all 
directions, 


At thia place the China Inland Mission has a very 
fine sanitarium on the top of the bill entirely over. 
looking the market town aud the entire lake. It is 
4 charining location and must bo very healthful. 
We were well received aud hospitably eotortained 
by the members of the station, 

Early the next morning we were off, with « spank- 
Ing wind, and in two hours lind traveled tho sixty W 
to Nan Kang Fy. This is sn important city ona 
hill jutting out into the lake, and guarded from evil 
demons by two picturesquely situated pagodas Tr is 
tho hoad of a lange district of country, but i4 itself 
poor and barren, Only a small portion of the city is 
inhabited, and its shops are of the pooreat descrip. 
tion, It boasts, howover, one of the Aneat prefect’s 
yamen that Ihave seen in China, ‘Twenty i from 
here Is the fumous white deer grotto, and tho collega, 
situated in tho hills, founited by Choo Fu Tex tong 
centuries ago, 

I visited our small chapel and school, preaching 
and exmining the scholars. We also visited the 
China Iuland Mission station and were kindly re- 
ceived. We sold over two hundred Seripture por- 
tions and tracts. 

By noon the wind was of considerable force and a 
number of boats bound the same way as ourselves 
were afraid to venture out, But at &80 we cast off, 
to make the attempt at any rate. The lake is of 
great width and quite deop. ‘The summer tlood 
waters, L was surprised to find, had only fallen some 
five of six feot from their higheat mark, At Lao Ye 
Mino (Tho Old Gentloman’s'Tomple), where the saud- 
covered Lillson both sides converge in the shape of « 
funnel, tho wind gathers force and roars through at & 
great rate. ‘Tho waves ran high, but we got safely 

good deal of rolling and pitching, 
into a wile stream, The banks aro 
water atl covered with benutiful 


heart Por two miles thero was a long 
= thousands upon parsed wild geose with- 


iy led up their long necks ax 
and now and agnin m score oF so 

wer the heads of the others till 
at what they imaginod a more se- 
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ai pecinyecairt ‘vislting these rogions: 
a disturl this calm feeling of peaceful 
‘Soon 


wo reachod Wa Ch'en, doing the 


‘Tam Motayeia Message for November, 1892, contains 
7 


“Many of our readera will be glad to learn that 
the new building which has been so urgently needed 
for two or three years past is now in process of erode 
tion, and will probably oe completed eatly in tho new 
ear. Tho hired house in Hill Stroet bas been in use 
0 long aud bes beoome go familiar that it will doubt 
less teem strange at firet to have tho whole sclicol 
‘ender one roof, but the advantages that will be gained 
are 20 obvious, and the situation is in every way s0 
much pleasunter ns well as healthier, that we do not 
‘think there will be many regrets either among the 
mastors or the scholars, 

4A piece of land las been given by the govern: 
ment as an addition to whe previous grant, on which 
the Methodist clurch as well as the existing school 
‘duilding stands, and it ts on this additional piece that 
the now block is being built, adjacent } 
school building, whieh originally answered 
pose for both the boarding and tho day 
was also the home of all tho firat Method 
aried antl about four soars ago, 
growe ao rapidly, ‘however, sinco these 
old school building can now only accommodate about 
geet 


tension of this block is made, a still further addition 
‘will be macle to the length of the hall," 


the goveriimont 
Chinese Schoo! which Iins just taken place, will be ® 
cause of great satisfnction 10 wll friends and patrons 
of the school: 
“atthe of the American Sflsston Schoo! 207 pu= 
i tr nan, an Pata 


average enrollment. The new 
romeaes ‘with, and will be completed during the course of 
year. 

“Mr. . B, Copeland, the principal of the school, 
has kindly supplied us with the following information 
which is not included in the inspector's report: ‘Tho. 
fifth standard, under Mr. Watson, gained ono hun- 
dred per cont of passes, which is 0 result almost, if 
not quite, unique in the history of tie schools of the 
colony, as rogarda thet particular standard. Tho 
fourth standard, which last year ag tho third obtained 
serenty-four por centof passes, gained eigty-cight per 

year under Miss F, Neubronnor, which Is 
‘the langest increase made by any class in the school.” 

“Wo offer out warmest congratulations to the 
‘principal and ‘to the teaching staf? of the school om 
‘the remarkable success which ‘haa attended thelr 

past year, and we trust that their 
and untiring devotion to thelr work will 
od by w marked increase It the enrollnsent 





and essays. 

On Sunday (Christmas) morning Brother Daniele 
preached in the Nagoya church, It was the 
quarterly mocting Sunday, and wo had held love 
young people, and received 
into full membership, Brother 
Daniels spoke of the love of God as shown in the 
‘birth, lif, and death of Jesus, After the sermon the 
holy communion was adminiatered, and we enjoyed a 
grateful spiritual occasion. 

On Sunday ovoning Brother Daniels wont with mo 


: 


town like Atenta, one of the atrongholda of Bud- 
dhism, ‘Thank God for Christmas and tho joy and 
good choer that It brings. 

On Monday night the Christmas celebration of the 
Nagoya Church and Sunday school was observed, 
‘Three large trees seemed to grow from the platform 
snd to groat andor the load of fruit which they bore. 
Scores of red lanterns mado the church bright as 
day, and tho decorations of evergreens, flowers, 
fruits, etc, made the church very beautiful. Recita- 
tions and speeches from the little ones, end songs 
from the children, called forth loud applause from the 
audience that numbered nearly four hundred, All 
the children from the Nagoya Orphanage were invited 
‘nd each one received presenta and cake, and the In- 
mates of the two houses for the poor under tho 
patronago of our church were present, and all re- 
ceived tokens of Christmas cheer and love. 

Last ovening (December 27)the foreigners inNagoya 
wore invited to the home of Dr. Worden, and enjoyed 
a “social” with Brother Daniels. We wero greatly 
cheered and comforted by the information given by 
our brother. The fact that Japan now has made 
greater progress in tho establishment of the Christian 
faith than India bad done at a time in the history of 
missions corresponding to the present in Japan gave 
us great hope for the future, 


Methodist Missions in Ohili. 
Tax Methodist Kpiscopal missiona in hilt are 
not undor tho care of tho Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, but under what is 


Methodist Episcopal Missions in Chili. 


known ag the “ Transit and Building Fund Society of 
Bishop Taylor's Self-supporting Missions." From 
the troasurer of that society we have received the 

“ Appeal" and the articles headed Mis 
tionary Schools in Chili" and “Mission Notes from 
Obili,” with the request ;that we publish them. Wo 
have no doubt thas the missions are doing « good 
work. Here is the 


APPEAL FoR Missiowanies AND MONEY: 

“ From the letters of Rev, I. H, La Fetra, the pre~ 
siding elder, and from other sources of information it 
is abundantly evident the Lord has put his sanction 
upon the mission enterprise in Chili, New doors are 
‘opening and old ones are widening ; bescoching calls 
come to us by every mail for consecrated missionaries. 
We sent three January 10, and now ten more are 
wanting to equip our mission sintions, 

“We also need ten thousand dollars. Who will 
give usa post-Christmas gift for this benevolent 
cause? Pray und reconsecrate yournelf to God, then 
rise and report, It ia written, ‘The liberal devieth 
liberal things; and by liberal things he shall stand.” 
Isa, 92. 8, 

“To make touch ts togive much; God's bank pays 
dividends exceoding the principal deposited. 

“All contributions to be sent to the treasurer, 

“Rov, Asbury Lowrey, D.D,, President; Anderson 
Fowler, Vice President ; Richard Grant, Treasarer, 183 
‘Hudson Street, New York,” 





Miesion Notes from Ohili, 
BY REY. LH. LA FRYRA. 


‘Tr year that has clapsed since the triumph of the 
Congressional party and the return of peace, has 
been one of returning prosperity for the country. 
No political disturbances of any kind have arisen and 
the public order has been unbroken. The adminis- 
tration of Provident Monte has been marked by 
moderation and economy, and continues to hold the 
confidence of the people, Important: legislation 
looking toward the early redemption of the paper 
money and the return of specie paymont has keen 
enacted. The government has adopted strict 
measures for the suppression of iniquitous dena of 
gambling and drink, snd an important Iaw imposing: 
n heavy income tax on the relail liquor business has 
been passed by Congress and is now being put into 
operation. This és the first legislation for the reatriotion 
of this nefarious trafic that has ever been enacted 
here and is the promise of better things, ‘The little 
temperance paper—La Cinta Asui—and the thousands 
of wmperance tracts wo have published and dis- 
tributed have done much to awaken public interest im 
the liquor question. 

‘The crops have been good and the mines have 
continued to yield their usual supplies of coul, copper, 
and tho precious metals. The public works, such a5 


Missionary Schoole in Chili. 


acheols, pollco quarters, and gorernment railroads, 
planned on so magnificent a scale under the adminia- 
tration of President Balmaceda, have not been 
pushed forward as rapidly an could be wished, be- 
cause of the policy of economy adopted by the 
present administration, 

‘The present year has been tho most encournging 
and prosperous one for our self-supporting mission 
we have yet had. The schools have all had a de- 
cided increase in attendance over last year, and 
corresponding increase in income, The work done 
in the schools, both educational and evangelical, has 
never been moro sai I. 

‘Santingo located at the capital, and draw- 
ing ils pupils largely from the best {amilies—those 
which constitute the ruling class—has hnd on increase 
of more than fifty over the highest number of any 
Lear} year, giving us an enrollment of over three 

hundred pupils. Of these more than fifty are 
boarders io the house. There is every promise that 
the next year will pot bring any decrense in the 
patronage. Jt is doubtful if there ie in any mission 
field & more hopeful aud important work than this 
‘Year by yoar we are educating the young ladies who 
are soon to form tie homes for the men who will rule 
the nation and shapo its destiny, 

Of scarcely leas importance are tho schools for 
young mon at Iquique and Concepcion, where wo 
are training many of the young mon and boys for the 
management of the large business enterprises of the 

- Many who have gone out from our schools 
are now holding important positions in the govern- 
ment and in commercial hdugea. Those students, 
who all attend our Sabbath achools and church 
services, are led to interest themsolves in the Gospel, 
and some of them areconverted. As an tllustration: 
A young man educated at the Concepcion school is 
now in buniness for himself in one of the fronticr 
towns, and is not only a diligent student of the Bible, 
but has Jed his parents and grandporents to read the 

work Heis very anxious weshould establish 
Church work in the place where he resides, and has 
offered to contribute five lhundred dollars a year to- 
ward the support. 

‘Other schools of lower grade at Tales, Sorena, and 
eae gre doing jrod work, Besides the educa- 

tional work under our own direction a goodly 
umber of young men and women educated In our 
‘achoots have small achoo's of their own, or are teach. 
ing is other schools or in private families, where 
‘they bear testimony to the truth as it Ix in Jesus, 

‘Butall thignational prosperity and educational work 


tothe higher and yastly more important 
Work, Our native ond English churches are pro: 


native churches. ‘The converts continue to grow 


grace and in the knowledge of Christ. 
tions are good and there ie s genuine inter 


piety. The Sunday schools in all the churches area 
‘means of much gvod in the study of the word. The 
large proportion of adults in attendance indicates the 
interest talon by the members of the 

‘Tho recent wur extending through 
four months, mado by Dr. Osnut de Bon and his 
agsistant, Seflot Benigno Acufa, in the Huasco 
‘valley has been marked by special tokens of Divine 
favor and was #0 full of thrilling incidents that J 
leave it for another letter, 

‘We are now drawing near tho close of another 
school year, and in making onr plans for the coming 
year, which opens on tho first of March, we find our- 
selvea needing 2 considerable incronse in our working 
force of teachers. Some who have been in tho field 
8 long time will take a vacation, and the large In- 
crease in the number of pupil necessitates additional 
help for their instruction. We need earnest Chriatian 
young men and young women, well educated and 
courageous, who will dedicate themselves to the 
moral and religions regeneration of this small but 
energetic republic, We need both married men and 
‘women, and those whoare single, May thoLord putit 
{nto the hearts of euitable persona to offer thelr services 
to tho work of the Lord in this field. Ay 
should be made to Mr. Richard Grant, 181 Hodson 
atreot, New York, to whom donations should aleo be 


‘Dr. W. C. Hoover, Principal of the Missionary 
School in Iquique, Chili, writes as follows: 

“ Our prospects are very bright as to pupils, We 
have « larger enrollment this year than we have ever 
had, Many more éntemos (boarders) than ever before, 

“Our prospects aro good spiritually. Two weeks 
ago we had the joy of baptizing two boys of fifteen 
yoars of age, both in genuine carnest and converted, 
One has o native mother, but English father; tho 
other pure native. There isa very good spiritual 
atmosphore at present among our boy®, which makes 
us praise God and ike courage, 

“Te is urgent that you send us teachers. We are 
reduced to Mr. and Mra, Winans and Mra, Hoover 
and myself 10 carry on this tremendous work, ‘This 
great house needs most ot Mra. Hoover's time, That 
leaves three teachers to have change of three rooms 
and do all the teaching of one lundred and thirty. 
‘one pupils, which has been our average attendance 
this year, Unless something very unforeseen oc- 
curs, we will have an average attendance next year 
from one hundred and eighty to two hundred. 

“Send us teachers at once, We must have teacli- 
ora. We need a toncher for the girls’ room, Send 





to supply the girls? school. That is what is 

for the schools ns they now are. If more 

‘than that could be secured, we could easily 
‘enlarge the achools to give them ample work. 

™ Aa theacliools give furnished rooma, food, wash- 

ing, lighta, eto,, and a salary of $550 average (Chilian 

currency) for teachers, and $850 for director, 10 one 

can refuse to come through fear of not securing snp- 


“Te seems to me that in some of tho States or in 
‘the provinces there must be somo devoted servants 
of God—preachers or teachora—who want to 
give themsclves to Christ and aid in the glorious 
work of Chili redemption. A good music toacher 
would be worth a good desl to the girls’ school," 

If any Christians fool called of God to go to Chili, 
fn anawor to theses urgent calis, lt them write at 
once, giving all particulars, to Mrs, A, Lowroy, 226 
Gentral Park, Woat, Now York, Sho is the Secro- 
tary of the Transit and Ballding Fund Society of Self- 
supporting Missions. 


Notes, 

A Buvpmsrt priest in Japan, comparing his faith 
with Obristianity, emphasizes the peculiar strength 
‘of the latter in the words, “ The peraonality of Chriet 
ta tho magnetic power of Christianity.” It would bo 
woll for every Christian preacher to keop this over in 
mind, 

We are gratified to learn that on Ty 
1892, the Board of Managers of tho 
Moileal Missionary Society secured tho 
authority from the Board of Regents 


York city, the first inatitution of ft» kind i 
‘The headquarters are at 118 and 120 E 


‘Street. 


of us, but 
‘rel ot 


Gospel Liberty, pub 
January 6: 


February 14, 
‘Ter, James A, Tassel], of Hitnols, sailed for Liverpool 
from Now York on January 7, en route for Montevideo, Ura- 
wuay, to become pastor of the Rnglish church tt that ely, 


Missionary Literature. 

NEARLY every number of the Coemopolitan furnishes one 
‘or moro articles on subjects or countries connected with mals 
sions. ‘The January number contains an fateresting fins 
‘strated article on the Japanes by Sir Rdward Arnold. 


many tnteresting ineldents in the life of the author éaring 
bis missionary labors among them, It is an exeallent book 
tor a Sunday school Mbrary, 

Korea from Ie Capital 4s by Rev. Georgo W. Gilmore, 
‘and ts published by tho Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
Philadelphia, Priee, $1.25. ‘The filustrations mre superior, 
‘and the other contents Interesting and profitable. Ttcontalns 
‘an account of the country, government, capital, ianguage, 

domestic life, attire and adornment, woman and ber 
{ties and soleranities, religion, resources, proR- 
aes restos a missions, We can 


‘ug well as much oth 
‘book thot fs also 





THE GOSPEL IN ALL LANDS, 


MARCH, 15893. 


APPEAL FOR THE FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


BY BISHOP D, A, GOODSELI, D.D, 

(lo dehalt of and bp tho request of the General Committe) 

~ HE Christian who is not interested in foreign missions is missing a liberal 
education. 
No department of the work of the Church makes heavier demands on 
knowledge, wisdom, sympathy, and consecration. Only the indifferent and 
the ignorant underrate the importance of our work in foreign lands. Indifference ap- 
proaches sin when it has any other source than ignorance. Ignorance is guilty when 
it refuses to look at the abundant facts within reach, and is thus voluntary and preju- 
diced, A projndice is an opinion formed without adequate investigation, It is chiefly 
caused by a slavish acceptance of the views of others, It disappears in all cases when 
inyestigation and faith walk hand in hand. 

Why, then, do we have such diflerent reports from religious and secular sources ? 
I speak that which I know when I say that scoular writers often make no investigation 
whatever of the mission work they pronounce a failure, I have traced articles to, their 
origin and found, especially in some relating to work in China, that the authors de- 
clined to visit mission stations and schools when invited, on the ground that they had 
heard enough, The ordinary traveler, stopping only at treaty ports and at foreign 
hotels, will hear no good of missions or missionaries, At such places it is unfashionable 
to know anything about either. There are reasons for this in the general moral tone of 
society in Asiatic countries, I venture the statement that no one who issympathetic toward 
humanity, with a heart unjaded by idleness and sin, has ever visited missionaries and 
their work without becoming an enthusiast for foreign missions. For China I name as 
competent observers General Wilson, Constance Gordon-Cumming, whose volumes 
stand at the head of recent Chinese travel, and Colonel Denby, the American minister 
at Peking, and for India Ihave the testimony among many othersof an English nobleman 

who for a long time was a gover i 
that T ought to ask pardon of the ( h whi n and a half for missions 
annually for supposing th: be influer t a8 against the 
united testimony of her i vas Visited these fields, 
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Why are we in Lutheran and Roman countries? Because God's providence com- 
pels it! We dare not stay away. Who does not know the story of our German and 
Scandinavian missions? ‘They began in the conversion of men of these nationalities in 
the United States, followed by an incandescent desire to go home and tell the story of 
experimental religion in lands where formality and rationalism had bereaved them of a 
true religious life. And who does not know that candid men in Lutheran and Roman 
countries admit that our Church, thus founded, has done for the State Churches what 
Wesley did for the Church of England. She has quickened and developed personal 
religious life, has reached and elevated the common people, established Sunday schools 
and prayer meetings where none were known, until to-day the State Churches are be- 
ginning to compete with us in the very activities we have created. 

Do we need to excuse ourselves for entering Italy and Mexico? We are in Italy 
because the Roman Church has made men feel that she is the enemy of independence, 
nationality, and social advance; because her priesthood, with shining exceptions, is be- 
lieved by the masses to be both venal as to her offices and corrupt as to morals; be- 
cause the papal authority has overlaid the Gospel and the priesthood of the believer 
with so many burdens of faith and so many cormorants of national wealth that the 
Tealian of to-day is hardly ever associated in the world’s thought with the stately legions 
who conquered the East and Carthage, but with the barrel-organ, the monkey, and the 
dancing dog. 

Why are we in Mexico? Because all the evil done in Italy hax been multiplied in the 
isolation of a new world, until the nation, in self-defense, sustains for decades adminis- 
trations which in the name and fact of justice sequestrate the illgotten wealth of an 
ignorant and immoral priesthood, and so open the way to batter down by the truth the 
siiperstitions which have accumulated riches for the Church through the terrors of her 
discipline and her demands on the dying; because the boasted victory of Christianity 
over the native people has left them still worshiping the sun or enjoying heathen rites 
and festivals as a part of the Christian cult. The slow justice of the Almighty has re- 
buked a conquering nation and a complacent Church by putting into power leaders 
from the race which bas been both debauched and despoiled. 

And why are we aria? Because it is the battle-ground of Tark and Rus- 


the perversions of truth, and the political syeophancy of the 
Greek Chureb. esta D bes has no use eres heads of the Chareh, 
or sultans, mw b ne 
Why in 
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knowledge to the mind, no new motives to the heart. Worship in China is one vast 
rot seance where the man of to-day sacrifices to the ghosts of yesterday. ‘This is 
on which Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism are embroidered. 
There ‘a people, whose respect for learning and whose genius for commerce are unparal~ 
leled, either believes in the agnosticism of Confucius, if intelligent, or in a coarse and 
modified Buddhism which teaches that the souls of men are braying in the ass, chat- 
tering in the monkey, screeching in the parrot, or grunting in the hog, in painful ef- 
forts toward a higher life; or else holds that in the Taoist purgatory souls are being 
jed under trip-hammers, lifted by devils, or fed with ordure by pig-headed fiends. 
To such the gods and demons are in every tree, fountain, and mountain-top, For such 
the spirits are barred out by walls and protecting pagodas. No settled rule of life, no 
nnity of divine operation or law, dawns on their minds, With eyes turned only to the 
ghostly past they resist the only power which can cause the blind tosee, Why in China? 
We should lose our souls if we were not inaland where the birth of a girl brings no joy, 
where womanhood is not counted in the family, and where disease is treated with ex- 
orcisms and the bones and filth of beasts; where governmental corruption is so much 
a matter of course that excessive stealing among magistrates alone finds condemna- 
tion, and where the conceit of forty centuries of national life bars out young and soul- 
saving truth. 

We are in India because we cannot leave that marvelous peninsula to be saved by 
England alone. Though she has drawn her gains for a century from India, and has 
given security and law instead of war and tyranny, England alone cannot save India, 
Hastings and Clive have been there as well as Havelock. England is the bloody con- 
qaeror, in Indian thought, of the entire country, from its southern cape to Pamir, “ the 
roof of the world.” No Hindu, Mahratta, Sikh, Panjabi, or Parsee ever looks into 
the face of an Englishman without seeing a master. The Chareh of England, which 
conceived Methodism, begotten of the Holy Ghost while she was asleep, is the Church 
of the conqueror, still too stately, too much allied to the aristocratic forces and express- 
ive of them, though much more awake than formerly, through the activities of her 
unacknowledged child, to humble herself to the level of the lower castes. The con- 
queror can prepare the way, can impose Christian laws, break caste by modern meth- 
ods of communication and commerce, but can never fasten his Church upon the masses 
of the Indian population. The honor of Christianizing India may belong in good part 
to America, and largely to our Church, No true religion or great reform has ever 
been handed downward from a governing class, God has done his work through the 
common people and by them. ‘The Nazarene, the carpenter's son, must regenerate the 
world. Christianity, imposed on nations by the political interests of a monarch, has 
aborted into the Byzantine, the Greek, the Roman forms, needing reformation to ex- 
press clearly the way of the Lord. Our own Church, under the lead of Dr. Butler and 
Bishop Thoburn, not despising the Brahman, but asserting the value of human souls, is 
following the true Gospel by saving the common people, India will never be redeemed 
by her higher classes. The leaven, placed at us bottom, will work upward until the 
whole is leavened, 

‘The results of our mission work are pki With Conferences covering India 
‘we have thousands bowing at our altar in a single year, At Foo-Chow, in China, five 
thonsand communicants represent the winnowed wheat of faithful toil. Along the riotous 
Yang-tse God calms and conquers by his Son. In North China three thousand mem- 
ters own our labors and whole villages offer themselves as catechumens, In Fapan 
God has raised upa knightly ministry from the old-time Samurai, whose weapon ix 
now the sword of the Spirit, and these minister to nearly three thousand members. 
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Korea, our latost field, shows deep foundations and a hundred living stones built into 
the Master’s temple in the last year. Nowhere does the work falter or fail, Bulgaria, 
the child of slow birth and starveling growth, has now reached health and rising 
stature. 

Tnameas one of the Christian delights of to-day the activity of our Church among 
Bohemians, Hungarians, and other unchurched and anti-Christian emigrants, who 
have flooded our mining and manufacturing centers, and who, won to God, are to give 
us among those people fruits of our toil, even as we see them now in Scandinayia, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland. They will return to their homes carrying the Evangel with 
~— and American Christianity will bring the breath of God to the valley of dry 

nes. 

And why in Africa? Surely a land which our forefathers robbed of men and 
women for gain, whose descendants were kept in bondage with the consent of nearly 
our entire population until national and military exigencies compelled emancipation ; 
a land which has known only the worst side of Christian nations in commerce in alco- 
holie liquors, guns, powder, and trinkets—surely such a land ought to receive the best 
return we can give in the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, 

+ The Charch of 1892 met and passed the appropriations of 1891. Let the Church 
of 1893 meet and exeved the asking of 1892. So shall we step up toward God and on 


to victory. 


THE PEKING UNIVERSITY, 
BY REY. ISAAC T, HEADLAND, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Poking University. 
NG UNIVERSITY was originally established as a boys’ school in 1871. 
A few years later the Boys’ Boarding School was organized. This in ashort 
time was developed into the Wiley Institute, and in June, 1890, it was in- 
corporated according to the laws of the State of New York as the Peking 
University, under the control of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

‘Through the gifts of various friends in America a fund amounting to more than 
five thousand dollars was raised for the purchase of property on which to erect suitable 
buildings, and last year this fund was more than doubled by a liberal donation from 
James H, Taft, Esq. With this money a property of several acres was purchased in 
one of the most desirable parts of Peking. On this property, by a liberal donation 
from the Missionary Society, has been erected “ Darbin Hall,” a dormitory with a front 
of two hundred and five feet, and capable of accommodating one hundred students, 
with ample room for additions when ne i 4 
ter class of boys conld be sent 


into the Master's work, 


8 His salary there was more 
than three times that w eachers, but he at once took 
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Mr. Ch'in Lung Chang was employed at once as teacher in the preparatory school. 
During all his course he had stood out among the students, not as a brilliant scholar, 
but as a faithful student, one whom the younger students were always willing to con- 
fide in. 

Mr. ‘T’sui Wan Fu was at once sent out into the work. THe married a young lady 
who was formerly a teacher in the girls’ school at Tsun-hua, and whose brother, as well 
as his own brother, are both studying in the theological class, I received a letter from 
him a few days ago in which he said he is “doing the Lord’s holy work in Shantung,” 





DURMIN HALL OF PEKING UNIVERSITY. 


‘The last of the five is Mr. Ch’en Heng ‘Te, who was snpported during his whole 
course by the late John Rhein, Esq. Secretary of the Dutch Legation, He was ap- 
pointed to work in the southern city of Peking. His zeal for the salvation of his 
people and for a self-supporting church make me think of Paul. He is one of those 


everywhere. His wi 
sin, is one of those sweet, good, mother 


able ones we have in the whole sc! 
study of the Bible imparts to all who pu 

Shall we endow two professorships ? 

T shall be able to answer this r afr pe, before a year 
passed. I will never answer it in ative. ‘I i has been sts 
By last mail we sent D i a} 
of the Methodist Episcopa 
thousand dollars to begin it 8 
one, and we are in a fair way t h re long, That is right here 
on the field, We intend to k f answer the question. 
But we believe it will not take that long. ( , 
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Let mo tell you why we want this, Here is a great school which a prominent 
Congregationalist said a few days ago ought to be the “Dooshisha” of China, referring 
to the suecess of the great Dooshisha school of Japan. The Missionary Society has 
seen the need of it, and has brought it thus far on its course. She has been very 
generous, and we are very grateful, But we want to use all the money the society can 
give us in preaching the Gospel rather than in teaching it. Now one of four things 
must happen, either 
- 1. The Missionary Society must suffer if it gives us all we need, or 

2. The school must suffer if it does not receive what it needs, or 

3. The country work must siffer for want of funds, and the workers which this 
school can educate, or 

4, You, reader, must help me raise this $60,000, 

Which shall it be? 

I will give a year and a half salary. What will you give? 

Please pray and then send whatever you can to Mr. Charles H. Taft, 78 Williams 
Street, New York, N. Y., or Dr. S. L, Baldwin, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Here is the first answer to my appeal, and it is from a missionary : 

Dear Mr, Headland: Appreciating the urgency of your proposition to raise $60,000 for the establish 
ment of two professorships, you may put mo down for $1,000, U. 8. gold. 
Wishing you great success, I ain yours sincerely, Manovs L. Tarr. 

Peking, November 19, 1892. 


COUNTRY AND PEOPLE OF ECUADOR. ~ 
BY HON. NF, GRAVES. 


UADOR is a republic of South America, lying under the equator. The 

Thited States of Colombia lies at the north, and Pera at the south. It was 

taken from the great American Free States, and organized by Simon Bolivar, 

the great liberator. The boundaries on the north as well as the south are 
not settled. The country claims two hundred and forty-eight thousand square miles, but 
nearly half of it is claimed by the adjoining states. The country is a unique one and 
is divided into seventeen provinces, ‘The government is molded after our own eoun- 
try in many respects. The execu vested ina president and vice president, who 
are elected for four years, The legislature is divided into two houses. None but Ro- 
man Catholics ean vote or hold any office. 

It is a very mountainous co ‘anges extend north and 
south. These mountains for }of volcanoes in the world. 
There are fifteen points tha: n 
are higher still. Many of these are 
variety of climate. The coast and r The temperate 
regions are in the mountains thous: ) ni et above the sea, and the 
cold regions are about nine th . lies in the valleys of 

| 1 to ten thousand feet high. 

In these fertile y i There are small valleys 
at a lower level where all tropical 1 tivated. The little valley 
v one of the most fertile 


th wild forests, that have 
‘snow compose the 
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greater part of the country, The Incas furmerly occupied many of these heights, 
The great causeways and temples now in ruins were constructed of free stone; when 
these structures were made is hid in the dim ages of the past. The vast amount of gold 
which they collected was chiefly from the beds of rivers, 

The lower slopes of the mountains are frequented with wild animals, The tapir 
is one of the largest, and the jaguar the fiercest and most formidable animal of the New 
World. The jaguar, like the tiger of India, is powerful enough to carry away a bul- 
lock or a horse, These forests are filled with birds and serpents, and the rivers are 
filled with alligators which are more dangerous than the wild animals, These vast for- 
ests of valuable timber, and the abundance of tropical fruits at the foot of the Andea 
add very little to the wealth of the state, but only operate as 4 shelter and support of 
a few tribes of wild Indians, who roam uncontrolled over these vast forests. 

The half civilized Indians do all the work—cultivate the land, weave cotton 
cloth, make carpets which ave finely colored and very serviceable, They manufacture 
some pottery which is everywhere used, 

These Indians are said to keep faith with each other, They say the Spaniards 
took all they had and they think it right to take all they can from the Spaniards. The 
work is all done in the most primitive manner. They have no plows nor any labor- 
saving machine. They plant their seeds by making ahole inthe ground. They thrash 
their grain by driving their oxen or horses over it, 

Eeuador is an old country, and most of it is still a desert, It is rich but undevel- 
oped. It is perhaps the richest in resources of all the South American republics, and 
yet the poorest and most backward of them all. It is often said that seventy-five per 
cent of children born of Indian mothers are illegitimate. There is a very good reason 
why they do not marry. The priests charge six dollars for each marriage, and it is 
very seldom that an Indian can raise that sam. They are very poor and live together 
withont being married. 

The Spaniards are generally very proud and very poor, but they are the governing 
class. They are polite, and offer you a graceful hospitality, and apparently welcome 
you with hearty kindness. The females of this class are noted for their beauty and are 
said to have the finest complexion of any in South America, with large and expressive 
dark eyes, with black avd abundant hair. They are graceful, with small hands and feet, 
They mature early and fade quickly, They are said to be indolently superstitious, but 
faithfal, They all wear the mantu, for in this country there is no bonnet or female hat, 
The hideous women, the descendants of the conquered Incas, wear no color but black, 
deeming that color most suitable for those who have lost all, and have become a mere 
beast of burden. The braye spirits of their powerful ancestors seem to haye been com- 
pletely crushed out of them. 

Tt was on the island of Puna, below the city of Guayaquil, that Pizarro the con- 
queror landed, and made his first conquest. He found the Incas at war with each other. 
Tt is said it was the first war between the Incas. The Spaniards took side with one and 
easily conquered the other. The other Inca was soon conquered and made a prisoner, 
The last of the Incas offered to the Spaniards to fill his rooms with gold if they would 
relieve him, which Pizarro agreed to do. The Inca sent his miners all over the coun- 
try to bring in gold. Pizarro, thinking the country was full of gold, wearied with wait- 
ing, had the Inca strangled. ‘The miners, he f the death of their chief, buried 
the gold, and it is supposed that most of it | ed now. 

Pizzaro seized the Indian reserve, but he found that no persuasion, no threat nor 
torture could make them discover the buried gold. 

Guayaquil is a city of about twenty-six thonsand people, being the capital of Guayas 
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province on the west bank of the Guayas River forty miles from its mouth. It is the 
chief port of Ecuador. Large ships can reach the city, There are no docks, and all 
ships anchor in the river a mile or more from the shore, and the freight is moved in 


The city lies low, with long rows of white houses, with yellow tile roofs, large 
windows, and many piazzas. The city looks gay at a distance, but is dirty and in bad 
order when you enter. Many of the blocks have stores and shops on the first floors and 
dwellings above. Most of the churches have towers and look odd and oriental. There is a 
tramway along the river and in some of the streets, The city is the commercial sea- 
port for Quito. The stores are filled with costly goods, but most of them are owned 
and run by Chinese. The people are generally indolent and will not work, and the 
Chinese are active and take most of the profit. I saw a company of natives trying to 
raise money to build a clrurch. They had figures of the Virgin Mary borne on the 
shoulders of men. To those who gave, a blessing wax pronounced by the priest, but 
8 curse to those who did not give, but the priest promised the delinquents that if they 
gaye afterward the curse would be removed and a blessing given, We canuot expect 
mach morality under such teachers. 

Every morning you see a long row of women on their way to the church, and every- 
one is followed by a small Indian boy or maid bearing a rug or strip of carpet upon 
which the worshipers kneel during the service, There are no seats in these churches, 
but the floor is marked off in small squares, which are rented, and there they kneel and 
worship. 

These people appear gentle and polite, but they are all Roman Catholics, and allow 
no other kind of worship in public, There are no Christian missionaries here. A Bible 
reader was here a few years since, but he had to leave the field, It is often snid that 
many of the people would be glad to hear the Gospel, but the priests will not allow it, 
and have the law on their side, and they never hesitate to make arrests. A medical 
missionary would be more likely to succeed than any other. Schools are in operation, 
and education is free and obligatory, but the schools are all Roman Catholie. The 
spiritual darkness is great, Some effort should be made to give them the Light of life. 


CHRISTIAN LIVING IN CHRISTIAN AND HEATHEN LANDS. 
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Socialiam as Viewed by a Chinaman. 
BY WANG SitEx. 


(The following was delivered as tho graduating address of 
Be eee ee eee memes Oe se Pekin Velo: 


‘Socrausut is the doctrine of the equal distribution 
of wealth, that every individunl may possess tho 
same amount as every other individual. 

As wealth fs 8 natural advantage, given by God, 
ortry mati hus the same right to obtain it; but as 
the conditions of men are different, they possess it 
in different amounts. Some have much and some 
have little, Not only this, but men of large wealth: 
squander their money to gratify their foolish dosires, 
while the poor have nothing t eat or to wear, 
Perhaps this ia the fundamental reason which sug- 
gested the idea of socialism, 

‘Socialism, as first suggested by an English writer 
named Owen, proposed that a socioty, living wo. 
gether, should sare all tho woalth that was pro- 
duced. Acconting to his method a number of fami- 
lies should live and work togethor aa if they were & 
sogle family, and all that they produced should bo 
distrituted equally. Such a society, however, is only 
possible where the strong ties of family affection exist, 

Ts ancient times this principle was practiced in 
China, established by the emperor. But it cannot bo 
practiced at the present time, while there is such a 
difference in men's abilities China, we aro told, cou- 
tains ono fourth of tho population of the world, aud 
the Chinese are divided into u great varioty of 
classea. Although thore ix no caste limiting the poo- 
ple, wa in India, yet they aro divided into classes. 

The common division of the pooplo is into four 
dlasses—the acholar, the farmer, the Inborer, and the 
merchant—and the condition of each class is very 
different. The officials are rich and honorable; tly 
farmers are poor andignorant, As wealth can hardly 
be gained without first having money and ability, #0 
those who are already rich and educated can be- 
come wealthy very much easier than those who are 
poor and ignorant. And besides thers is one thing 
jn China which makes us pity the poor, namely, thas 
riglitcan be overcome hy monoy. There is a prove 
orb which says,“ Money can make tho dovil turn tho 
wil," ‘That is, that with money men ure enablod to do 
many neelees and wicked things, while the poor can 
hardly support themaclves, A rich man can inter 
fore with = poor man’s right just because he has 
money, and if the poor man complnins to the 
trate the rich mnn, by offering mon 
magistrate despite the poor man's right 
coutrary to the law. For this and other rensor 


would be better if the money could be more ‘equally ¢ 


distributed among all classes. 
We consider firet that Christianity should 
‘baris of all trud socialism, Kducal 
‘Ta such a way wealth would distributo 
any echeme, 
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By observing the results in Christian and infidel, 
educated and uneducated nations, we cannot fail to 
Delicve that this supposition is true, The more 
‘Christinna thero are fn a nation the fewer poor are met 
with. The samo is true in rogard toeducasion, As 
wealth isn nntural advantage, and all mon have the 
tame right to get it, and, moreover, as God has given 
to all mon ability to support themsclves, It would be 
imposaiblo for any man to be withont food and 
clothes, But as many men are idlo and abuse their 
faculties, and spend their time in gratifying their 
‘passions, a0 they loge the money which they ave 
and fail to gain more, Christianity cultivates fn 
‘man a digporition to be diligent and economical, and 
education increases his wisdom, From this point of 
view we cannot fail to soo that Chrivtianity and edu- 
cation aro the basia of truo socialism, 

Ohristianity teachoa men to love each other. Love 
implics sympathy, holp, and pity. If all men pow 
sessed love the wealth of tho world would be distrib. 
uted, perhaps not equally, but the poor would be 
cared for, I suppose this is the lack in Mr, Owen's 
scheme. 

If his schome had this element it would succeed 
very well. It tenches us to be diligent, The Bible 
saya, “If any man would not work neither should he 
eat” If any man will work with all bis strength he 
will not be without food and clothes, It teaches us 
to make » good use of our money. If all men wore 
economical, aud squandered no money, there could 
hardly be anyone without food and clottiea, 

Education is of threo kinds: physical, invelloctus), 
and moral. Physical education gives man # strong 
and active body. It develops ail his powers and 
calls into exercive all the functions of his physical 
tystem. Tt nccustoms him to hardships and makes 
him patient in labor, Intellectual education gives 
man knowledge aud enpability that he may know 
bow to work and can work wisely. Moral educa- 
tion cultivates in the mind and heart ofmun ndiapoai- 
tion not only of knowing, but of doing what is right. 
If Christianity and education were spread throughout 
all nations there would be no need of suggesting n 
achome by which wealth might be distributed to all 
individuals cqually, For this reason Christianity 
and education are uh aig of all trae socialixm, 

‘Tho principles of socialism, based on Christinnity 
and education, could not be practiced by any people 
without enriching thom, China is a country of very 
great natural resources, Perhaps there is no coune 
‘try Iu which tho sources of woalth are greater than in 
China, Tam inform coal and iron in one 
province of Olina is m non the whole conti 

f Kurops. If iron and conl aro a great source 
hy cannot China also be 


mines of othor 
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producing gold, sud Mexico by siiver, cannot China 

also be ooriched by thom? 

“There are also in China high mountatna, largo 
and great plains, If all those could be m de sources 
-of wealth it would be very easy for China to become 
tich. A grout need in China is the proper kind of edu 
cation. 1f the Chinese were educated, and mew how 
10 gut wealth from these sources, the uation would 
‘be enriched. 

Bot tho first and greatest want in China ix Chris- 
fianity. fall mon obeye! the commands of God, 
having the love of Christ in their l aria, no poor 
‘nor miserable persons would be found. There would 
‘be no neod of taking away private property and re 
distributing it, because there is no selfishness in love, 
‘Brery may would treat every other man with broth- 
erly love and oie. Poverty would be pitied, trou 
lea woul! be relieved, oppres-iou would cease, This 
is the kind of socialiam that we would suggest, If 
these two elements are fully recognized and practiced 
the country wiil be prosperous und the people happy. 


Woman's Work in the Methodist Episoopal 
Mission in Korea, 


{The following, written for the Annual Report, was 
‘crowded out of the Report, and appears here by request of 
Dr. § I+ Baldwin.) 

Mrs L, C. Rormwatnxn makes the following report 
of school and evangelistic work for 1891 nnd 1892; 

‘A look backward over this now comploted year 
presenta the samo varied scene of “ ups and downs” 
‘that is so usual, As in tho physical world, so here 
we are prone on cloudy days to think they pro- 
dominate, bat, thauks to [im who knows so well our 
weaknesses, the sun always xppears again at the 
right timo, and now ns we look back we see so much 
to be thankful for that we are at a loss for words to 
express our gratitude. ‘The dark days look less dark 
and tho bright ones more bright. 

In January Miss Lewis came to us, cheering us 
with the thought that soon one more would be ready 
to help spread the good tidings: Uut about the first 
‘of May she was taken ill and for eomo time was near 
death's door. But the good Lord has spared her to 
tus. Whilo she was yot in dangor wo were gladden 
by Mra Scranton’s rotum, We lad 
much during the year, especially whe 
counsel and advica, A feeling of 
arose as we felt that she was hore 
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‘one and another hax beon kid aside for a few days, 
thoro has beon no serious Interruption ta any depart- 
Bearer Us ied has kept on in its regular rou- 

c. 

Miss Bengel han done most of the English work. 
Dr. Sherwood has carried on the class the hed in 
pliysiology lust year and has taken up with them 
makria medica alao, I myaolf havo taught arith 
‘motic in Korean a8 well as in English, and. 
in Korean, at the same time making the class faroiliar 
with geographical names and terms in English. 
‘This class could now take up the study in Bnglish, 
pursuing it, however, in different topical order from 
‘hat adopted at home, or they could take up Professor 
Hulburt’s book with profit, The next grade should 
beylu the work now completed by this one. 

Chinese hins been taught to about twenty, and 
some have been doing very well in it. 

Enmoun hag been taught to all by our native 
teacher, Drusilla, She haa taught reading, writing, 
and composition. The Bible, Catechiam, and other 
Christian books nro used an text-books fn reading. 

‘Tho more advanced girls begin to see some ad- 
vantage and pleasure in sequiring and 
knowledge, Every advance in this direction, be it 
ever *o small, must be considered in the light of a 
victory for which we ought to be deeply grateful. 
Howovor, we hope and pray that the time may soon 
come when Koreans shall consider it desirable for 
Their daughters to get an education, and not a4 now 
rogant ita favor bestowed upon ua, The work of 
the school, while much room for improvement re 
mains, has on tho wholo ahown advancement and 
gives cause for much thankfulness, 

‘The question of day schools haa engaged my 
‘thought nota little, but as yet I have not solved it, 
I thoroughly believe in them as a means of teaching 
many whom we could not get into our boarding 
schools, but the difficulties aro also many. 

‘Thero are ns yet few who would sce any advantage 
in having their girls learn even to read. I have 


Another bright little girl seemed much interested 
ask her father to teach lier. For « 

not 900 her again, and when I did she 

fused to look at a book. I could novunders 

d afterward that the futher, instead 

hreatened to whip hor if she should 

aro, Pecuniary rewards might make ® 

but I eavnot become quite reconciled to 

, we can get only quite malt girls; 

scholar wo had was withdrawn because 


only hope at present is in 
married, By paying thom 
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Leas see here a chance, and hope it may be tried in 
the coming year, 


‘now from the school to evangelistic work, 
fon gay that o» the whole it has beon very on- 


‘cournging, | ‘the results may be more apparent 
to tiwe directly engaged in it than to othera. Tho 
work has consiatod almost entirely of meetings held 
of var Own premises and daily work done at the 
ilispensary. Almost noviing hus boon done in house. 
tw-house visitation, because no one of ua had the 
time for {t, though I know many doora would have 
(eon opened to us. Miss Lowls will, we lope, soon 
‘be ablo to begin this work. 

‘The matron at the hospital has done faithful 
work, She rend and talks to the women duily, and 
Tam confident she has done the best she knows 
her. She haa aold two hundred and seventy-cight 
copies of goapels and other books, and has given 
away one hundred and thirty, Forty Sunday sheets 
have been disposed of, This scattoring of seed must 
bring fruit sooner or later. Even now we are pore 
mitted to seo some of it ee tonahinis bate 
brought into the ehurch this year as « direct re: 

‘this work. About a year ago a hook bec 
‘women, mother und daughter-in-law, who carried it 
home with them. The old Indy’s tiusband read, and 
was interested to such a degree that several months 
after he sent them tack to ask where more of this 
doctrine could bo learned. The women were invited 
‘to our meetings and le was directed to the men's 
‘These three, together with a brother-in- 
law and his wife, havo since that time been regular 
attendants in suneline or storm, and have joined the 
cherch on probation. Besides the daily work at the 
beanie dager ‘meeting bas been held there Sab- 
bath afternoons, under Dr. Sherwood's direction, 
which has had an averago attendance of twonty. 
Dares, 

We have had darting the week but one service. 
‘This was designed more especially for our girls and 
women, still there have almost al been n few 
other persons present. 

Our Sanday school has been one of our moet in 
‘Wresting services. Aside from our household there 
‘has boon sn attendance of from ten to one hundred. 
‘The average has been forty-five, Total, 2,468, many 
ef whom have boen regular and faithful in all kinds 
‘of weathor, At present this seems to be more im- 
portant and successful than even tho Sunday evening 


meoting, which formerly seemed t be the ouly one 


which would bring out the women. In Sunday 
‘school one seems to come nearer to tho individual 
Tham any other meoting. There linve been many 
Sabbaths when we have felt that the Spirit was 
‘eepecially pear and helpful. 

Mr. Oblinger has tsken the evening service ou 
sllornate Sundays, Mr. Appenzeller frequently came 
Jo miy assistance on my evenings. While tho. aver- 
‘gy attendance has not quite come up to that of the 


‘ones, more | 
transient attendance. 

A your ago Dr. McGill invited mo to open a mect- 
ing at the Sonth Gute Hospital. Idid so in August 
or September, and aye gove there every Sunday 
with few ‘Tho attendance has been 
bal ia only SC iene oink ee eae 
only now and (hen an outsider bas been present. 
am couvineed that the perl teeth 
did not Invite, but perhaps even kept others from 
coming, Under tho cirenmatances it will hardly be 
© wise expenditure of strength to keep on at that 
Place, Summing vip all; We foel to utter praises to 


inheritance, and tho uttermost parts of the earth for 
thy possession.” ; 

‘Mra, M. F, Scranton reports as follows: 

The report of Miss Rothweller covera a period of 
fifty-four weeks, or from the Annual Meeting to June 
18. There is very litte for me to say in regurd to 
the remaining time. 

School was disbanded for the summer the last 
weok in June, Fow of our girl have homes to 
which they can go; we therefore of necessity have 
the oversight of most of them during July and 
Angust as woll as during the rest of the year. You 
can readily understand from this that the term 
“ vacavon” has less significance when applied to the 
Thoaluktng thon when uged in reference to some 
other institutions, 

We have lost out of our home during the summer 
Dr. Sherwood (now Mra Hall) and have uot yet per 
fectly learned the iesson of reconciloment. Medical 
work was for the moat part suapended for six weeks 
during her absence in China, De. Scranton, how- 
‘ever. attended to a few serlous cases which came to 
our notice, Since Dr, Sherwood-Hall’s return, 
althongh the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society 
can make no further claim upon her services, she, for 
love of the Master and his suffering ones, has stepped 
‘back into her old position, and we again feel that all 
is going well in the medical department, 

Evangelistic work knows no vacation, and is enr- 
ried forward with very little change of plan at all 
reasons and under all circumatancea, 

Tho attendance upon Sunday services during the 
summer months fg always somowhat smaller on ac- 
count of lieavy rains and muddy streets, It has, 
however, been larger this season than ever before, 
Que woman has walked throe miles every Sunday 
since my return to be present at morning service, 
Another, an inmate of the same house, has been 
present every Sunny Lut two, Some others have 
algo Leen nearly ax faithful, This surely is proof of 
gennine interest We are conscious many times of 
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and help of the Holy Spirit moving tle 
of these women and giving them dosires after 


‘on tho Sabbath aro first a Sunday 

zie pekist ‘Thia In more largely ate 

nF othor and Is becoming the mast im- 

ar eae en Next the women have a 
Iiiacaa ty tecearcan te eleven, conducted by our 
‘Hospital service, in charge of Dr. Sher- 
opens at two. Song eerrice for tho girls 


Mra, Ni 


wo do not think it altogether lost time. {tis our rule 
‘never to allow anyone to leave the home without 
making an attempt at least to sow good seed. Some- 
times it is only # litle song we sing in the language 
the women know 8o well, or « gospel, or 4 tract wo 
gire. Aguin it is n direct personal appeal, to which 
we find them always ready to listen, Some come to 
us in this way who conld not, on account of the 
‘customs of the country, attend our services. As God 
Ins promived that “his word shall not return unto 
him void,” we expect some day to see results even 
from this little effort which wo put forth In his name. 

1 havo learned to my sorrow of Inte that Koreans 
‘can backalide. T lave also to! my unspeakable joy 
had proof that the graco of God can restore, On my 
return from America I found that ove woman on 
whom I hod bestowed more labor that other, 
and who had, as I thought, a deeper religious ex- 
perience than most of our women, had grown cold 
and almost ivlifferent. She was going forward with 
hor work with regularity (she is one of our tenclers), 
‘but apparently without love and with » decided ab- 
sence of her former zenl, She was oven contomplat- 
ing leaving the work entirely. I had been hoping 
great things from this woman, for shi ts grea 
ability thin most who come to 


asi find ioc ir awag trom God 
grie But there lins been * joy am 


back to the fold. About fours wee! 

me on two successive days (I suppose it w 
to write than speak inasmuch as sho rarely 
alone). In thore letters she told me of 
change that had come to 0 


Sho had } 

eho had vd 

agai, She again had o 3 
hoart, I would scarcely hn 


make clear to me this fact; hor whole bearing was, 
and has ever since, been so different, You will, T 
‘am sure, rejoice with me in that I have my earnest 
helper back again. 

T could, wore it necessary, give you many incidents 
Weis [het the Leer Sea eee cae 


sciences of those who have accepted Christ more 
tender and quick to detect evil in themselves, It is 
no wonder thwt this is 0, for many an earnest prayer 
goes hearenward from these women and girls for the 
descent of the Holy Spirit upon the people, They 
don't know what it all moans (perhaps we do not 
vithor), but they bolieve, and therefore they will ro- 
coive more than they ask or think, 

Porhaps a fow words in reference to our now plans 
of work for the coming year may not bo amiss, It 
is our purpose to add a new branch of induatry to 
the school department. It has been our endeavor 
from the boginning to teach our girls along Mnes 
which should be of daily nse to them when thoy 
should go ont from us. We have tried to make them 
food housekeepers. We have tonghs thom to make 
and to mend their own clothes. We thonght we 
were doing well, but we have been weighed in ue 
Korean balances and found wanting. Ourgirls can's. 
make coats and the other fesrfully and wonderfully 
constructed garments pertaining t the warkrube of 
the men, therefore book lore counts for very little, 
Twelve months hence this shall not truthfully be 
said of us, Arrangements are being made whereby 
thie branch of naeful knowledge shull bo am carefully 
taught as any other, 

‘We sia expect to lengthen our cords and strengthen 
‘our stakes on evangelistic and medical linc, Ret- 
erence has already boon made to the Baldwin Chapel 
and Dispensary, With the coming of the new doc- 

tors work there will be opened, and possibly even 
‘before this, 

tho work to whieh we aro looking forward 
with the grea’ost hope, and also with the greatest s0- 
Acitude, is w Bible school which we expect to open in 
October. This is a project which has long been dear 
to my heart, but so many obstacles are not only im 


T have hesitated to make the attempt 
of it however presses Itself upon mo 
more. Tam sure tho Muster is bidding us 
nd T must believe tliat in some way he 

\y for us over these mountains 

has Userefore gone fortl, that 

vo into out home eight women (we 
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der instruction on Sundays since last Annual Moet? 
poke 6,079; books told, 548; giren nway, 207; ree 
-cuired on probation, 20; received into full memborahtp, 

10; ordinance of baptisin administered to 26, 

‘Mrs, Rosetta Sherwood-Hell, M.D., gives the an- 
hoal report of the Woman's Hospital and Dispensary, 
as follows: 

Again the dear Master has been with us through 
another year's work in this corner of his vineyard, 
and we feel that he has indeed been very gracious to 
permit 118 to know about # few precious souls that 
have thus been saved from heathenism, 

‘Searcely had we begua our second year before one 
Sunday in our afternoon meeting in the dispensary 
waiting room there wero two women who seemed 
particularly Interosted; one of them, « vory bright, 
pleasant-faced woman, I remembered to have seen bo- 
fore, She had bronght a young woman to mo for 
the removal of xome cascous lymphatic glands of the 
neck; the operation occasioned revernt return visits 
for redressing before the wound quite healed, and in 
‘this way they heard something of the Gospel story, 
end saaiy boight ome Christian books to take 
tome. For sereral months we heard no more from 
either, but now the elder of the two returns and 
Wetoge with her hee mother-in-law, a dear white- 
liaired old lady with agrand motherly faco. They 
tell us they have been studying the word, and that 
bsnl pact had also 80 become interested 
fm this Bit of “good news” that he seat them to 
learn moro avd to inquire where he might yo and 
learn too. They had of their own accord begun to 
keop the Sabbath, and eaid they liad given up amok- 


‘Since then they have been regular attendants of 

a services, and soon they brought with 

them the brother of the old lady and his wife. Rain 
or shine, snow or heat, so far nothing has kept these 
five people from these mennsof grace. With but little 
Pirtoeal instruction, they have ontored ho kingdom 
Hike Hite children, Before the Korean Now Year the 
‘old lady took down that before which thoy had hithe 
‘ert offered ancrifice, her husband split it up, and 
hor davghiter-in-taw potitin the fire, Tho lator ia a 
widow with an only child, a young man, Sho told 
Miss Rothwellor ove day that sho would make no 


ae they will som dic, but he thinks there is ple t 
‘Hme et before he wants to go to heaven. One day, 
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when I asked different ones to pray at the cloge of 
the service, the mother prayed very earnestly for this 
gon. The old Indy said, “Hitherto I have served the 
devil, but from henceforth I desire to servo the Lord." 
‘Kach of the fire are now probationers, and are among 
‘our most promising candidates for baptlam 

Anothor doar carnestfacod woman, who was with 
us about ten daysint the hospital caring for her little 
grindchild, upon whose neck I also operated for lym- 
phomata, haa returned again and again for the Sun- 
day services. Both sho and the litte girl could 
rad, and while in the hospital T nearly always found 
them occupied In studying the Bible or Catechism 
when T visited them, and ax soon aa the little girl was 
well enough they attended prayera regularly, also all 
tie Sunday services. The other day, soon after Mra, 
Seranton’s return, when an opportunity was given for 
those who had been attending the services for some 
‘ime bo manifest their desireto become Christians and 
give in their names for probationers, I was plonsed 
to find this grandmother also among them. 

‘Theso blessed encouragements enable us to go on 
and take up tho work for another your with yot 
stronger faith that the dear Master will own ond 
bless tho work nnd givé us that precious object of it 
all, “souls for our hire." 

‘The number of patients calling for treatment yot 
continues to increase, Daring the year 3,831 dis- 
pensary cases have beon trested—1,377 of these were 
patients’ first visits and 2,454 return visita; 140 
professional calla out have been mide, and $1 pa- 
Vents admitted into the bospiinl wards; nvernge 
Jength of stay, ten days. The total number of cases 
troatod is 4,022—a little over 1,500 more than were 
treated Inst year, 

‘Tho classes of disease treated both in dispensary 
‘and hospital do not vary materially from those re- 
ported somewhat in detail last year. I made several 
visits to the city prison to treat one patient and 
finally received permission to romore her to the hos: 
pital, but tho abuse received while in prison resulted 
In her death lator, Sho was the only women in her 
department among somo sixtcon or eighteen meng 
her crimo was encouraging a slavo girl, her niece, to. 
lenve lier moster and marry. Quite a number of 
cases that were put out upon the city wall, when sick 
und helpless, T have taken into the hospital and dis- 
charged each one cured. 

Tk would seem from statistion T have kept this year 
Unt tho clazs of women coming to the dispensary ia 
better than the first year, F found upon an average 
only ono is nine who could read, while this year it 
‘& fully ove tn tive, None have ever heard of the 
Gospel before coming to the | dispensary except, per 

ix 2 month who are Catholic, 
Income has increased. considerably. 
palley to give our services to all, and 

‘the cort of the medicine used to those 
‘pay, but in a few casos this Just year, where 


The finance! 
‘Ith 


able 





aw 


the services have beon almost purely oue of profes 
sional work, requiring little or no medicine, and the 
party has nsked for n bill, I havo sent one in. It is 
‘the exception rather than the rule, for even the 

poorest looking dispensary patient not to ask the 
Pees it fac wonibin and expect to pay it, I have 
thud trouble oven in insisting, upon some patienta.to 
take their medicine as n gift when I knew they were 
too poor to pay. Nearly one half of the in-patients 
‘support themselves while i the hospital. 

T can't help but notice the difference in these re 
‘spects between the class of patients we get in medi- 
eal mission work in New York city and here. There 
aa a rule thoy expoet not to pay. During this year I 
‘havo taken in for the hoxpital from in-patients, $11.60; 
from outside patients, 835.20; from dispensary pa- 
tlonts, $62.42; from donations, $16.21; making a total 
of $126.42. And beside many lave shown thoir 
gratitude in tne Korean atyle by sending prosents 
of eggs, roosters, fruits, nits, or Korean food. 

This yeur I havo changed tle hour for dispensary 
patients to from 10 a. mM. to 2 Pp. ot. and have liked it 
moch better, Koreans do not breakfast till about 
104. 4, und through the summer the women may 
be able to get mround soon afer 11a. a, yet in the 
winter the majority do not come before 12 or 1 
eclock. So by 2 P. M. they are pretty sure to bo 
‘well collected and it gives « better chance for evan- 
golistic work and the selling of Chriatinn literature 
before dispensary begins, I quite often get the 
mornings for study now, and can get my tiffin upon 
timo, which was always impossible boforo. 

During this your somo 91 gospels of Mark, Tuke, 
and John tuve been sold, 7 given away; 82 Ross 
Question Books sold, 6 given; 10 Methodist Catechisms 
sold; 95 tracts sold, nnd 117 given. These tracts 
have been on Fudth, Good News, Leproslike Sin, 
and The Temple Keeper, With the aid of my 
tencher I have translated the little tract upon prayer, 
entitled Communion. It been warmly re 
ceived by the few Christians that have read it, but 
T havo doferred offering it for talo or giving it pro~ 
miscnously as yot, for fear it might bea Hite pre- 
matiira, 

Our Sunday afternoon services in the dispensary 
grow both in interest and in numbers. There has 
beon un svorage attendance of 
poople and six or seven from our com 
during the spring and summer the ou 


The women are beginnin 
day. Nearly everyone comes di 
prettily, and with the purpos 


our Bible womm 
been of great mid in helpin, 
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‘The onder of exercises is not fixed, but ia something 


expounded 

‘We all sit upoo the floor in Korean style, and there 
ia but little formality; each one is at Uberty to ask a 
question at any me, and they often do. At tle 
clowe of the moeting I usually call upon different 
‘onea, whom I have noticed to be regular in attendavico, 
to lead in prayer, and wo finish with the Lord's 
Prayer in concert, or sometimes with another song. 
‘The white haired old lady and her dunghter-intaw 
and sister-in-law are always at these little meetings, 
and It isn pleasure to watch their faces, thoy do a0 
thoroughly enjoy it all. 

Thave continued the work in physiology with the 
most advanced and they have done very 
nicely indeed, Many of their written examinations 
would compare favorably with those girls in the 
home Jand, It is my wish to puta simple course of 
physivlogy into Korean as g900 #8 possible, and then 
I think one of those girla will make a good teacher 
for the younger girls of the school, 

‘This year I have also begun an easy course in 
materia medica and therapeutics with my first two 
dispensary assistants. Thoy understand a great deal 
of it ina practical way alrondy, so It isnot difficult 
to give them the theory with the practice, They are 
‘a great help to me now in the dispeusary, Tam able 
todo a great deal more work in less time with thelr 
aid than would otherwise be possible, They enjoy 
the work and the study, and it i# a pleasure to teach: 
them, and, best of all, they are developing into such 
beautiful Christian clnmeters. ‘They already give 
promise of being of grout value in the evangelistic 
work. 

Kurly iu the year Twas much encouraged by Jearn- 
ing that Miss Lewis, of the New York Deaconess 
Home, was to be sent out to help me in the medical 

I knew Miss Lewis—she liad helped in the 

in New York city—and I felt quite confident 

that she was just the one needed here, She reached 
Seoul early in January, and went to work upon the 
Tanguage. Tasked #8 little of her ast could, ao that 
the might mako x fair boginuing at Korvan before 
putting much reaponsibility upon her, However, 
any ways, and was planning to 

1 she was tiken very suddenly aud 

ith romittont fever early in April. 

Lord most graciously spared hor to us and 

Korea, aud afer six works of prostration aha ben 
convalesce, ‘The heated summer sest- 


ogress, bit with the return of cooler 
e encouraged to hope that lier ald wil 
ble another year. During the summer 
ken change of morning prayers at 

, helping more or lena with the 


nges of any Aecount wf present 
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that T would snggest for another year. Ifa new 
physician ix seut out soon we would hopo to open 
another dispensary ripon tho other side of the city, 
‘near the East Gute, 

We have succeeded in gome property 
adjoining our hospital of the Pareot Board, wltich will 
give us more room for in-patients as ‘soon as it can 
be fixed wp properly. 

We tke up the work for another your trasting 
only in Hit who hath 20 graciously sustained us 
during the lust, feeling confident that “around our 
‘inoonpletenees is his completeness.” 

Nomenroan BReoaviruLanrox. 


‘BY A MIBSIOSARY'S WIFE. 

‘Owe dark day in April, when the air was warm and 
close and tho niin fell softly and atoadily on the low, 
Wed reef, a Japaneso woman moved busily about 
her household work, 

‘The tittle kitchoa in which she was washing her 
tiny Hoe bowls and infinitesimal teacups was a firc- 
simile of all Japancss kitchens, 

‘One half of it was on a level with the other rooms 
of the house, and wasnoatly floored and mattod. ‘The 
other half hnd no floor but the ground, which had 
‘bees pounded smooth ond hard. In this latter half 
steed the kamado, or cooking rango, and the sink con- 
necting with the drain outside. On the raised floor 
‘itood tho cupboard for dishes and food. 

‘The only light that entered the room camo in 
through an tinglazed window, filled in with n funeiful 
Inttice of bamboo us a protection agnivst the aiaes 
of cuts ond dogs. 

Keno San clattered about the unfloored space on 
high wooden clogs, leaving them behind her when 
she stepped in bore fect upon the matted floor above. 

‘The details of Japanese housekeeping are not #0 
pimnerous oF 80 complicated as our own, but Kano 
Bon found plenty 16 do. The breakfast hour had 
found the bedding vised tho night before all folded 
neatly away in the closet, and before she washed her 
dishes sho put up the children’s dinnee and sent them 
off 10 school, Now she must dust tho sliding panels 
which constituted the partitions of the house and 
Ghally brush tho dust from the floor with a soft 
broven, , 

When everything was at Inst in order Kano Sun 


hastily smoothed her hair, which bnd been done up 


for the week ouly a day or two before, and changed 


pbbe 


her dress. Then, taking her umbrella and stepping 
dowu upon her clogs, she went out into the dismal 
sire. She walked thoughtfully up the hill on the side: 
of which hor litte house was situated, paying little at 
‘tention to hurrying jéarikishas, or polite foot-passen- 

ors, who apologizod aa they jostled her. At the top 
Gel ae oped nt of livlo gato in» 


of the house, an American missionary, Afteratody- 
ing this board for a momont, in doubt whether to 
enter the gute or proceed on her way, sho decided 
‘upon the former course. 

Her call of go men nasai (beg pardon) at the door 
wag anawered by the missionary’s wife, who in- 
vited ler to come in, She hesitatingly followed 
hor hostess into the parlor, where both knelt 
upon the matted floor and ceremonionsly bowed 
to each other. Kano San then seated lerself gin- 
Retly on the edge of the chair she was invited 
to occupy and stated her busivess, She intro- 
duced it with the remark, “My husband does not 
know of my coming to you, but | hope I am not doing 
wrong; T want," #he continned, “to koow something: 
about the Christian refigion, My hasband gays it is 
‘fn very good thing, but that itis just for rich folie” 

‘The miasiouary’s wife assured ber that this was a 
mistake, and told her of the poor barber, the many 
poor pottery hands, the jferthisha man aud is family — 
who were 80 poor that before they became Christians 
they sold thole eldest danghtor for a term of yeara—all 
of whom belonged to the Ci sho represented in 
that city. 

Kano San bowed low upon receiving vis informp~ 
tlon, but waid: “My husband says that the Christians 
don't linve time to do anytling but go to church,” 

She was told that this, too, was m mistake, for it 
took no longer to worship the Christinn’s God than it 
took to worship the heathen gods. ‘Trae, the Chris. 
tinns did not work on Sunday, but the physical and 
meutal strength and spiritual encouragement gained 
by the day of rest enabled them to work better dur- 
ing the other six days of the week. 

“Well,” said Kano Sin, “that it what I want to 
know about, My husband teaches in # school in the 
northern part of this island, but his salary is not suf 
ficiont for our support, 40 I must work woo; but 1 
do not mind that, Our eldest aon is learning to paint 
china in the pottery across the way. Of course he 
can't earn much, for ho is only alittle boy, but it holps 
some. Our threo other children are too young to 
work, #0 they are all in school, Bat] want my eld- 
eat son 10 be in school too, He learin mor tad 
than good at the pouery, and if 1 could only earn 

ore he should not Femaln there another day, but T 
ean oarn 50 little” 

* What is your work?" she was asked, 
dkerchiefs in u shop down 
town, but T get very little for my work, T went to 
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Inari Sawa (the rice god) and nsked him to give me 
the power to embroider two handkerchiefs where T 
‘now do but one, but it did no good. I cannot work 
woy faster than I did before. Now, I would like to 
know if your God could give me that power.” 

‘The missionnry's wife had heurd many stories of 
‘misery und seen many pitiful sights, but thore was 
‘such a touch of nuture in this respectable woman's 
dlosire to free her son from evil influences and give 
‘him an education that it appealed in a peculiar man- 
nor to her mother heart, So she sympathized with 
‘and tried to help her with words of cheer and en- 


-coursgement, 

She could not promise that her God would make 
the mother's hands move swiftly, but she could tell 
ofthe charm in the Ohristian religion, “ Christ Ia you,” 
‘that would wand off evil from her son, and of a school 
‘which he could attond when his day"s work was done, 
Sho also invited her to come to church the next Sun- 
day, whore slie could learn more of * the way.” 

For foar Kano San wonld feel shy about coming to 
church alone a Bible woman was sont to fetch her. 
‘She was not quite sure that she was not doing wrong 
in going to church without her husband's knowledge, 
‘but sho wont and was very much impressed by what 
she saw and heard there. Over and over on her way 
home she said, “The Christian way ia such a good 
‘one for children, and I mean to have my children 
Tearn it.” 

Some two years afr Kano San's morning visit 


the missionnry’s wife was walking through one of 


the principal streets of an American city, As sho 
passed « ceriain store she was struck by the fine dis- 
play of beautifully embroidered Japanose silk land- 
kerohiefa which entirely filled one large window. 
Above them was written these words, “ Your choice, 
only 260.1" 

Pussora-by exelalmed, “How choap!” But the 
miasionary's wife waa Immedintely transported in 
fancy to n native hour in a sty of Japan wi 


God’s Care in a Trip Among the Karens. 


Oe ET eeeeete te 
known where I had stayed while learning the lan 
guage, came tome and said: “ Mamma, my school work 
is done, and I wont to work for Jesus. There are 
many who love him here, and who can tell the 
story; but in Taroy there is no one to teach their 
schools, no one to tell the heathen of Chriat, and my 
heart it longing to go there. Will you take me?” 

“ Nau-Nau," [aaid, “I have no money for you. 
‘The Bassein Karena pay the expenses of those they 
eend. I have faith for my portion, but I have not 
asked for any money from home for thie work. I 
dare not promise anything out of my own salary, for 
ny plans will take every rupee of it," 

Tu my own mind, too, I doubted if sho realized what 
she was doing in leaving a comfortable home and the 
pleasant society of educated people in the etation 
whore she had grown up. Ithought very likely she 
would grow tired of our jungle life, She did not say 
much, and I thought she was discouraged, but she 
came back again, and said: 

“Mamma, I cannot rest. I want t go with you. 
Thave plenty of clothes, enough for some years; if 
I come with you cau you not give mo rico?” 

“O yes," I said, “Nau-Nag, you shall share 
my rice overy day, but I can promlae you nothing 
more." 

‘So the matter ended. When I went on board the 
steamer, however, rather to my dismay, there I 
found NauNau, with her basket of clothes and quite 
n large basket of booke—all her worldly 
‘She seemed to be not vory sure of her welome, but 
eaten! to go, and I goncluded i¢ must be of the 


et reached Tavoy, and renovated thing ns best 
‘we could in the disused mission house, and as the 
Karens were all in theirjungle bomes, fur from town, 
‘we wet off a8 soon us possible to find them. 

Tt was Christmas morning when all preparations 
were concluded, and we mounted our elephants and 
nturted away under the overhanging bamboos, glit- 
tering with dew, to cross the mountain ranges to 
Sinrm. ‘That ae wo camped far away in the forest 


to their villages. ‘The Karens are 
ioxpitable people, Wherever we 
© Village had a tango, covered 

cap ially to accommodate strangers. 
yrs all brought ® share of their food 
supplemented it ont of 


tod us in the same wy; we 
we only adopted ehild of the 
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vicar pair el not hare gone without 
me As wo farther into the heart of the 
country we | 


| among the Karen villayes a most 

A to receive ua, Tt wax 
‘cottrary Lo all precedent among the Karena, and the 
‘Christians with me could not understwnd it, At Inst 
Jay onl chlo dah ee berated 
allow us toenter their village orto we any dealings 

with me; 90 we did as wo were necustomed to do at 


‘other times—re camped undor the trees just outsi te, 
Korens and others from a distance gathered aroun! 
our fires, amd we preached to them till we were atl 
nee exhausted. It was twelve o'clock, and stilt 

they stayed; one nnd they dit not go away, At 
fast told them we had to leave enrly in the morning 
and must have our rest; and reluctantly they de- 


parted, and we wore loft nlone under the quiet stars. 
au we wore disturbed by a prowling in the 
woods around, and had the strangest guard I ever 
bad The parinh dogs at the village all lef their 
kennels and came and curled themselves up beneath 
‘the Uamboo platform on whicl the girls and Lepread 

tosleep. Anyour who knows anything of 
those knows that they avoid you as much as rate 
‘would : but they slept beside usall night,and whenever 
the prowling was heard in the bushes they rushed ont 
farking til it was quiet again, and we could not 
drive them away. 

The next morning early we were on our way ton 
village where we were sure of a friendly welcome, 
tor Mt was Saturday, and we wuld rest there on Sun- 
day, We got to the village nbout noon, and here 
again the old chief looked troubled at our coming, 
We wok wp our place on his veranda, thankful for 
‘our alielter, nnd told him we hnd come to stay a day 
ortwo, But I felt a great cloud drawing down over 
ux Shorily after we reached his house the old man 
‘ame and enid wo were welcome to stay, but an 
Urgent summons had come from another village they 
dared not disobey; they must all zo, but woul bo 
back fn the morning. One by one we saw all the 
‘mon of the village pass away into the forest, and wo 
‘were left alone with) two or three old women. The 
Inst thing the old chief did was to go out into tho 
green around which the village was Luilt and open 
up a Umekiln, where thoy wore burning limestone, 
‘Tho cloud of terror had been drawing down over mo 
since noon, and when I taw smoke rising from that, 
although T had no apparent reason for it, I felt it 
through and through me that it was meant for our 
gravo—that the limokiln was to be the hiding away 
of some great crime, and an undefinable and uncon- 
trollable dread took possession of me. Twice In t 
Wfe I have felt very conscious of the presence 
Invisible Leings, and now it seemed to me the 
asgels about us were shuddering at the fato that 
was near, I was so imprensed with this that Lcalled 
our party together and told them whut was in my 
wind, and asked if there was any whero we could flee, 


is. 


Our elephant driver had taken away his elepliant, und 
ind told us whore to sond if we him again; no 
we were quite alone there, ge reo well how 
Nuw-Nau spoko—the mon, of course, could not un- 
derstand sich nacional bt owe spoke 
‘out: 

“ Why, mamma, you lave nover been afraid where 
there was real danger, and now when we are here 
emong Karens, and there ig noting ut all to four, 
why are younfaid? Where cu wernn? Tho fore 
est is our enemy; here we are sala It isovly that 
mamma is very, very tired; when you reat sou will 
bbe brave again.” 

T could aay no more; a0 J told them wo would hawe 
ourevening worship, We wont ont into the ops 
green beside the limekiln, and, as our custom was, 
the native pastor read the Bible, commented upon it, 
though we were alone, and the heathen who uaually 
gathered round 1s were gone, and then we prayed. 1 
knelt quietly in an agony of prayer, I know dial 
was near, though there was no sign, My mother 
would never know what had become of mo, The 
dear Christians nt home would be discouraged in Gie 
work; they would not dare send women out again; 
they would think God could care for men, but not for 
women. How could it be for his glory? And as 1 
prayed I wrestled in prayer for help, and help came, 
I rose from my knees sure God would come to deliver 
us. We had seurcely risen when we saw the old 
chief coming back through the woods, He camo si 
lently back and was going up toto the house, when 1 
suid to him: 

“Grandfather, we are glad to see you back; we 
thouglit you would be away all night" 

He gave what I mustcall a Karon grant, and went 
stolidly up the ladder. One by one they wore all 
coming back throuzh the dusk. Soon the flrea were 
lighted and the rice was cooking, Wut there was « 
strange expectancy over it all. ‘There is never ans+ 
thing to fear from Kurens; thore is no treachory, 
nothing but kindness be expocted from thom, o4- 
pecially toward their gucsts. 

Dark had fallen on the forests when some ole- 
phants came trampling through the jangle and stopped 
ot the chies door. There was a great noise of dia. 
mounting and tethering the elephants. ‘Then a group 
of men came up Into the house, brushed past vi, and 
went In to talk to the old chief, They were not 
Karens, and talked ina language we could pot un 
derstand. We went to our rest, and about tlireo in 
‘the mornin oke ag tho mon went past m4 aver 
the vibrating bamboo floor. They put the impplng 
on the elephants and went away, Wo had 9 very 
quiet Sat uth, and then went preaching to the vil- 
ages al ms the path to meet our elephant driver, to 

d ; word to come for us, J shall 

‘never forget that | morning. 
¢ toll you what wo did not know till 
More than two yeara later a mossongar 
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Village asking for @ teacher to be 
ding that whoever came must send 
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how all the Karen villagers 
if they harbored us they 
fate; that the old chief had been 


jueepeTa 


sovtiaayer, and a wise man among them. They, 
teed sovera auguries, and they were all so alarm. 
Ing, the dacoits reluctantly devided not to touch 
us, nel went away. 

When NayNau lieard this she came to me with 
such nn awed face, and referring to my fear that day, 
she said: 

“Mamma, you were right and we were wrong, 
‘but God took care of tis, after all,” 

‘The rewson that I have told this story is that you 
may se6 tliat the age of wiracles ia not quite pasts 
for however we may think of this, to the heathen 
Karens in that district it was a oiiraclo, Our 

_ pluwt driver thonght it so; be had left na with a 
grim thonght of pity, bot unable w help, When we 
sent for him again it was as though he beard a 
vows from the dead. The villagora all thonght ita 
miracle, When we talked to them the next morning 
we all noticed how prvocenpied they were, they 
gazed at ns with auch 4 strange look, and scarcely 
seoined to hear what wo sald. ‘They were glad wo 
wore sat, and in thoir own quick way, which I did 
not understand then, determined to keep us safo. 
‘They invited ux to a village we had not heard of 
beiore; they hid ns there; they said their clephonts 
must reat. When J urged thom to take us further 
on huto tho district, not knowing the danger, they 
nail Hitle, allowed us to get on our ele; 
ing we were going in another direct 
them toward Burma, When T 
Vhemm they said; “The counts 
shall lowe our elephants if w 
we dare not tke you there, but we will | 


What Christian Missions are Doing. 


that the elephant driver, his mother, and hia wife 
had come over into Burma and were living among 
the Christians, They had been baptized many years, 
and lie was a deacon in the village church. The old 
chief and his wife had been buptized, and removed 
to another Karen whore theylired- a most 
honored and useful and died honored and re- 
vered by all the Christians. This much T know of 
the fruits of that trip. There may be more to know 
hereafter. 


‘What Christian Missions are Doing. 
‘BY REY, J, 8 DENNIS, DD. 


Tuer are accomplishing much in the development 
and growth of the Kuglish language as @ world-wide 
medinm of thought. 

‘They are useful in the propagation of enlightened 
ideas upon liberty, Justice, equality, human rights, 
fraternity, and mutual helpfulness, 

‘They are hastening the overthrow of effete and 
tyrannical governments, in the interest especially of 
Uberty of conscience and religious freedom. 

They aro busy instilling loesons of Chrlatian 
philanthropy and pntting into motion the impulses of 
bevetlcence and charity. 

‘They nre constantly giving to the world 
of heroism and lessons of sacrifice in the lives and 
biographies of such mon as Carey, Judson, Martye, 
Patteson, Zintendorf, Livingstone, Hannington, Keith. 
Falconer, Moffatt, Mackay, Kged@, Taylor, Thobarp, 
Gilmour, and Psion, 

‘They are breaking the power of prieateraf and the 
tyrrany of superstition, and giving impulse and scope 
to aspirations alter Lever things while opening the 
door of hope to despairing kearts. 

‘They are releasing wowan tom her immemorint 
degradation in heathen lands by sending devoted 
women tw visit her in the seclusion of the xeaapy 
and the harem to teach and brighten her life amid 
her hitherto cheerless and depressing surroundings, 

‘They are building an altar of social worship in 
many a humble home, purifying and sweetening 
domestic life and enforcing the blessed mortalities of 
the Christian family. 

They are rebuking vice and making {ta shamoless- 
news leva ostentatious, amd its practice less easy, 

oy are giving a spiritual tone to religion, and 
freciog it from hollow forms and degrading idole 


; .. placing the wont of God in 
of monin ther own linguage—the lang- 
rt and home, 
ging souls continnally Into the tight 
hope and spiritual obedience of the 
i Should they have our help?— 
Oheriggonat m. 
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MONTHLY MISSIONARY CONCERT.—MEXICO, 


Holidays and Festivals in Mexioo, 


TY WENRY WARK ALUEX, 


Tue Mexican people are patriotic, They eathusi- 
asically celebrate thors events in their country’s 
history which have mario Mexico wihiat it ta to-day. 
‘Chiefest of these holidays is the 16th of September. 
‘That is the Mexican Fourth of July. As in 1776 the 
Americans doclared their independence from Great 
Britain, 80 in 1510 Hidalgo, the Washington of 
Mexico, proclatmed his country’s independence from 
Spain. And, although this patriot perished In an 
tarty stage of tho rebellion against Spanish oppres- 
ion, his personality was the inspiration of the upris 


brittiantly \tuminated, ‘The pieturo fa at onco weird 
and geand, thrilling and fascinating. ‘Tho masa of 
the people standing In thelr sandals, with picturesque 
“sombreros,” “zarapes™ and “rebozos,” are descen= 
dunty of un undoubtedly very much like the gentle 
race that Cortes slauglitered so unmercifully. Ax 
evening wears on ali eyes are directed to the illi- 
mined elk on the palace. It ix nearly eleven; 
voices are liushed; all is expectancy; the hour has 
come. President Diaz appoars on w balcony of the 
palace waving the national colors over his lead; he 
cries in a cloar voice, * Mexicanoa: Viva ta Indepen- 
dencia! Viva la Republica!" This is the “ Grito; * 
and upon boing uttered the blare of trumpets, the 








THE PLAZA, CITY OF MEXICO. 


fog—nnd now, as * El Libertador” he is almost wor- 
shiped as a saint. 

At clever o'clock in the evening of September 15, 
1810, in the “plaza” (public aquare) of the little 
town of Dolores, where the people were gathered in 
respours tothe ringing of church bells, Hidalgo, with 
Aimeeket ia ono hand and a torch in tho otter, cried, 
“Long lito our mothor most holy—Guadalup 
Lang live America! and death to bad governn 
‘This was p 

Tlie anniversary celebration comme 
of Soptomber 15, in the grand public 
pla. Lowg before that hour the o 
aco filled with = surging mass of bu 
Yiges of venders extend In covery di 
sorta of Mextean eatables, ilu 
Sg light of burning fagots, x 


cheors of tens of thousands of Moxicans, the music 
of military bands, explosions of froworks, and most 
powerful of all, the tumultuons roar from scores of 
great bells in the two towers of the cathedral, join 
‘together ina great jubilee chorus. ‘This i kept ap 
en the people disperse, many 
with an old custom, dancin 


‘ef the 16th troops urriving 
reaifinoss for tho 
lock President 


ke position in 


other Ustlogulabied fron 
The 


bands are 
and bugle 


ets y stop— 


e imasie. 
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cavalry bands mounted, the Seventh Regimont betiuy 
‘especially ‘Tho event of the procession, 


noteworthy, 
however, is the parsing of the “ Rurales,” the Rural 
Guarda, the pride of the republic. ‘There are anally 
about one thousand of them in ling, every man Goely 
mounted. Rach wears a large ailverstrimmed “som- 
‘brero” of pray folt, each a suit of buckskin set off by 


trimmings and of red, and each carries a 
sword in hand, rifle protrudes from saddle hol- 
-stera, The saddles, especially of officers, are boau- 
“tfully decorated and in many cases must cost small 
fortuses, A largo umber of this body of men are 
raid to have been noted bandits, until their occupation 
became unprofitable in the republic, and President 
Diaz, with characteristic diplomacy placed them in 
‘Wie national service, where their exceptional courage 
‘sod during wre most useful in suppressing auy throat 
ened disorder, 

Other features of the celebrution, which Jasts ale 
‘most the ontire week, ure elaborate displaya of fire- 
worka at the plaza and in many other parts of the 
city, balls given in the large theaters, where floral 

cost thousands of dollars, banquets ziven 
to visiting officials and the distribution by Mra. Diaz 
of presents to the poor, 

‘The eentral fountain in the Alameda is converted 
into » huge floral pieos, and the streots are decorated 
with flags and bunting, wreaths of fowors, festoons 
of evergreens and mons, 

‘The Sth of May, anniversary of the wiumph of 
‘Zarnove over the French at Pucbla, isalsoa national 
holiday, and colebrated almilarly to September 16, 

‘Thore can be no stronger contrust than that exist 
jog between the nervous, money-chasing Yankeo 
and the complacent, easy-going Mexican, ‘The lntter 
must Lave a long rest from business in the middle of 
each day. The stores are closed for a couple of 
hours at oon, when the streets become newrly de- 
sorted. Tho people live slowly, and tho large number 
of holidays attest to 6 rational respoct for the sunny 
wide of life. 

The Church holidays bring with them a rather 
fantastic mixture of the festive and the religious. 
These "Dias do Fiestas” are like so many strange 
Christmases scattered over tho calendar, ns the gir- 
ing to ebildren of toys peculiar to euch ovoa*ian is 
the ehiof charcteristic o! them all. 

November 1 and 2 are, 
and All Souls’ Day 


made as aren Large white « 
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sold in quantities, and countless happy children re 
turn to thele homes pulling alter them as many litle 
toy hearser, 

Ever; body has hie own especial foaxt day, which 
is celebrited, whon possible, with fireworks, music, 
and dancing. Deeomber 12 ia honored by all the 
Guadalupes (the commonest name in Mexico, given 
alinost equally ta both sexes), and on that day tone 
of thousnnds frm the city, the valley, and from dis. 
tant places gather at the little town of Guadalupe, 
three miles from the city nf Mexico, Many of theae 
pilgrims come hundreds of utiles ou foot, some on 
hands and knees, as n penance for sina committed. As 
the penitents approach tho shrine,“ reboxos" 
and “garapea" (blankets) are spread in a coutinunl path 
before the especially #inful oes to make their proge 
reas unsier, Tho shades of night find on army of 
dovotoes sleeping by thousands with no roof but the 
aky, On tho day of the 12th, from sunrise until high 
noon, certain Indians attired fn brilliant skirta 
adorned with feathora and shining ornaments, aro 
allowed the timetonored privilege of dancing in 
front of the church and ontop of the surrounding 
hills, 

December is a month of festivities, the Christmas 
celebration commencing on the evening of the 16th, 
and continuing every night until Christmas Day. Ou 
‘every one of these nine evenings all good Mexicans 
celobrate the “ Posada,” it being customary for nine 
families to meet at one another's houses in turn. The 
"Posada" commemorates tlie nine days! journey of 
Josoph and Mary from Naxureth to Boulehom, when 
the sloltor of an inw (~posada") was sought for the 
mother of Jesus, Wheu the family and friends are 
nssombled a candle 1 given to everyone, a procession 
{a formed, with the little ones goiug alien!, nnd, 
to tho music of one or more instruments, all puss 
around and around the corridor singing words of 
song that belongs to the occasion, Io front of wll is 
carried a little tableau composed of figures of the 
Holy Fannly. Occasionally # halt i mado at some 
door, when the singing, supposed to be pleading for 
shelter, is responded uw» by voices from within refus- 
‘ing admission, At last, however, tle response is 
satisfactory (Josoph having founda stalile with man- 
ger), and with joyous music all enter the chief room 
of the honge and enjoy rofresbiments and dancing. A 
“pinate" (earthen jar dressed up asa figure and 
filled with candy and fruit) is thea an object of at- 
‘twck from blindfolded ehitdren with sticks in hand, 

vLo, when itis broken, sernmblo for tho candies 
which fall, Duriug all this timo fireworks are ex- 

rom the “ patio,” ond at last everyone is 
mall mementa, generally of chinnware, 


‘the eburches, when te women, 
low or cushion before her, on her 
ing herself bockward and forward, 
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Jeane, When Christmas Day at length arrives every- 
‘body is well tired out, ao that the cay is not emplia- 
‘sized as it Ig In the North. 

In Mexico, as clsewherc, an Kuster festival hus 
teen celebrated from time unknown, Early on tho 
Friday morning preceding Pale Sunday La Vigan 
Canal la crowded with conoes and barges of ull sizes 
Wringing to the city great quantities of brigiitly col- 
orcd flowers. A little later crowds come from the 
city mostly by street cars, but the élite in their car 
rlages or on horseluck, to buy flowers and to enjoy 
afew hours promenade on the boulevard beside the 
camik Many “cabnileros" place garlands around 
thelr Lorses’ necks, and privaie carriages aro cov- 


na 


house, and with their destruction zombparis, saddles, 
and articles of lesser vsluo aro scrambled fix by hun 
drods of poons who ercved the #treet Velow. 

On St. Jotin's Day, Juno 24, tho variour bath es 
tablishinents aro crowded all day long. 

August 6, Aaconsion Day, is celebrated in some 
churches by beuging out into the open sir represen. 
tations of the body of Cheat arrayed in wonderful 
garments, whore tLey are treated to. an oxploxion of 
Bre-works ani a tremendous amount of noisa, 

‘The graves of Mexican putriots—from Cusulitemen, 
who defied Cortez and was tortured by hin, to 
Juarez the Reformer—ure kept greets by annual 
commemorative oxereisea— Review af Reeiws 


A MEXICAN MANKICT TOT 


ered-—wheels, hurniess, und nll—with flowers. On 
these and similar occasions first-clins music is ulways 
furnished by the military 


scene of 
Polns branches, plain or 
worked into fancy shapes and decurat 


the year at the cathedral, 


ral, and everyone tikes one inside wo have it blerso: 
hy the bishop. ‘Thos the stately br 


Holy Weck is chiefly marked in M 
letce of church bells and the rattling of 


aed thoy aro heard continuously du 
One ehureh, at Joast, hae s laye 
belfry, which is wend at this tim 

At procisely ten o'clock, Moly 


‘generally suepended over tho stroot, aro exy 
‘over the city. Tho Jockey Chib uauall 
three or four of these grotesquo figures {a fr 


ing becomes 


Mexcan Homes and Qustons. 
bY MENRY WARK AL 
Buretany aud that twin dread to te housekeeper, 
most unknown in Mexico. The houses, 
structed almost entirely of stone and planter, 


sd with iron, with bat 

ago one Of ook bolted end 

, if to withstand a buttery, snd 
sleeps by it, one fool 


mn tho widewalk—tie 
within one 


‘Servants are 
Kk for five to ten 


t on the floor ia gener- 
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ally acospted naa good enough coucl, but cot boda 
are supplied in the better houses, Kverything iadone 
on acash basis—the cook going to market for the 
day's supplice und rendering her account at night. 
Little or nothing is kepton land; a few cents’ worth 
‘of this, that, and the other belng purchased every 


‘Tnstead of stoves titile grates are fixed iu masonry 
‘of Urtek, over which, on charcoal fires kept bright by 
fanning, erorytiing is cooked. Kitolion utensils are 
almost entirely of earthenware and coat but s trifle, 
‘Tho markets aro in the woruing great hives of chat- 
tering, expostulating, bargaining humanity—more 
‘business being accomplished with twonty-five conts 
than anywhere else in the world, ‘There Is no Chi- 
‘nese question in Mexico—John Chinunan would 
starve if ho tried to compete with the pen, 

‘This is the land of contracis—none ‘sharper than 
fn the prices of commodities. Goods tisst have paxaed 
‘the custom house are often double or treble a nor- 
mal price, while native product aro sold for a pit 
tance. 

The people of Mexico aro much miknnderstood in 
the United States. Americans are apt to think of 
‘thoir Southern neighbors as “ groasers,” judging the 
nation by that type which is too numerona at the 
border on cither side of the Rio Grande, But as 
Cortez found here a civilization higher iu many re- 
spects than that of Spain, 80 it happens now that vis- 
Stors from the North find a great deal ju Mexico that 
is superior. 

An urchin at the public seliool who has never worn 
shoo, and whose ancestors never saw ono, will ul- 
ways say," With your permission,” when passing in 
front of his teacher, and whea asked his name will 
‘add, in roplylng, * Kutirely at your service.” That 
politeness which comes to an American child, if at 
all, ouly after much training, seems to be second na- 
ture ton Mexican. 

When a wervant i+ discharged, instead of raising 
her voice in wrath, #he will say good-bye quietly, at 
the same time asking to be forgiven forall her fiults, 

Kindest of parents, extremely courteous and polite, 


passlonately fond of musie and flowers, skillful in 


many branches of art, these people, the * poons " of 
Mexico, are away sliead of their environment, 
Rich and poor are equally courteous to each other; 


‘the boat of fccling acems to exist between thom, A- 


“eoohoro" will pullup his! hed Pec 
who lifts his hatin sckn 

eod that “dream” in 

raymen, just after 

ging each other's pardon, 

tho politest language, 


The National Kmblem of Mexico. 


quioteat and most orderly on the American continent 
ia dip more vo the disposition of the people than to 
‘the exceptionally good police sorvico, 

‘Sometimes undne importance seoms to be given to 
customs of etiquette. Two Mexican gentlemen will 
‘bow and gesticulate before an open door, each urging 
‘the other's precedence, when Americans would save 
the time tins consumed, Whon walking together, 
gach must take the inside; and the breaking up of a 
party is accompanied by endless lwudshakings and 
farewells, Keven on Joaving street car, if the ride 
ias boon one of any duration, a gentlernan must raise 
his int to those Ieft behind, aud porehasers at the 
stores commence and end their dealings by shaking 
honds with the galesmen, Sombrerea are always 
lifted when pnesing church doors, and at noon, whon 
the cathedral bells ring, every good Moxican within 
hearing uncovers. 

‘The poou population of Mexico live in adobe houses 
or ahantios of cornstalks, own but two or three gar- 
ments each, sleep ou straw mats, and exist on next 
to no wages. As an official of the tresaury depart- 
ment recently stated it, “The population of Mexico is 
only balf fed, a quarter clad, and an eighth illumi 
nated” (pétroleum retails for aeventy-five conta per 
gallon). Yet afer all there is, withont doubt, more 
real poverty, more distress and desperate hardship in 
a single New York tenemont house ward than in the 
whole republic of Mexico—for here tho climate ts 
gentle, nature is prodigal, the necessities of life are 
easily obtained, and the horrors of many-storied tene- 
ment houses arounknown, On the one hand Is a rnce 
‘of sunny-natared poople whose condition is steadily 
improving ; on the other hand a mace whose social ad- 
justment are go out of order that an increasing pro- 
portion of the population ia belng crushed under the 
‘wheel of unavoidable poverty. 

‘The peou is nothing if not contented, He could no 
more be induced to join a of “calamity howl 
ers" than could tho most villainous " platocrat” of 
Wall Street. ‘This characteristic is due partly to the 

lism which prevails, and is further a result of 


my. Tho Mexican soldier goes into battle 
ioving that if death comes It was foreordnined, 
loo not try to evade the danger.—Keview 


BY MANUELA PIELD, 
of an eagle holding fn tts talons @ serpent ts 


eagle, standing om @ Tock, with & 

ching the present site of the city 
) appeared, and there they laid the foun 
it Tenoehtitian.) 





xile long thoy roamed, seeking a pace 
‘thoy ahouid bulid new omer; and, wander- 


Ang far, 


“To the far south there ties 
A tend whose mountains vast and valleys broad 
Nature with tavia!i liaud has made most fair; 
And there, close by a lake that mirrors heaven, 


Tes poisonous breatli, and crushing out its life, 
‘There shall ye rest, and the foundations lay 
‘Ol fature greatness” 

‘Thus tho oracle 


Made answer, and # prophecy we reid 
Of centuries, and, looking down the loug: 


‘The verpons dire of superstition long 


Has ravaged, with relentless ire, thy land! 
‘O’er all its length and breadth its massive coils 
‘Hos spread, and crime has followed in its wake, 
Ac#l misery and want stalk through thy homes, 
Ave desolate thy faireat places make, 

‘Bven thy fewples aro maie foul; on things 
Most ‘dues the deadly serpent feed, 

‘And, poisoned by its ery broath, we soe 

‘Thy clifldron die, and all thy fair domain 
Oursed aa when God 11 Egypt sinote the land. 
Bat lo, the eagle, sweeping from the skies 
Whore tenth ond justice reign, its wings out. 


spread 
With healing! ‘The foul serpent in its grasp 
Hisses and writhes as in the agonies 
‘Of death; and ere the vision eads we seo 
‘Thy torn heart, rent by inany a conilict, glad ~ 
And strong e’en #8 the rock on which 
‘The eagle atanda; thy temples puritled, 
‘Anil all thy ransomed children homnge give 
To the groat King of kings. 


0 blighted land, 
Lift high thy banners, bearing on their folda: 
‘This prophecy divine: * Error shall dio; 
Bion now the eagle holds within its grasp 
‘The serpent, aud eternal truth shall make 
‘Thy ehildren free!" 
Laxpanola, N. Mex, 


Tie 


(Abridged from the paper of Mrs. L H. Polhemus published 
hy the Woman's Board of Foreign Missions af the Presbr= 
terfan Church.) 

‘Wourp you know something of the life of a Moxie 
can woman from her infancy? Come with me, then, 
to one of the many homes that abound in Mexico, 
Without, you s¢e a low, one-story adobe hut, withouy 
chimney or window, and with but one small door, 
not high enough for you to enter without siooping. 
Within, you find but one room, the enethen floor 
without carpet or mat; in one curner « piece of 
coarse matting, the only bed; prolmbly no chuir or 
table; a smoldering charcoal fire, with few earthen 
ware pots standing near, complete the furniture of 
the room. = rude priut of some 
auint or a crucifix on the wall, 

On such & scone aa this many & girl first opens her 
‘eyes to tho light, with no more alr or sieline Wan 
can come in through the door, with no solter emule 
than the ground, ‘Think you sho finds much love or 
care inguch a home? Ah nol She is clothed In » 
piece of red flannel pinned sbout her, is fed {n- 
quently to quict her cries, and often left in a corner 
‘to ahift for herself; or, carried around on one arm of 
the mother, who with the other performs all her 
work, she can sleep or wake as she pleases. The 
house, so scant of furnitur, may be crowded with 
grown-up brothers and sisters, who, with their fan. 
ilies, huddle together in this one room, Jn thy nidet 
of quarrels, laziness, blows, and neglect, our girl 
grows up, her food the Mexican beans and “tort 
las," or fat corn cakes. While but a baby heraei!, 
she becomes & nurse for the next comer, and often 
she may be seen in tho street staggering under the 
weight of aly infant almoat us laee as herself, 

‘What does she wear? Raga. The skirt, once put 
on, stays on till it drops off; she lives In it, she 
sleeps in it; her head and shoulders are covered with 
the national "roboza." Where ts she educated? lu 
the streets, growing very wive in this world’s crafi1 
ness, So the years go ou, and ut the nge of perliaji 
fourteen she marries n boy of sixteon. 18 her « 
dition bettered? By no means, From tha time she 
is probably the breadwinner of the household, rv 
ceiving as hor only reward blows and curses, Chile 
dren are born to ler, to be reared an was she heractt,” 
and while sho is comparatively young in years ale 
fg an old woman, 

But has religion no comfort for her? The 
pricst only gives comfort to those who give money, 
and her pounles are fow. She goes regularly 1 
church, but can in prayers soothe lier troubled 

her door; will the privet 
words and deeds stronetlien 
muMer 9 

inkle the sick witl hely 

Inys down hee burden; 
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perhaps on the shoulders of mon; her soul—where 
int? 

Do you think this is averdrawa? ‘The picture 
scarcely ives you au iden of the mixerable, aimloss, 
godless lives of the women of Mexico among tho 
lowest clusses. Naturally, us you ascend, you find 
the temporal wants better supplied, and, consequently, 
Joss und less bodity suffering; but the souls of all must 
neels be “ liungering und thirsting.” You cun easily 
believe that to these tired, weury ones, the Gospel 
would be liko sweet musio to their cura, would be ine 
ted “good news.” But do they hear the music? Is 


dreds, yes; to many 1 
evangelizing Mexico i 


washed thoi 
their sido as 
promises to w: 
snow.” In the 


of Mexico, Ete. 


read a verso from the Bible tothe women there, that 
would so excite thelr wonder that au Invitation to 
come to their lomes would often be gives, where 10 
‘au eager crowd she would read the words of life, 

Would that the number of Biblo readers in Mexico 
could bo multiplied many times! Another way of 
reaching these poor women ig by means ‘of tracts. 
A tract costa but little, but who can meaasre the 
good It does? Droppod by the roadside, eeattered 
from house to house, only the great day will roveal 
tho harvest, Tho peoplo are cager for tem. They 
are ignorant and only know what the priests tell 
them; buta tract shows them the truth, and once 
they havo tasted of the Water of Life they must 
have moro to satiafy tho thirst, Support schools and 
Biblo readers if you ean: but if nol, send them these 
jeaflots of truth, ' Women's Work for Women” ix 
covering the globo, but what are sou doing for your 
poor sisters who stand at your very door? 


Oortez, The Ancient Religions of Mexico, Etc. 

Herxaxpo Corres was born at Medellin, in Spain, 
in 1485, In March, 1519, at the head of an army, he 
Janded In Mexico with the intention of subjugating it 
Tho sovereign of the country was Montexuma, In 
alittle over two yenrs hoconquered the country, and 
ho wasappointel the governor and captain general of 
Mexico by the King of Spain, Charles V, Ho died 
i Spain in 1564, 

When Cortes entered Mexico he found the people, 
who were called Aztecs, idolators. There were thou- 
sands of heathen temples in Mexico, and in these fu. 
man vietims were offered to their gods, They had 
many gods, Among them were Huitzilapochtli, the 
god of war, and Quetzaldohuatl, the god of the air. 

Quetzalcohnatl appears as a fairefaced man with a 
broad forehead and long, black, flowing hair, Tis said 

ome distant land and taught the 
ing, and showed them the riches 


he people professed allegiance to the pope at 
Protestant missionaries commenced work in 

feo about thirty years ago, and now there are 
olestanit congregations in all the larger cities of 


Bible colporteur in Mexico, given by 
fort to eireulate the Bible in a town 


Jk devoted to the worship of the Virgin 
Tuxtla Chico had announced 
i way: ‘A Protestant bishop 
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iweoming with » book called the Hoty Bible, which is 
false and evil, as it sptaks against the pope, the Vir- 
fem, Uke Baints, Christ, the cures, and our retigion, 
‘This book must not be bought; you must "run" that 
mun out of the town, or the ponalty ws “excommun- 
jcation.”’ As usual, the man with whom T lodged 
asked me to ‘go,’ for fear of an attack on his house. 

“Te was not long before a group of sixty people 
gathered nbout the house, threatening to beat we and 
cast me out of the town. I was quite lame and could 
pot escape. While I was praying for help, thoy held 
council, and then eight mon entered the courtyard 
and ordered wy immediate departure. But noticing 
among the eight one of venerable aspect, of sixty 
years, nt least, the leader, I addressed him: Tam 
worry, my good friend, that you have boon decvived 
jn regard to the character of tho book that I bring. 
‘This book contains the truth of God in its purity, If 
there is one here who cx read, fet hins examine it, 
TE it is ws bod as you are told it is, we will burn it 
‘and T will go. 

“This seemed fuir to the old man, and he called to 
Richard, his nephew, saying, ‘It is only just wo 
should read the book first.” A young man of eight- 
een camo forward, wok the book, and read correctly 
and with clear voice from the frat chapter of Luke. 
The crowd without, hearing him, pressed into tho 
courtyant, a hundred peoplo or more, all giving re. 
specifal attention whoo they saw one of their number 

‘When he reached the forty-second verse, 
voice cried, ‘But that is not the book of which the 
cura spoke.’ I answered that it was the only book 
‘that T came to offer them, the various sizes being due 
% the wine of the letter, and that they had been mis. 
informed regarding the book, doubtless, to keep thom 
im ignorance of tho real simplicity of the Christian 
Gospel. They seemed to be drawn toward the book, 
and when the youry man stopped reading again, T 
Began to read and recommend the Bible, and con- 
tinued for an hour. 

“Richard bought the first Bible, the one he had 
read from, and I sold ten large Bibles and a number 
of small ones, then and there, and we talked of the 
Bible till ten o'clock at night. Some of the more en- 
thusiastie proposed that I should hold a public dis. 
eussion with the cura, on Sunday, the 3d of April. £ 
prepared and waited ; but before the hour arrived, f 
learned that the cura had gone suddenly to Zapa 
hula. The Gospel triumphed nguin |” 


‘The Prevent Attitude of Protestants Toward th 
‘Ohnrch of Rome, 


BY MRE ATA H, HOWLAND, OF snexrCo, 


does not hold as chooring viows a8 many in tegard 
to its rapid growth it spérituality, —~ 

‘There is nothing Ike living down im the heart of 
Romanism to dissipate the glamour thrown around 
the holy mother Churet, which uvoonseiously blinds 
the eyes of many a good Protestant. The learned 
sadent sits calmly io bis study and pores over the 


MEXICAN STONE 1D0K, 


lives of the Church fathers He morvels at the 
sacrifices of the early Jesuit missionaries; he dips 
into the subtle theology that seeks to defend itself 
against the charge of degrading idolatry by fine dis: 
tinetions of dovdefa for the saints and angels, rep. 
dovteia for the Virgin, and Aazpela directed to God 
alone; he hears of a priest or two who ia willing to 
seo the Douay Bible circulated, and another who 
unperance; and he straightway writes » 
ig article upor the reforming and purify. 

ing influences at work in the bosom of the Church, 
The elect church momber reads, and rejoices that 


lecting to erect a nunnery or x church. 
If yon try to rouse an interest in the mission work 
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‘Chriat,” they say. “Tet us send the Gospel to tho 

real heathen in Central Africa, or the tales of tho 
son," The vatson d’étre of auch missions ia always to 
‘bo newly demonstrated; and the discontented mur. 
mur, “Why this waste?" 

At tho root of this Indifference on tho part of 
‘many ia a real {guorance {n rogard to the teaching 
und tendeney of the Church of Rome Seeing ouly 
the highest and most enlightoued form in the Unized 
‘States, they do not understand that a Church noted for 
its #kill in adapting itself to circumstances, has aa- 
sumed, where it must, the most tolerant and liberal 
role possible. . 

Articles like one rocently published in regard to 
increased intellectual activity among Roman Catho- 
lies will be regarded by many as an encouraging 
“sign of thotimos," in spite of tho fact, distinctly stated, 
‘that the special object of study in their now " sum- 
‘mor achool” will be thelr own writers; a clrcum+ 
‘stance which, while perfectly natural and commend- 
‘ablo from their standpoint, fails to give any special 
encouragement" to Protestants, It ought to be 
proved that mere secular education will do little 
‘toward the actual conversion of the Roman Catholic. 
Tat those who are so sanguine about the matter ex- 
amine the statistion. 

How many conversions from Romavism in tho 
‘United States were there last year? How many 
members of the secular schools became so enlightened 
ag to join a Protestant Sunday echool? How many 
Catholic servants in Prostestant families bocame con- 
yorted? Why are the results of living in a Christian 
Innd a0 #mall? It is because so little direct personal 
work is done. 

How many church members have spoken plainly 
to their Catholic weighbors upon the subject? How 
many ministers have preached, we will not say contro- 
-versial, but sermons particularly to interest and help 
the Roman Catholic? Examination will prove that 
in the majority of cases a sovere letting alone fs all 
‘that ie dono; and to the missionaries in foreign lands, 
with strange tongues to master, with race prejudices, 
and all the mighty odds against them, is loft the task 
‘of battling against the “ principalities and powers" of 
Rome, 


Are wo “nnrrow" when we state the 
strongly? © that we could 
ing with the fire of the holy truth, 
scorch deep into the hearts of cas 
ent Christinns, and arouse tho 
responsibility in this mattor! 


neighboring country where 
‘bore its bitter fruit 
der why we need to 


parted straight to the celestial Uri Reessthary 
crowd to the Cemetery of Belen on All Souls! Day, and 
‘watch that second-rnte priest mumbling his twenty= 


dancing and drinking while the heartbroken mother 
trics to stifle her sobs and join in the mirth, until the 
little form is carried away, when she falls inte a frenzy 
ofahricking, Hoar the rockets whizaing in honor of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary; see the grand din- 


the people gayly axking one another on Corpus Cloristi, 
“What is your Corpus? Mine is « big watermelon!” 
Or on All Saints’ Day, seo the children with their 
bonbon boxes in the form of coffins, with a candy 
doll in its white shroud within, while others have 
their arms full of hideous toys, grinning skulls, akele- 
tons in every conceivable form—everything that will 
mako a ghastly mockery of death, See the thronged 
market on Sunday morning; hear the wild sereaming 
ng tho consite for the afternoon bull fight passes by 
our chapel windows—and, in the face of it all, can 
anyone say the Gospel is not needed? 

Can you imngine any Fiji Islander doing any- 
thing more ridiculous than the following: A cortaln 
priest died, and was laid out in state, with a linseed 
poultice, used during his sickness, still remaining 
upon his highly respectable person, After a while 
‘an obsorver chanced to note that cortain of the faith 
ful hax stolen the poultice and were plously eating it 
up, doubtless in the hope of receiving a plenary indule 
gence for so meritorious an act! 

Another characteristic incident was told us by an 


edneated Jawyer of this city, in the presences of his 


pretty little wife, who laughed heartily at the story, 
t T have often since met on her way to masa. 
hose bad luck at the gaming table had 

Jose two hundred dollara, cast about 

find some way of retrieving bis losses. 

r, nccording to the custom of most of the holy 

‘a large circle of admiring female acquaint 

‘ue called upon tity of the most credalous, to 


in purgatory crying for release, and he 
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would be happy to complete tho arrangement; so 
fe soon paid his debts and the rourners were com+ 


‘The pricats resident in the United Stator may be too 
shrewd to say much about modern miracles; bat the 
Bishop of Taman!!pas, who made the statement that it 
‘was not absoluitcly necessary to believe in the appari« 
thon of the Virgin of Gundalupe, was promptly rev 
biked by bis superiors and his retraction has been 
publinlied far and wide in the Mexican papers. 

‘Theo are but typical instances. Any Protestant 
missionary who has gotten into intimate porzonal re- 
lations with the people could match those with hun- 
droda of examples to Miustrate the power of the 
priesthood and tho extreme degradation and funat- 
ictsm of the people, The enlightened und prosperous 
Church of the homo land will be culpably corelews if, 

‘those plain nnd unvarnished facts, she does 
not do all in her power to enlighten the eyes of those 
who sit in durknoss.—Li/e and Light 


Mexico Mission of the Methodist Bpisospal Ohurob. 

‘Tas mission was commenced in 1873 and was ore 
ganized as a Conference in 1885, The four presiding 
elders of the Conference have lately forwarded their 
reports to the mission rooms of tho Missionary Socioty 
for insertion im tie Annual Report, From those ro- 
ports the following extrnets are mado, 

Rev. Wm. Green, Ph.D., Prosiding Elder of the 
‘Const District, reports a8 follows: 

* Mach sickness and distress have been experienced 
within the bounds of the Coast District the past year. 
‘There has been pestilence, inundation, and drought. 
Several of our ministers lave been sick from fevers 
‘and other canses; but we have had, notwithstanding, 
the usual amount of success, Wo have not hud 
much persecution. The work on the Cordoba Circuit 
has beon much hindered by a pestilence. Culopam 
Circuit has enjoyed prosperity, and the congregations 
are large anil enthusiastic. ‘Tse outlook on the Cui- 
cention Circuit ia promising. Owxaca Circuit is pros. 


ering. 

“ Rey. L. ©, Smith, in charge of the Oaxaca Cirowit 
haa visited a large number of towns and villages ani 
‘preached to large nnd intrested congregations. In 
many places no Protestant minister had proviously 
visited them, Ali alone tho way he found the groas- 
et idolatry, and i some places he heard rumora of 
tuman sacrifices. Thoro seems vory little reason to 
‘Soabt that among some of the remote Indian tribes of 
the mountain districts humon sacrifices aro still 
ffered to their Chinques (gods). He passed through 
the territory of several tribes who are liltle known to 
Uistory. Someof them were buta little removed from 
barbarian; such as the Chinantecos, Mnsstecos, Cuien- 
teeog, and others. He found more than twenty differs 
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soveral languages. A greater cffort ought to be made 
to spread the glnd of salvation among these 
benighted people. Tn the city of Oaxaca the congre: 
gations number about ove hundred and fifty persons. 

“Orimba Cirewit hat made considerable advance 
during the year. Joyacatlan Circuit haa had a very 
preaperoua year, and anew church has boon built. 
‘Tobuacan Circuit has been practically abandoned for 
most of the year for lick of funds to carry on tho 
work. ‘Tetola Circult has bad the most prosperous 
year in its Llstory, In ‘Tezuitlan the priest has mado 
continual war upon us and wo havo mot with con- 
siderable opposition, The Taxham Circuit has had a 
sick pastor, and in Tuxham we greatly need a church 
building. ‘The congregation hax prosented us with a 
lot, and is anxiously waiting our help in the erection 
of a suitable place of woralilp, Some of the most in- 
fluential men in the city aro our friends und are reg: 
ular attendants at our services. San Andres Tuxtla 
Cireuit has met with some success, notwithstanding 
the sickness of both pastors, Jilotepec has a day 
school of thirty-seven children, 

*Xockiapnico Cireuitincludos the work in the moun- 
tain regions of Pucbla, The pooploare pure Axteca, 
and there must be an American at the head of this 
work ifitsueceeds. The native pastors do not get the 
grip on these people that our opportunities demand; 
and, moreover, the officinl interference neutralizes the 
power they would otherwise exert. A forciguer in 
not subject to thia interference. We lave two achoola 
and six preaching places on the circuit, with boundless 


possil 

Rey. J. W. Buller, D.D, Presiding Elder of the 
Mexico District, reports : 

“Tho Mexico District includes what was last year 
the'Central and Hidalgo Districts, Jt ombracor the 
federal district, a part of tho State of Mexico, and # 
good part of tho State of Hidalgo, and contains over 
million of souls Tn Mexico city the Mexican gerv- 
ices Imve been well sustained. The Sunday school 
improved in attendance and interest. The boys' 
achool has matriculated one hundred and nine during 
the year, and the work among Anglo-Americans 
under Rey, Frank Borton is prospering, the attend» 
ance pearly filling the chapel every Sunday moraing, 
‘The press report shows 2,037,501 pages of religious 
printing during the yoar, 

“In the State of Mexico wo havo three circuits. 
‘The Ayapango Circuit includes six congregations and 
four schools, In Miraflores we have about three 
hundred childron in one of the finest school build 
ings of tho state, In the Chicoloapam Circuit 
we havo two ‘congrogations and two schools, 


zontepes work has grown under the pres 
ent pastorate from four to fifteen congregations, with 
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Rov, Levi 5, Salmans, M.D, 
Presiding Eider of the Northers 
District, reports; 

“The district has made an ad~ 
vanco in somo of its sppolnt- 
ments, but the pressure of the 
famine hus greatly retarded our 




















efforts, Our appropriationa were 














so short at the begiuning of this 
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about eight hundred adherents. Tn Tezontepec itself 
tho boat families of the town are with us, In 
Pachuen and vicinity we have five congregations, 
One school in Pachyea bias about two hundred boys, 
and the one at Real del Monto has over a hundred, 
Including the girls under tho care of the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Socioty, wo have over six hune 
dred children in the Pachuca Cire 

“Tho congregation in Pachuea is improving; sev- 
eral new families have becn brought in during the 
year. Tho private secrotary of the governor 


frork 10 different parts of Wulalgo, Whenever bo 
knows of our mintsters going on preaching tonrs, he 


grogatious. Tero wi pe very 
seventy-cight childreu. In tho 
the States of Hidalgo, Puebla, and Vera Crus joln, we 


in out own achools.” 


year that several appointments: 
had to be abandoned, and all our 
Inbora confined to the older cen- 
ters, 

“Tn Guanajuato we Inve had 
‘smaller congregations, but thero 
has been an impravemeut in both 
our girls’ school and our boys” 
school. ‘The persecution und 
famine have reduced our con- 
gregation and schoolin Slag, In 
Salamanca the work Is advancing, 
“In Cueramere the school and 
congregation have continued 
email, Op the Colaya Circuit no 
considerable progress fs noted, 

“Ta Querotaro we have found 
many difficulties, ‘Those who 
‘are not themselves fanatical there 
are so fearful of the bin of those who aro fanatical, 
tint they almost uniformly join with them in making 
itimpossible for a Protestant Mexican to grt employ- 
ment, or even shelter or food, or other necossities of 
lif. . 

“My medical work I find a great ald in evercom- 
ing fanaticiam, establishing kind relations which ad- 
mit of securing children for our schools, attendants 
for our church, aud souls for our Lord," 

Ret P, Craver, D.D,, Presiding Elder of the 
Puobla District, reports = 

“This has been one of the most quiet and unevent~ 

in the history of this district. The flnaueial 
ition has not admitted of any notable enlargement 


ere it lind becn well established. 
of the pastors in Puebla and At- 


With ‘the excep 
7 I the p reaching ‘and pastoral work ‘on the dis- 


leluetzin, where ovcasional services were 

ro haye organized a congregation with 

jioners, and regaler serviees every two 

house for worship, with all its equip. 

has ‘been furnished free of oxponse to the 
At Sah 


not rae finished, and when completed 
help our eanse, ‘The partial failure of 





Mexico Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


the crops las caused n great scarcity of food and 
touch consequent suffering, and this, together with 
the depreciation.of silver, liare caused a decrease in 
eur collections. The Tlicclogical Seminary and Pro- 
yaratory School in Puebla are doing much guod, and 
the Puebla school of the Woman's Society has had o 


prosperous year." 
‘The statistics of the Moxie Mission report: 


During 1892 there wore 151 conversions; 124 
adultsand 158 children were boptized ; $564.97 wero 
collected for the Missionary Society; $315.93 col 
Jected for other benevolent societies; $8,393.06 col- 
deeted for aelf-snpport; $1,300 collected for chureli 


ville 


"a 


OMAN CATHOLIC CATHRDRAL, MEXICO CITY. 
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building and repairing, aud $3,126 contributed for 
other local purposes. These amounts were fu Mexi- 
can Kilver, nnd one thin should be taken off to re- 


duce to gold. Bishop Foss, who presided at the Con- 
foronce held in Jannary, 1893, reports encournging 
Progress. 


Fouxiox Misstoxanias, 1893, 


‘Mise Amelia Van Dorsten 


APPOINTIENTS OF MEXICO CONFERENCE, 1893. 


Coast Disrnicr, Wiliam Green, P.8.. No. 9 Tamarix, 
Puebla.—Conkvra Cireuit, to be supplied. Cutcatian Circult, 
to de supplied, Cullapam Ctreult, to be supplied. Huites Cir 
cult, to be supplied. Jilotepec, to be supplied. Oaxaca Cirentt. 
Luclus ©, Smith, twoto be supplied. Orizaba Cireult, Severo 
L. Lopes, two to be supplied, ‘Tetela Ciroult, tsenaclo Chie 
goyan. Taxpam Circuit, Jose umbia. Tuxtla Ciroult, to 
be supplied, Mihuatien Circult, to be supplied, Tetancan 
Cireult, to be supplied, ‘Texultlan Ctreatt, Plutarco Bernal. 
Xochlapuloo Ciroult, to be supplied. 

Mextco District, J. W, Butler, #.8., Apartado 291, Mex- 
foo clty.—Ayapango Cireutt, Lucas G, Alonzo. Mexteo and 
Ixtacalco Cirenit, Pedro F, Yalderrama and Edmundo Ricoy, 
‘Mexico: 

‘Eduardo Zapata, one to be 

Cireult. Justo M. Eurozn one to be supplied. 

cenit and English Work, Ir ©. Cartwright, une to be sap- 
plied. Santa Ana Cireutt, to be supplied. San Viewnte Cir- 
cult, to besupplied. ‘Tezontepee Clrealt, Benjamin Valeo, 
une to be supplied. Tulancingo Cirealt, to be supplied, 
Zacualtipan Cireutt, Norberto Mereado, one to be supplied. 

Vrank Morton, PubUshing Agent; J. W. Buller, Editor, 
und Pedro F, Valderrama, Assistant Editor of the Abogado 
Cristiano Tustreuk, 

NoRTHKRN Distmict, Lect H. Saimans, P.&, Hnelenda 
de Pardo, Guannjuato,—Celaya Ciroutt, José Chavez. Gun- 
najunto Clreult, Vieworinno D. Duez. Queretaro Circuit, 
Yascun! ¥. Espinosa. Salamanca Circuit, Abelardo Rivero. 
Silao Cireult, Doroteo Gurela. 

URULA Disrnicr, Samuct P. Craver, PE, Calle de 
‘Tamariz, No. 3, Puebla.Apfeaco Clreult, to be supplied. 
Atlixeo Cireuit, to be stipplied. Atma Cireult, to be stip 


Tubbs, Profemons: oe Semninary and Pre 
paratory Schoot at Puebla, 
ISSIONARY SoCIETY.—Mexloo, Mary 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENT. 


‘Appeal of the Nations fur the Gospel 


BY AUS DATTIR BATTBON. 


Fa ee eater nees See mons onemiaie ter 
‘the nations represented, They come up successively 
to recite, each remaining wil all have come forward, 
forming a sort of tablesa effect, Then all recite the 


the east, wher tho tn plant grows 
Lueebee ‘mother dwells, 
and beatos and starved 


page Soy lat 
Pare eecagerionaeity ot sutuath 
with (eet nnbou 
‘Yet a Chinese maid an I. 


0 Christian wife, how blest your lot 

aye a4 scarce, I think, Ct er 
You compare your peace a1 

With ‘the fate which must soon be mine! 


Rast Ixpiaw. 


T have stood amid Indiu’s Ju 
And heard the valtatiiel pes sca 


And bil tho half-frenzied mother throw 
Her child to the crovodilo’s jaws. 


1 have loft my home on the Ganges’ bank, 
And havo Grassod the oucircling soa 

‘To plead that tho Christ who blessed the babos 
Will act our poor India free. 


JAPANESE. 


Tcome from Japan, and my taland home 
Shatin by the eappl 
Is betver tein India’s coral strand, 
Or the gloon of the banyan tres. 
Thue ean the tnlo of a risen ¢ hirist, 
And my heart now burns 
To sin-bowed nations overyw 
And bid them the Christ-chiid seek, 


Shall my own doar nation dwell in gloom, 
And Lin the Gospol’s ray? 

Nay, Go forbid! it ie twilight now 
That shall grow to the fuller day. 


“Turk. 


T have knolt on a gonreous Turkiah 
Full oft at the sun 


Like the pure life as ron 
Which cleansoth both prin 


APnICAS, 


ay way hundreds e' 
To All up untimely. gra oie 


Our brows aro dark, but we think et 
And wo bleed, ‘aowth « Nbr 
cae will sas ki ‘nations come 
‘To toar off the Arab yoko? 


Norv Aoericas INDIAN. 


Owild, freo land, where my fathera roved, = ~ 
wi an jee eon led deer may crouch: 

here ite iba ona 

‘The form in Indian bow! 


of a 
‘This smiling ne with its oe and streama, 
‘Was tho red man's birthright dear, 
But the pale face ex und one talo is told— 
now dwell as onteasts here, 


O white man, when shall thy debt bo patd, 
Or when shall our hatred cexso t 

It shall never be till you bring your God 
‘With the olive branch of penos. 


Muxicax, 


I dwell where the aloe opens its buds 
‘Noath the blue of « southern sky, 

‘Where the fleree war god of the Aztecs reared 
His emblozoned front on high, 

Where the priest tore out the quivering heart 
From tho human victim's breast, 

And laid it before the war god’a slirine, 
And in this way purchased rest, 


But the proud Montezuma bowed his neck 
"Neath the couqueror’s iron heel, 

And tho Virgin Mary all adoro, 
Enthronod by the Spaniard’s stool, 


Beawiutas, 


‘Whore the good Dom Pedro lost his crown, 
And wept over * poor Brazil,” 

‘We have watchod « new republic ria, 
But we hold to our old faith still; 

We pray to the eniut# and our lady deat, 
And wo offer them incense sweet, 

And we knoe! to be cleansed of our many sing 
Ata follow mortal’s feet, 


We have gazed on the sacred bones of eainta, 
And the pope in his pride of tate 

Bot wo plead for aChrist to whom ail uf may come, 
Nor fear tho dread words, ‘Too Into, 


*  Kaxuto, 


Tawa in a far-off frigld cline, 
id my house is a bunk of snow, 
th ia bright with auroral tights 
Kekima. 





As there is constant demand in mission banda and 
eirclos for anything that will be a means of educa- 
tion In missionary lines, it is often helpful to know 
about some simple games which may be used at a 
socini gathering of a socloty or as tho recreation at 
‘the close of an ordinary ‘This sort of in- 
struction will help fix in mind what hos been learned 
in the previous courses of study. ° 

Fields and Heroes may be played in the same man- 
ner ad Characwors. Take the name of some person 
or place of inigaionary fnme, like Brainerd or Green: 
land, and appoint to each player round in regular 
order one of the letters of this name. Then let each 
one choose the name of some missionary or of some 

sphere of labor, boginning with that spe 
cial letter, and be ready to answer questions therwupon 
from one of the nomber not In tho secret, who is to 
Miscover these names, and from the initial letters spell 
‘out the foundation name. If this plan should be too 
dificult, the names may be selected ot random with- 
‘out reference to one original name. 

Anything in # heathen Jand may be sorvicenble in 
Twenty Questions and in Googrphy or History. 
Decide upon some letter for a starting point, and 
have @ friendly contest to seo who can write in a 
‘certain tiene the longest Met of names of places or of 
names of persona in mission countrics beginning 
with that letter, 

‘Countries and Charactors ia Beast, Bird, and Fish 
cut over to suit u missionary purpose, one player 
throwing @ knotted hundkerchief toanntler and call- 
ing out, “Africa,” “ Siam," or “ Persia,” and then 
counting ten, if possible, Lefore tho recond player 
‘can give the reepones, which should be the name of 
some worker or place, or of anything connected with 
the country specified. Or, twisting the gaine 
‘the other way, tho firet player may name ao 
ary, 4 station, a town or au object, while tl 
tay be tho name of the country where such # per- 
son, place of thing may be found. 

Some gamos may bo rendered doubly entertaining 
‘byallowing the members of asovicty to assist in their 


upon 
ter of the alphabet, forming in all about four alpha- 
bets, excopt that the unmanageable letters like, U, 


X, and Z should in most eases be replaced by a rowel 


who holds the greatest uumber of carda at the end 
‘of the game is tho victor. Thin game inatyled Al- 


When and What, or Missiouury Dates, aleo muy be 
made from cards, Arrange fifty-two cards in paint, 
marking the two in each pair with the game number, 
On one card of each pair then write some prominent 
ovont in mission history, and upon tho corresponding 
card place the dato of tatevent, For instance, put 
‘on one card " William Carey went to India” and on 
its mate “ 1793," 

Distribute the carda as usual, euch player spread- 
ing lls portion out in iia hand with their faces to- 
ward himself and their backs toward his companions, 
80 that bo alone can seo the numbers. Kach player 
should in turn draw a card trom his loft hand noigl 
bor, If after playing at any time he should hold in 
his hand two cards bearing the same sumber, he 
should read aloud the sentence recording the event 
and its accompanying date, and tow the two cards 
upon the table, The player who frat exhausts his 
stock of carda wins the game. hia game may be 
called Names and Facts, and the cards may match in 
this fashio China” and “The Flowery Kivg- 
dom," “Japan” and # statement of tho population 
of Japau, "The Apostle to the Indiana" and “Jolin 
Eliot,” " First Protestant Missionary to China" and 
™ Robert Morrison.” 

Quiz consists of a number of queaticns on the gen- 
eral subject of misslons, or on one jarticular mis- 
slonary country, on one set of cards and the appro 
priate answers on another ret. These questions, 
with their respective answers, aro numbered in patra 
asin the former game. Shuttle the questions and 
answers separately and give each player an equal 
assortment of each Kind, adapting the number of 
curds used to the number of players. One player 
way begin the gnme by ssking a qestion from one 


‘ hall have opportunity to pre- 
sont it himself, unless some one farther on shall 





Distaxt Chino, f 7 
Banta von tot. SA. 


‘Young ¥ came in Chinose dross, 
Camo with active hand to bless, 
‘Came to work, and with m will 
‘Set about his sphere to All. 


‘Washing-board and irons and soap, 
Keys the gates of woalth to opo; 


it by day, it 
Wot tad sedan, 
‘Heathen could he live, where heaven 
Gave the gracious spirits leaven ? 
Passing Christians looked and gare 
‘Scarce a thought his soul to save, 
Thore who hated and despised 
‘Spared him not, bat oft chastised; 
Smashed his windows, broke his door, 
Stole hi money, cursed and swore, 
‘That no Chinaman had rights 
Where the whito man's land requites 
Ky'ry laborer with 
Honest foran Noaer aay: 


Homosick, fearful, oft was ho; 
‘With such troatmont well might be; 


Botter far was China’s land, 

Fyends would there foel China’s hand, 
But the Christ the Shepherd sent 
‘One who came with heart unbeak 
Young ¥ found in him a friend 

To instruct, advise, defo 

‘China's eon soon Joarned that those 
Who loved Christ were not his foos, 
Tearned tho love that shines afar 
Tn the light of Bethichem’s star; 
Gare his love to him who died 

‘With a robber on ench side, ~ 
When returned was China's son, 
Correspondence was begun; 

Tattors cromed tho ovens le 

‘To rejolce the Christian guide. 

Faith in China} 

Tool 


‘The Work of the Spirit in Ohina. 
BY 3HS HP. BEACH, 

Sos forty miles from our home in Tang-cho a 

young helper and his wife wore stationed in n wholly 

_ henthen vection of country, He went about his work 
with untiring 2o9], established » Bunday service, held 
evening meetings with inquirers, preached to men is 
the jail through a litde hole in the wall, taught what 
boys he could Hid to read, and sold books and 
preached on the streets and in tho neighboring vil- 
Jages, All went prosperously for a whille, until ono 
day some underlings from the yamen thought they 
would go to one of his meetings for some fun. They 
talked in » rough, insulting way to hia wife, threw 
hie things about the room, and pulled him around by 
his cue until they wore tired. 

Tn a day or two this case of asesult was brought 
‘up at the yamen, and the young helper appeared to 
plead his cause. As he atood there before the great 
official, it suddenly occurred to him that ho was like 
‘the apostles brought before rulers, and, forottiny all 
about lia case, he thought only of his rare oppor. 
tunity to preach the Gospel. “The honorable great 
man does not understand," he began; and immediately 
‘there was an uproar in the court “Don’t under- 
stand! what do you mean by that kind of talk to an 
official?” The poor fellow had used an expression 
ouly suitable to use to the common people and not 
respectful to hia high mightiness. For a momenthe 
was confosed, but recoverod him-clf, and his message 
atill burned within him. Hedid not mean any offense, 
he expinined; ho was only a poor man, and did mot 
know official language and wsage, “But,” he went 
on, warming up, “it is trae; the great man does not 
understand.” And before the thew silent court he 
preached of Christ and righteousness, of sin and 
judgment, 

When he was through, the official, who for the frat 
time in his corript life had listened to n man porsemed 
of morul oarnestness, said quietly, “It is trae: Laid 
‘not understand,” and ordered that there should be no 
more disturbance of his work. ‘The nextday official 
notices, on red paper, were posted at the gates of the 
city, forbidding any interference with his preaching 
horeafter, And 4o the soung-holper gained his case 
in a way which no wisdom of man would have di 
‘rocted.—IAfe and Light, 


Conversion of Jemal Padmanji, a Jain Priest. 
I rtace the following testimony before all true 
sockers after truth with = pure heart, and trust it 
ecoptod. I belong originally to the Vaniyo 
am a native of Marwar. My religion azd 
family was the Jain religion. When I 


years I have boon a priest, and @ constant student of 





Conversion of Jemal Padmanji, a Jain Priest. 


ain religions scriptures, eo that J havo acquired 
ovesidernblo inaiht futo that religion, On account 
of doubia which roso in my mind regarding certain be- 
Niels, £ have often raisod questions for discussion and 
sought explanations of diMcultios, but I found no 
Jains competent to satisfy mo. There would not bo 


-spaco here to act forth all those matters in detail, but 


‘give some iestances. 

First, it Is nu exsential belief among tho Jains that 
God is not a Creator, but that oll that is lias coms 
into being through Fits, or necessity. This isa cu- 
rious belicf; for it is evident that nothing can be made 
without » maker, and how then lias this world como 
into existence? Mortover, without # protocior tho 
smallest, village could pot continue to exist; how, 
then can this whole world continue If there bo 20 
diving Preservor? If you ray, aa the Jains do, that 
‘Fate (Ulind law) is the Lord of all, thon f ask whotlor 
Fate isa living person ora lifeloss entity? And 
ow, Tusk, can tat which ia lifotess deal out Lappi- 
notes and pain to living human beings? Ibis am un 
reasonable belies, 

“Again, tho Jaing adilt the existence of God; they 
‘worship him, praixe Lim, pray to him for happliioss, 
‘while they deny bis almighty power. They call blm 

Witrdy, which means “Ile ia whom is uoither hate 
‘nor love.” This also is o curious belief; for it is 
‘erident that if God deals out rewards to te good and 
pesalties to the wicked, it must be becaure ho loves 
the good and hatea the bad. But the Jain god can 
‘neither love tho one nor hute the other, for in him is 
neither love nor hate! Is it then comprehensible 
how he can deal out rewards and punishments? The 
fact fs, the Jain god is no god at all, nor anything 

‘otlso, for hot described as destituts of all attributes, 
and the mesning of that is just “ nothing." No bene- 
‘fit can accrue from the worship of such a god, either 
In this world of the noxt, 


Avother strange belief among tho Jains te Uiat 


tay himself becoma God, Many, my Uoy, 


anyono. 
imve stiained divinity; many aro now attaining 
A curious feature of this belief is that, though 


ereatures, who, even on Jain authority, 
of discerning between es vil, Her 
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can they over rise In the chain of existence if merit is 
wnattelnable? As for our liaving passed through 
such lives, it Is enough to nak who ever remeinberod 
having previously existed? We can all recollect tho 
towns and homes where we spent our carly years, 
but no ove can go behind his birth and declare any+ 
Aling of a previous existence, and I cannot believe 
auch a doctrine, 

For tio reasons given above E entertained strong 
doubts of Uie truth of tho Fain religion; and while I 
was in this stato of mind I met the Rev. I. TR. Scott, 
of Rajkot, with whom I bad much converstion on re- 
ligious matters, and I became conrineod that the 
Christian religion alono i true, that in it alone is 
salvation, and that it i truly God given, For some 
lime Tromained in tho towplo fn Rajkot, and beld 
many conversations on Uie above enbjoets with all 
who came, In the end tie Jains sail to mo: “We 
will not pormit you to preach these doctrines here 
Tf you do not give up these discussions you must 
Jeave the place.” I had to endure the opposition and 
hato of many, but f refused to give up what I felt to 
be the trath, My doubta had vanished, and I had 
come to understand the true naturo of God, and bee 
Hieved him to be ax described In the Biblo—eternal, 
omniscient, omnipotent, holy, mereifal, just, and tea, 
and overywhore present. I received linus the Cro 
wtor of heaven und earth, the préesorver and Lord of 
all. The grace of Christians also mado a deep im- 
pression on me. IT found among them benevolence 
and love, which no other class can display on ae 
count of caste, pride, and prejudice, Tie wniversal 
love shown by Cliristians; their anslety to do geod, 
both for time and eternity, to all whom thoy moet; 


“the pains thoy take to help othets; thelr gentlencss, 


humility, ete, struck me very much. Also tho na- 
ture of the Christiuu religion madoa deep impression 
on my mind, It doos not, like the Indian religions, 
consist of washings and pilgrimages and forehend 
marks and counting of beads or worshiping of ium 


) worship of 


morality, [ 


ions the ultimate fact is 
declared to be the subject 
to be broken by the 

his it is vain to 

nerey Ae Powe 
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‘The Manta, or Wild Mon cf China, 
‘DY REY. WILLIAM M, UPCRAFT, OF GIISA. 

Tr was ono night about nine o'clock that I had my 
first nour view of them, Woe were staying with tho 
frat mandarin at Lui-po, the Chinese military station 
‘on the frontier of tho Manta (the ordinary namo tor 
‘tho wild people) territory, 

It wasa warm evening fn June, 90 the “great man” 
reo ive! his guests Iu the outer guest hall, ono sido 
ef which was open to the gurden. Tho mandarin 
‘ut ut the place of honor ond the Mantz stood before 
Bim. ‘The light of two sickly Chinese lamps fell upon 
thom; nnd us they stood silhouetted against tho dark 
Amekground, thoir tall sinewy frames draped in long 
folt clonks, their awarthy foatures and white regular 
teeth aliowing up, my previous conceptions of these 
iutere-t ng poople were enlarged and confirmed. 
~ ‘They hnd come to deliver their report to the man- 
dariu fir whose pay they were Their home was sev- 
eral days’ to the woat of this point in n region that 
Whineso do not penotrate. Presently, when their 
report was onded, they kuelt in profound obsisunce 
to the “yroat man” and also to hia “ outside-king- 
dom gucat,” and loft us in the silence of the deepen- 
ing night, 1 way stirred dooply, and asked the man- 
‘urin to tell me something nbout these interesting 
people, The old man looked at me curiously. “ Abt" 
said ho, “thoy aro a hard lot, I've lived for years 
among them hero, and yet don't bogin to understand 
them," 

‘etl me," said T, “how they live; are thore many 
of th * 

“Suny! wliy, wo've nover beon able to count— 
orth, west, and cast, they are ‘exceedingly many.’ 
Thy live fa the hilla and do some farming, chiefly 
ins and buckwlient, not much rico, ‘They are very 
foul of wine; aud, while we Chinese drink wine from 
uw simul cup, they take it in a bowl, 

“Do they smoke opium?” 

“No, it is ouly the sons of Man (that is, Chinese) 
‘whe cat the ' foreign smoke; and besides thoy have 
no doctrine," the old man sald, with emphasia 

“What do you mean?” Tasked. 

“O1 they don’t kuow anything about Confuclus 
and hie teaching.” 

“But you beliove Conta 
You never ry to 

Teach them f"—hi 
Preposterous—" Whiy, thoy a 
even understind what they eay in their own! 

‘Tcy mutter aud stammer; who can understand: 
them?” 

Here T tric’ to tell him of 


The Manta, or Wild Men of China. 


‘stand that thelr customs are different from ours. They 
‘burn their dead instead of \wirying them; and when 
the head of » family dles they take # piooe af the 
‘unburnt wood from the funeral pile, make a smooth 
surface, and sketeli'a rude sof the dend man 
upon it, This they put up in their hogsses smd wor- 
ship it aa wo do our idols.” si 

A crude kint of wncestral worslip, so far aa L could 
Tearn, but not the degraded worship of idols simply, 
as tho Buddhists have. 

“Do they have any ceremony when they cremate 
their dend ?* 

“If the person {s rick, they do; the body is placed 
ins sitting posturoand bound with ropes, then placed 
on the pile and burned. Afterward the nshes and 
unburnt wood are buried at the «pot, ind so it is 
left. Then there are pony races, drinking and feast. 
ing, with dances, und so forth, for ws avany doy as the 
money will last.” 

In this there seems to be some resemblance to the 
Indians at home. 

“But why are the Chinese so much afraid of the 
Mantz?" J asked him. 

“ Bocause the Mauts are #o fleree and wild. ‘They 
carry off our people into their country and bind them 
ag captives, and if we do not redeem them quickly, 
they aro either killed or sold us slaves. O! the Manta 
are exceedingly fierce and wild" 

As ho, with that skepticiam of the good which 
feems to be inherent with tho Chioose, expecially 
those wlio are learned, descanted on the wildness and 
ferocity of these rude, wild children of the mountain 
and glen, I thouglit of those other “ wild men” in the 
islands of the Southern Seas, once uneonquerabile in 
thelr mad thirst for the blood ani Mesh Of their fellow- 
men, now changed and clothed ated cleansed; and my 
heart yearned over these, Tf, by his Gospel, the great 
Prince of Pence should come and break down their 
wild wills and make thom children of the light, what 
untold blessing to them and, throngh them, to the 
others living boyond them! With this in mind, F 
put tho following question : “Don't you think it would 
bo n good thing if foreiguers should come and tewel: 
the Muntz the true doctrine?” 

Thero was a determined expression on hils face nx 
this friendly, but biguted, mandarin sald, in decided 
tones: "Nol it would bo of vio use; you could nerer 
do them any good. They are born wild, and wild 
they will always romain; " and in order to convinee 
‘me ho ured the following iMustration, and illustra. 
Lions aro always conclusive to a Chinese mind; there 

Pp “You know that I have two wild 


ro wild originally. It is Just 90 with the 
r ild by noture and will always bo 
‘no good to them."—Baptist Ais. 
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Btatisticn, 
‘Tux Presbyterian Ailinnee held in Canada in Oc- 
tober last reported the following statistics ot Presby- 
| ministers anit members: 


‘Mintsters. 
Mev eeareeesee 6,003 
4 


‘Tots! of pupils In attendance. 


‘The total number of adherunts to tho Presbyterian 
churebos of tho world is supposed to bo about 


‘The Prosbytorian Church fn Canada as 1,000 
minirters, 6,102 elders, 173,904 covomunicants, 
143,800 Sunday school scholars, The receipts of the 
Church for missions for the yenr closing April, 1892, 
were $24,105,92. These wore divided ns follows: 
For homo nilesions, including augmentation of 
‘Miponds in weak charges, $163,300.26; for foreign 
missions, $114,291.43; for French evangelization 

6,51 Under the Forcign Mission Committee 
rat te orn are 39 ordained missionaries and 

ios, besides tho wives of missionnties. 
The ean missions are in the New Hebrides, 
‘Trinldud, Chino, ond Central India, 


Tho Protestant Episcopal Church, 

{We hate received the following from the Volbxd States 
Census OMliee at Washington, Tt was prenared by Henry K. 
Garrvlh. Liles Gnd the Agures aro thow obtained ta the 
Census Reports of 1300.) 

‘Tue beginnings of the Protestant Epi-copal Church 
reach tuck into the sixtoonth century, although it 
was net formally organized until 1785. Clorgymen 
‘f the Churel: of England aecompaniod the ently eolo- 
‘Hists of Virginia acres the sca, one of whom bap- 
Mieed an Jedian cliof in 1587 In the colony unsuc- 
gceslally begun by Sir Waler Raloijh, and also, 
abet ho sume time, the first white Christian bora in 
tt colony. In 1607 worship according to the An- 
flicam ritual was established in the new colonies nt 
Seteestown, Vu., and Kennebec, Me. It was soon 
isconthuwed in Maine, but in Virginin it was not in- 


in other parts of Now England und tho Middlo States 


| 


in the early colonial days, Trinity Parieh, New York 
city, being constituted in 1693, #nd Christ Church 
Parish, in ol ete ‘The Church: became 
the in New York, Now Joraey, 
Maryland, and Georgia. In inlay for w 
considerable wt ee ‘no other form cf a Sak 
tolerated, In Massnchusetts, on the other hand, the 
Anglican service was not allowed until liberty for it 
wax eecured by royal proclamation in 1662 The 

Church received considerable assistance 
from Knglund, particularly from the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, orgunized in 1703, which 
sent over many missionaries, Tt is said Uiak ut the 
beginning of the Revolutionary War the Society was 
maintaining about eiglty missionaries in the colovies, 

At the close of the struggle resuiting in American 
independence many of the parishes were withoat 
ministerial oversight. The clenzymen had left the 
country during the war, returning to ) Knghind or go 
ing north to the British provinces! In Virginia, 
whore at the ontbrouk of the war there had been 164 
churches and chapels and 91 clergymen, ft was found 
in 1734 that 96 parishes were either extinct or for. 
snken, aud only 28 clergymen remnined. Atmcon 
ference of clergymen and laymen from New York, 
New Joracy, aud Pennsylvania, held in Now Bruns 
wick, N. J. in May, 1784, steps were taken to form 
“a continental representation of the Episcopal 
Church." In the following October s convention 
representing Delaware and Maryland, in addition to 
the three States above named, assembled in New 
York city, and resolved to “recommend to the elongy 
‘and congregation of their communion” that “there be 
4 Genoral Convention of the Episeopit Church;” 
that the first meeting of the convention be held in 
Philattelpbia, in Septentbor, 1785, nd that clerical 
‘and Jay deputies bo appointed by the placopal 
churches in the soveral States, “duly instructed and 
authorized” to take part in Its deliberations, 

At the convention of 1786 n committes wos ap- 
pointed to draft. constitution, to prepare such alter- 
ations In the litungy nx were necessary, and to report 
a p'an for securinz the consecration of bishops. A 
‘of these matiors were considered by the committes, 
‘and the convention acted upon the several reports it 
made. Tho first Episcopal consecration was that of 
shop Seabury, of Connecticut, whieh took plow in 
Aberdeou, Scotland, in 1784, the Scottish bishops 
officiating, In 1787 Dra William White and Samuel 
Provoost were conaccrtod bishops tn London by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘ho consecration of 
Bishop Seubury was recognized by the Genet Cone 

1 of 1789, and the Church was thus fully ongwn- 
pod with bishops of the Scottish 
constitution, a General 


pray 
Convention of 1792'was held, it was estimated that 





The Protestant Episcopal Uhureh. 


were in this country about 200 clergymen, 
Chun ce oer a 


lands, The number of its bishops is 75, 

‘The doctrinal aymbol of tho Protestant Episcopal 
Church ia tho Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England slighity altered, 

‘The legislmiva authority of the Chureh is vested in 
® general convention, which meets triennially. ‘The 
convention consists of two louses—the house of 
‘bishops. and the houso of clerical and lay deputies. 
The deputies are elected by diocesnn conventions, 
Every diocoso, regurdiess of tio number of elorgymen 
and communicants within its bounds, fa ontided to 8 
depulics—t clerical and 4 lay, The concurrence of 
both’ orders in Yho house of deputies and tho consent 
of both houses are necessary to the enactment of 
Jogistation, Tho General Convention has the power 
to udopt, alter, or appeal canons, pertaining to the 
regulation of the general affairs of the Church, to 
rotify measures for the crection of new dioceses, and 
to make olterations in the constitution and Book of 
Common Prayer under certain restrictions, It is the 
supreme legislative, executive, and judicial power. 
Tho, legislation of the General Convention is in the 
form of canons, which are arranged under four titles; 
“[- OF tho orders in tho ministry and of the doctrine 
wad worship of the Church. IL. Of discipling. IU. 
OL the organized bodies and officers of the Church. 
TV. Mixcollaneous provisiona.” 

‘There is in cach diocese % convention consisting of 
the clergy and representatives of the laity. Tho 
Bishop of the dioceso is the presiding, officer, ‘Tho 
diocesan convention has power to provide by legisla. 
tion for such diocesan matters a8 aro not regulated by 
the general canons of the Church. Tho unit of the 
diocese is the parish, with Its rector, churel wardens, 
vestrymen, and congregation, The vestrymen aro 
‘the trustees aud hold the property for the corpora. 
tion. Tho wardens, of whom there are uswilly two, 


represent the body of the porish, and have charge of 


tho records, collect tle alms, and look after the 
pairs of the church, Vestry meetings, to bo val 
require the prescuce of at Ienst ons warden. 
rector, who must bo o priest, presides and has ex- 
clusive direction of the spiritual affuirs of the Church. 
Three orders are recognized —bish- 


tora, and is required to visit every parish bu hin dio 
‘ecso at least once in three years. 

The number of orgatizations is 6,019; of church 
edites, 5,019, which have an aggreguio value of 
$31,066,317. Worship is algo beld in 512 holls, ete, 
with an aggregate seating capacity of 23,007. The. 
seating capacity of the edifices is 1,330,952. There 
aro in all 532,054 communicants, Of these New 
York reports the Lingest number (127,218) among the 
Btales, Pennaylvania comes arcoud, with 64,720; 
New Joracy hind, with 80,103; Massachusetts fourth, 
with 26,865. The Church is represented in all the 
Statos and Territories, The largest dlocese is that of 
New York, with 53.593 communicants, Pennaylvania 
comes second, with 33,459; Maryland third, with 
28,272; and Massachusetts fourth, with 26,855, 

‘The average seating capacity of the church: edifices 
is 266, ond tho average value $16,152. 
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The Moravian Statistics. 


The Board of Manngers of the Domestic and For- 
Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
has the direction of the missionary 
‘intorosis of that Church. ‘Tho fixeal year of the So- 
coty cloves With August 31. The reports issned by 
the Boant of Mauagers sinco August 31, 1892, for 
the yoar previous, contains the following: 

“The contributions for foreign missions applied 
lipo the appropriations of the Bourd during the 
fiscal year Inst closed, including one half the offerings 
for general missions, were $164,817.40. Besides this, 
$12,106.84 have been received from legacies, which 
have beets sei by order of the Board for curront ex+ 
penses of the missions. In addition thoreto, from the 
undesigonted legacies received during the soar, $41,- 
223.29 were by vote of the Boon! applied toward 
meeting the forcige oppropriations in order to make 
up the sum by which tho contributions fell ahort of 
tnceting the suthorized expenditure for the year, The 
further sam of $30,173.32 from ull sources has been 
recelyed for In the foreign field not included 
in the appropriations of the Board; and legacies for 
javestmont, $27,260, moking the gross amount during 
the year for lorcign missions $275,600.85. 

“The names of 6,282 parishes and missions of this 
Church appear upon tho Soclety’s books. Of this 
whole number, 2,669 have contributed to foreign mis- 
siona during the year now closed, being an increase 
‘of 380 28 compared with the previous yenr, or a gain 
‘of 666 within three yearn. 

“The amount assigned to the forelgn department 
for the cost of making the work known to the Church 

F means of reports and lenflets, together with one 
Sean’ y of acnding The Spirit of Afissions 
‘free to the clergy of the Church, wus $5,435.84. The 
sost of conducting the work las been $14,177.72 
fem oné half the expenses of the Woman's 

}). ‘The total, $19,615.65, is seven and one 
fenths per cent of the amount crodited to foreign 
shisstons during the year, 

“The resources of the Society for domestic mis- 
sions were from offerings, $196,917.06; from legacies, 
$53,256.57; a total of $249,154.23, There were also 
received from “specials,” $44,671.48. These figures 
take no account of the snms expended by the scveral 
dioceses for diocesan missions, nor of the help given 
to tho missionaries in money and supplies by tho 
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the Church for its information about particular depart 
monts of Ue work, end of lalf the cost of sending 
tho copica of The Spirit of Musivms free to the clergy 
‘of the Charch. has been $5,435.84, and for the ex- 
peuses of conducting the work, $14,177.71 (including 
‘one halt of the expenses of to Woman's Auxiliary), 
‘The total, $19,613.65, is six and ono tout por cont 
of the amount credited to domestic missions during. 
the year, including “specinia." ‘Tho same expenses 
for the whole work of the Society lave been six and 
five tenths por cent of the receipts for missions, 
domestic and foreigo, or five and seven tenths per 
cent of all recolpts by tho treasurer, including sub- 
scriptions for the stated publications and receipts for 
miscellaneous purposes," 

‘The monoy expended dircetly for the forvigen mise 
sions was divided x follows: 


$2,300 00 
‘85,034 45 
62,203 09 

168 64 


Haytlan Quinehe cesta 
Sulary and traveling expenses of Rev. 
W. B. Gordon, Mexico......... 


2,999 92 
197,965 43. 


The Moravian Statistics 

‘Tat Aforavian Almanac for 1893 furnishes Infor, 
mation respecting the Church statiatica and missions 
at the beginning of the year 1892. Thecommunivants 
number 63,438, Of these 31,380 aro in the mission 
stations. The others are divided ag follows: In the 
British Province, 3,118; German Province, 6,346; 
American Provinco, 11,979; Bohemia, 266.' Ip ad- 
dition to the communicants there are baptized. adulta, 
baptized children, candidutes for baptism, ete, numbor- 
ing 10,836, making a total of 124,274 under the special 
watcheare of the Moravians. 

Tn the 139 mission stntions and out-stations there 
are employed 30% missionary ngents, 62 native mis- 
sionaries and a*sistants, 1,752 native helpers and oo 
casional aasistan te, 

380 communicants in the missions are di- 
vided as follows: Greenland, 782; Labrador, 509; 
Aloka, 68; North Amorica and California, 167; 
Jamatea, 6,542; St Thomas and St, John, 1,021; 8t 


her. 
receipts for missions for 1891 wore £24,247 128, 


0 er Onriatian Churches, 
from legacios and endowments, 
Mite Sociotios, £709 15% 24.5 

OL 1a 1, 
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leas abiding in Britain.” The samo may be said of 
the United States, 

Rev, Dr. C, W. Mateer, of China, says: "ho 
seboniination of every moral principle to tho in- 
‘finence of money ia probably greater in China than 
‘in ouy other land. The love of money being the 
root of all evil, no land Presents greater obstacles to 
‘the Gospel than dors China.” 

‘Tho Spirit of Missions for Jannary says: “Tho 
Rov, Dr. Pentecost is authority for the statement 
What in India twenty-five hundred persons aro 
baptized every mouth,” To this wo add, And more 
than one half of these nre baptized In the Mothodiat 
Episcopal missions. 

‘Dr. J. ©, Hepburn, for many years a missionary tn 
Jupan, writer: “Mission work in Japan is benring 
fruit—good {rult in all its branches ; not so etriking, 
or witli such opparent luxuriance as formerly, but 
till substantial Tho success of the Goxpel in Japan 
is sure; it cannot fail, Some may be discouraged, 
‘but thero is no need of it” 

Dr. A. 'T. Pierson writes: “Ror a body of over 
40,000,000 Protestant believers, with a tuial wealth 
of not less than $20,000,000,000, to give of 
‘hat vast sum only about $12,000,000 annually for 
foreign missions, or loss than ouo sixtecoth of ono 
per cent, is parsimony and penurlousness for which 
there can be no apology or extenuntior 

When alll we begin tegive? “If we wait until 
we have more than we want before. beginning to 
give, wo shall die without giving. But if we give 
out of our seanty portion to shove whos noed is. 
greater than ours, we shall live as givers, and shall 
enjoy living. ‘Tho man who only gives frow his sure 
plas never knows the real joy of giving.” 

We mourn with others tho death of Mra, Harriot 
M. Warren, for twenty-three years the editor of the 
Heathen Woman's Friend, She is well described on 
“ono of high intellectual talent and training, of 
cultured mannera, solf-poised, simple und seusible, 
witty aid wiso, humble, modest, aud refined, n model 
home-maker, a servant of all—n saintly soul." 

Dr. H. H. Jessup, who lias hada long experience in 
‘edncational work in missions, thus writes: “We 
Deliove in Cliristion mission schoole With all the 
drawbacks in expense and toil, and at times th 
secularization of tho missioi 
blessing to nny lund. Th 


The lato Mr, J.B. Corncll, a wealthy and liberal 
Methodist lnymon of New York city, onco said: 
“The Jaymen lave much money belonging to the 
Se honor the preachers who get it out 

thom.” 


‘Tho Rov, & P. Jacobs, formerly a migsionary tn 
India, but now pastor of the Methodist Kyiscopal 
Church at Horington, Kan, is endeavoring to colloct 
thrae hundrod dollars to pay for printing ono thoue 
sand copies lv Kanurese of Dr, Stooic’s book on An- 
tinomianism, for uso in Tndia, Bishop Thoburn ap- 
proves It. We hope ho will bo successful, 

‘The Japan Mail saya that “another seroro blow 
at Buisllism” has been atruck by a recent decision 
of the Tokio City Council that the cometerioa which 
ave been heretofore under the control of the temple 
priests, shall herenfter be controlled hy the city 
officials. Jopan is moving toward frecdom from 
Deatheniem, Let us pray that it will find rest in 
Christianity. 

Rev. F. & Arnot, who has been a missionnry Iv 
Africa for eloven years, writes: “Sure Tom of this, 
that Africa ia notin need of multitudes of Christian 
workers, Such may, and often do, in fret, iner are 
tho difficulties of the situation, But Africa does 
want sent and chosen men of God, Tho temptation 
‘of tho present day fs to grow weary of welldoing, 
and look around impatiently for new methods."” 

Bishop Hare, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
after hia visits to tho mission folds and a careful 
stody of thelr needs, gives it as his opinion, that 
what is needed is not the sending of many workers, 
of whom not a fow must bo persons of amall gifts, 
bat tho careful selection and sending of a fow men of 
‘suporior mental ability ‘and leaderslsip, and work ia 
them and out from them by means of native helpera, 

Tho Hon. N. F. Graves, » frequent contributor 
to tho columns of this magazine, has founded « 
“Tecturoship on Miasions" in Syracuse University. 
Dr. John Hall, of Now York, will deliver tho first 
series of lectures, Mr. Graves, sovera! rears since, 
founded a Lectureship on Missiona in Rutgors 
College, New Brunswick, N, J, from which much 
good has resulted, and we rejoice 4a the Liberality 
and catholiciiy of this esteemed member of tha Re- 
formed Clureh. 


‘Tho Southern Christian Adwonte, writing on giving 


a steel Oe les who did mt helieve 
over kuow one why did not believe 
as not penurious and seltish, We 


who was 


10 a8 coon for bis gifts to home missions 








worthy cause. On the other haud, 
20" ontributors to forelgn missions aro 
the mor i supporters of homo missions and 
‘every other evierprizo of the Chnreb." 

SeRarees tac ara isos Gece to Nove 
‘bor, December, aud January were $55,073.80, or 
$3446,24 leas thon for the #nmo threo months of the 
previous year, This show? the necessity of consiant 
watelifulocas und persistent effort on the part of the 
pastors, An advonce in our collections is required 

‘Wo may sustain tho work we bavo fn hand. 
MWberallty.of the Church las prompted 

‘an lacreaso in tho appropriations, ‘The amount called 
for seems largo, but we are abundantly able to give it, 

Om another page will be found a paper giving tho 
partionians of « conference on rpeal of the anti- 
Chinese legislation of May 5, 1892. Tho committee 
on behalf of tho conference earnc-tly petitions Con- 
leslie or easentinlly modify tho logialation 
‘of last year. Thint logisistion was either Christian 
norcivilized. Let all our readers help this movement 
by Immediately writing to thelr representatives In 

| requesting them to do wll thoy can toward 
securing the repeal of the laws of last year on the 

subject. Soo pages 138 and 139, 

‘Those who send boxes and packnges to tho Mis- 
ion Rooms in New York, to be forwarded to our 
foreign missiouaries, ahould always send with them 
to the secretaries a defivite liet of all the articles and 
thelr valuc, The fist should distinguish between 
‘clothing, grocerica, books, pictures, ornaments, etc, 
‘end indicate the number of each kind of articles, e 
mee ‘necessary in connection with’ customs 

ports. Uniews this is done f 


aan a tae Sona 


Christ. Heaps alt oe, Christ, 
8. Tho entire ability of the Church, worklex In 
harmony with Christ, to supply the worl! need, 
God measures our responsibility by our ability to do 
the work lie hath piven ns to do." To the above we 
will adil the words of Dr, Lyman Abbott: “Every 
command in a promise.” * 

Kaater Day is the Children’s Missionary Day. The 
Genornl Committoo recommended," That overs pastor 
and Sunday school superintendent armngo to holt 
missionary services on Kaster Sabbath Uiroughout 
tho Methodist Kpiscopal Church." The Rov, W, tT, 
Smith, D.D,, of Creston, Ia,, haa propared an exccle 
lent Raster Service under tho name of “Tho World. 
Wide and also a Children's Mission Day 
Program, They aro highly commended by our mix- 
sionary secretaries and others. Sond for samplo 
copics to Dr. Smith, Get ready for April? Let 
‘that Sunday be ane of interest to the children and 


profit to the missionary canso, 


At the Jast meeting - ‘of Une Generil Missionary 
Commi Jongthy discussion on tho ine 
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the worshipof aucestora, or forty milllon dollars for 
all Chinn, Thus we have the aggregate amount of 
one hundred and thirty iilliony of doltars spent annually 
tn China for paper money for use ta their worship." 
‘The late revolution in tho Hawaiian Istunds, re- 
sulting in the deposition of Queen Lilin Kunimku+ 
cha Lilivokalani, atid the organization of a provi- 
sional goverument which is now asking that tho 
islands shall be aunexed to tha United Stiter, iv 
one in which wo are intorested both from tho 
past history and present condition of tho islands, 
‘The missionaries of the American Board accomplished 
here a great work in thoroughly evangelizing the 
people, so that now they arc sending m's. 
sionarics of thelr own to the islands boyoni, and 
we have now a mission among the Jupaneso on the 
islands. At the present timo there arc said to bo 
90,160 persons Nving on the Islands, They aro di- 
vided na follows: Pure Hawallan, 36,020; mixod 
Hawaiian, §540; foreign Hawaiian born, 7,410; 
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Americnns, 1,970: Briti-l 1,940; Germans, 70 
Scandinavians, 210; French, 75; Portuguese, 8,830; 
Chivese, 14,560 ; Japanese, 11,780; other races, 226, 
‘There aro 178 schools, with about 10,009. pupils, 
Quoen Lilluokalani waa born Septombor 2, 

ascended the throne on the death of hi 

King Kalakua, two years ago. She songilit to in- 
erease the prerogatives of the throne, and to ex 


foreigners from any voice in the government, henco 


hor downfall, 

Dr. 5.0. Peck writes: “Ihe Rev. ©. B. Ward, of 
India, who asked for a locati 
has since been carrsing on the work 1 


seasion of the South 1: 
placed his entire wor! 


some yeura ago, and 


General Notes and Comments. 


4s carried across the Goduvery River, and we have 
occupied a stution In the District of Bastar, a vory 
needy and very promising tleld, w little to the north- 
west of the Telegu country. The presiding eldor's 
dkarict to which this station belongs Is almost 
wholly self-supporting. The logic of thia return oF 
Brother Ward and his work is assuring Uiae it iv 
always best to ‘fight with the army,’ and sot 
alone,” 

Tn January last a Mission Conference was hetd im 
New York, under the auspices of the Preabytorian: 
Bonrd of Foreign Missions, between the secretaries 
and other officers of the different leading foreign 
missionary socictics of the United States, The 
topica discussed wore on Mission Work, Education 
of Foreign Native Conrerts in America, Beouemical 
Disbursement of Mission Funds, Developing Spiritual 
ond Missionary Effort in the Native Churches, 
Relative Importance of Evangelistic Work, Methods 
of Hducating and Inspiring the Home Churclies, 
Relation of the Young People to Foreign Missions, 
etc, ‘Tho conference was pleasant and profitable 
and arrangements wero made for the holding of 
another. The confereuco did not consider it ad- 
visable to educate in America the native preachers, 
and expressed itself emphatically opposed to sending 
out natives educated in America on the ordinary mis- 
slonary basis. If men educated in America nre sent. 
out, it should be only as pastors of native churches 
to be supported hy.the natives, 

Miss Murgoret W.-Leltch | writes of -the-devotion 
of the'native Christians in North Ceylon, as follows; 
“There aro in North Ceylon twenty-seven hundred 
native Cliristinns, gathered into twentystwo ‘native 
churches, tio majority of which aro “entirely self 
supporting, Tho native Christians not only support 
their own pastors and a number of resident workers 
aa ovangolists ani Bible readers, and give tothe sup 
port of the Bible Soclety, Tract Society, and to 
Christian educational institutions, but they also sup- 
port thirteen native missionaries, whom they send our 
of the peninsula to labor In the *regtons beyond? As 
a rule, all the native Christions are accustomed to 
give one tenth of their entire income to the service of 
God. Those who receive a salary give oue tenth of 
thntamount. Those who are farmers give one tenth 


‘of the produce of their ficlds or gardens, and the 


firatlings of the flock undof the herd. ‘The Christian 
daily sct aside ono handfal of rice in aid of 
foreign mission work, diminishing the amount 


by this qumntity, At stated periods tho 
+h treasurer of cach chureh visits each Christian 
collects the rico ane tos accumulated in 


ircign missionary work. It is 
tis is daily aystematic giving Usst 
8 a Bets Coxlon Raed es 
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Bishop Mallalion, writing from mission lands, 
mys: “All mission moncy ought to be spent 
with the greatest carcfuluess, and never a dollar 
wasted on uscloss ornamentation, ‘Tho money of 
God's people, given for the conversion of the world, 
ought not to be direrted. Moro and more we need 
to realize that the King’s business demands haste, and 
if we would seo tho world brought to the fect of Je- 
U8 WO must savo and give and work and pray as 
‘never before.” 

‘The Boston Congregationatist of February 9, speak- 
fing of the anti-Chincse Act of Congress passod May 
5, rays: “We doubt f moro vicious and dishonura- 
‘We legislation ever claimed the sunction pf tho 
American poople throngh thelr representatives In 
Congress than this law, which was hurried through 
the House with only fifteon minutes’ discussion, 
which one court hus-already pronounced unconsti- 
tntionnl, and which haa been met by protests from 
influential citizens from all parts of the country.” 

Wo hayo received from China “An Appeal for 
‘Cliristinn Work umong the Higher Classes of China," 
wigned by leading missionaries of the different mis- 
siona, Among them wo find the names of two of 
our missionaries In Chins, namely, Rov, H. H. 
Lowry and Rov, Loslie Stovens, It states that one 
‘immense hindrance to missionary work in China Is 
‘the hontile nttitudo of the mandarins, tho gentry, and 
the cducated classes, and that the diffusion of Chiris- 
tian knowledge among them throngh the cirenlation 
of appropriate literature will greatly aid in producing 
the needed change, It therefore commends heartily 
“The Society for the Diffusion of Christian and Gen- 
oral, among the Chinese,” the headquarters 
of which ig in Shanghal, and aska for contributions 
to ald in carrying on its work. We have no doubt 
the eociety is accomplishing good and deserves the 
help asked for it, 

‘Inthe sission of the Rnglish Church Missionary 
Society in Uganda, Hast Contral Afrien, they aro 
Sungry for the-word of God. One of tho mission- 
‘aries writes: I mentioned on Sunday that our canoes 
had arrived, bringing some portions of the Bible In 
the mative language, and that tho gospels of St Mat- 
thew would be for salo the next morning. On Mon- 
day morning T waa roused up before it was light by 
the rear of voices, and in ton minutesall the hundred 
gospela were sold. Aftor breakfast I opened another 
bor containing about eight hundred little reading 
books, and they were soon sold. Then I opened two 
other boxes containing prayer books and lange wall 
reading sheets, and they wero sold. We have token 
‘thirty-six thousand shells for the prayer book: 


The treaty which confines the Roman Cat! 


rents to Budu only holds for two years, 
‘thay will be able to return and hold offi 
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prayer inthat wo may be able to flood tho country 
with the word of God before then," 

Bishop Mallulien writes: “After carefully examine 
ing our work in Japan, China, sud Korea, I am deeply 
convinced that the time has como when we onght to 
put more mon and more money into these very im- 
portant fickla, We have already apont much toil and 
treasure. Wo havo now reached a point whon, if wo 
push shings and enlargo our force, we can sweep on 
to most magnificent conquesta for Christ, If over 
ficlds were white for harvest these are, If ever tera 
was the duty devolving upon the Church to pay that 
God would raise up and seud forth laborers, that duty: 
presses upon erery Christian heart today. I believe 
we ought to do much more for our home work than 
we ever have dove, and expecially in the South; but 
we must do moro for Chica and Japan and Korea. 
‘Whee are tho consecrated young men, strong, pions, 
well educated, courngeous, who will offer themselves 
for this work? Our missions in these three countries 
onght to have sont to them In the aggregate at least 
a hundred new men und women every year for the 
next five years. Ifthe men and women con be found 
the money can be found. These hundreds of miliious 
of people ought to be ovangelized. A little Iundful 
‘cannot do the work.” ” 

Two years ago Rey. Dr. Jainea Johnston, of 
Jomaica, passed through New York on lls way to 
Africa ass missionary exploror, Ho went by 
England and Scotland, and has.rotarned to Scotland. 
‘The Church of Scotland Mistion Record for January 
reports; “Dr, Jolimston has returned, having 
traversed tho Dark Contiiont from wost to east, 
starting from Bonguela, travel Ethrough many un- 
explored disiricta on the coutae of the Upper Zambezi, 
ond oltimately dnding his way through Nynssaland, 
oud out mt the Chinde mouth of the Zambezi, Dr. 
Johnston is a Scotsman, an Aberdonian by sporch 
and birth. object was to ace the heart of Africa 
for himself, nnd especially to ascertain whether the 
‘evangelization of Africa could not be greatly hastened 
by the employment of Christian negroos from 
Jamaica or the United States. For this purposo tie 
took several black artisans with him, but, thongh 
they were of great service to himeelf so fur as tiey 
accompanied him, and though they were proved to 
be active and efficient for work under white minsions 
aries at the stations where he left them, he has come 
to tho conclusion that Africa is not yet ripe for their 
employment. In letters which hayn heen published 
in the Seoteman, and ina thrilling epecch which he 
made in Edinburgh last month, Dr, Johnaton has made 


“public some of his {mpressions of Africa and of the 


mission work beingdone. Hols not over-outhnsiastio 
ns to the work of chartered companies nnd govern= 
ment expeditions in the heartof Africa, While somo 
‘be favorably spoken of, others cannot, because 
demoralizing to the natives and 


se of missions.” 





Church, 
China, on the 12th of November, 1802, the following 
Feselutions were adopted by a unanimows rlélng vote: 


merican 
Wheres, His hearst gretlytterated a dhe svaton 
of China and the eduention of her people ; avd 
‘Whereas, Uts fativence ts always devoted to the cause of 
‘Christian missions; therefore 
Rewiced, That we giro thanks to Almigiay God for his 
g administration for 


‘On motion of Rev, M. C. Wilcox, the Rev. Geo, B. 
Smyth was appointed to present these resointions in 
person to the newly clected President and Secrowry 
‘of State, and une one request. 

‘Tho missfonsvs ‘connected with the American 
Board havo adopted und siguod a paper of similar tin- 
port, which thoy ask Mr. Smyth to proseut in their 
behalf, 


Best Way to Take a Missionary Oollection, 
‘BY A. BL LEONARD, DD, 

inst. Prepare the way by making missions a tople 
for prayer in two or threo weekly prayer. meetings, 
and by ‘scattering Iberally missionary literature, 
‘The Gospst m Aw, Laos, World-Wide Afissions, 
Little Missionary, and tract literature should be freely 
cirealated, 

Socond. Send to the missionary office for sufficient 
‘number of subscription cards to place one in the hands 
‘of each person in the congregation, 

‘Third. Secure sufficient number of lead pencils 
to put one, well pointed, in the handsof each person 
present. Get cheap pencils and cut each ono into 
three, 

Fourth. At the close of your appeal, distri 
quickly the cards and poneile, after which make sub- 
stantinily the following statoment: 

{a) All who doclino to subscribe practically cast a 
Ballot in favor of tho recall of every missionary, both 
in home and foreign fields, (6) Those who givo less 
than herotofee favor a reduction of the missionary 
forees proportionate to their reduced contributions, 
46) Persons who give the samo ua formerly hold 
the ground already won, but oppose a forward move. 
foent. Their song Is "Hold the Fort,” forgetful that 
the Lord never intended that his army should tako 
refuge in a fort. His soldi 
and fighting orders always. The 


yond former yours 
which the Method 

Lat all prosant j 

dred per cent t0 former gi 
missionary forces at oaco 


send out one half nn many more; and if twenty-five 
Per cent, one fourth as many more as ure now in tho 
field. 


Before writing subscriptions, tet all bow thelr heads 
while the pastor loads in a brief prayer, asking the 
Lord to help each one to do lis whole duty. 


Repeal the Anti‘Ghinese Legislation of May 6, 
1892, 


AMERICAN statesmen, Cliristians, philanthropists, 
and patriots aro earnestly requested to cooperate in 
securing the repeal of the obnoxious features of the 
Act of Congroes, approved May 5, 1892, entitled “An 
Act to Probibit the Coming of Chinese Persona into 
tho United States,” with the atiendant “ Regulations” 
of the Socrotary of the Troasury, of July 7, 1892, 

The act of 1838 (known as the Scott Law) was 
declared by the Supreme Conrt of the United States 
(Mny, 1889) to be ‘In contravention of the express 
stipulations of the treaty of 1868 and of the supple 
mental treaty of 1880.” This act of 1892, embody- 
Ing the provisions of that act and going much beyond 
it, [a.m more flagrant violation of our treaty with 
China, which stipulatos that * Chineso subjects resid- 
ing in the Uulted States sill enjoy the same privi- 
legos, immunities, and exemptions iu regard to travel 
‘of residence there as may be enjoyed by the citizens 
oF subjects of the most favored nation.” 

By the act of 1892 every Chincso Inborer in the 
United Statos must procure a certificate of residence 
before May 6, 1893, under penalty of arrest, Impris- 
onment at hard Inher for a period not exceeding one 
year, and deporiaivn to-China, “Any United States 
custome official, collector of internal reyonue sted 
deputies, Vnited States marshal or his depntica’ 
may make arresta, ‘The trial must be before » 
United States judge, from whore decision there Is no 
appeal, Right of trial by Jury is denied. Tt is mado 
mandatory on the judge to order that the convicted 
person “bo departed from the United States” as 
provided in the act. Tf anyone, for unavoidable 
cause, is unable to procure his certificate before May 
6, 1893, then, in order to eveape the penalty, he 
must “clearly eatablich " the fact of his inability “to 
the satisfaction of the jidge,” and also eatisfy the 
court “by at least one credible white witness that 
ho wasa resident of tho United States” on or before 
May 6, 1892. In many cases this is impossible, An 
unfriendly judge may declare that he fs not “satie- 

on fo ho penalty. If one loves his 
y procure gnother only from the 
original, the costs of this and 

ing at tho discrotion of the 





Repeal the Anti-Chinese Legislation of May 5, 1892. 


“month, and day, with other facts concerning his arri- 
val in this country, Logetior with certain particulars 
about himself, Ho mist bring threo unmounted 
‘as prescribed, one for the form of appli« 

cation ned one each for the original and the dupli+ 
qito cortificate of residence, It must bo “a trio 
” “Tf the collector or his deputies have 

any debt in rezard to the correctness of the ploto~ 
Rtaphy presentod, thoy will refuse to receive the sppli- 
eition and require @ correct one.” How cosy to 
question the “correctness” of & photograph. Ho 
must also bring with him "two credivle witnesses 
‘of good character "to make tho proseribod alidavits, 
‘The colicctor or deputy ix solo judge as to their 
“crodibility” aud “good clinractor.” Ofian, because 
‘of tho tnizratory habits of the Chinoso, it is impos- 
sible to got Leo treo witnessea—ar, If obtained at 
all, at great oxpense—who must swear that they are 
“well sequainted” with the applicant. that “wo 
Know of our own knowl deo that on the 6th day of 
May, 1892, ho was withia tho limits of the United 
‘Stores, residing at ", and othor feets about 
his arrival, residence, occupation, etc. If unable to 
furnish these witnesses “ satisfactory to tho collector 
‘or his deputy, his application will be rejocted,"” un- 
fees by some other proof he can convince the Com 
missioner of Internal Revenue that a cortificate 
should be given, fn case of loss of the cortificate “a 
duplicate may be iasued wniler the same conditions 


that gorernod the origiial issue; " with this new obs 
‘Gacle, namely, the man must” establish to the aatisiace 
iow of the collector of the districtin which whe cer 
Hiflente was issued that such loas was without fault 

OF hogligence on the partof the applicant.” Suppose 


fhe original Was procured in San Fraticisco aud six 
onilis Inter lost in Now York, low if ho to 
establish ” this, even alter the expense of a journey. 
‘across the continent for the duplicate certitieato? 

Morchants who sro owners or part owners of & 
Sena file mercantile establishment are exempt from 
‘the operations of this law, though, for self-protection, 
ther also may procure certificates of residence. 

‘This important act was rushed through the House, 
‘the " previons question" being ordered, with but fif 
teen minutes’ discussion on cither side. Tho voto 
‘waa aa followa: In the Howse, yous, 186; noys, 27; 
Hot voting, 115. Intiie Senate, yeas, 30; nays, 15; 
Bot voting, 43, 

‘Tho grave objections to this logistation are, that It 
i# a mow doparture for this cow to require cortift- 
cates of residence; "it tugs a man like a dog" on tho 
“teketof-leavo” system of Botany Bay; it puts tho 
‘tardon of proofon a man that he is not violating | the 
Jaw, thusrorersing all principles of justice 
geires m0 affidavits or indictment charging 
‘sabjects a man at any timo, or anywhere, t 
the discretion of a hone of officers; in 
makes exoredingly difficnt, 
‘quirements concerning witnesses 


it gives chormous 
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diseretion to collectora and to deputies concerning 
te rejection of witnesses and applicant, with no 
appeal und no penalty if they abuse their power; it 
imposes heavy expense and mucli trouble to mau in 
procuring tle requisite evidence; it is barbarous in 
its penalties upon the innocent who may be unable 
tocomply with its requirements; it presents tha la- 
montable spectacle of a Cheistion nation breaking itt. 
treaty with a people whom we are endeavoring to 
win to Ue acceptance of the Gospel. 

‘The act, with its attendant regulations, ft a dis 
loner to the United States; a breach of fuith with 
‘China; a bardship and wrong to the Chinos here; 
& provocation to retaliation by China; a hindrance 
and menace to Christion missions in China of grent 
Proportions and promise; and, therefore, should be 
obliterated, 

Tn view of theso things and in accordance with 
tho expressed desire of officials of twalve great orguni- 
zations, engaged in missions to the Chinese in thin 
country and in China, a special conference on the 

joct was held at the Bible House, New York 
city, January 20, 1893, Ropresentatives were present 
from tho Domestic and Poroign Missionary Society of 
the Protestint Kypiseopal Church, The American Bap- 
tist Homo Mission Society, Tho American Baptist Mis— 
sionary Union, Tho Presbyterian Board of Poreign 
Missions, The American Missionary Association, The 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Roformed Church 
of Americs, The Seventh-day Buptist Missionary So- 
ciety, The Amorican Board of Commissioners of 
Foroign Missions, The Evangelical Alliance of the 
Unived Siates, The Young Men's Ohristion Associa- 
tion, while representatives (unavoidably detained) of 
tho Missionary Society of the Methodist Eyiscopal 
Chureh, and of the Boand of Foreign Missions of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, concur in the action of 
tho body, 

The conference appointed a committee of seven to 
eodeavor to secure the repeal of the obnoxious 
features of tho act of 1892; and appointed the un- 
doralgnod a committeo on its behalf to make this 
statement to the Amorican people, and to requost the 
immediate und strennons cooperation of editors, 
ministora of the Grapol, and others for the accom. 
plishment of the desired result. What is done must 
be done quickly. as this Congress expires March 4, 


aud the prescribed penaltios tnke effect May 6, 


Wherofore, this conference, fairly representing tho 
sentiments of at least thirty-five millions of the 
people of this land, dees. hereby most respectfully 
and earnestly petition our representatives in Con- 
gress for the repeal or essential modification of the 
linsty' legislation of May 4, 1892. 
By order and on behalf of the conference, 
H. 1, Monsuovse, 
Komen, 
P. F. Evsaxwoon, 


Nao York City, January 26, 1893 


Commitioe, 
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TIDINGS FROM OUR MISSIONS. 


‘Miss Erste Woop writes from Callao, Pers, on Jan- 
tary 17, that on the previous Sunday afternoon, 
though it was very warm, chore were more than 
ninety poople in the Sunday school in Callao, and in 
the eveuing good meetings both in Callao nnd Lina, 
Dr, Wood had been sick, and had gone to the moun- 
‘taina socking to regain his atrength, 

Rov. J. Wier, D.D., Denn of the AngloJnpaneso 
College in Aoyama, Tokio, Japan, writes: “We have 
hd a most successful term in Aoyama. The best 
spirit prevails. Our schools are larger than thoy have 
been in five years, and the class of students tho best 
‘wo have ever liad. The students in our theological 
class are all picked mon, and we have amended the 
rules for the reception of candidates, making it prac- 
Hically impossible for inferior men to onter."” 


Dr. J. F. Scott writes from Tsun-hua, China: “I 
am-well pleased with this place. We havo ao beanti- 
fal compound here, a delightful location, and a please 
ant people to be with. Hore ure excellent oppor 
tunities for medical work. Dr. Hopkins has been 
remarkably successful and bas gained a wide reputa- 
tion, and he and his wife are highly esteemed by all. 
Good work is being done in the schools, and there are 
in attendance twenty bright, intelligent boys and 
nearly fifty girl.” 


‘The Cherokee District of the Indian Mission Oon- 
ference, 


BY REY, JONN W. FOX. 


(The following aro extracts frou the report made by the 
Rey, Jobn W. Pox, Presiding Lider of the District, at the last 
session of the Indian Mission Conference of the Methodist 
‘Episcopal Chureti) 

Tue Cherokeo District comprises the Cherokee, 
Crock, Ottawa, Peoria, Quapaw, Seneca, Shawnea, 
Miami, and Modoo wationa in the Jn 


imate statement, tho arv 

miles and native population 

‘Tho whites may be equally numerous. 
Within the year past agriculture: 

most wonderfully, on every sid 


the horses aro unhiiched, and the binder that cost 
ono hundred and forty dollars remains there for the 
space of clovem months and twenty odd days. The 
sun scerches and warps, the rulus soak and bleach, 
and rust revels wih unceasing industry, A litte 
capital of labor invested In sheltering farming Imple- 
ments would prevent many golden meals going Into 
the Insatiite maw of capital, 

From what we somctines hear wo might infer that 
wenlth is not capital till it reaches the sum of one 
million, The man worth one dollar is aa absolutely 
a capitalist as the one haying a million. 

‘The troublous and all-absorbing questions of Inbor 
and capital can bo solved by a practical application 
of the principles of the “ glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God.” Solomonic wisdom points to sacred. 
contained in the simple propositions: “The rich and 
poor mect together: te Lord is the maker of them 
all.” 

‘The lerritory of this district bears the responsibil 
ity of having furuishod some of the material for the 
production of a deadly bale on a amall acalo—e 
“hornets nest” of grim death, whirlpool of 
conflic.” Winchester thundorbolts purified the at 
‘mosphore miles around. A gold medal, studded with 
dinmonds and bearing the inscription, “An Emor- 
gency Came and a Man Appeared,” was given cs 
a reward for cool and uncrring markemanship, Col 
feyville has become historic, 

In @ large majority of the charges revivals hare 
taken place, Numerical increase may exceed two 
hundred. In-age, the subjects of saving gmce rangod 
from the child of seven summers to the gray-haired 
man of seyenty-soven yeara, 


Visitors! Report of the Theotogicsl School at 
Bareilly, India. 
Tux annual cloring exercises of the theological 


school were held November 26. The examinations 


classes wero hicld November 22-25, Sixteen 
young men wero graduated this year, after a thorough 
ition in from twenty-three to twenty-eight 

the cliss of diploma they had 

iblie examination before the Board 

couducted wholly by the vise 

ble indeed. The candidates 

-ip\ino, exegesix studies ralate 


ees ‘men were provided for, 
0 graduntes is so great thut we 
reson ficlds of work to which 





Help a Good Work in India: 


‘any one of thes> yong men for 
ye fields, Besides theological stadcuts, 
} Young men trajued in the normal de- 

€ with the thoulogical school were 

‘of qualification, and thees, too, im- 
aicly fount places waiting for them. 

Kind in Americn hnye added gifts to this 
ose ‘mule it gloriously possible for us to give 

men trained to the Church in India, To 

50 much ns to this school is duo the great 

work to India and the possibility of caring for the 

masses of converts now coming to Christ, Ono friend 

has given money for the new hall, to be erected im- 

inediately, and others hare given for dormitories and 

‘The trustees are profoundly thanktal 

to olf such donors and pray that the Lord may add 
to their store and to their number. 

‘The grest luck of the school is a qualified teaching 
inf, For the next generation this should be mainly 
Baropean groduates of American and English theo- 
logical instiiutes. Yet this school, with all its grand 
Geld of usolvlness, is handicapped by the lack of 

‘Throo missionaries should give it their 
full time, but the mission tins nerer, aa sot, boen 
to supply it even two men, The trustees view 
‘with alatm the overworked condition of good Dr. 
‘Boolt, ‘and have earnestly begrod Bishop Thoburn to 
give him a full missionary assistant It remains to 
‘be ween whother the bishop can do so, Tho trustees 
sre watohing for a gift from vome brother to supply 
the walary for this purpose, and condition it on a sec. 
ond and third professor for the theological school. 
Cannot Drew, Boston, Evansiou, aud other theolog- 
Se a ne ta school, 

‘Olio, Wesleyan, and De Pauw have guaranteed tho 
ea ‘the Christian College? “The 
Srustees ask thequestion very prayerfully. Brethren 
of these institutions, consider it. 

N. L. hockey, 
For Board of Trustees and Examiners, 


im not ge 
theie te 


Help » Good Work in India, 
BY NEY. 8 P. J4conS, 


Our missionary at Kolar, South India Conference, 
the Rev. Ira A, Richards, M.A., calla for help. His 
letter contains facts of great encouragement and fare 
reaching reqults. He says: “We havo j 
‘meniled six of the men hero for admission on t: 

Sho next weasion of our Annual Conferonco, Have 
baptized ono hundred and oue persons this year, and 


‘6f the highly esteemed owner, Miss Louise H, Anstey. 


not have been made. So wrote the presiding older, 

the Rev. A. H. Baker, All the glory w God! 
‘Therefore, knowing personally this community #0 

fntimtely, and its relation to Kanurese | 


Ido most heartily indorse the enterprise presented 
in the lettor of Brother Richards. 

The prevalence of the false doctrine of a non- 
forieitable “standing” of a soul once justified, despite 
any subsequent sinving; of the continuance of the 
“two natures” side by side til] deuth; andof theex- 
treme view of the imputation of Ohrist's righteous- 
news—errors fatal to genuine Cliristinnity calls for & 
cleur statement of Gospel truth on thuse points. 

Brother Richards says: “We think the time bas 
come for definite work with no uncertain sound, 
Brother Baker, my presiding elder, and two or three 
other brethren, have asked mo to render De. Daniel 
Swolo’s book, Antinomianiem Revived, into Kanarese, 
W get these poopie right on doctrines, so they may 
be undeceived and begin to tind the true meat of the 
word," 

Dr. Swele's book fn Kanareso would be an un- 
speakable blessing to Christianity among the nine or 
‘ton millions of Kanareae in South India, 

Brother Richards anys: “It vill cost about $200 
for an odition of tive lnndred, or $300 for an edition 
of one thousand, We ave not the funds here to 
publish ft, Could you among your ends there help 
‘us in this matter?” 

Yes, Tet Ua pve hic $300 for an edition of one 
thonsand, Let us romember that for two years the 
people fn this part of India have suffered from famine. 
‘They received ald from abroad, Let us now help 
them to the bread of spiritual life by banishing the 
doctrines that hide from thom the life-giving worl of 
God, 

Plonge send your Freewill offering for thie cause to 
meat once, I will remit a receipt for all donations, 
and acknowledge in the papers publishing this call 
the several amounts sewt me, Address mo at 
Herington, Kan. 

Bishop Thoburn writes: “I heartily approvo the 
proposal to printin Kanaresean edition of Dr. Steele's 
book on Antinominnism. With slight modifcations 

> mako ft better adapted to 4 community of Indian 
istiana it will, I think, prove a very valuable 
-at tho present juncture, And Ttrust 
cobs will be successful in the effort he in 
lect enough money to pay for ite publi- 
cation. The amount asked is very small, while the 
‘good which will result will not only be widespread, 
bi | commend the enterprise tu any of our 

fonds in the United States who may see these lines.” 
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Help to Eduoate Hindu Boys and Girls 
‘BY BISHOP J. 3, ‘THOBURS, Dn, 

Donixa the last week in Decomber the South India 
and Bombay Annual Conferences were in seszion in 

ol and ata joint digas Moma 
where there were also visi from North 
Tndia, Tasked tho question: “ Whatie the lowest pos 
sible sum on which a boy can bo kept in a boarding 
school and edacuted for a year?” In the neighbor 
hood of Bombay, and perhaps two or three other 
Iurgo cliles, pricos aro high, and the missionaries 
affirmed that very little, if any, further reduction 
could bo effected, but throngliont the empire gener 
ally it was thought practicable to undertake in per- 
fect eafety the task af keeping and edveating » boy 
for a year for the vitm of from $12 to $15; thnt ia, ab 
the progont rate of exchange. I then asked another 
question, I said in effect: “If I give one of you 
‘brotliron $100 will you bo willing to undertake tho 
education of ten boya fora year? You all know that 
it la much cheaper to keep a number of boys than 
each one separately, While you necd $12 to $15 for 
ench boy supported acparately, would you bo pos- 
sibly nbloto keep and eduente ten boys for n year for 
$1002") ‘The reply was quick and emplutic, “We 
gan.” Then I said: “Go home and look up the 
boys; select only choice youths from twelre to fil- 
toen years of age, und let us bezin next month, We 
will tell our friends about it, pray for help, and put 

five hundred boys into tho school immediutely.” 

At this point a visiting lady arose In the congroga- 
‘Yon and asked if we were willing to educate girls on 
the same basi, On receiving an aflirmative roply, alte 
stored that she would become responsible for the ode 
cation of ono hundred girls anil seud tho monoy from 
Australis, Our visitor, 1 Inve since learned, was a 
B,ptist, but I mention the fict to show how such un 
‘emergency as this is appreciated on the ground where 
the necessity exists. Where the other friends are in 
this wide world who are to provide for these tlre lun- 
dred boys I do not know, but never in my life have I 
felt more vividly impressed with vie conviction that 
God was lentling us than at the moment which I mado 
the announcement that we would venture to receive 
and educate tive hundred boya for the benofit, of our 
thousands of converts, and for the tons of thousands 
who will gathor about 1s daring: dhe next fow yours 

Wo do not propose to lift them abo 
stsle in which they have been bo: 


atonce, We are pro] 


Help to Educate Hindu Boys and Girls, 


and outiro care of five hundred boys and five hundred 
gitla for the torm of throo ycara, We willreceive the 
boys “in blocks of ten” for $1004 yenr, Those who 
wish to agmallor number will lave to pay 
$18 cach. Tn all this wide world, 1 venture to aay, 

) Is no educational Institution of auy possible 

that con make sueli a proposal as this, T put 
bigs trtderermaryid rng avg 
Ment upon thom would be superfluous, We do not 
Propose thia as a work of morcy, although it wil 
have all the cloments of such a work, but as a great 
chemo for up educated men and women for 
God's work In this weedy land, and at this oxtmordi- 
nary time, when our conyerta aro Increasing in every: 
direction, aud when new doors are opening almost 
every duy. Money can bo rent to mo through Dr. 
J. 0. Peck, 160 Vifth Avenue, New York. 


Industrial Education as Connected with the Pakar 
‘Orphonages, 


BY NFILS MADSEN, OF PAKUR, INDIA. 

Wrrn the exception of the suburbs of Calcutta, 
whore thore aro a few rope fictorles, paper mills, and 
otlier manufucturing establishments (mostly, If nor 
all kept by Europeans), I have not, in any of 
the towns nlong the live frem Pokur to Culeuttn a 
distance of one hundred and seventy miles, sen one 
single manufactory of any kind, The same is true 
when wo travel in other directions, About twelve 
miles from here are the Santhal, or Rajmahal, hills 
Tn the evening little Gres can be #eon blazing on the 
side of those hilla, whore dhe natives aro smelting 
iron ore after their own primitive fashion. Daring 
all my travels T have only aoen one iron and stoe 
concern where the work is douo scientificslty, and 
that is in charge of Europeans, Doubtless there are 
vust resources in the country, bat ‘they are emdo 
veloped and are likely to remain soas loug 9a tho 
present inactivity among the uatlves exists. 

Many native landlords, whose ancestors, not more 
remote thin the late father, were wealthy and por 
crful, and who bere the title of Malin-rnjah (great king), 
are to-day so decply involved in debt tint Whey are 
Yiable to bankruptey nt any time, and Usis merely be 
cause they pay little or no attemtion to their own 
‘estate, aud hence are robbed and awindled on every 
side, 

One ryot told me some time ago, and it is a mat- 
ter of fact, “My Jandiond nover comes out on his 
Junds and docs not know what he has! Had the 


i are also disinclined to invest money 
sure of guiu, and few have patirnce 
years before they realins a profit, Con- 
‘resources of tle country are nuderel- 





Industrial Education in the Pakur Orphanages, 


T tried to get a carpenter to mend 
common furviture, but in vain; if T 
to wach me some vernacular T 


Tam trying 10 glee thy seeded 
instruction. We havenn orphanage forboys with 27 
‘inmntes, and one for girls with 33. A sliorttime ago I 
‘offered a first, xocond, aud third prizo to the children 
who within a certain time could commit to memory 
the twelve tribes of Israel, the kings and judges all 
the prophets, the twolve apostles, tho apeech Potor 
delivered on tho day of Pentecost, aud the speech 
Paul delivered at Ashens, A boy whom Lam pro- 
paring for the ministry, about fourtcen years old, 
‘took the first; he recited the whole without any mis- 
takes, A girl who will be married to one of my 
teachers took the second prize, and a lite girlabout 
ences codices, perce bs Kanit took Cie 


Tlils Iittle girl used to run about from village to 
village, where she could get some food, for she iz an 
orphan, Finally the people of a villnge complained 
tothe magistrate nbont it, and he asked me to take 
her into my orplinnge, which I did two years ago; 
snd within these iwo year, boginning with the al- 
Phabet, she has learned to rend ao well that she 

now ton years old, Sho 
1 the Suaday school ehil- 


Tt Las been a serious thought with me fora long 
time what to do with all theso orphan bo; 
been committed to my care, and I have decided Uiat 
thote who will vot develop into a preacher or (eachor 
fast harem trade, To give them a higher secular 
‘education, in order to prepare un . 


the market Is already overerowdod. 
Sake’ indolen 


Orpliens committed to 
Arvin them that they ean swy 
fore. Wo have ci 


But something in the line of industry is imperati 
T propose that an instructor be placed at tha head of 
each and & monthly account be taken 
from each regarding the work done and the progress 
of tho boys undor his charge. Zee pone be 
ing provided with a trado, eair develop into: 
greater, the Church will necessarily be benefited by 
it, These boys, instead of turning vagabonds or 
‘parasites, will eoitle down in the different villages, 
working at their trade, and contribute to the temporal 
or spiritual prosperity of the Church. Being imbued 
with Christian principlos from childhood, their homes 
in the different villages will be contors of Christian 
influence, and while making an iudepondent living 
they can and will nos as village pastors, 

L have alroady established a carpenter hop, where 
afow are loaning carpentry. Others are tend 
gardening. I desire two things moro: 
weaving cloth and a small printing proas ie ae 
some boys typesotting, By these trades tiey can make 
a good livelihood in India, 

Wo have six boys already who are manifesting 
signs of grace and ability to become Gospel preach 
‘ors, ‘Theso aro geting a.special training, aud this is 
not coutined to the theory merely, bat algo the prace 
tical part of i, We take them with na in the even. 
ing whoa we go to ono of the neighboring villages to 
provell, In this manner they come to know the mau- 
ner of ating the Geapel aud how to deal with 
the people, 

‘Tho boy who took the first prizo in tho competition 
wont with ua on 4 tour for a fow days and gold about 
toro Innudred Biblo portions, 

my plan im connection with this 
center of Movbodtatte operations in Bengal, the fol. 
uJ aro solicited, aud anyone who wishes 
go of giving any of them can do 
ut It cithor through the Missionary So 

ciety or olso to me direct, 
to » supporta boy to become a preacher, 





st 
‘The Method'st Minsion in Alaska, 


‘Chnroli has kindled a light in Alaska which must 
‘never go nut. Hore is a letter from the captain of a 
‘Waited States revenue steamer to Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
ton, which bears powerful vestimony to the character 
‘of the work being done in tut distant part of our 
country: 
U.S. Revenue Steamer Bear, 
UNALASRA, ALASKA, 
November 9, 1892, 

Rev. Sheldon Jackson, Bureau of Eilucation, Wash- 
dngton, D.C. My Dean Docron: Ihave Just brought 
six girls to the Jesse Lee School from the Scal Islands. 
Two years ago 1 brought down a like number, I 
am constrained by the part I havo had in providing 
scholars for this school to give you my views of its 
character and accomplishmonta, with the hope that 
hoy may excite interest in its behalf among its found- 
era and supporters, Jn all my exporionce in this 
country I Lave seen nothing that has rendorod #0 
‘much good to the people, From its situation it has 
‘tributary to it this whole westorn end of the territory, 
where thero are numbers of children and poor waits 
—tmany the offspring of white fathers—growing up 
without the care of homes or the education aud train- 
jing of Christian poroats. 

Professor and Mra, Tock have labored zealously 
and well to teach the scholars the necessities and 
requirements ofdecentliving, and to train them to bo~ 
come good housekeepers and proper wives and 
mothers, But they are cramped by the means and 
accommodations at hand. The school is already 
ctowded to its utmost copacity, and cannot take many 
to whom it would be a merey to give its protection, 
and who could be received with more suitable build 
ings and support, I am sure tho ladies of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, could they understand 
the condition and field of the school and how well 
it is conducted, would become tnterestod in its behalf 
and provide it with better facilities with which to 
continue and enlarge its work for the elevation of 
these poor, neglected members of their sex, 

T cannot be accused of bias, for 1 am of an entirely 
different religious belief, Professor and M ‘Tuel 
know nothing of my writing. 1 am prompted 1 
interest in the country and in the improvement 
people, nnd cannot remain blind to good to humanity, 
by whomsoever performed. meen yours, 

od 


The Methodist Episcopal Mission in Alaska. 


selves of the missions of the American 
‘value and thterest to others, and is well 
crate asked for tt, 


‘The Fifth Gorpel. Ty J. M. 


‘It te published at $1.0 by the Fleming H. Revell Company, 
of New York and Chicago. 


Rev, Tt. W. Munson and family seit for Vancouver on 
March 6, returning to Singapord. 

Mist If, 8. Alling, a teacher In the AngloJapsnese College 
st Toklo, Japan, returned last mouth to the United States. 

Rey. H. B. Swartz and wife sailed on 14 for 
Japan, ‘Toes were accompanied by Mlat Miry M. Cuts, 


courageous 
‘Salt Lake City, has been tn revival work for weeks. 

Rey, C. W. Drees, D.D,, and family sailed from New York 
February 28, returning to Tuenos Ayres. With them salled 
three missionaries of the Woman's Forelge Slsslonary Bo- 
clety for South America: Miss Maggie Collard, of Cineinnatt, 
0.; Mist Alice Hayward, of Mount Carroll, Til. nnd Miss 
‘Lizzie Hewett, of Rogers Park, Ill. Miss Hewett wus for 
‘sovera! years a missionary in Mexico, 


Monthly Missionary Ooncert. 
mM to the Interest any church may feel to missions: 
1 pastor and Sanday school superintendent. rill hoki 
*, In which shall bé briefly considered the 
‘more of our mission folds, and 
be offered for the suecess of our mnixaom- 
we give each month tn Gosext 


"eb. Chinas Mar,, Mexioo: Apr. India 
Hy Malaysian; June, Africa; July. 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF OAXACA, MERSICO. 
q BY REV, LUCIUS C, SMITH. 


article on the topography, climate, and natural resources of a comparatively 

unknown region would no doubt be interesting to many; but as the object 

of Christian missions is not to convert the mountains, valleys, and vegetable 

and mineral products, but the fallen sons and daughters of Adam and Eve, 

the theme of first importance and interest to all lovers and supporters of missionary 
work must always be the people. 

Who, then, are the people of the State of Oaxaca, and what are their needs in 
relation to the Gospel of Christ? 

The latest statistics are ten years old, not very specific, and probably quite inac- 
erate ; but, judging from the best data at our command, we conclude that in the State 
of Oaxaca there must be somewhere between seven hundred thousand and one million 
human beings. Of these a very small proportion, probably not over one half of one 
per cent are Europeans (mostly Spaniards) and their unmixed descendants ; five or six 
per cent are mixed races, and of these the 


Tndians. It is undoubtedly true, therefore, that there are more full blooded Mexicans 
in the State of Oaxaca t 3 te of the republic. 
Mexico one northern wave followed an- 
ere pushed southward by their succes 
uantepec became crowded with a per- 
It is said that there are 
twenty-six Indian 
dialects of one 
Ttalian, Germa: 
vocabularies as are 


belong to the 

the English ; 

and Zapoteo, anc 
affinities of the Mi 

to the same gene! 

of one language are 
being, so far 
‘exception of 
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other about as Spanish and Portuguese. Notwithstanding this great complexity of 
languages, in every town there are a few, at least, who speak more or less Spanish, and 
in many places the common school has made the whole population conversant with the 
silvery tongue of Cervantes. The Spanish, then, is the general medium of communica- 
tion and must be the principal means used for the evangelization of the numerous 
tribes, 

With regard to advancement in civilization the Europeans and mixed races are 
about on a par with similar classes in other parts of the republic. The Indians range 
all the way from barbarous to half civilized. Most of them subsist by tilling the 
ground, rude manufactures, and petty commerce ; but all of these branches of human 
activity are carried on in the most primitive style imaginable, and only serve to produce 
the most indispensable necessities of life. He is, indeed, a chief man among them who 
has three rooms in his house; a considerable number of the more prosperous have a 
principal room and a kitchen, but the immense majority only have one small room for 
all purposes, These houses are at best adobe huts, but most of them are framed with 
poles, walled with canes set on end, and thatched with palms or grass, The cane walls 
are sometimes plastered with mnd, but generally the plaster is wanting, and the breezes 
circulate freely through the interstices, which is no disadvantage in a warm climate for 
houses that have no windows. It would be very difficult to find a stable in the United 
States that most of these poor Indians would not consider a palace as compared with 
their own poor hovels, The habitations are nearly all in villages and towns, for par- 
poses of mutual protection. Isolated farm houses are comparatively rare. 

"The Aaciendas, or large plantations, which are not so numerous in Oaxaca as in 
other states, are in reality villages of a considerable population, where of course the 
house of the owner is vastly more important and costly than all the rest put together. 
The fact that the people of Oaxaca live in villages is a circumstance which will very 
much facilitate their evangelization. In our mission work here in Mexico experience 
has everywhere taught us that the inhabitants of larze towns and cities are compara- 
tively inaccessible, being for the most part less social and more completely under the 
power of the priests; in the Aaciendas everything depends upon the will of the owner, 
who is often a fanatical Romanist, and even when he is not his social relations generally 
make it very difficult for him to break with the dominant religion; but in the villages 
every man is, to a certain extent, his own master and thinks and acts with a certain 
degree of freedom. Therefore, we have always found these villages the most favorable 
ground for mi: work, And, after all, the village people are the backbone of the 
nation, The great Juarez was a Zapotec Indian boy, born in a village about forty miles 
from this city. The present governor of the state was a villager of the valley of 
Oaxaca, A remarkable number of the first men of the nation were natives of these 
same Oaxacan villages, 

‘The clothing and food of the Indians are as poor as their houses, The men wear a 
hat, a shirt, drawers, and sandals. Tho shirt and drawers are made of ordinary white 
cotton cloth, and the caudal extren he upper of these two garments hangs loose 

he women have a great variety of 
It would require a separate 
ome towns of the hot country 


they were so in reality they 
dhists or disciples of the 
is state is a crude mixture 
pagan superstitions of their 
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ancestors of pre-Spanish times, and it is difficult to tell which predominates. Their 
Romanism consists almost exclusively in the worship of images of the saints and of 
Christ, and as yet I have failed to discover a case in which the Indian worships the 
image as a representative of a person; on the contrary, in his mind it is the material 
image itself which is the ultimate object of his religions faith. He simply worships the 
image for the sake of the image, 

Many of these idols are highly revered on account of their supposed powers of 

miraculous cures. Perhaps the most famous of all is Nuestro Sefior del San- 
tuario, a large and ugly crucifix which is kept in Otatitlan, a town situated just over 
the line in the State of Vera Cruz. In the early part of May of each year a feast is 
held in honor of that image. On that oceasion thousands of pilgrims from every direo- 
tion flock to the holy shrine. Some of them travel hundreds of miles on foot, and 
spend weary months on the journey, in order to enjoy the privilege, or rather fulfill 
what scems to them a sacred duty, 

‘The history of the case is generally about as follows: An Indian falls down and 
breaks his arm. He first gets it set and bound up according to the rules of the most 
skilled surgery of his village, and then calls upon the miraculous image of Nuestro 
Seftor del Santuario, which is a hundred miles away, to heal him, making at the same 
time a vow that if he recovers, which ix almost sure to happen in the natural order of 
things, he will personally carry and deposit in that sacred shrine a silver arm (generally 
worth ebout twenty-five cents) in recognition of the stupendous miracle of healing per- 
formed by the image. On our return from Tuxtepeo in the latter part of April we met 
multitudes, probably hundreds, of these pilgrims, Many of them were from the valley 
of Oaxaca, We met them at intervals during the two days in which we passed the 
Sierra of Cuaximulco, among the wildest, roughest mountains that it has been our lot to 
cross. ‘They were toiling up and down those tremendously ragged slopes, over roads 
that were well-nigh impassable, through forests that seemed almost interminable—men, 
women, and children, mothers carrying their babes on their backs, old men tottering on 
the verge of the grave, suffering incalculable hardships on a tedious journey of more 
than a month’s duration, all for their faith ina graven image. Many, through exposure 
to the inclemency of the weather in a malarial climate, have sickened and died on those 
mountains, and the trail is lined with the frequent crosses that mark their graves. 

The old pagan element of the Indian’s faith consists largely in the worship of ma- 
lignant spirits or devils, which in the Zapotec tongue are denominated chaneques. It 
is imagined that every stream, road, mouutain, and wood is haunted by its own peculiar 
chaneque, and in order to appease the wrath of these evil beings the Indians carry to 
certain spots, especially caves, offerings of flowers, fruits, and all sorts of eatables, where 
they indulge in wild and savage dances, 

The American Bible Society's colporteur for this state is a native of Cuilapam, a 
Mistec Indian town eight miles from the city of Oaxaca, Not long since he related to 
me an incident in substance as follows : “ When I was a boy,” said the colporteur, “one 
of my playmates met with an accident out in the fields. His father attributed the 
mishap to the chaneque of the place, and to appease him carried to the spot and buried 
there a variety of yery palatable victuals, I happened to observe the operation, and, 
when the man had gone away, went and dug up the victuals and ate them. When the 
boy’s father found it out he repeated the offering, and earnestly begged me to let it 
remain, as it was his only hope for 

Only a few weeks ago a cas 
superstitions of the Indians. T! ; @ no was erving in the family 
of our native pastor had beer n for some time with ‘dysentery. At last his 
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mother called an old Indian woman to cure him, The method used was as follows: First 
a large earthen tub was filled with water. On the surface of the water flowers were 
scattered, and the child was left to play with them. Then on a metatethe witch doctor 
ground up a quantity of a certain herb, a part of which she threw on the ground, and 
adding water mixed a mud consisting of earth and ground herbs, Then she made a 
cross on this mud, and beating first the ground and then the boy's chest said several 
times: “Come Manuel, come Manuel!” This was done on the theory that the boy's 
soul had left his body and that an evil spirit had taken its place. ‘The witch then put 
the rest of the ground herb, which had been kept in a castor oil leaf, inher mouth, and 
having chewed it up spit it out on the boy’s chest and back. Then taking the little 
fellow by the heels, while her assistants held him head downward over the tub of water, 
she broke an old earthen pot in close proxi ity to his ears, repeating at the same time 
certain words, He was held in that position so that his heart, which was supposed to 
have gone down into his stomach, should descend again intohis chest. The breaking of 
the pot was to frighten away the evil spirit, which was supposed to have taken possession 
of the boy’s body. ‘This ceremony, after a few days, was repeated. Then the servant 
woman left the house because the preacher’s family had made fun of the remedies 
which she had applied to her son. Afterward we heard that she had had the same 
ceremony performed again. But notwithstanding all this the boy died soon after, and 
his mother is said to aver that the preacher and his family are responsible for his death 
because of their incredulity. 

Of all the Indian tribes of this republic, with the exception of the border Apaches 
and Comanches, perhaps the most barbarous are the Miges, who live in the mountain 
fastnesses of the eastern central part of the State of Oaxaca, We have been informed 
by an intelligent Mexican gentleman, who has had a good opportunity to find out, that the 
Miges still offer human sacrifices. It is said that there is a certain village among them 
which is furnished with water by a copious spring. Once a year the natives of that 
village kill a male child and bury it near that spring as an offering to the evil spirit 
that presides over the spot, so that the waters may not fail. Also there is in the same 
village a tree to which the natives tie their cattle, and there they annually bury an 
offering of a female child in order that the cattle may abound. These same Miges are 
said to be cannibals, and to be especially fond of the arms and thighs of the white man. 
However, in justice to the Miges, we add that, although our informant is an intelligent 
man, he may have been mistaken, as other people deny these statements. If the Miges 
do practice the above mentioned rites, it would no doubt be difficult to prove it, for 
they would probably practice them with great secrecy, to avoid punishment by the 
government, 

With regard to the morality of the Oaxacan Indians we may say that drunkenness 
seems to be an extremely prevalent, if not an almost universal vice. Tyath and veracity 
are regarded very lightly, legal marriage is comparatively rare, and other forms of im- 
morality abound. 

What we have said seems to us sufficient to prove that the Indians of Oaxaca 
are generally in bondage to Satan, and need the labors of the Christian missionary 
as much as any people on the face of the globe. In our work among them we sin- 
cerely ask the prayers of all true ‘Chri tians, for, although our task seems to be one 
of almost insu bl ficulty ieve that with the help of the Almighty 
we shall be 5 ¢ Indians there have gone forth great 
statesmen like we see n y God should not raise up among them 
mighty preachers of the |, who sh: their race upward to true Christian 
civilization. 
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LIFTING UP THE DEPRESSED CLASSES OF INDIA. 
BY REV. A. W. PRAUTCH, OF TANNA. 
{A paper road at the season of the Bombay District Methodist Episcopal Conference, held at Poona, September 23,1872) 


JE is blind, indeed, who does not see the signs of the times and who does not 
in almost every Christian paper hoe picks up note the awakening among the 
low caste; and what shall be said of those who, knowing these facts, are 
content to use the obsolete, antedated, hand-power mission machinery when 

there is sufficient spiritual power for all who comply with the conditions for obtain- 
ing it, 

I briefly quote some present revival facts among the low caste for our encouragement. 

The blessed work in the North India Conference is known to us, and the fact that 
nearly fifteen hundred are baptized every month, and the work is steadily going forward 
with increasing power, ought to stimulate our faith. 

The Bengal Conference Minutes for this year will surprise some, Ireccived a postal 
card from a brother, who stated that 588 converts had been baptized in his cireuit, and 
other brethren have mentioned large ingatherings and good openings. The Rey. H. . 
Velte, of Lahore, speaks of a movement among the low caste people in the Punjab 
that began about five years ago. During this time the United Presbyterian Mission 
has added more than eight thousand soula to ita Christian community ; the Scottish 
Established Church in one district, Sialkote, has raised its membership rapidly to over 
two thousand; and the Church Missionary Society, in adjoining districts, has been 
adding to its members with almost equal rapidity. 

The report of the American Presbyterian Mission, of Farukhabad, Northwest 
Provinces, speaks of a decided awakening among the low caste people. Other missions 
are also sharing in this blessing in North India. 

From another field the same story of a decided turning to God is related by 
Rey. F. Hahn, of Gossner’s Mission at Chota Nagpore. Among the aboriginal 
tribe called Kols, last year 1,073 were baptized and 2,796 broke caste and placed 
themselves under Christian inatruction; the total Christian community numbers 35,000, 
He speaks of one missionary and seven native pastors having a congregation of 11,000 
Christians, and in another field 1,000 waiting to be baptized. At a recent Confer- 
ence they expressed themselves very strongly that the work among the high caste 
Hindus at Behar should be given up, and that they confine themselves to the Kols, 
He farther writes : 

We believe that since the doors for the Goapel are thrown wide open among the aborigines and lower 
classes, whilo the higher classes are still only partially accessible, it is our business to concontrate on the con- 
version of the former, leaving the latter to such societies as havo larger resources and moro various agencies 
than ours, 

‘The same shout of victory comes up from South India, and the hearts of the workers 
are gladdened, The American Baptist Telugu Mission takes the lead. Its missionaries 
baptized 7,906 adults last year from the lowest castes. They say in their report that, 
“More would have been baptized, but for the insufficiency of water in the famine 
stricken districts ;” they also report “signs among the sudras (low caste) of a move- 
ment toward Christianity.” 

The London Mission of the Travancore District reports a Christian community of 
49,207, an increase of 2,770 he year ; there are only four missionaries, one medical 
missionaty, and one zenana work th 

‘The same mission in the Cuddapah District is having a glorious time. Lonly have 
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space for a few extracts from its report; besides the one hundred and two villages in 
Pua Wns art Olas anldtugy the vapors apedla ft 


‘Nive new congrogations what have been taken on their list vo be aupplied with Christian tenchers: and 
‘besides these there are eleven communities, the people of which have this year given in their names ax ad- 
Horents and asked to be provided with teachers In all there cases we lave received distinct pledges tn writing 
that the poople have given up idolatry xnd dewemined (0 live as Ohrastinns, 

Jn twenty-seven villages the whole or the gerextr part of the mala (low caste) community, and in severs) 
villages @ large nimber of audras (higher caste), have doclared themselves ready to givo up idolatry and 
embrace Christianity, Thia maker over three thousand standing at our door In seventy or elzhty villager. 
In making this estimate we are going on the supposition that no communities which linve not professed a 
desire t» be instructed are to be won over. 

in June ton families of farmers uud weavers, all high easte, camo to us asking fora teacher; thoy 
‘brought the malas (outeusts) of thoir village, und with them entered into on agreement to give up idolatry, 
receive instruction, end submit to discipline. We do not know how t» act with regurd to this great move- 
‘ment among the malas. We could easily win over thousands of adherents, but we feel it is useless to do so 
421 we can supply them with teuchers. Contrary tf custom several non-Cliristian mala communities were 
visited this year, in order to see to whut extent the movement toward Christianity had nffected those who had 
never been directly appealed to. Tn every case the people wore found to be convinced of the truth of Chris. 
tianity aud apparently reudy to become Christians. 


The American Evangelical Lutheran Mission among the Telugus in and around 
Guntur has 13,560 Christians ; this is an increase of nbout 150 per cent in ten years. 
‘This mission pays special attention to work among women. 

Rev. H. G. Downes, of the Church Missionary Society, Kurnool, at work among 
the Telugus, says : 

Loan pow eam up the results of six months’ work; the names of eight hundred people who wish to be- 
come Christians have boen given to mo, It ia worthy of remark, that with the exception of one small village 
of Gfty people, the first advances were made by the people themselves, I have had to give tip work among the 
malas (low caste) as I cannot ask them to cowe forward, and when they do, be unable to send them teachers. 
Tn thie last tour I heard of two or three villages that would have joined us had I gone to see the people, but 
1 did not dare to, Itscoms as if all our missionaries in the Telugu country are laboring under the same 
dificulty. 

The Arcot Mission has baptized 731 last year, and eight new villages have been 
added to the roll; the report says: ‘The question now among thie people is not, Shall 
we renounce heathenism? but rather, When shall we doit?” 

Lhave no recent report of the great ingathering of Tamils, in Tinnevelly, where 
the Church Missionary Society has gathered in over one hundred thousand, mostly 
from the low caste, some years ago. This widespread turning to God by the low caste 
in South India is striking terror into the hearts of the high caste. ‘The Madras 
Hind, the most influential paper in South India, says : 

If this process fs allowed to go on for any longth of time Christianity, by taking the lower classes into 
ite fold and educating and clovating thom, will gradually add to its strength and be enabled to assume a posi- 
tion of successful rivalry to Hinduism, 


I believe Ihave shown by th the revival is prevalent everywhere in 
Tndia except in the Bengali, Mari ‘ati Jangnage districts. Thave arrived 
‘at my own conclusions regardi) 


wer to convert the heathen; and; 
re fully occupied with pre- 

ine that you must sow and 

‘The clear teaching of 

“spiritaal” way mach 

cometh harvest? behold, 





Tsay Lea Lift up your eyes and ook on the fis for they are white already to 
healed fohn 4. 85). 

Now the vbbte naturally arise, What are the methods adopted, and. ee 
the motives of the people who come in such large numbers? 
swered at length by Rey. Howard Campbell, M.A., Cuddapah, who pep ene de 
and hence ina position to speak, T shall give extracts from his article : 


Thore are two methods followed by those who are doing evangelistic work in Indin. One appeals directly 
to the Individuals, und seeks to induce them to forsake the social and religious customs of the community to 
which Uiey belong and take an indopendent stand ax followers of Christ, The other, while it by no mcaus 
igwores tho necessity of individual conversion, appeals to men not a4 isolated individuals, but ns membera 
of ® community, and strives (o foater a general movemont toward Christianity until the community asa whole, 
‘Of at lenst = great part of it, is prepared to renounce Idolatry and accopt Christianity, 

If we wore to ostimate the results of mission work in Tndia from those districts atone in which the indi- 
Yidual method is exclusively employed, we would be compelled to admit the romurks oF recent critics an 
‘to the alow progress of mission work, 

A score of converts in one village have a vory much greater influence on the neighborhood in which 
thoy live than double their number scattered hore snd there. The mere fact that a body of people, evon 
thongh itamembers are uninfuential, has become Christianized, removes some of the greatest hindrances in the 
way of the Gospel and prepares the way for vigorous aggressive work. After a number of communities have 
embraced Ciristinnity, enste feoling, which is nudowbtedly the greatest obstacle in the way of the Gospel, 
‘ovases to obstruct, and actually helps the work. 

Not a few active nnd carnest workers havo their serious doubta as to the results of this work and the 
method In which it is conducted. They say, Mags movements lave Hinduism proctically untouched; they 
aro only possible where there ié no sirong caste feeling to he overcome, and thoy cannot be snecessfully pro- 
motod unless appeals are made to low and unworthy motives, This eriticiam derives » cortin appearance of 
plansibility from the fact that up to the present maas movements havo been confined to the low caste come 
momities. ~ Te is navural that this should be a0, Our Lord came to preach the Gospel to te poor, and ever 
ince the despised and poor havo been the most ready to accept hin teachingn and follow lis steps, 


Christianity is tho religion of the poor, the only power that enn raise thom out of thelr degradation and 
‘enable them to claim and enjoy their rights as men. It ix this fact, more than any othor, that drawa the 
‘poor to the feet of Jesus, 

When the memibers of a low caste community renounce idolatry and eccept Christianity they are abused 
‘and throatened and in many cases actively porscented. T could mention instances where the village author- 
{ules und wealthy land owners have prevented Christians from the low caste ftom being employed a laborers 
in thelr own of neighboring villages. People will not lightly chango their faith in the face of persecution 


Hinduism, and « sincero conviction that Chriatlinity is the true religion without which ft ts Impossible to 
‘know or servo God aright. 

Until a community has made considerable progress in Christian experience its members uro more likely 
to Benefit br the ministrations of ac uneducated man, whom they feel to be one of themselves, than by those 
of a highly trained catechist who has always been accustomed to eity ways and city life, 

Other times may have needed other plans, but for us and our time the watchword alould be, Concentra 
thon where there is the Jenst resistance. We onght to direct our efforts to the evangelization of the rural 
population. ‘The people of tho villages aro much more open to Christian Influences than the people of the 
towns, and it is nmong them that a mass movemont Is moat likely to commence, 

Tf such a movement can be promoted even in a comparatively amall district, evangolistle work through- 
‘out the whole country cannot fail to be influenced by It 

Tn spite of what may bo said to the contrary, there in no mothod more likely to produce a body of 
Christiana worthy of respect than that which attempts to win over and evangelize whole communitics. 

Tt in by no means easy to root ont ingrained prejudices and abolish old evil habits. Even after people 
have embraced Christianity thoro will be a tendency among them toward henthenism, which nothing but 
‘earnest effort in prayorful dependonce upon our divine Helpor can destroy. When the community is 
professedly Christian there Is not the same inducement nor the same opportunities to relapse. 


The above is based on practical experience, and if we are honestly seeking light 
let us be advised by those who have made a success of Gospel work. 
I feel it is more helpful for us to stndy the plans of those who have succeeded than 
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to waste our time with the dreamy theories of noncombatants. So I will 
to give extracts from a paper by Rev, B. Pratt, who is being used of God in his spirit- 
ual harvest field, He writes: 

Lboptized a man named Ramula, and his family, through whoso influence access was obtained to the 


accessions by following up the openings. Placed at suitable centers tiroughout the cireuit are eight cate- 
obists, and under them inferior agenta called “renders.” Each bas three villages allotted to him to regu 
larly risit, Two native miniaters spend the bulk of their time in itinerwting round one group of villages 
after another in company with the catechist and they aro introduced to the people by the converts, 

We require from the candidate a distinct and format renunciation of idolatry in all its forms and the 
acceptance of Jeaun Christ nx his God und Saviour. After baptism, instruction in Christian knowledge and 
jraining in practice continue, The catechist alao acts as schoolmaster and collects what children be can for 

instruction, 


‘At an curly stage of the work we adopted an expedient for supplying the mnks of our agency. Young 
‘mon of apparent intelligence were selected, aud it was hoped that these would learn enough to render them 
useful as subordinate agents. Two young men thus trained have proven themselves greatly superior on 
account of their local knowledge to the more highly-paid strangers from other districts. Three others are 
doing good work under the catechista, 

‘We have had trouble regarding the marriago customs of the converts, It has been found exceedingly 
difBcult wo enforce our veto on practices which we could not allow, and much friction and some loss has 
resulted, as in all other matters we have conceded everything in the customs of the people which ts relig- 
iously indifferent. but this did not fully antisfy tliem; this year, however, the poople have mot ua and the 
conducting of marringes hax been placed in our hands. With care and pationeo the village Christian com- 
munities will come fully into line. 

‘The motives of the converts have been mixed, but in this mixture spiritual conslderasions hare undoubt- 
edly au esseutial part. The Gospel delivers the low caste from the bondage of fear of hix goddess, mud the 
love to Christ is of slower growth, 

Of the lower motives the chief is probably the protection which connection with the mission affords the 
convert, In the rushing torrent of oppression the driven baud gathers and forms on the leo of every rock 
which stands firm againat the stream, Every convert knows that through the missionary he has access to 
tho enr of the highest authorities when oppression becomes unendurable, 

A motive lower than this is the hope of material advuntage. In their hoathen state the low caste 
generally depended on their high caste superiors, of whom tho patel is chief, AS Christiana the tie of 
dependones is somewhat rolaxed, therefore the patel objects to acknowledge the clalmz upon him for help wher 
he no longer has the power to exact an exorbitant return, So the people who formerly looked to the patel in 
times of apecial difficulty are compelled, afwr baptism, to transfer this regard largely on the missionary, 
who is forced to help them, not by his policy, but by the condition of tho people, ‘The loans and grants of 
the high caste are used for the enslavement of the borrower, aud wo could not stand by and seo that still go 
on in our newly formed Christian communities, The following fact will illustrate the system in operation, 
In ono village where we work the grandfather of a boy convert borrowed five rupees from a village nsuror 
‘nd, unable to repay the sum, worked for the creditor all his life. On the death of thia man the burden 
descended to his son, and he worked also in lifelong servitude to discharge the interest which mecumulated 
‘on the original paltry loon more quickly than it could be cleared off by daily toil. He was curried off by an 
attack of cholera, and the village Shylock fastened on his third victim, a bright intelligent boy, who bed 
‘become a Christian. He appealed to the missionary, who paid the original loan of five rupees, defying the 
usurer and leaving him to recover the interost vy process of law if he did not consider the blood of two 
gencrations sulicient to aatiaty the claims © 

The religious noglect in which the low caste are left by their religious toachors (?) ronders thelr attempts 
‘at resisting the spread of Christianity futito. 

No doubt the poor mala (low casto), friendless and oppressed, is inclined to look with favor an tho 
religion which guarautees him disinterested and, according to his standard, powerful friends. 

‘Tho coolest and calmest analysis of this work among the musses lend vo tho firm conviction that the 
‘work is verily of God. 


The Rev. 8. Knowles, M.A., 0 h India Methodist Episcopal Conference, has 
been used of God: among the jungle | es; he gives an account of his work from which 
I quote: 
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Fora long timo I expressed my cherished belief of the impossibility of reaching the minds and hearts: 
of bona fide Hindus and Mussulmana ao as to convince and bring them immodiately to Christ without a sure 
groundwork of knowledge arising from # long course of previous historical Christianity; but I was wonder 
fully taught by God to see and grasp the truth that the word of God, falthfully proached fn any one place oF 
at any ono time, is the only real medium of the Spirit of God to convince the heart of sin and riglteousness. 
und lend It to trust In Jesus Christ for presont salvation, 

‘Te was in the boginning of 1888 that 1 was encamped with all our dear native brethren in a place called 
Madhuapur. As our custom wns, befors going into the village to preach, we met together in our tent to. read 
portion of Holy Scripture and unite in prayor for inypiration for, wud a blessing on, our evening's work. Tread 
# pert of the second choptor of Acts, and while reading wn indescribable desire came into my heart for a 
bapligm of the Holy Spirit. I mentioned this to the brethren; they became very much interested in the 
question, and we bogan to talk about and earnestly pray over it, We soon became of one heart and mind 
in our desire to obtain this baptism, [remember with glowing gratitude that while one of us waa pleading 
in prayer tho greateunmiswkablo. blessing came down upon every heart present, Wo then all arose and 
marched into the village with our lamps burning and our music playing. 

A congrogation was waiting for us, moatly of the Thakur caste. We began service by singing a hymn 
‘with music, then a prayer, Uion proxehing, I noticed while preaching that each nntive brother wax engaged 
in silont prayor. There was a remarkable impression made, such n# I had never seen made before, After the 
preaching of the Gospel Brother Paul stood up anil invited all who were conyicted und believed on this 
‘great pure incarnation to declare themselves by coming forward and receiving from our hands the sign of 
discipleship. At once the head man of the village, his eldest son, two other Thakurs, and s Brahman came. 
éagurly forward before the whole crowd, and after further instruction in this way received baptism and 
theo unskrinkingly partook of the prashad or food, with us. ‘This was an altogether now and blessed 
experience with sllof us, We have never ince that timo thus preached in village or mela without men of 
all ages and castes being 80 improssed by the truth ss to openly confess thoir faith in Christ and boldly 
tecoive baptism before an astonished crowd, 

Six years after the above Brother Knowles testified that they simply preach Christ 
and him crucified, and the same results follow. I would urge everybody to get his 
hook and read it carefully and prayerfully, 

‘The Rey, J, £. Scott, Ph.D., Presiding Elder of the Agra District, has written his 
experience in the Christian papers and in a small pamphlet. I shall only quote one 
passage: 

‘The old way of satisfying conscience by wrangling with bigoted Hindus and Mohammedans in the bazaar 
is not so good as silting down with the friendly people in the low caste quarter. 

‘The reader of his pamphlet is struck by the number of camp meetings, Quarterly 
Conferences, workers’ meetings, and the fact that these are made occasions for a rally 
of the new Christians from the suri district, and in these meetings the pure 
Gospel is preached ir i d ower, and sinners are converted and beliey- 
ers are blessed, and workers go forth with special anointing. They have the old time 
religion up there and ply i 

There is no room for ut tha greatest need to carry on this work of 
uplifting the low caste the Holy Spirit upon ourselves; then we can 
be aspiritual help to thos wi 


by depressing heathen nfl ces an 
We ought pels “the 
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THE PEOPLE OF ASSAM. 


BY REV. P. 1. MOORE. 
is one of the twelve principal civil divisions into which British India is 
divided for convenience of administration, Among these it ranks tenth in 
extent of territory and eleventh in namber of population. About three fifths 
of the people are Hindus, one third Mohammedans, one tenth hill-tribe people, 
and the others are Buddhists, Brahmans, Sikhs, and Christians. ‘They have very 
peculiar ideas with reference to God and their obligations to him. 

Come, walk down the street with me; the first man we meet isa Hindu, Will you 
tell me now what his religions tenets are? You know in a general way what Hinduism 
is, but I venture the assertion that there is just about one chance in three hundred 
and thirty-three million that you will be right in getting the exact shade of this 
man’s thonght; for Hinduism is a broad term, ranging from absolute monotheism on 
one extreme, to polytheism multiplied to the three hundred and thirty-three millionth 
degree on the other. But you say, this man shows by that daub of paint on 
his forehead just what his position in Hinduism is. Yes, quite trne—that is almost 
true—that is, it would be true if he squared his creed according to the books. But 
such is not the case. Keep in mind the history of this people. Remember that, 
though they are called Hindus, you will go very wide of the mark if you expect 
to find their beliefs agreeing with that of Hindus in other parts of India, as 
described in books on Hinduism. ‘The denominations of Christians are numerous, but 
the differences of Hindus are legion. Assam is said, religiously, to have passed from 
primitive Hinduism through Buddhism, Adi-Buddhism, back again to Sivism and Vish- 
nuism. There are scars of the fierce struggles that brought about all these changes. 
The conglomerate elements which mark the ethnical character of the people have their 
counterpart in the varied mosaics of religious belief. So that the three-fifth part of the 
population that are called Hindus present peculiarities that nothing short of local ac- 
quaintance will enable one to understand. However, one or two general characteristics 
may be noted. 

(1) As a class they are idolators, though we shall probably see no idols in our walk; 
these are generally kept in temples and houses of worship. We have reason to be thank- 
ful that their excessive sanctity requires that most of the time they be veiled from the 
vulgar gaze, so that their hideous forms are not more frequently thrust upon us, We 
may see here and there shrines by the roadside—small, low pyramids of masonry with a 
hollow in one side, from which a dirty little lamp sends forth « feeble flickering light. 
But the devotees here are probably not native Assamese, They are immigrants of the 
merchant class—worshipers of Ganesh. : 

(2) They are priest-ridden; they call their priests God, and are much more afraid to 
disregard their word than to disobey the law of God. If in their deepest consciousness 
they do not regard sin against God as a very trivial matter, I know of no rational ex- 
planation of their conduct. A man will tell you that lying is sin ; that it is evil in it- 
self and God’s punishment of it is hell, but he goes on lying without compunction. He 
next admits to you that eating chicken is no sin in itself, still he will starve rather 
than eat it simply because the priest forbidsit. Does he not fear man rather than God ? 
He yields assent to authority rather than reason, but it is haman authority rather than 
divine. To disobey the priest is to become outcast, which means more to the average 
Hindu than all the torments of hell. 

Hindu castes are numerous—some high, some low. To whichever of these he be- 
longs, his chief concern is so to observe its rules as to keep within its pale, Outward 
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observance is all that is required for this, Hence it comes to pass that Hinduism, 
whose central thonglit is supposed to be undistracted meditation on the Deity, bas di 
erated into a round of lifeless formalities which now bind the people like fetters of brass, 
Until the government introduced secular education the priestly class had a monopoly of 
learning. Since the days of Manu (700 B. C.) it has been regarded as a grave offense 
for one of low caste to so much as hear the words of their sacred scriptures, Thus the 
twin sisters, ignorance and superstition, have held almost undisputed sway—mutually 
rivaling each other in completing the degradation of the mass of the people. 

‘That next man we meet isa Mussulman. You know what the Koran teaches, so 
can tell pretty accurately what he believes, or rather ought to believe, For even the 
Mussulmans of Assam have not esvaped the influence of their environment. They be- 
long to the same ethnical stock as the Hindus, being in large part descendants of the 
converts to Islam made at the time of the various Mogul invasions of Assam. Hence, 
the greater part of Mohammedans are found in the districts bordering on Bengal, 
where those invaders were most successful. Many of them hold the doctrines of Islam 
very loosely, or are very ignorant of what they are. Still they present a solid front 
against polytheism and idolatry ; but the vices so characteristic of the followers of the 
prophet find a fertile soil and attain luxuriant growth in the Mussnimans of Assam. 
Although no hour of the day has passed without lying and deceit—if with no more out- 
rageous sin—do they not pray to the prophet four times a day, and will he not on this 
acoount plead effectually for them with the one God whose prophet he is ? 

Works of merit to counterbalance their demerit before God are the great desid- 
erata with both Magssulmans and Hindus. “Blessed are the pure in Aeart” is not among 
their beatitudes, 

Passing on we find 4 man whose sturdy limb give proof of mountain climbing. 
His prominent cheek bones and slightly Mongolian cast of features at once mark himas 
different from the Assamese. I tell you be isa hill man. But can you tell me what 
demon he worships? That buffalo, pig, or goat that he killed yesterday with so many 
incantations, calling loud and long on the name of his god—whose wrath was he at- 
tempting to propitiate by the act? What benefit did he expect from killing that fowl 
according to a time-honored formula, leaving its blood and feathers under that green 
tree for the demon’s acceptance and taking home its flesh to feast himself and family 
and perhaps neighbors also, Is it the demon of earth or air, or wood or mountain, 
who he fears will cause the failure of all his crops, and make his flocks and herds sterile 
and his wife barren, if he does not thus offer sacrifices? Why are there no benevolent 
as well as malevolent spirits among his household penates? 

More than forty languages and dialects are spoken in Assam. Half of these are 
languages of hill-tribe people. All these hill people are demon worshipers, but each tribe 
has its own demons, and its own ceremonies, preserved in pristine purity or largely 
modified by their environment. 

Remember, too, that the ranks of the Hindus are largely swelled by numbers of 
these hill-tribe peoples, who, having given up keeping swine and drinking strong home- 
made rice liquor, to which they are greatly addicted, and paid a small annual fee to the 
priest, are admitted to the lower castes in the Brahmanical system. 

‘The hill people generally are anxious for the present life, saying, What shall we eat, 
and what shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed (though very little clothing 
suffices), and the life to come claims very little of their thought. That Kachari, for in- 
stance, is a genuine Sadducee, and denies that there is either resurrection, or angel, or 
spirit. His motto is, Let us eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die; as the 
beast dieth, so dics the man, 
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That Mikir, on the other hand, looks forward to a great and beautiful city into 
which he may hope to gain admittance after an indefinite number of transmigrations of 
soul. When his brother dies, he first mourns his loss with loud lamentations, then 
places by the corpse food and liquor for the journey of the departed spirit, and having 
allowed one or more days for the spirit to rest before starting on its long journey, 
he gathers his. friends and neighbors and bids it depart joyfully on its journey, 
bidding it adieu with much mirth and singing, dancing, and feasting, lasting all night 
in case of a child, and for several successive nights in case of a leading man. 

There is a respectable looking man of the better class of the people. Ie has 
broken away from the thraldom of caste, and now imprecates curses upon it. He has 
dared to think that his forefathers were wrong in matters of faith. He is a Brahman ; 
a Unitarian among Hindus; the Indian Theosophist. Te has risen superior to the rub- 
bish of Hinduism. He wants no mediator between God and man, The human soul 
has a natural right to enter directly into the presence of the Father of us all. Human 
sin is too trivial an affair to have annulled this right. Henee no atonement is required, 
and he goes directly to God in worship. He dwells much on the infinite love of God, 
and does not trouble himself as to how he can be just and yet justify one who has 
broken his law, Hence, leaving out of sight the holiness of God, he also misses the 
most marvelous manifestation of his love in the divine Saviour. 

Here now we meet a native Christian. The chances are that he is from the hill-tribe 
people, or, if formerly a Hindu, that he is from the lower rather than the higher classes, 
Here at least, you think, is a man who believes and thinks as you do. But do not be 
too sure of this, Did not idolatrous superstitions cling to converts from heatheniam in 
the days of the apostles? Do not be surprised if you find some of his former supersti- 
tions mingled with the truth which he has received in Jesus. ‘The ideas and associa- 


tions of his childhood may not yet haye been fully outgrown, though he is a true be- 
liever in the Christ of God. 


Such are some of the religious characteristics met with in mission work in Assam. 
—Subilee Conference. 
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‘The Missionary Mechinory of the Methodist 
Episcopal Obureb, 
‘BY REY. J, M. RUCKLEY, D.D. 


‘Tue traveler sees our missionarios in China, Indin, 
‘Kores, and Japan; he stumbles upon thom unexpect- 
‘edly in Bolgaria, Italy, Germany, Switzorland, Den+ 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and Russian Finland. He 
finds them in Africa. If business or pleasure loads 
him to South America, they are there. If curiosity 
takes him to Mexico, ie Tearns that about the time 
the Jesnits went out the Methodists came in, In the 
Waited States, if he inquires nmong the foreign pop 
wlations—the Itulian, French, German, Bohemian, 


of the West, nnd among the colored poople of the 
South, where there are few indigenous resources, the 
Methodist missionary travels from to place, 
‘sowing the seed, founding Sunday achools, and build. 
‘ing churches, as woll as among the whites in those 


roxlons, 

‘Who sends forth theso minsionaries? Tho bish- 
‘ops, and in cortain cases the Board of Managers of 
‘tho Missionary Society. 

Of whom does the Board of Managers consist? Of 
laymen and ministers selected by the General Con- 
ference, and in case of vacancies caused by death, 
withdrawal, or resignation, the board fills them 
according to certain rules. 
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and fro, disseminating information, inciting the pas 
tors by powerful addresses, and delivering, as they 
likre an: Sppestaniy plone she Seater: 
‘They attend upon the meetings of tho Missionary, 
Committees and those of the Missionary Board, and 


ligious periodicals of the Church are the vehicles of 
information and rousing appeals, and Tur Gosren mv 
Att Laxns isn kaleidoscope of history, travels, and 
religions progress, furnishing a new phase every 
month in the year of the movements of humanity 
toward the consummation when “Christ 
shall ace tho travail of his soul, and be satisfied.” 
Returned missionaries and those at home on leave 
adi their experience and enthusiasm. 

‘Tho thoory, thon, af Methodism is: Every Metho. 
dist a giver to missions; every pastor nnd Sunday 
school aupertutendent both a giver and collector; every 
presiding elder w giver and m superintendent of col- 
lectors, All those pour the gifts of the Church in the 
treasury, where they are subject to draft for the sup- 
‘port of mixsions. 

Te it not an extraordinary organization, a splendid 
spoctacle ? 

Yet no machinery evor worked itself. The por- 
petnal motion machine has never been invented; 
much lesa in human organization has such a device 
eon contrived. Voluntary and sustained fidelity is 
the only guarantee of permanent success, Tho in- 
tolligonce and enthusiasm of a Sunday school super- 
fntendent may in any community mean a great 
achievement; the absence of tess implies fesbleness 
‘and moagor results, A pastor who caros nothing for 
missions, or who sentimontally cares much ad 
practically nothing, leaving the Sabbath school and 


oul in it,” the collections 

esa half, ‘The presiding 

ho fa indifferent allows his district to fall be~ 
realizes the grandour of the work 

| importance | to its accomplishment, by his 

| and ol opportunities, rnises the sum 
es and delights the people who 
inspiration to every other 





ve 


arabe Ita most conspicuous 
‘agents, the sccretarics, are fertile in resources, forv- 
‘ent in spirit, and not slothful in the business commit. 
ted to them. From the senior bishop to the Inst pro- 


‘ft home and abroad and anawer to the taunt that Mes. 
sions are « failure, and remove, by abundant support 
of the workers in the field, not only oll temptations 
to discouragmont, but the possibility of accounting 
for a want of success by charging upon the Church 
At home either Iskowarmoeas of sympathy or iuade- 
quacy of reinforcements 


A Mission Journey Into the Sierras de Pusbla of 
Merioo. 


BY REY, WM, GNEEX, PHD. 

‘Weex bofore Inst Mra. Groon, Miss Parker, and 
myself started into the “Sierras do Puebla" to visit 
our work among the Indians of that rough section of 
country. We started from Puebla at ono o'clock In 
the afternoon by train wo San Marcos, on the Inter. 
oveanico Railway, where we changed cara for the 
‘San Marcos & Nautla Railway, A Iltile after dark 
woreachod our destination, at a place called Huitaiz: 
ilapam, which moans “ the river bank near tho pines.” 
Here we met our Indiana, who were to carry the 
Jadies on their backs from this point to Xochiapuleo, 
Yetela, and beck gain to the place of starting, @ 
distance of aboutono hundred miles, We had taken 
tho precaution of taking chairs with us for tho ladies 
to sit in on the backs of these Indian carriers, for 
the kind of chairs that the Tndians have would haye 
been exceedingly uncomfortable affairs, We took 
the rockers off two chairs, 80.98 to have high backs, 
for low-backed chairs would have been waendurablo 


The night wo reachod Huitztailapam wo had to xpend 
in the car, as thero was nowhere for us to lay our hend 


A Mission Journay Into the Sierras de Puebla of Mexico. 


Our bed was a narrow acat, without ceablon or 


and uway abe went into the woods. Mra. Green was 
treated in Ue same manner, and before T could get 
‘on my horse, which was already eaddied and wait- 
ing, they both were gone, 

Our road was through the woods for somo distance, 
‘thon across the plain callod Mazapa, aud then into 
the mountains, The pat!) was nothing more then an 
Indian trail for the most part, and iu some pluces ft 
was not cron that. Inthe carly afternoon we reached 
our firat halting place. Here we visited our two 
uchools, one in Jilotepes, or * the hill of corn,” as its 
nome signifies, und the one in Xochiapuleo, which 
means “the fower of tho river Pulco.” These two 
names are pure Aztec, “ Jilote" ia corn, and “Pee” 

the Aztec termination for hill or mountain, while 

‘ochia” in Aztec is Hower, and “ Puloo” is river, 

On tho hill, as you descend into Jilotepec, Hero is 
one of the grandest views on this continent The 
little town fa nearly three thousand feet below you, 
and the surrounding mountains are several thousand 
feot above you, Bishop Mallalieu, when I took lin 
thore, said that there was nothing in Switzorland to 
compare with it It is truly amaguiflcent view. As 
you pasa through it and ascend tho mountains on the 
other side another maguiticont view presents {tseif. 
‘Steep and rugged mountains riso up on every aide, 

yet you can see down into the valleys thousands 
‘of foot, and away off into the hot country, for sou 
‘must ulways remember that the climate in Mexico is 


- hot or cold, accord’ 
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fin the Eastern States to compare witli 


‘companion s colonel in the American army, He wan 
‘ jolly fellow, and enjoyed these novel scenes im- 
. He remarked, as he mw the com grow. 

"1 can't underatind bow in the world those fel. 


They plow, with oxen, sideways of the 
mountain, and then toke an iron-pointed stick and 
punch # hole in the ground, drop the seed, aod then 
et indulgent nature do the reat. 

It is suid thot these mountains are full of gold aud 
silver, and in my opinion there ia truth in tho say- 
ing, for everywhere there are seams of oro; but woo 
betide the man who goos a-prospocting for it, He 
‘will follow the trail of others who have made tho 
experiment, and, as the Irishman said, “wake up 
dead.” 


‘Tho Indians have nover acknowledged the author. 
ity of any government that has #0 far ruled Mexico, 
thongh I think that before long they will fall into 
Mine, Everything indicates that. Their old lenders 
ore dying off very rpidly. One only remains of any’ 
great influence among them. Old General Francisco 
Lucas iu the last remnant of the rulers of these peo- 
plo. ‘They still appeal to him against any decision 
that they don’t like ta thelr courts, and bis word Ia 
Jaw with them. I hada long talk with him the other 
day, and be anid that he was now so old that he 
should not take part in any other trouble that his 
people may have with the government. I think the 
present government will soon bring them into sub- 
Jection, und without any war. 

At daylight next morning we wero ready to start 
for Tetela. I showed the ladios the lay of the land 
between ua and that point, and how they were ever 
to get there ovr those high mountains und through 
thove deep valioys was a puzzle to them. Neverthe 
Jess they had w go. Our first doscent was from 
tire to four thousand foot down into the valley of 
the river, And, liy the way, T ought to sny that this 
valley is full of caves, whore in times past these 
Todinns hid in time of war, and where id that 
they wuill keep their arms and ammunition hid from 
the authorities. There is ono where they put four 
hundred Fronchmen during the war of the French 
fotervention, and it is said that so narrow ja tho 
‘mouth of the cave that but one man can pass at a 
‘time, and that during the confinomont of thes 
lucky Frenchmen only a fow Indiana were detailed 
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to keep the four hundred prisoners. No doubt the 
Prisoners supposed there was a large number of 
them, but as I learned the facts there were not more 
than tan men left to watch the cave, 

On reaching the valley we lind to climb up the 
other side of the mountain, and then down the other 
sido of that, thon across # little plain, through w 
river. xnd up @ long ravine in the mountains till we 
came W the foot of a mountain that stopped all 
furthor progress apparently. Here the road leads up: 
‘tho stoop face of this rocky mountain. It winds in 
‘& zigzag manoor straight wp for three or four thou- 
aund feot, over stones, out on the edge of the proci- 
pice, around trees, and at last when we reached the 
top we were going along the very edge of a preci: 
pice that was so high that the bottom of the valley 
was not visible. The sides were so steep and rougl: 
that the bottom could not be seen atall, On reach: 
ing this point the scone in indescribably grand, 
Across the valley you may see the snow-capped peak 
of Orizuba, distant ot Jeast a hundred miles At the 
right is an immense rock, called “El Castillo,” the 
castle, Ivison immense rock, with turrets, pinnaclos, 
aud towers, and looks like # great castle painted 
white. The valley of Sautla is lying before'you, but 
three thousand feet below. The view ia a 
‘one, with all its shades and sunshine, A litle be- 
yond we stopped for dinner, which wo bad to got 
from our own supply, for there was nothing to eat in 
all that distance, ‘The place where we stopped was 
the little hut of an Indinn, nnd he charged us eight- 
ecn cents for the glorious privilego of eating our 
dinner under the shude of his doukey shed. 

‘We reached Tetela at about five o'clock and were 
welcomod to the home of two missionary ladies, who 
have charge of the achool there. They hail from 
Wisconsin and Michigan, and are two of the bravest 
girls in the world, Their school is a delight to all 
who visit lt, We wore thero to attond tho examina- 
tions of this and two other schools. I will not de- 
taln you with a description of these examinations, 
‘but I will say that they wore in every respect firat 
class, All the common branches aro taught, and 
there were some branches that are never tought in 
any achools of the firat grade. It was worth all the 
trouble to see how well those children had been 
drilled in the common branches and in the history 
and doctrines of the Bible, The answer were 
prompt and for the most part correct. 

Aftor spending flvo or alx days there wo roturned 
home, the ladies on the backs of their Indian car- 
riers and myself on tlhe back of a good horwe. At 
‘Huitzizilapam we Lad for ourhotel the same car, and 
os the night was unusually cold the ladies suffered 
muoh. Mrs Green took a severe cold, and as I write 
‘this lotter she is coughing to remind her of that 
roughest night that she ever spent on earth, These 
‘two Indios went for the fun there was in this trip, 
and thoy got fun out of It, no doubt. This at least 
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was part of their object. The main reason, perhaps, 

_ was to #6 those achools and by their presence help 
‘the Jadies who have ao faithfully worked in this re- 
mote fleld af labor. 


Activity and Position of Buddhiam in Japan, 
‘BY MeV. H. LOOMIS. 

As tho numbers and taflvence of Christians in 
Japan increases so does the hostility and activity of 
opposing forces become more pronounced and definite, 
‘The groater part of the Japanese are Buddhists, and 
they have come to fecl that their religion is fast 
losing ground, and something must be done to main. 
tai their power and influence, 

Some three years ago they sent to India and ob- 
tained the services of Colonel Oleott, Tt was thought 
that a man of his notoriety and ability would bring 
worror and dismay fnto the hearts of his opponents 
and complewe victory to his friends, His coming 
‘was heralded far and wide, and for a short time large: 
crowds thronged to hear him. But his mission was 
© failure, and when he roturned to Japan about ono 
year agq he was so unpopular that he did not at 
Lompt to epoak ut all. 

Sir Edwin Arnold gave the Buddhists the benefit of 
his name and influence, but was not active in their 
support. Two graduates of Hurvard (who were 
employed us teachers in the Tokio University) 
joined the Buddhists and helped to give strength to 
their cause, The first missionary to Japan of the 
Unitarian faith tried to aMliate with the followers of 
Sakya instead of the followorn of Ohriat, 

AS all these sources of encouragement and help 
lave failed to sustain the dying eawuge there has been 
an effort put Buddhism on # new and more sub- 
stantial basie, It is evident to all thinking minds 
that the old and absurd doctrines hitherto taught in 
regard to the creation and other matiers must be 
abandoned, and so now theories have been advanced 
that are moro in liarmony with modern science and 
the known fhets of the universe, 

But Buddhism lacks the quickening power thatthere 
is in the religion of Jesus Christ, and is doomed to pass 
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In the Nichiren sect there is a controversy over 
the election of the chief priest. In the Soto sect two 
tomples have separated from the rest. 


government has the control of religious affairs and 
refuses to sanction the 

In another sect the older and younger members are 
at war. Pescomakers protest earnestly against 
division of the forces of Buddhism at this time of 
danger, but in vain. The cause of division and strife 
is the matter of the education of the priest. It is 
asserted that they have not kept pace with the ad- 
vanced state of education in the country, and as a 
class they are condemned on all sides #8 being 
ignorant and immoral. 

Seeing that they wore losing ground very fast, 
about three years ago some priests of the Monto soct 
conceived the idea of entering into political life, and 
went so far as to sond delegates to Tokio to 
memorialize the authorities on the subject of amend- 
ing the constitution #o as to allow their order to elect 
and be elected to the House of Representatives. It 
is aldo said that some of the priests were ongaged in 
carrying on ® secret and sometimes even an open 
vanvass on behalf of some of the parliamentary can- 
didates, 

An association was Ikewiso formed, called the 
“overeign-revoring and Buddha-bolloving Grand 
Combination." One of the leading members of this 
association was a candidate in Tokio for the Parlin 
mont, and another wag on the editorial staff of one of 
tho leading papers in the anme city, 

But at a meeting of the chiefs of all the Baddhists 
held in Tokio in 1890 it was resolved: “ First, That 
0 priest be permitted to join any political party. 
Second, That no prieat be allowed undor any ciroum- 
stances to labor for tho benefit of any political party. 
Third, That every priest take care to warn his flock 
against the danger of allowing politteal differences 
to encroach upon the sphere of social intercourse, 
and against committing any breaches of the law in 
the excess of political zeal. Fourth, That under no 
circumstances shall any temple or building belonging 
thereto be lent for holding political meetings” 

In commenting upon the conduct of some of the 

i in rogard to political matters, one of the 

\ddhist papers says: ‘These Buduhists were origi- 

pelled to prefer such a request by zeal to in- 
erense the influence of their religion. ‘They thonght 
‘that their cause would gain materially by the presence 
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tion be cnrricd out in am judicious and pretical 
manner.” 
Another Buddhist paper discusses the question of 


the degeneration of the Buddhist priests. It docs 


wot hesitate to denounce the whole order of the 
priestliond as being subk in the depths of immoralities, 
‘There have boon pretended roformers in later years 
who have caused a certain amount of excitement in 
foligions circles for a short time, but they soon exuk 
wet of potion, 

A young scholar, named Enonye Koryo, ia trying 
to arouse interest in the study of Buddhiem as a 
system of philosophy, but his efforts have net the 
slightest Influeuce in reviving the vitality of the ro- 
Bgion, “Is thore not," asks an author in one of the 
Buddhist papers, “a single true follower of Budd! 
among the two hundred thousand priests In Japan 

Ina recent copy of the Japan Mail there appears 
tm ariicle in which it mys: “The regeneration of 
Buddhism is a very popular topic in a certain circle 
of Japanese scholars, but to all appearniecs the 
writings ow the subject Inve not yet produced any 

results. Nobody appears to question 
thet tho time for reformation ix enrly ripo The 
difficulty scoms to be that there docs not exist at 
present any priest equal to the turk of reformation, 
‘The present scarcity of able men ix not likely to be 
remedied in n short space of yenrs, a% the require: 
ments of othor departments of life are absorbing 
vittnally all the available talent, and will continne to 
do so for many to come. The priesthood is 
mow composed, for the most part, of the lowest dregs: 
of society, bankript speudthrile, knares who have 
bo other place of refuge left, and good for nothing 
fellows incapable of earning # livelihood in any 
slerner tino of life,” 

One of the severeat blows that has boon struck at 
Buddhism ts the recont decision of the Tokio City 
Council that the cemeteries of the capital shall no 
lemger te tinder the control of the various tomplos, 
tet controllod by the district officials, ‘The pricats 
‘ean tims no longer sell ihe ground, ws heretofore, for 
bnrial and the grent part of their income 
wil thus be ent off. ‘This action has caused ey 


eating in his wings. 
Professor Ladd, of Yalo T! 


1. A belief in the Unity of God. 

2. Work of Prayer—thia duty is performed five 
times a day. 

5, Work of Fasting, in the great mouth of Rama- 
dan, when they fast all day ond fest in the night. 

4 Work of Merit, that is, being kind and charitable 
and giving ali, 

5. Work of Pilgrimage; or, the “Hag,” once in a 
lifetime at loxst, with gome erery two or three years, 
A journoy te Mecca, A roal “ Hag" is not performed 
‘by sea, but on foot, 

Mohammedaniam ia essentially monotheistic, 

re iano God but one God, and Mohammed is 

his prophet" is repeated five times a day, Tt is ea. 
sontially a syatem of cruolty; ibis considered a blessed 
action to kill an infidel, a Kafir, or dog, ag Ohriatians 
are termed, Six yours ago, in Damascus, there was 
a massacre, when not less thin six or seven thou- 
mind lost their lives, It is # religion of groasness, 
sensunlity, cruelty, and darkness. A Moslem can by 
Jaw have four wives and as inany female slaves ns he 
plensex. Woman is utterly degraded, and it is no 
‘exnggemtion to say sho is tronted aaa beast of bur- 
don. Among the Fellahin the women are too 
often beasts of burden, and among the Bedouins they 
plow, renp, carry water, and chop wood, while the 
“men smoke and drink coffee, In the upper classes n 





Roman Catholic Prayers in Mesico. 
hey cannot rend, they have no 


odies, running wbont from house to house, talking 
about their neighbor's affuirs, and comparing hus- 
‘bunds. ‘Tho gossip shop ia the Turkish bath, Family 
fonda run high, dissonsions, jealonay, deop atrife, and 
hatred abound and lead to worse results, ‘The pres 
ence of four wives brings trouble to a household, 
For instance, » doctor was called in one gay to seo a 
‘man who could not be roused from the state of coma 
in which he lay, Suspicion led to inquiry among 
the servants, and the fact that six weeks before he 
had married his third wife confirmed the fear that 
poison had been administered. 

This mode of life not only affects the moral state 
of the women, but the bodily health also suffers 
Hysteria is a common disease among the women, 
and ix catied by the natives “ possession of the devil.” 
Te cure it n shairur, or native doctor, is called in. He 
asks for a plate, and with hig pen and ink writes the 
name of God all round thedisk, He then washes it off 
with alittle water, which the patient is mado to drink, 
‘The supposed ovil spirit is sometimes exorcised, 

‘The laxity of divorce laws also adds to the degraded 
condition of the women, A man will divoreo his 
wife for bad cooking or for any protext. He simply 
says, “I leave her” three timos, and she is then dia- 
canted. —Jndia's Women, 


Roman Qatholio Offerings and Prayers in Mexico, 

A otimrse of missionary work in Mexico is ob- 
tained from the following in Me Missionary, The 
worker says: 

“A few days ago a membor of our Church hore 
told me thint when her mother died several years ayo 
in Linares she wns nbseut with her busbaud in 
Lareda Tex. She was in the depthe of grief that 
her mother should have died wien sho was away 
from home, and directed w prayer to an image in hier 
home in Linares called the ‘Virgin of the Impossible,’ 
saying, 'O, thon virgin that doest the impossible, 
grant, In thy morcy, that when I return to Linarca I 
may see my mother restored to life, and I will give 
thee many presents," She suid she fondly tioped thw 
the virgin would dy it, but on returning homo und 
not seeing her mother alive, but assured that she was 
in the silent grayo, she suid sho stood up before the 
virgin and cursed her to her fave. 

“T notice that although the devotees have un- 
shaken faith in the power of the image, they hare no 
reverence when it faila to grant thoir roquest 
There is no resignation, but wrath, as in this case, 
‘This woman Is a Christian now, and that which dis. 
tinguishes her piety is an ardent love to Christ, an 
gratitude to him that he delivered her from the do- 


minion of this horrid idolatry and gave to her the 
knowledge of his love and grent ealvation. 

More than two years ago I received a Macedonian 
cry that came to me from away over in tho fastnesses 


that trip, in the hous of an old lady who then heard 
‘the Gospel for the first time, sho said to mo, *T have 
‘hada quarrel with the Virgin of the Pulls." The 
‘Virgin of the Falls is an image in the mouth of a 
cave where, there is a bewutiful waterfall, Thou- 
sands of people go every yenr to visit this image, to 
be cured of their diseusox and to pay votive offer- 
ings to her for cures that they imagine they have re- 
ceived from her. 

She said, T have a quarrel with the Virgin of 
‘the Falls; for T have had sore eyes for five yenrs, and, 
althongh I have offered ly to ber in my 
prayers, that if she would cure my eyes I would 
have two little silver eyes [images of eyes] made for 
her, and send them to her, yor sie has given me no 
holp, I know she las cured thousands in that time, 
but sho hws passed mo by. ‘That is my quarrel with 
her.’ I told her to put hier faith in the Saviour of 
Bartimeus, of whom 1 lid preached to her, that he 
would cure her eyes if he thought it best. Tf not, 
he would give her spi eyes to behold him as 
the Light of her soul forever. She said she believed 
she would. She ie now an earnest Christian and 
dolighita in the Gospel of Christ, and is a Tightin those 
dark mountain regions,” 


The Laws of Manu. 


Tx the laws of Manu, which were written seven 
hundred or oight hundred years before Christ, and 
which form tho most complete system of Hindu Inw, 
social, moral, and religions, now known, it says: 
“When a Brahman springs to light he id born abore 
the world, the chief of creatures; whaterer exists 
in the nniverse ta all, in effect, the wealth of the 
Braliman, since he is entitled to it all by eminence of 
birth; Bralmans must be invsrinhly honored, for 
iey are transcendently divine.” Of the sudry caste 
we read: “Servile attendance on Brahmans is of iteelt 
the highest duty of a sudra, and leads him to future 
beatitude.” Of the outcasts {t mys; “Let no man 
who regard bis civil and religions daty hold any 
jutercourse with them; their abode must be without 
the town, and they muat roam from place to place.” 
‘These laws, though not so binding now becange of 
changes brought by Western civilization, are yot 
strong in their hold on the people of all castes. They 
embrace the whole duty of man and of men, religious, 
political, social, domestic, and private. ‘The duties of 
monarchs are laid down with as little ceremony as 
those of the humblest, ‘They inculcate the worship 

“of gods and goddesses, of the elements, and of the 


heavenly bodies. 
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A Day Among Devil Worshipers in Trichinopoly. 
BY REY. J. st THKOMPBOS, 
‘TowaRn the end of Febriary or early in March 
Soe ieee 


of the sacred Cauvery, bot ou the occasion of 
the snnnal fostival sie ix brought down to a branch 


into Putir in their thousands from all polnts of the 


compass. 

The day before the usually quiet neighborliood ix 
all ustir. Merry-go-rounis, swings, etc, are being 
erected), favorable positions for peep-shows are se 
cured, nnd also stands, whore the gambler may ply 
ia nefarions calling. Booths and nts of all shapes, 
sizes, and colors are set np, and in these on the great 
day of the feust a busy trade will be curried on. Du 
ing the night previous to, or very early in the morn. 
Ing of the feast day, Kulamasee's chief priest takes 
up Wit abode in the Puttir temple and there awaits 
the orgies wlich will begin with wh . One 
thousand gonts are demanded in sacrifice, ond he, a4 
representing the authority of the demon, receives the 
vietima and professes to drink thoir blood! He is 
somewhat fastidious in hia tastes and rigid in exact. 
ing compliance with lis conditions. 

st cach goat presented shall be 

white or colored hair 

disqualify it, od Ne! te rathiléedly, copected: As 
nob so easy tofind goats in linge numbers fulfilling 
this condition, rigid insistance npon it has the twofokd 
effect of considernbly limiting the quanti 
the man has to drink, and also of stirring uy 
of the devotees by making ire task more diffi 


deat they spare neither rcibia nor 0x} 
to find an acceptable offering. 

AN night Jong the crowds have been gathering, and 
daybreak shows avery road and street loading to 


in their picturesque holiday attire. le blac} 
are wriggling in the arms of somo, and full grow 


bloody sceno is reachod. When at lougtls itis reached 
A move [s made to a spot acrons tho rice folds, a 
quarterof a mileaway, Here, during the year, under 
4 troo by the side of a small Irrigation clinnnel, stand 
four granite pillars, without oraumentution or any> 
thing to suggest that they have any religious signiti- 
cance But ou the day of Knlnmayee's feat their 
oxiatenco nnd purpose ure explained. They nro the 
support of w temporary hut of plalied palm leaves, 
which for an houror #0.0n the evening of Kulama- 
ee's festival becomes the ubode of her inage. Ou 
the occasion of this visit, the priest with his idol ix 
‘ensconced in a gorgeous pyramidal car which is car- 
ried on mon’ shoulders, preceded by an elephant 
lent for the occasion by the authorities of the great 
‘Viahnuvito Tomple at Soringapatam, and secompanied 
by tho muaic of many tom-toms and hage brazen 
trumpets, and by many thousands of people. 
“Arriving at the improvised tomple tlie object af the 
visit is explained. ‘The pricst lias drank so much 
warm blood during the day that his body needs to be 
‘cooled, ‘The water in the irrigation chanel, has been 
previously dammed yp, and now forme 4 pool two or 
tliree feet doop and several ya: 
descends from hia car of 


the following morning 
.on back {n stato to tho loneliness of lier own 
river bank, where in comparative. neg- 


five hundred yards of 
jxaion premines in Ware 
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the mission. We are astir by daybreak—midsion- 
aries, native ministers, catockists, local preachers, atid 
theological etudents—as largo a staff-of workers as 
we can mustor, We get into a thoroughfare loading 
up to the temple, but far cnowgh away from the noise 
for our yoices'to be heard, The stralus of m Chrise 
tin lyric soon attract attontios, and the passers-by 
gatlicr roynd tis as, for longer ot shorter porlods, 
wo tell then of the Saviour, Our audicuce is a 
restless one ani continually changes. Many 
with goats on their shoulders or in their arms stop 
aud listen fora while, and then rush on with their vie- 
tims Others who have been earlier to the temple 
are now returning with the headless, skinless car- 
cases of their vieting #lung upon their shoulders, 
Some of theso will stop with their ghastly, bloeding 
burdens for « few moments, but the majority of then 
are too much excited by the fact that their offoring 
has beon accepted, and by the prospect of the feast 
that awaits them when they get back tothelr villages, 
to give any heed to the voice that cries to them from 
the wayside. On they rush with eager haste. to 
propare what will be for them and their families 








probably the hearticst, heaviest, and merricst meal 
in the whole year.— Wesltyan Record. 


The Golden Temple cf Amritear, 

Asumrsan, a city of the Punjab, is the chief com- 
mercial emporium of northern India, Here is lo- 
cwed the “Gollen Temple,” the chief temple of the 
Sikhs. In the center of tho city isa beautiful lake, 
and in the center of the lake is tho Golden Temple, 

Visitors are met at the entrance gate of the temple 
by an official guide. Their shoes aro removel and 
their fect covered in canvas socks. A causeway, 
about seventy yards long, couduets to the temple it- 
self. On both sides of the way are rows of beggars 
and musicians, to whom every worahiper givosa few 
grains of rico or other corval, ‘There are also nino 
curious gilt lamps on each side of the pier, The 
vemple atands ou a square platform, Tt fa only fitty- 
thro foot square, but for richness of decoration it is 
the most splendid temple In India, Ita charm con- 
sists grently in the beauty of Its surroundings and 
the splendor of its color. The. interior ix. richly 








The Sonepur Mela. 


carved and decorated with floral patterns, In the 
center site the chief priest, reading from tlt mered 
book, surmunded by pious worshipers, who chant 
with him the verses be reads aloud. The domes, 
-eupolus, and the upper portion of the walls nre cove 
ered with thin plates of gold, henco the name 
“Goldes Temple.” 


‘The Conepur Me‘a, 

Tae Rev. G. J. Dsun, of the English Buptist Mix 
sion in India, writes to his society of » mela, or rev 
ligious fair, omonz the Hindus, Leld wot far from lis 
station at Allaliabad. He soys: 

‘he view, ns Acen in the picture, shows un old 
marid 06 Ue Jefe bavk of the Gaundak River, at the 
Lisl of the read leading up to Hajipur. The nu- 
merous clephanta which are brought for sale swim 
the river at this point, and a large nomber of tle 
pilgrims cross in boats and land just about our 
camping ground. The now tomple of Hari Har Nath 
fe tlieone in which pooja is now performed, the older 
oat Raving been superseded by tt, 


“Oars were moiley congreyutions, Many were 


horsedealors, as mendacious und slippery as the 
semulgipay froquentors of Barnet Fair, and with tye 
doubtful advantage of belog Hindus and Mohammo- 
dans; and, therefore, able to lle and cheat without 
any troublesome, conventional fears ax to conscience 
ani public opinion, On the other land many of the 


people were sinple villagers—a far more nsophtsti- 
cated ond fopefil class, Here might le scen 
gentlemen's domestic servauta, a few policemen, and, 


standing ou the skirts of the crowd, listening with 
‘au ais of protest ani apology for stich condescension, 
an educated Hindu or Mohammedan gentlonan, Aud 
driving down vie leizaar at full” speed, with aayoe 
running ahead to pul the slow.moving pedeariaas 
out of the way, came planters, officers, and ladies, 
Staring with polite oF scornful surprive at us as thoy 
scattered onr congregauona fn alarm by turting the 
comers recklosly aud sharply fie true Auglo-ludian 
style 

© A native gentleman Hoard 1s singiog at tlie epot 
‘one of Mr. Jolin Christian's popular tayuas, and 
camo tome in great delight, asking me to eel! bite 
the book, and offering suy price L chose to fx, He 
went away the happy possessor of two hymn books 
atone and two pice respectively, *Why,’ lio said, 
‘you padi séhibs have quite become Hinds, You 
write and sing tike ourselves." Told him that such 
was our duty and privilege—to become all things 10 
all meu, [f by any mcans we may gain some. THe 
sald he had thought Europeans would never win Tn- 
din, us they were not gifted with the finé imagiuition 
of the oriental peoples. T advised him to read our 
Scriptures. especially tle discourses of our Lord and 
tho Psalms of David. *He thanked me politely, aud 
wont away, rending from his newly-purelased vole 
tummies as lew 


‘The Car of Jaganath at Serampore, India. 

(From the Caloutta Indian Witness of July ® 1802.) 
Os Monday tust Jagat Nau, dw “Lord of the 
World,” javing spent ten days et the house of his 
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maternal aunt, returned to bis owe residence, Like 
other great ones of cartli, ho has his own private con- 
voyunce which, {u sino at loust, le fitly designed to 
impross men with o sense of its master's exalted 
station. And surely If any object lexton that men 
can prepare is able to elfectively show the place held 
hy Jagat Nath, or Jaganath, iu tho minds of the multl- 
tude, the yearly jourwey from his own house to his 
aunt's ond back again ought w make such an im 
pression, Tho real Jnganath resides at Purl, Ovissa, 
and all these displays in Bengal are simply relscarsats 
of tho original event at Purl, But Bongali Hindus are 
richer than their Oriya brethron, and hence it comes 
to pass that in many places of Bengal the celebration 
of this rath jatri, or pilgrimage, of the chariot of Jazzu- 
nath 1i¢a much more imposing disply than at 
Jaganath Puri itself, The town of Serampore ou- 
joys tho proud distiuction of providing the largest of 


JAGANATIT AND MIS NOTHEH AND SISTER. 


all chariots for the use of Jugunath, aud the cele 
bration of the festival is more impressive there tian 
elsewhere. 

Here isn model of the Hindu temple, so common 
Ju Bengal, mounted on « heavy plinth three fect above 
the ground, moving on six sets of doubls wooden 
wheels five fect in diamneter. ‘The structure is simp 

very large temple placed on whee 


copner und In the ci 
whieh Is place 


it fs sald six Ihundred men are nee 
along the smooth, metaled 


Juundrod feet in advance of the car; the whole width 
of the carriage way was so crowded with human 
jheads that ono conld have walked on tho solid mars 
as. on a cobblo stono pavemont. But thongh solid it 
was neither quiet nor silent, They who have seen a 
swarm of bees alight on the outside of the hive, the 
whole mass allve with {ncessant movement yet re- 
maining unbroken, will have an ldea of the nppear- 
ance of te mass of humanity that surged.and shouted 
and tugged at the ropes while dragging their lord 
mck to hls home, 

‘It isa veritable conquest of Hongal. ‘The Bengalt 
lias accepted this Oriya cult as his own, und thotond 
creaking wrleela of the unused charlot anawered tho 
shouts Lin crowd in a wild barbarous note of 
triumph Over Bengal. ‘Tree, the Bengalis do not so 
regard i Jaganuth is theirs; they are conscious 
of no race jealousy toward the Oriyas and this 
worship of rude force, 
‘Yet this was tho prinet- 
yal impression made on 
‘our minds, ns for the first 
time, Monday Inst, we wit 
nessod tliis wild, semiber- 
barous procession. Ben- 
gul, left to itself, would 
have invented somothing 
moro intellectunl, some- 
thing more Iike. religion 
than this doifieation of 
brawn and muscle, and it 
Js, or ought to be, to Bens 
gatisu Iumitiation, instead 
of becoming, as they have 
made it, the espesisl oc. 
casion of displaying their 
wealth and piety, 

This performance is 
puzzle to one méking for 
the reason of things. Why i4 it #0 many millions 
enthusinatically juterest themselves in celobrit 
mythical story from the Ramayana. Its origin defies 
‘our philosophy, though its perpetuation i more 
easily necounted for, Twice or tliriee during Sts sliort 
procession of a few hundred yards the ear was halted 
aud remained statiounry, while copper coins ruined 
upon the wooden roofs of theear, Likemonkeyson 
the roof « bazaar, Bralmans, young and old, swarmed 
‘on tho terraces of the car and scrambled for the pee. 
“There was money in It! money for the pyjurie who 

ind there was opportunity for ostenta: 
ious benevolence; above all there 


Nit hover have We geen such 
noe a8 was shown by 
rd on the back of the 
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ON THE MOOGLY RIVER. 


carved korae in front of the chariot, It was worth 
two hours’ weary waiting in the sun to see that old 
man Urteshing imaginary flies from the head of that 
swootan horse. ‘The gmeo and dignity of the olt 
fellow's snorements wore simply matchless, and 
showed fuiw fally bo believed in the show that was 
going ont 

‘The evincidence of this Ratisjates festival with the 
gutimer solstice suggests tho query that perhaps 
Tngatiath represents Barrjyn, tte wan, and this ton 
daye outieg is tho sliort period before and after 
the solsticn, in which the sun is north of the zenith, 
‘The present influence and protatle permanence of 
{he tolebration ia 4 more important qnestion. Tie 
festival ho doubt stirs the fire of devotion in many 
Jara, but the rude and barbarous and nokedly 
fraterialistic character of the celebration must wenken 














the faith and coot the ardor of intelligent and 
educated people. Tino was when the ponderous car 
drawn by a thousand mea waa the most Imposing 
spectacle of conquering greatness the people know, 
and so the grewt car moving slowly along the streets 
loft on their minds a decp Impression of the greatness 
of Jagauath, But now the prosiic railway car is its 
moro than successful rival, Each of the many 





crowded railway traing that brought the people to 
t Monday wes incomparnbly greater, 
anger, more irresistible than the procession of the 
Rauljotra. Jagannath suffers by comparison. His 
car is no longer the greatest moving thing, and the 
mob of howling coolies tugging at the ropes furnishes 
such a ludicrons coutrast to the locomotive engine 
Vat a8 an object lesson in the greatness of a Hindu 
dvity the celobration beromes a ridiculous failure. 


Sorampore | 
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‘The Todas of India, 
Rey. T. WALKER, a missionary in India, writes of 
a visit he made tothe Nilgiri Hills, and of the people 
he saw there, He says: 
“Perhaps the most Interesting part of my stay in 
‘the hills was tbe visite T paid tothe Todas. This 





strange people form one of the hill tribes of the Nil- 
girls, Their origin is unknown, but their Innguage 
is rather like Tamil, and their handsome, «warthy 
faces are almost of a Jewish type. Their sole occu 
pation consists in touding their herds of buffaloes in 
cluded spots on the lillsides. They proudly call 
thomsolves * Alim'—* The People'—and took down 
upon all others as their inferior, They lovy tribute 
on the neighboring tribes, and regard themsel 
‘kings of the Niigiris’ and lords of the sail 











Their 
Lamiots, or munds, consist of small groups of Irou 





four to seven |vuts, nnd are always situated in pictur 
‘esque and secluded spots 

“The Todi hut is asquat-looking erection, with a 
all fours through a 
he ground, T 






cireular roof, and is en 
hole standing two fect f 





The Todas of India. 


Jigion is hardly worthy of the name, Tt consists [a 
A cortain respect for the-buffido, as the milk giver. 
In every village, or mund, # man is set upart ws 
‘sacred dairymaty' and his duty isto mitk the but- 
faloes of the mud, and to attend to the butter, etc., 
derived Uvrefrom, Above and beyond this, Wey 
havo pdldls, or priest milkmen, who-are attached to 
tiriérig, or ‘sacred inwnds,' (aupposed) holy puts 
where no ordinary foot isallowod toonter, and where 
the sacred buffalo cows are tended, To thesn cows 
belong by inheritance certain bells, called Der Moni, 
which are objects of pecullar veneration, Thus it 
is seen that the belief of the Toda is centered is his 
buffaloes. Though possessing a dim, distant iden of 
the existences of au Almighty God, and though mak- 
ing ‘sulnims’ to the sun nud the moon—yot, in 
point of fact, the religion of the Todas is unlike the 
natare worship of the Hindus. Their gous are their 
buffaloes—a fact sad enoughfor the Christin to con- 
template. 

The funerals of the Todad are rather grund cere. 
moniés. They are twofold: the Pachat Méde, or 
‘green funeral,” immediately after death; ond the 
Bara Hédu, or * dog funeral,’ following a year laver. 
‘The chief fouture of botl is the Rlaughtor of several 
buffaloes, which are supposed to follow the dead pers 
sou to minister to his wants in Amanér, the Toda 
Paradise, ‘The Toda saluam to the rising and setting 
sun and moon, and speak a blessing on the horse: 
“May it be well with the male children, tie oun, 
cows, female calves, and everyone.’ ” 








A TODA WOMAN. 


Hindu Suttee. 


Hindu Snttes, 

‘Tax bureing of a woman with the corpse of hor 
husband is now probibited in India by the British 
government, but it was formerly very common. The 
picture accompanying this is intended to illustrate the 
scene, and the original was made in India and en- 
graved in ivory. 


William Carey, the distinguished missionary, thus 
describes a ceremony witnessed by himself: 

“As I was returning from Calcutta I saw the 
Sahamoron, or n woman burning herself with the 
corpse offer Wusbarid, for the first timo’ in my life. 
We wore'near the village of Noya Serni (also spelt 
Ninseral. As it was evening we got aut of the boat 
to walk, when we saw a number of people assembled 
on the riverside, I asked them for what they were 
met, and they told me to burn the body of a dead 
man. F inquired whither lils wife would die with 
him, They answered, ‘Yes! and pointed to the 
woman. 

“She was standing by the pile, whieh was made of 
large billets of wood about two feet and a half long 
and two wide, ov the top of which lay the dead body 
ther husband, Hor nearest relations stood by ler, 
And pear hor was a small basket of swootmeats called 
Hiey, Lasked them whether this was the woman's 
choos, or whether she was brought to it by any im- 
proper influence, Thoy apswered that it was per- 
focly voluntary. I talked tll! reasoning was of no 
use, and then began to exclaim with all my might 
sgainst what they were doing, telling them it was 
shocking murder. They told me it was agrent act of 
holiness, and added, in a very surly manner, thot if 
did pot like to seo it I might go further off, and d 
fired me to go. E 

“TL told them I would not go: that I was de- 
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termined to stay and 408 Ud nuirder, and bear wit 
ness of it at the tribunal of God. T exhorted the 
woman not to throw away her lity, to fear nothing, for 
no ovil would follow her refusing to burn herself. 
But she, in the calmest manner, mounted the pile and 
danced on it with ber hands extended, as if in the 
utmost tranquillity of spirit, Previous tohermount- 
ing the pile the relations, whose office it was to set 
fire to it, lod her #ix times round it at two intervals; 
that Is, thrice at exch cireumatnbulation. As she 
wont round she scattered the sweetmeats above 
mentioned among the people, who picked them up 
‘and ate them as very Holy things. 

“This being ended, and she having: mousted the 
pile and danced as above mentioned (which appewred 
only designed to sliow us her conteript of death and 
to prove that her dying was voluntary), sho then tay 
down by the corpse and put oue arm uuder its nock 
and tho other over It, when a quantity of dry cocow 
leaves and other substances were heaped over them 
to a considerable helght: and then ghee, or melted 
preserved butter, was poured on the top, Two 
amboos were then put over them and held fast 
down, and fire put to the pile, which immediately 
blazed very flercoly, owing to the dry and combustl. 
ble materials of Which it wax composed, 

“No sooner waa tle fire kindled than all the people 
act up a great shout, ‘ Hurree Bul, Hurree Bol!” which 
is. a common shont of joy and an invocation of Hur 
ree, the wife of Hur, or Seeb, “It wax impossible to 
have heard the woman lind she groaned or even cried 
aloud on account of the mad noise of the people: 
and it was impossible for lpr to struggle on account 


HINDU LADY, OF HENOAL. 


of the bamboos, which were lield down like the levers 


of a press. We made much objection to theit using 


and insisted that it was ust 
oman tising when the 


orce to 
fire Inirat her 
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from falling down, We could not bear to see more, 
but left them, exctalining loudly against the raurder, 
nnd full of horror at what we liad soon.” 


‘The Religious Baliefs of India, 
Asioxa jhe many oxcelient books on India, there 
ure three: that commend themsslres especially as 
heing recently written and by wuthors well known. 
A Winter iw Sadia and Malaytia, by Rov. M. V. B. 
Koox, D.D,, was issued iu 1891; Jvulita, by Bishop J. 
F. Hunt, DD. i 1891; and Jeti and Malaysia, by 
Bishop James M. Taoboeo, D.D,, at the close of 1892, 
Most of the information that follows is from these 
books, 
‘Tho population of India is cassitiod according to 
religion as follows: 
Hindig.... 4 
BWMLidY S69 cir 
Mohawimegans, 
Tuddhists and Jain 
Aborigina’s, 
Paraoos... 
Chriatians, , 
Unspecitied and others, 198,409 


Tol 404 287,289,783 
Tndia is a hot-bed of religions. 


207,640,416 
1,907,245, 
57,325,432 
8,545,074 
9,302,058 
90,000 
2,280,549 


Hindnism sup- 


planjed ab extensive ayntem of carly practices among 


the Turanian aborigines, fragments of which remain 
to whis time in tree worship, devil worship, and the 
Tke. Then the elaborate Hindu religion, after hold- 
ing away here for two thousand years, was compelled 
to moet In life-and-death struggle with Mohammedan- 
ism, the latter being propagated, not only by tho 
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aword, but by preachers, missionaries, and by all 
thoes influences 0 likely to be unged by cunquerora, 
Last of all has come Christianity, for Ue first time 
meoting those great sratems fairly, agit has met and 
overcome other great religious syavems,— Auox, 

Tn considering the prevailing religions of Indin tle 
Hindus toke the lead, followed at » great distance by 
the Mohammedan, while the third class of religion: 
ists are demon worshipers, numbering, probably, not 
Jess than forty or fifty millions of the people. The 
Nat worship, which i spoken of in the census report 
as peculiar to Burma, is but another form of this same 
demon worship. Scmotimes the worshipers of a 
demon sre Hindus in the obvaryance of caste, and of 
many of the forms of Hindu worship; but, to thoir 
minds, the idol before which they present thelr offers 
ings is the representation, uot of a god, but of a 
domon.—Thoburn. 

The people of Tndin, without regard to creed, are 
almost universally believers in fataliam in some form 
or other. It forms an important dogma In the creed 
of the Mohammedan, and is accepted universally by 
every Hindu. Another form of error, whieh hos 
rested like a blight upon the Indian mind for untold 
oges, ix their well-kaown bevief in pautheism. In 
some form or other, not only the orthodox Hindus, 
‘but nearly all classes of the people seem to be under 
the spell of thiv illogical, but strangely fascinating, 
doctrine. — Thoburn. 

Brahmaniém is that eyatem of roligion which was 
taught by the Bralimana, or priestly caste, whe pre 
dominated over all other castes of the Arpan con- 
quorora, Even the kings were subordinate to the 
Brahman priesthood, ‘The Brahmans hada tong-con- 
Hlict with the warrior caste before gaining supremacy, 
‘Vhey renounced all claims to the government, and, 
while not asserting the right to be klugs, they helt 
Ut they had sprung from the mouth of the Creator 
and were superior to all other human beings They 
have survived ali the revolutions of three thousand 
years, ‘Tho Brahmans of this day are the unbrokeu 
Une of descendants from the original Aryan con- 
querors of India. While the royal fines have risen 
aud fallen, and disappeared, the Brubman stil lives in 
the affection nnd almost divine veneration of te 
people. In mental and pliysic.J development thoy 
are the finest specimens of the Hindu type in ex- 
isteuce, The Braman can be distinguished from all 
others by his figure, fair complexion, intellectual 
features, and scholarly tustes—Hurst. 

conception of Hrbmanism there aro no 

oternal torments, ‘The wicked, at last, purified by 
their punishments in the invlslble sphere or by re- 
‘ lives upon earth, are reabsorbed in 
40 individual existence and personal 

mi i reat, like a troubled ware 


ana hit i “ 
thin the one cternal and intinite spirit, — 
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Hinduism is the direct outgrowth of Bralmanism, 


buthaving accretions from Buddhism and other faiths, 
At is the prevailing popular religion of India today, 
‘The religion of Bralima was a system of calm, 
splritual panthelam. The Hindu religion is based on 
tho worship of the personal deities Siva and Viahue, 
who are the emanations of Brahma. There are five 
sects of Hindwism: 1, Worshipers of Siva; 2. 
Worshipers of Visli %. Worshipers of the female 
personifications of the dirine power, regarded as tho 
wives of the deities; 4. Worshipers of Ganesh, or 
Gonpati, a8 god of luck or good fortune; 5. Worship. 
ers of the sun. While these Are the great general 
groups of Hindu believers, there are various sub- 
divisions, there veing worshipers of demons and 
‘spirits; of heroes und men; of ancestors; of animals; 
‘of plants and trees; of the sun, moon, rivers, and 
rocks. Hinduism is not n aystem, but a string of be- 
Hef, often Leterogencous and contradictory, which 
ave been gathered up during the slow passage of 
Uiree thousand years The division of the Hindus 
Lito castes is endless —Zhurst, 

Ts anler to gain the ‘Tho Highest,” « Hindu 
has: 1. To abstain from ating salt for four mouths. 
2. He lias to beswung through smoke. This ix done 
by first Kindling a thre, then the devotee is Lung’ ip 
‘by the feet, aud swung over the fire x0 close that each 
time Lis head brushes the flames, Tiils ts continued 
iintil the fire goes vut. 3. Ie lins to be concealed fn 
tie earth for six months, This is dono by making a 
Hole into which tho devotee is put and ix covered up, 
ait Guta small nirhole, Hore in this living grave he 
ta supposed to spend his time in reflection, not soeing 
the sun othe face ofliuman kind, Atadead hour at 
Bight he comes out like a frog from the earth, to eat 
the food which is religiously placed for his usm, 4. 
He |x to hold communion with tho river goddess, 
Ganga This is done tir standing wp to the waist in 
the river each night, from twelve to four in the snarn- 
ing, for six months. 5. He hos to sit inthe presence 
of the dead. ‘This should be practiced on the banks 
‘of the Ganges, during the night, for one whole year, 
‘There ure otkior minor ucts of self-mortitication, such 
4 painting tho body with the ashes of the dead, and 
romaining silent for a length of time. 

Caste is a term obtained from the English cast, and 


‘of the Hindu rces. The 
Lixve beoome completely form 
im fall force when the 

In ancient Hindu writings for 
recognizd—the Bralu 


Fiya, or warrior; the 


HixDt womAN, 


or partake of (01 couked by him, or marry into 
another caste family. Sipe railwaya and steam. 
boats Lave been running, and the edveational system 
of the British has equalized olf clases, much of the 
drend of caste detiloment lias disappeared, but it is 
still the prominent feature In everyday Hindu life— 
Bulfour. 

Hinduism, a8 a religion, enwnot make progress in 
any good direction and contains in itself many ele. 
ments of decay unddeath. But itis by no moana nene 
its end. New temples are built overy year, and 
many signs of activity, if not of vitility, appear fram 
time to time among its votaries; bai none the less 
Hinduism ia in a stato of opeless decline, Tt will 
linger long in romote districts, and cling desperately 
to its Mistoric slirines; it8 traditions will be fondly 
cherished by the multinudes, and Jong after it has 
ceased to be the acknowledged faith of the people of 
India ite spirit will appear aud reappoar ina thousand 
forms amoug the contending forcos which a new: ers 
and a now civilization will bring upot the stage of 
popular life, No religion was ever rooted 80 deeply 
in the history, trailitions, socin} life, aud prejudices of 
any people ns Hinduism laamong the people of India 
and it will be strange tndecd if {t dees not atfect in 
‘many ways and for many generations the Christianity 
which Is soon to supplant [t,—Thobwra, 

‘With very fow exceptions the Hindus believe in 
‘the transmigration of the soul after death. The men 
‘of to-day have lived before, either in m higher or 
lower suite, and they bay live again after death. 
The bod man wi 
and thus ba mibel he} hia win; 

it be born with a nobler nature, and thus be re- 
warded, Another pernicious error of the Hindus is 

of the soul with the body is necessarily 
© of constant evil to everyone. 
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‘The body fs rogarded as am enemy, and treated ac- 
cordingly, If enfoeblod by fasting, punished by pain- 
Jat austerities, and ite dissalution hastened by negloct, 


It Is all, In the eyes of the pions Hindy, working out 
the best interest of the mdividual—Thoburn 


SIDENT SAUNT, OF INDIA. 


The jaws of Manu expount in detail the law of 


transmigration. For great sins one is condemned to 
become one of the lower animals, as a spider, or a 
snake, or a dog. Tho chango which ho oxperiences 
bears some relation to his crime, “Thus, he who 
steala grain shall be born a rat; lie who steals meat 
shall be born a vulture; those who Indulge in fo 
bidden pleasures of the senses shall have their senses 
made neute to endure intense pain." " Action," says 
Manu, “ verbal, corporeal, mental, bears good « 
fruit necording to {ts kind ; fram men's deeds pro- 
ceed thelr tranamigration."—W. W. McLane 

Ancient Buddhism fa different from that of the 
present day, It was ii many respects a protest 
against Braltmanism. Te did ste, but it 
ignored it b 


much ef the ills of 
escape from 
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indeed, any further existence, Gautama rejected. 
iMols and idol worship; biutnow iy Buddhist countries: 
idols are more pumerous than among eny other idol 
woraliping people in the world, Buddhism is one 
of the most heartless aud holploss ayacens of ne 
Jigious beliefs the world has cver seen. It has but 
few followers in Tudin, but fe found in Coylon, Thiet, 
Burma, Siam, and other Indo-Chinese countries, and 
In China and Jupan.—Thoders. 

Buddhism teaches futore punishment. The Bud- 
dhists believe Uist the one great hell is divided into 
many hells, whieh are places of torment, Some of 
these hells are among fabled mountains; some are 
upon the shore of a great soa; one is a place of 
terrific darkness; another is a place of red-hot iron ; 
another contains pits of burning charcoal ; another 
consists of heated caldrous; another i n dense forest 
whose leaves aro sharp swords; another is a plain 
paved with iron spikes — Wo W. McLane. 

The Nirwana, whieh oll Buddhists lope for, is the 
destruction of all the elements of existence. Nirwane 
fa the end of sangsara, or successive exiatence; it is 

and, therefore, called wjaraga: it is 

refore, called rivundé; it ts firm, and, 

afore, called sfhirawa ; it is {roe from sorrow, and, 

thorofure, called ayapago + itis {roe from death, and, 

therefore, called arurtic: it is free from the avila of 
mee, and, therefore, callod tone.—Hardy. 

Jainism stands midway between Buddhism and 
Brhmanism. The Jains lay grat stross on certain 
saints, whom they advance to an importance even 
superior to their gods. They retain the Brahman 
arrangement of caste. Their chief suints are twenty- 
four in uumber, and these by! thelr self-discipline 
have crossed the ovean of human existence and be- 
long toa rank superior to the gods, They lave 
always been distinguished by their literary taste. and 
have occupied the place of an obscure, but most 
lightly respectable sect. They are not confined to 
auy one locality, butare scattered all over the country, 
a8 merchants, ship owners, goldemitha: and other 
tradesmen, They postors many fine strneteres in 
different parts of India —Hurst, 

The religion of Mohammed wag introduced into 
India by military foree, and the prevalence of Bfo- 
hammedanism lins never existed there apart frons 

tical power. Wherever a Mghniumedan prince 
led his apie supported, and gained a mens- 
t the present time there is about: 

-y five Hinfdus, ‘The Moham+ 


ost of the Old ‘Testament 
‘the Mohummedans to the 
mit that the Inw, prophets, 
sls are inspired productions. 
tlnt the integrity: of 
reserved, and strenuously 
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divey pourly all tho grand foundation truths of the 
Christian system. ‘The greatest defect in their ro- 
Ligious system ia its want of spirituality, Thoy have 
been much leas affocted by the rapid advance of the 
modern world than the Hindus, ‘Their system is 
hopelessly antagonistic to everything new and pro- 
gressive, Religiously, but fow of the educated Mo- 
hammedans of Indin retain 0 conscientious adherence 
to the faith of thelr fathers, Christianity has muclr 
to hope from the Mohammedsns in India, ‘Tho Mo- 
fexmmedan, when truly converted, makes not only a 
devoted Christian, but in some respects a superior 
featler.—Thoburn. 

Tn the Parsee theology there are spirita, good and 
‘ovil, whe 12 all space, The water expressed from 
the oma plant ts the chief article of sacrifice, Tho 
<coremony of offering the liama is performed not only 
1n the thre tomples of the proscnt Parsees, but in their 
private houses twice a day. Grent attention fs paid 
to bodily purity. Ablutions are frequent. The 
touching of x dead body Is regarded as especially de- 
ling. The moment life is extinct the body is sup- 
posed to be possessed by the feud Nasu, who can 
be expolled only by bringing up = white dog. The 
clog immediately sends the demon back tohell, Euch 
day of the month is consecrated to a special divinity, 
and bas its own formal prayers,— Hurst 

The immense disparity between Christ and Zoro- 
aater is dawning, we believe, om the Parsee of India 
They have been clinging to their ancient faith from a 
feoling-of wationality rather than of religion—from tra- 
diglon more than conviction. Erolong the Parsees will 
tw all. probability he the first of Eastern races to take 
npon them asa race the yoke of Christ,—AMitchell. 


‘The Hilt tribes of India practice a worship of the 
grossest uurncter. Some of them are so degraded 
8 to have almost no religion, while others moke a 
hear approach to either the Hindu, Mobammedan, or 
Boddbist faith, and till others combine certain parts 
ofteth Hinduism and Mobammedanism. The Khonds 
acxl Kols worship representations of the sun, moon, and 
stare, The Bhils adore thivir ancestors, the tiger, and 
the infernal spirits. The Santals worship the sun- 
god, ant venerate the spirit of Bora Manjeo, a de- 
<eased and canonized chief Several tribes worship 
the living tiger. The Todos worship a god who is 
represented by a rude stone. With most of the hill 
tnbes, ghosts, sorceries, and witeherafts are a part of 
the popular faith. —Ffurst, 


il practiced by somo of the people, 
oth among the old tribes and the Hindu 
time T saw at Benares and elsewhe: 
face and outstretched hands toward wi 
Birds and animals, of one kind and anott 
objects of worship. The is 
the monkeys are held in 
this protection have deeon 
Sarmera—Knor. 
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‘The following ure the differemens between the 
aborigines, generally called the wild or bill tribes of 
Tndla, and the Hindus; 

1, The Hindus have division of caste; the abo- 
rigines have no caste. 

9. The Hindu widows donot remarry ; the widows 
of the aborigines do remarry, mostly taking the 
younger broiliers of their former husbands. 

3. The Hindus yenerate the cow and abstain from 
beef; the uborigines feed on all flesh alike. 

4. The Hindus abstain from intoxicating drinks; 
the aborigines delight in them, and even their re- 
ligious ceremonies are not campleie without them. 

5. The Hindus prepare their orn food and take 
only what has been prepared by a higher caste; the 
aborigines partake of food prepared by anyone. 

6. The Hindus do not *hed blood habitually; but 
no ceremony of the aborigines ia consplete without the 
shedding of blood. 

7. The Hindus have s caste of priests; the abo- 
rigiues select theif priesta out of thoae particularly 
skilled in magle, sorcery, o divination, or In curing 
diseases, 

8, The Hindus burn their dead; the aborigines 
moatly bury their dead. 

9, The Hindu éivil institutions ire mumeipal; those 
of the sborigines are patriarebal, 

10, The Hindus lave Known letters, science, and 
the art of writing for more than three thousand rears, 
while the aborigines are illiterate Hirst 
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The Decennial India Conference, 

Tux Conference of all the missions in India mot at 
Bombay Docember 28, 1892, and adjourned January 
4, 1893, Nearly one thousand missionaries were in 
nttendance, ‘The statistical tables prepared for the 
Conference by Rev. W. Thomas wero based on in- 
formation collected at the close of 1390, and contain 
the atatietics for sixty-five Protestant Missionary So- 
ciaties. The Preabyterinns take the lead with 16 socic- 
‘ties, the Baptists have 13 societies, the Church of 
England 9, the Lutherans 7, the Methodists 4, the 
Moravians 2, the Congregutionalists 2, Female Mis- 
sionary Societios of ao undenominational charactor 
5, isolated missions 7. ‘These report 171,110 com- 
smunioants. 

‘The Indian Witness, from the statistics, makes the 
following conyparisons: 

Taking the nnmber of foreign ordained mission- 
aries in the Churches a# the standard of comparison 
‘thie result is as follows: 

Chareli of Buglind. 
Presbyterian, 


Baptist, « 
Latheran. 
Methodist. 
Congeegationalist.. 
Morayinn.... 
‘Taking the number of communicants as the atand- 
and of comparison the following is the order: 


her of native Christiana the 
standard we have the following order: 
Church of England. 


Tf educational work is made the standard of com- 
parison we reach another result whieh Js in som 
particulars rather unexpected, Taking the number of 
pupils in Anglo-Saxon vernacular schools we ere 
the following: 


The Decennial India Conference, 


‘The above educational returns are for males only. 
‘The exhibit of female education includes the number 


of pupils in boarding echools, day schools, zenanns, 
and orphans, Combining the four we reach this re- 


Northwest Province and Oud 

Tho total roturns for the six proviiwes show: 
Foreign ordained agents, 
Native ordained agents. . 
Foreign nd Burnsion lay proachers, 
Native lay preachers. ae B56 
Native Christians. see O34118 

sees 1TE1I0 


‘Communicants, . .. 

From the reports of the Conference, given in the 
Bombay Guardian, the following extractaare made = 

“Dr. McLaurin, of Bongalore, speaking -on Work 
among the Educated Clusses, sald tie did not con- 
sider this work, though usoful, the most fmportant 
that conld be taken up. Tt wae a wide and deep 
question, and he would confine himself moro espe- 
cially to metioda Educated Indians may be divided 
fnto two cliesea, the mofussilite and the city man: 
they need different treatment ‘The most important 
“question fs, Why do wo want to deal with them? Tt 
is to bring them to the knowledge of Christ, to bring 
each of them Into vital contact with him, A country 


“is Christianized only in proportion to the number of 


its regenerate men and women. The missionary 


tones and should keep his door ever open to 
deal more might ba! done: hy tbe 


He thought that 
be done in the way of reaching 





‘as his name. Mr. & R, Modak, a fine-looking Indian 
‘Chriatinn from the American Mission at Ahmedoogur, 
said that tho influence with which men wore sur 
rounded, and especinlly their home influences, 
molded them more than the things learned in school, 

“When the subject of The Native Church In Indin* 
was under consideration 4 papor.on the subject, 
written by Mr. Kali Clan Banarji, an influential 
layman of the Bengali Clurch of Calcutta, was dig- 
tiboted, which said: ‘The first essoutial for ono 
‘typical organization ia unity—a unity such as that for 
which our Lord thrice prayed,.a unity in the firnda- 
mental truths of Christian belief, but not necessarily 
in the methods of administration or nomenclature. 
‘The seomnd essential i¢ organization, Given the 
fumlomeutal traths of Christianity, upon that Jet the 
‘native Christians rear for themselves, under the 
guidanos of the Holy Spirit, such a superstructure of 
ofganizations as is bost suited to their needa 
Faith is fieeded for this, frith in God and men, and 
charity on the part of the various missious snd mis- 
sionarics, Tho basis of union should be such that a 
yenlted front could be presented to infidelity, and, 
therefore, no divisive accentuation of individual polnts 
should be tolerited. ‘The Apoaties’ Creed and the 
Appointment of committees for Christian ordinances 
and missionary effort would suffice for m starting 
point, In the matter of self-support the danger is in 
that of considering it from the staudpoint of rupees 
only, or, again, of expecting the native Church to at- 
{xin ate bound that which hus come to the foreign 
© nrolis after centuries of struggle. The Chure of 
Tria should not only support, but furnish its own 
clergy, or else it Is aself-support, of only a limited 
nature, If the native Church is not yet able to ad- 
vance men individually Stted for its necessary 
ordinances, let it divide these up among soveral In- 
dividuals ti it can, Meanwhile, let the foreign 
Churches bo patient and charitable, not laying 
burdeva on the native Churel: which, in the cause of 
‘unity, thoy canpot themselves bear; and leave it to 
‘the guidunce ef the divine Spirit in its task.” 

“Dr. Chamberlain claimed that the time had ar- 


i: 


~~? 
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Peper epider A patent eter Re 
the native Chsirch y 


“The Rov. Estab jets jot eo 8 
Church as st present organized with regard to the 
greatest benefit to the native Ohnrel. It was not 
necessary nor desirable to secure only one organization 
tn this oF other lands to attaits Ue beat results forthe 


object to evolve our of the surroundings and creeds 
such an organization as would best glorify God. All 
missionaries should be freely transferred from the 
home Church, and become fully identitled with tho 
native Chorel as a part of it on common ground with 
‘the native members. The native worker must be al- 
lowed to fully shore in wil the responsibilities and 
benefits, inclading finwncinl relations and roaponsi- 
dilitios; and to baye him in our councily with equal _ 
power with the missionaries, They should work to- 
‘ward @ condition of things ip selfsupport that could 
bo porpotumted by the poople, Tudividuel efreum+ 
stances should govern each caso, 

“The Rev. (G. Rouse, English Baptist Minton, Cul- 
cntta, snid that for twenty years he had looked for- 
ward to some form of one Church for India, Wit did 
not see it wholly possible. But he thought thio Wl 
isions should be on native lines instead of English 
Tine, Ho wished there wore one grent body for the 
native Church, to whieh converts could be handed 
over by the missionaries. 

“A considerable dixcussion followed, in which a 
decided consensus of opinion was expressed in 
favor of entire self-support for the Indian Church, 
though some speskora warned againet pushing that 
too far, or Introducing it In places that were mot ripe 
for It, While it wax practically agreed that Indian 
pastors should be supporied, it was considered do- 
sirable that evangelists awong non-Christians should 
atill be mainly supported by foreign funds." 

Bishop Thoburn, writing of the Confgrence after its 
adjournwent, says: 

“ Ty some reapects tho recent Decounial Conference 
was an improvement on its predeccssora. By resort: 
ing to the plan of holding sectional meetings it was 
able to cover a wider Held, and persons who had 
special Intorests in hand were able to serve those in- 
“tereste better than would have otherwise been posal 


| ble, ‘The average of the speaking from the platform: 


was better than ‘on previous oceasions. Perhaps this 


enced nnd nble speakers were present. The dis- 
noted eae spirit, and the inter- 
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Je to be present at these mectings. Tho peoplo of 
Bombay felt ne presence of tho Conference more than 
those of Calcutta did the presence of the meeting in 
1882. If every impressivn left by this convocation of 
‘earnest men and women in that great city bas not 
been altogether pleasant, yet, in the main, the 
Christian people of Bombay have a better apprecia- 
tion of missionary work and of missionary responsi- 
bility in India than they had before the Confer- 
ence assembled. Taking it all together the oldest 
and most experienced of the workers present, espe- 
cially these who had been in former Decennial Con~ 
ference sessions, were of the opinion that the Con- 
forenoe #8 x whole was ominently successful and that 
if certain changes wlll aro perfectly practicable 
were made, the next gathering will mark an era in 
the progress of Indian missions." 


Appeal from the Decennial Oonforenoa, 

‘Tas Third Decennial Missionary Conference of Th- 
din, assembled in Bombay in December, 1392, over- 
whelmed by the vastuess of the work, as contrasted 
with the utterly inadequate supply of workers, 
tarnestly appeals to the Church of Christ in Europe, 
America, Australasia, and Asia, 

We reecho to you the cry of the unsatisfied heart 
of India. With it we pass on the Master's word for 
the perishing maltitude: “Give ye them to eat” 
An opportunity and a responsibility never known bo- 
fore confronts ns, 

‘Tho work among the educated and English-speak- 
ing classes hag reached a crisis. Tho faithful labors 
of godly men in the class room need to be followed 
up by men of consecrated culture, free to devote their 
whole time to nggressive work among India’s thinking 
men. Who will come and help to bring Young India 
to the feet of Christ? 

Medical missionaries of both soxes are argently 
required. We hold up before medical students and 
young doctora the spleadid opportunity of reaching 
the souls of men through their bodies, 

Tho women of India must be ovangelized by 
women. ‘Ton times the present number of such 
workers could not overtake th Missionary 
Indies now working are s0 taxod by the care 
verts and inquirera already gained, that often 10 
strength ts left for entering thousands of ‘une! id 
but open doors Can our sistera in Protestant 
Christendom permit this to continue 

India has fifty millions of 
number than ik found in 
fur more free to embrace: 


Industrial schools are urgently needed to help In 
dovoloping robust character in Christian youth aud to 
‘open to thom new avenues for honest work, These call 
for capable Christian workers of special qualifications. 

‘Tho population of India im largely rural. In 
hundreda und thousands of villages there is a distinct 
mass movement toward Christianity. There are 
millions who would speedily beoome Christinns if 
messengers of Christ could reach them, taku them by 
‘tho hand, and novonly baptize them, but algo load them. 
into all Christian living. Mostof these people belong 
to the dopressed classes, Thoy are nono the less 
heirs to our common salvation, and whatever ad- 
mixture of leas spiritual motives may exist, God him- 
self fn stirring thelr hearts and turning thelr thoughts 
toward the things which belong to his kingdom. 

In the name of Christ and of tho unevangelinsd 
masses for whom he died, we appeal to you to sond 
more laborers at once. May every church hear the 
voice of Christ saying: “Separate me Barnabas and 
Sanl for the work whereunto I have called them |" 
In overy church may there be a Barnabas and a Sant 
ready to oboy the Spirit's promptings! Face to tace 
with two hundred and elglty-four millions in the 
land, for whom, in this gunenstion, you as well an we 
‘are responsible, we ask, Will you not speedily double 
the number of laborers? 

‘Will you not also Jend your choleost pastors to 
labor for a term of yoara among the milliona who can 
be reached through the English tongue? 

Is this too great n demand to make upon the re- 
‘sources of those saved by omnipotent love ? 

At the beginning of another century of missions in 
India let us oll “expect great things from God—ate 
tempt great things for God.” 

For the reflex blessings to yourselves as well as for 
Indin's sake, we beseech you “Hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches.” The manifestation of 
‘Chrivt is greatest to those who keep lis command. 
ments, and this is his commandment; “Ge ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature," A. Maxwanura, 

J. L, Pairs, 
Secretaries, 


D.n B. W. Parker gives an encouraging account of 
a work in Oude, India. There is a grand band 


‘Theee are growing up into 
on, many of whom will be effi- 





The South India Conference. 
‘The South India Conference of the Methodist t 
Episcopal Church, 


BY RRY, D, 0, ERXSHERGER i 


‘Tux Mothodist prouchors of South Indin have just 
had the somewhat rare privilege of attending » 
“Christmas Confurence.” The members of the 
‘South India Conferenos and thove of the Nerbuddah 
Valley District of the Bongal Conference met in the 
Anrgest of our Lhree Methodist churches in the city, 
of Bombay, Docember 22, Bishop Thoburn proaid- 
ing After some introductory remarks by tho 
president he proceeded, according to an enabling 
act of the lngt Gonoral Conference, to organize the 
Bombay Conference, Thix now Conference is com- 
posed of the Bombay and Sinde Districts of the 
South Tudin Conference, and the Nerbuddah Valley 
District of the Bengal Conference. This is the 

“second tine we have been divided and yet we 
sorvive. We point with pride to our two children— 
the Bengal-Burma Conferences, the elder, and the 
Bombay Conference, the younger, 

As goon a9 tho organization of the Bombay Con. 
ference was completed they proceeded to business, 
while we took back seats. As both Conforencos met 
the sume day, and wore to adjourn on the same day, 
‘end wore to have the same president, and yet were to 
conduct thelr business separately, one had to meet In 
the forenoon and the other in the afternoon. Goat 
two o'clock we took the front sents within the “bar” 
and commenced the business of the soventcenth 
session of the South India Conference. W. I. King 
was elected ecretary, and W. H. Hollister statistical 


Early im the session the transfer to our Conference 
of John N. West was announced by the bishop. We 
bad the pleasure of hearing this brovier preach « 
Dart-warming, full-ealvation sermon, Thank God 
for sending these condocrated workers among us, 
‘Wo were glad slso to hoar snnounced the trans- 
fer back to us of Dr, A, W, Rudisill, who hasin hand 
‘extensive plans for placing wholesome and attractive 
Mmeraturo in the hands of theso tons of millions, 
Under Got we aro indebted to him for our Methodist 
publishing House hy Mndras, which has beon doing 
‘uch soble service for the cause of Christ in South 
India, 

‘The day before our session closed a large party of 
missiouaries arrived in Bombay for various parts of 
India and Malaysia, Among the number wore A. E, 
Cook and wife, from Michigan, whom we have the 
privilege of welcoming to our Conference. 

On Sunday, Christmas, Bishop Thoburn preached 
two most fnapiring sermons and ordained three 
‘brethren deacons and one brother, J. N. West, elder. 

‘The Conference passed atroug resolutions against 
fim, opium, and tobacco, Aguinat this trio of 
abominations, as well aa against all others, the South 
Indian Conference is a unit. Of all our natire 


WT 
preachers and exhorters, about forty in all, we have 
not one who either énuffs, chows, or smokes, and of 


‘course drink und opium, as well an card playing avd 
bred going, are not #0 much as named among 


When the fiftoonth “Who have died?" 
was asked and tho anawor “none” was giren, the 
bishop said, * Brethrou, I think the least you can do 
is to sing the doxology,” whereupon “Praise God, 
from whom all blessings ait Med s S Belea 
Conference of Methodist can sing tt, 
rom thia ie might be fnferred that ta the eetimton 
of the bishop and the South India Gonferonce, ta live 
and work are more highly esteemed than to dic and 
go to heaven, 

At this sossion ©. B. Ward, who located cight 

yearsago, wae readmitted. Ho hus some extensive 
plang for work in tho native atate of Bustar. The 
inhabitants are aborigines and are quite accessible to 
the Gospel. 
On comparing our adult baptisms with those of 
last year we find we have gained two hundred and ten 
por centduring the year. This calls for groat rojoteing, 
and indeed we do rejoice, but look for an Increase: 
of five hundred per cont this year, 

‘The Conference adjourned on the 2%th, A few of 
the brethren returned at once to their homes, but 
most of them remained to attend the Doosanial Con- 
ference, which met in Bombay on the 29th. 


AvromsTuEsTa. 
Hyoxnapap Dismnicr, G. K, Gilder, P.B—Belary, to 
Gulbarga, D. 0. re 


MapRas District, A. HW. Baker, P.E.—Bangalore: 
Richmond Town nnd St. John's Hill, A. H. Baker; City 
‘Kanares Ciroalt, J, 0. Turton ; South Kanurese Cireutt, J. 
1B, Buttrick, 8 Job; Tamti Cireult, to be supplied; Baldwin 
High Schools, to besapplied. Botmangal, M. Louls. Kolars 


‘Telugu Circuit, W. ¥. G. Ourties; Yupery Roglish Church, 

J. .N. Weat; Vepery Tamil and Telusu ciroult, W. L- King. 

K. IG. Adyar: Agontof Publishing House, A. W. Rudtstl 

Mubegal B. Lake; Belitamopur and. Beisenerasepnn 
joa. 


The Bombay Qonferenoo of the Mothodist Bpis- 
copal Ohureh, 


‘Tas Bombay Conference nascmbled in Bombay on 
December 22, 1892, under the presidency of Bishop 
Thoburn, and continued in soxsion until Decomber 
27, It was a part of the South India Conference 
until thie session, and now starts out ms a separate 
organization. 

‘The statistics reported were as follows: Foreign 
missionaries, 16; native ordained missionaries, 4; 
local preachers, 29; exhorters, 40; baptiams during 
the year, 600; the native Christion community, 

schools, 129; Sunday school scholars, 





The North India Conference. 


4,604; rernncular New Testaments, 195; tracts, 
[eter arias nasal ge fle ea 


‘scholars, 
“The following were the appointments for 1898: 
Bowmay Disrricr, J. E. Robinson, P.E-—Baroda : Guj- 
‘ ‘Chureh, to be supplied. 


Supernumerary: A. G. Glirath, &. P. Hard. 
Binpe Dictmor, @. I. Stone, P.B-—Karachi: Boglish 
one ¥. N. Shaw; Seainen's Mission. to be suppilest 
Marathi Stisston, to be supplied. Quetta, G.I, Stone, 


* Cosrenssce Missioxany MEETIXG, 

On Saturday evening of the week during which 
the Bombay aud South India Conferences were in 
seasion in Bombay, a Conferenco missionary mocting 
ws held, and the Bombay Guardian reports it as 
follows: 

“Bishop Thoburn presided, and short accounts of 
their work in the different districts were given by 
Dr. Johnson, Presiding Wider of the Nerbuddah Val- 
ley District; Rev. Imm A. Richards, of Kolar: Rev. 
D. O. Ernaberger, of Gultarga, Nizam's Dominions; 
Rey, G.L Swe, of Karachi, and Dr. Parkor, Prov 
siding Eldor of the Oude District. Dr. Johnson spoke 
of the diffewlty which he tad found in breaking 
down caste prejudices and in getting low.caste con- 
verts, mehlors, chumars, ete., to hold united com- 
munion services. However, the difficulties had been 
overvome, and & succes*ful and happy united meet- 
ing held. ‘There wore between vhroe thousand and 
four thousand candidates for baptism, who will be 
baptized a8 2000 #8 Christian instruction can be pro- 
vided for thom, A training. school for young men 
and women has been organized, in order to train 
teachers to work among the candidates and new con- 

At Kolar Mr, Richards had catablished a 


-present nocd a very great deal 
and oversight, as also do the four 


been buptized during the your, 


“Bishop Thoburn alluded to the power of God to 
raise up noble men from among the vory lowest, and 
gave instances of how this had been the cass among 
some of the native converts in North India. 

“Very little native work lms been dono in Karachi 
‘dy the Methodist Episcojal Church this year, only 
one catechist being employed, bot it is hoped the 
work will be largely extended during tho caning 
yoar. 

“Dr. Parker gave an encouraging account of the 
work in the nine districts in Oude, among nine mil 
ions of people. They liad a graud band of native 
Christian preachers. Fourteen hundred baptiams 
had taken place during tho prosent year. In the 
achoola there were ton thousand native Christion 
children, and five thousand more not yet baptized. 
‘Those wore growing up into young men and women, 
and gave good hope for the future, Many of these 
young men were from low castes, but they were re~ 
ceiving a good education, and when you give a man 
2 good education no one asks where he came from, 
Some of those low-crste men are now teaching: 
Brabmans. A good many small difficulties continu- 
ally arise in rogard to the native Christians, some 
wishing to ndopt European styles, more or Jess, 
others preferring to keep to their former modes of 
living. ‘But,’ said Dr. Parker, ‘what we try to do. 
ig to make them real Christians, and then all tie lite 
te difficultios will settle thenselres.! " 


‘Tho North India Oonfurenoe of the Methodist Epis 
copal Ohureh, 


‘Tae twenty-ninth anuunl session of the North In- 
dia Conference opened in Bareilly, Northwest Prov- 
inces, India, January 11, 1893, Bishop Thoburn pre- 
siding. By tho organization of the Northwest 
Conference the territory and membership of the old 
North India Conference are reduced, yot the #eesion 
oponed with sixty.six names of natire and foreigy 
ministers on the roll, counting both members and 
probationers, ‘The Hindustani members form two 
thirds of the entire number, Bishop Mallalion was 
presont and addressed the Conference, In his ad- 
dross ho said: 

“When I was a boy my father gave mo four annaa. 


Soon afior this J listened to a stirring missionary 


address, and although as a boy Ihnd desires for many 
things, still my stirred feelings compelled me to put 
the whole of the four sunas in the collection, This 
first gift was for missionary work, and ever sines 
yeart haa been filled with love and aympathy for 
rork, I: am ‘Flad that Tam with you, and I re- 


ay the young mon enjoy an equally long. ministey 
india, I -ean plainly see that you are on the verge 
rkeodly aggressive movement in this land such 


fow nonenthusinstic’ souls, who never can 





Co prospect 

‘that will stir ue home Church toa mighty effort 
for India's ealvation. You have the sympathy and 
love or the home Church ; sour work hore ta indebted 
to the character and standing of a dozen or more of 
your veteran workora, to the energy and ability of 
Bishop Thoburn, and to tho great success that bas 

work. 


your 

“Ie my boyhood the churches uscd to pry that 
God would open the doors of the heathen world for 
the entrance of the Gospel. God hue opened the 
door for us; and now the prayer should be that God 
may mito vp workers for this harvest, He will at- 
‘wend to the character of the workors, for he knows 
tho need, and wo should pray God to enlarge the de- 
sire for giving among the American churches. The 
American Methodists ato suffering from a plethora 
of wealth, und unless they begin to give in very ine 
eroased measure their spiritual life will suffer. The 
American Methodist churches should give in the 
fext four years ten millions of dollars tor the mis- 
onary cue, and one hundred new missionaries 
should be immediately sent to unis lund. Your great 
neod fa for strong leaders who ace in touch with the 
muoat advanced and best form of Christian life and 

” 


Tho following resolutions were adopted by the 
Conference: 


That we most cordially weleome 


Resolved, 1. 
Bishop Mallaliou to India, to our hams, and to our 
Conference, and we trust that he will look carefully 
intoall departwents of aur work and feel free to give 
such counsel mud make sich suggestions both ia 
Geoaferenee and while visiting the work, as he may 
for the Interest 


Seam best 18 of our mission. 

2 That Bishop Maliatieu carry onr hearty salu- 
tations to the home churchos, and aay to ‘tions that 
we bestech them tostand by us with all the eupplios 
xf men and money needed for the work, 


At tho public missionary meeting at the close of 
the first day, Miss Rowe, Conference evangelist, gave 
an interesting wccount of her visits among Wie village 
Ohristinns. In tho reports given by the missionaries 
and native preachors questions were asked concerning: 
Hols. 

Th one care the convort had not destroyed or re- 
moved the house idol, and when spoken to ubout It 
sald it was tne the lat guru was kept in the place, 
but when he became a Christion he lad painted a 
ross upon it. Bishop Thoburn remarked that ten- 
deneies to revert to idolatrous practices would for a 
Tong time to come be w perennial evil; this must kd 
expected, but the engiest and safest 
baginning to insist upon a complote extirp 
destruction of the idols themselves nnd everything 
that pertained to them. As in the doys of Paul the 
poreerers publicly burnt their books and the instru 
meats of their art, Ho now wherover a family or a 
village make renunciation of idola 


ary. Butlor Hull & named after Dr. William Butler, 
tho founder of the India Missions, 


concerning the spiritual oversight of the now von. 
verta: 1, That revival meetings or missions be held 
among them ns often as possible. 2. That the ordi- 
nances of Cliristianity be carefully maintained, and 
the gacramont of the Lord's Supper be adminis. 
tered monthly. 3. That Christian melas be etd ax fre 
quently ag possible, 4, That especial attention be 
given to make the pastor-teachers still more oficient. 
5. That all converts be regularly taught to contrib- 
tty toward the support of their Christian pastors. 
6, ‘That in the moat remote villages and in the ery 
‘smallest communities of Christians public worship at 
stated times be maintained, and that at least une 
service be held each Sunday. 7, ‘That the sinfulnens 
‘of all idolairy be constantly declared, and that all 
Idolntrous tendencies bo carefully roarded againas, and 
int no one fs to recoive baptism who does not abso- 
lately separate himself from all idolatrous custors, xo 
cial or devotional. 8, Tut particular attention be given 
tomarriage and funerut rites, making them thoroughly 
Christian nnd purging them from everything bearing 
idolatrous significance. 


Bahjol, suppied by Maula Dad Khan, 
Cutler. Dhanaura, Warren Scott, Gunnaur. Ram Sukti 
Franklin, Hassanpur, Natthe Siogh. Naratolya, supplied 
dy Zul. Bajpura.to be supplied. Rasulpor, supplied by 
‘Manptul Sing. Sambhal, Hiram A. Cutting, Muztiar-ui- 
Haqq. Stuhpur, supplied by Jountirt. Sharitpur, supplied 
by Bhols singh. 
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H, Gill, Dwrid A. Chowfin. Kainur, Shadullah Lawrence. 
Lansdowne, F, W, Greenwold, Naint Tal: Hindustani, 
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plied by Kallu Singh, Khudaganj. supplied by Francis 
Powr. Shahi, supplied by Samuel Luke, Milak, supplied 
by Aso. Futebgnn}, Abraham Solomon. Straull, supplied 
by Bhiket Lal. Miran), Girdari Lal. 

‘Transferred to Northwest India Conferences, H, Mansoll, 
J.C, Lawson, 


Northwest India Oonference, 

Bisnor Tuosuas writes: "The first annual sea- 
sion of the Northwest Todia Conference mot at Agra 
Fanuary 18, and adjourned January 23. The Con- 
ference numbers thirty-seven members, including those 
‘on probation, Fifteen ordinations of deacons and the 
same number of olders took place on Sunday. ‘The 
number of membera reported was 4,254, and of pro- 
Dationers 10,812. ‘The number of baptiams reported, 
including obildren, was 10,332. The orl Chris: 
tinn community was reported at 20,215. There were 
also reported 17,816 pupils in the 449 Sunday achools 
of the Conference. There are a large number of in 
quirera, the lowest extimate given being 36,000, The 
field awaiting the sickle within the bounds of this 
Conference is practically boundloss, and the reaper 
soparatod full of zeal and hope.” 


Arrorrnicars FoR 1890. 


Fatehpur Sikri, to be auppli 


‘Tika Singh, Suket, supplied by Samuel. 
Mxxnor Distnicr, Philo M. Buck, 2.1, (P.O. Meerut), 


ga, Daniel Bock, Mabbupurt, Tafazeul Magq. 

Mossoonte Disrnicr, Henry Mansell, P.E. (P. On, Muse 
‘soorle).—Dooband, Souk! Sumer, Lahore, Albert, Leonard, 
one to be supptied, Mussoorie Kuglish Church, to be sup. 
piled; Hindastant Mision, supplied by Anthony Jacob. 
Philander Smith Institute, H. Mansell, Principal, Patiala, 
Edward T. Farnon. Ttajpur, supplied by James Jacob, 
Rurki, Join D. Webb, 

Genoral Rvangulint, Dontils Osborne, 


Methodism in Mussoorie, India, 

Rey, Dexsis Osnonxu writes: “We have in Mus- 
toorie an English church which has enjoyed a ke 
‘of unprecedented preeperity. The Pesulais 
conditions here make it necessary to lar 
this work onch year; but while the di 


ly rebuild 
persion of 
‘many makes pastoral oversight difficult, it eompen- 


sates by preacuilug features of unusual promise in 
Seine work, Tho attendance at our services 
all that could bo desired, and many hare 
uickened to a new life and putpose. ‘The spe. 

i feature of this year's work hus been a gracious 
revival among the you Hie | le; scores have been 
organized into a working society, in 

not only received spiritial nourish- 

nt have ‘proved means of blessing to 


rs’ boarding school—the Philnnder Sanlth 
this year reached the 

it has maintained its Reet me 

principal, the Rev. P.M. Buck, 

engagements elsewhere from 

of the institute throug! 

jution fae pa eal 


Chunt Lall, Mathras, supplied by Ummed Singh. uttes, y 


Jefferson B. Sout. 
AsMene Distaice, Charles W. de Sra, P. 
Ajmere).--Ajmere. Charles W, de Souza. Kishat 





know a letter of any 
‘Tho calling of the name Edward Thomson by the 
secretary recalled the following reminiscence. In 
Years alter ho was received into the orphanage 
read ip Hindu and Knglish, and recited in 
sehool threo thousand six hundred 
and received the second prize for 
8 copy of the Hindu translation of 
the largest nou-heathen book pro- 


ut 
H 


language. 

high-caste Brahman boy, had rocited 
five hundred versea to uaand received 
first. @ Trilingual Dictiouary. ‘There aro 
vory ‘books in the vernaculars of India suita- 
for Sunday school prizes. On tho Inst day of 
Sunday wchool that summer Badri Dutt hod ro- 
‘cited the whole of the twenty-seventh and twenty- 
eighth chapvers of Matthew. On the opening of 
Sanday achool the next «pring he was absent, and bis 
father brovglt the news that he had died » happy 
Christian, reading and rociting verses of Scripture, and 
saying that he was going home to live with Jesus, 

Edward Thomson weng through our school at Paori 
‘and then weat through a three years! medical traine 
dng schoul, and received his certificate as Native 
Doctor (1 lower grade of medical practitioner), and 
‘went otit a doctor, tevclier, and preacher, 

He i » quiet, unassuming man, of pure life avd 
unblemished eharacter. He has wou many for Christ 
among tho villages of the Himalays Mountaing, and 
hopes to win many more. His three children have 
all token prizes thia yoor for reciting Scripture verses. 

Bareily, fadia, January 15, 1993, 
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Tndia Notes, 

Rey. F. L. Neewy, who in November Inst returned 
to Indis, and is a professor in Bareilly Theological 
Seminary, writes: “Tam gind to be back again in 
the Soll. 1 am familiar with the surrounding dis- 
friets in which Live threo million prople who noed 
the Gospel aa starring, famino-stricken rogions 100d 
beoad. Bareilly city has one hundred and thirty 
Whousand tmhabitanta Our church is th 


agency dolng mission work here. Our seminary 
Just to w central position to reach ont to a population 
‘of one hundred million people who speak tle Hiniu- 
‘Sani language, This fact is a source of inspiration 
for hurd work " 


rolled inquirera under Instruction, with 50,000 of a 
native Christias commuulty to be shepherded and 
edifled. Great an was the number of new workers 
thus solemnly set apart by Bishops Thoburn and 
Mallaliou, we could but say: * What ore these among 
80 many? No one present had ever seen #0 kenge a 
number ordained in one Annual Gon'erence, And let 
‘ho One suppose that hands were laid suddenly upon 
any; a8 but one of the forty-fire Hindustani brethren 
who received wuthority a4 dencoms or elders that 
Sunday has preached as a regular Methodiat itinerant 
fesa than four years, and some of them have preached 
tins fourtoen yeara, and thesouls they had Jed to Christ 
by the scores and hundreds proved their hearenly 
ordination long before the Church set them apart, 
The two new things to which Bishop Thoburn come 
seled ua wore (1) to give the mcruments to our village 
Christians more frequently, and with greater care, 
‘that its wondrous lessons may be grasped and np- 
propriated; and (2) that in baptizing converts from idol- 
airy there be a general and public smashing of idols.’ 

The Bombay Quardion, of Fobruxry 4, saya: “So- 
cial reform work appears to have been successfully 
started in Oaloutta by Roy, FP. W, Warne of the 
Methodist Episcopal Ohurch, An Industrial Home, 
opened on the tenth of last November, provides the: 
means of a new start in life for men who would 
otherwise be loofing and begging about the strect, 
“The rules,’ says a recent visit ‘are fow aad very 
reasouable, prohibiting smoking during working 
hours, all liquors, and profimity. The men are not 
allowed to leave tho Home without permission, are 
obliged to work seven hours daily, and hare also to 
attend prayers, Each man enters his name, dete of 
admission, profeasion or trade, and religion, The 
books show a great variety indeed—clerks, car 
penters, engineers, otc. At present there are twenty. 
three names on the roll. Thero is a large compound 
in front, und on elther side of this are the carponters’ 
shops. At present the carpenters are making 
benches, bedstead, tables, ond frames for serene, 
‘One of the men wnderstauds fretwork, and is temch- 
ing the othera? In Uie compound are carriages sent 
in wo be grossed. A blacksmith's slop will soon bo 
constructed. ‘Thirty-five pairs of shoes have been 
made, and sold at the sane prices thatare chinzed by 
Chinamen; 4 lange quantity of picture franies have 
beon gold, ax well ay table, benches, and Iiackets. 
They have reallzed up to January the ewe t LOO 
rupees for articles made in the Homo. ‘The then are 
not only fed and clothed and taught to work, but an 
effort i being made to build ep their charucters, and 
help them to better positions in lifo,” 
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‘Hindu Fable on Taking Oredit. 

‘Oxm ovening as somo cattle were wending their 
way home a raven rode on the horns of one of them, 
and as he approached 
the cottage, cried to 
the firmer: “Friend, 
my work for the day 
is over; you may now 
take churge of your 

cattle.” 

“What was your 
work?” ssid the 
farmer, 

“Why,” esl the 
raven, “the arduous 
task of watehing these 
cattle and bringing 
them home." 

“Am 1 to under. 
stand you have been 

doing all the work for mo?" said the farmer, 
4 Certulaly,” said tho raven, aud flow away. 
Quoth the farmer, with surprise: "Ano many 
there are that lake ervdit for things which they have 
wever doxe.”—Ramaswamt Rojus, 


Hinds Fable Abont Flattery. 
A ox who had an oye on 9 peacock on a tree sat 
clown near tho treo and gazed toward the sky. 
“Reynard,” said tho poacock, “what have you 
‘been demg?" 
“Thavo been counting tho stars," said the fox. 
“Tow many are thoy?" said the peacock, 


* Aa mony as the fools on earth,” said the fox. 
“Who isa fool?” said the pe 
Tam one,” enid the fox, “because T have been 


counting the star inthe sky w been 


1 Teould 


Hindu Fables. 


counting the stars on your brilliant plumage which T 
0 much admire.” 

“No, Reynard.” said the peacock, “therein is not 
your folly, but in the thought that your fae works 
woul make an caay prey of me.” 

‘The fox weot away, saying: “ The knave Ghat hath 
bor found owt ahould ran awry as fast as hes jogs will 
carry him." —Komancamé Kuju. 


Hindu Fable on Superiority. 
As olephont named Gnd Tusk, and an apo 
named Nimble. were frlonds, Grend Tusk said, 


See, how big and powerful Lam!” Nimble re- 
plied: “ Bohold, how agilo and lively and entertain 
ing Tam" 

Each waa eager to know which waa really aupe- 
rior to the other and which quality was most es- 
womod by the wise, and #0 they went to Dark Sago, 
an owl that lived In an old tower, to have thelr claims 
discussed and sctied. Ho sild to them: “Cross 
yonder river and bring me some mangoes from the 
great tres beyond,” 

Of they went, aud on reaching the river Nimblo 
hold back, but Grand Tusk took him wpon his back 
and swam across, When they camo to the tree, it 
was lotty aud thick, and Grand Tusk could nelther 
touch the frult with lis trunk, nor break the treo 
down to gather the fruit, Up sprang Nimble and 
picked and dropped to the ground tho mangoes, 
Grant Tusk then gathered the frult ta hia capacious 
‘mouth, and the two frlends crossed the stream oa 
before and reported whut thoy had doue to their 
friend Dark Sage, 

ww," said Dark Sage, “Which ta the better? 
Grand Tusk crossed the strvam and Nimblo gathered 
the fruit, Fach was dependent on the other, Fach 
wwee te Dest tn his place." —Ramanevrint oj, 


\ 
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CHURCHES AND MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


Faith and Consus of Some American Ohurches, 
‘We have received from the United States Census 


This branch of Mothodiam was orgunized in 1830 
‘by ministers and members who had been expelled, 
or had seceded from the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
It was the ontcome of a movement for a change in 
certain foutures of the government of the Methodiee 
Episcopal Church, In 1824 a Union Socicty was 
formed in Baltimoro having this object in view, and 
a periodical called The Mutual Rights was established 
to advocate it, ‘The chief reform insisted upon was 
tho admission of the Inity to a share in the govern. 
mont of the Church. The Annual and General Confer- 
‘ences wore composed entirely of ministers, and the 
Ingen had no piace or voice in either. A conven- 
tium, held in 1827, resolved to present n petition to 
the General Conference of 1828 asking for lay repre- 
sentation. The Conference returned an unfavorable 
reply to the petitioners, This only served to intensify 
the feeling. Tho Union Society entered into a cam- 
paign for “equal rights;” and so great an ngitation 
resulted that the leaders of the movement came to 
be regarded aa disturbers of the peace. Some of 
them wore bronglit to trinl and expelled from the 
Church. All efforts to have them restored haying 
failod, many aympathizers withdrew from the Church, 
and in 1828 a convention of the disaffected was 
held fn Bulthmore, and a provisional ongsvixation 
formed. Two years Inter (November 2, 1830) an- 
other convention was held, and the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church was constituted. It began its sepa. 
rato existence with 83 ministers and about 5,000 
members. In the first four years it fncroasod its 
membership enormously. Whilo equal rights were 
Insisted upon in the now constitution as betwoon 
ministers and Jaymen, the right of suffrage and eligl- 
bility to office was restricted to the whites. When 
the antitlavery agitation bogan in the new branch 
some years later the Northern and Western Confer- 
encos raised an objection to the retention of the word 
“white” in the constitauion. They also protested 
against any toleration of slavery by the Chi 
Fulling to secure such changes a8 thoy desi 
they held a convention in Springfield, Ili, in 1 
and resolved to suspond all relations with the 
Methodist Protestant Church. Later they wil 
with a number of Wesleyan Methodists and formod 

tho Methodist Church. After the close of tho 
ae negotiations for a reunion were begun, and 
fn 1877 the two branches—tho Methodist and the 
Methodist Protostant—w made one under the 
old title 


‘The Methodist Protestant Church is strongest 
aumerically in tho States of Obio, North Carolina, 
Maryland, and West Virginian. It ia represented in 
‘most of the bordor and Southern States, but Is not 
widely diffused among the Northern and Western 
States At the reunion in 1877 there were in the 
Methodist branch 68,072 communicanta; in the 
Methodist Protestant branch 58,470, making a total 
of 116,542, Tho increase since then has amounted 
to 25,447, the membership in 1800 nggregating 
‘141,989. 

In doctring the Methodist Protestant does not 
differ from the Methodist Eyiseopal Ohureh, exceps 
that it has twenty-nine, instead of twenty-six, Artix 
cles of Religion, The General Conference of 1888 ap- 
pointed a committee to rovise the doctrinal eymbol 
‘The committee made the revision in 1890, five 
‘now articles with the following titles: “ Pree Grace,” 
“Freedom of the Will,” ” “Sancritle 
ation," and "Witness of tho Spirit” The revised 
articles wore submitted to the Annual Conferences 
for amendment and approval. Fow of the Confer 
ences, however, took action, and the revision failed 
by default, 


SUMMARY BY STATES AND ‘TRERITORIFS, 
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Faith and Consus of Some American Churches. 


‘THE INDEPENDENT MeTHoDIsTa. 


‘These conaist of congregations in Maryland, Ten- 
‘nesace, and the District of Columbia, which are not 


‘This branch of colored Mothodists, which is con- 
fined to the Virginlax and Carolinas, dates from the 
year 1816, Those who organized \t diffored from 
‘the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, oppos- 
ing the itinorancy and » paid ministry, ‘The Church 
‘has one bishop, 

SUMMARY BY Starrs. 








‘This body was organized in 1860 at Pekin, New 
Tork, at # convention of ministers and members who 
lind been expelled or had withdrawn from the Moth. 
odist Episoopal Church, Tho movement arose within 
the bounds of the Genesee Conferouco of the Moth. 
odiet Epiacopal Churel, over differences conceming 
membership in secret societies, other questious of 
discipline. and the emphasis to be placod in proach- 
fog of cortain doctrines, particularly ganctilleation, 
Tn tle course of the controversy sovoral ministers 
‘wore fled und expelled from the Church on charges 
‘of contumacy, A numbor of laymen were also ex- 
cluded. 

‘The now organization adopted the Discipline of the 
mother Church with important changes. There aro 
‘no bishops, but genera! superintendents are elected 
‘very four years. District chuirmen take the place 
of presiding elders. Persons are not recetved on 


to all on equal terms with ministers. 

There are 27 Annual Conferences, with 1,102 or- 
gonizations, which have 620 edifices, valued at 
$805,085, and furnishing accommodatinns for 165,004 
persons. Besides these edifices, 439 balla, ete, uro 
occupied for worship, which have so aggregate seat- 
ing capacity of 49285, ‘The stronghold of the 
Church is in Michigan, whore it has 4,592 communi- 
cants, In New York it has 3,753, and in Illinois it 
has 3,395, 14 ia represented in 23 Stator, ete., chiefly 
the Northern and Western, Tho uggrogate of com- 
municants is 22,110, ‘The average seating capacity 
of the chureh edifices is 266, and the average value 
$1,299. 

SUMOIART BY STATES 4ND TERRITORIES. 
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GENERAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


oat ere anal Pee Racland he 
ried in Bulgaria, died in Brooklyn on February 24. 

‘Ho wus soot as. missionary to Bulgaris in 1858, end 
afterward became the superintendent of the mission, 

‘Dr. ¥. K. Tsao, of our North China Mission, has 
been sponding several years in this country perfect» 
‘ing lis medical education, and ls soon to return to 
‘China to revume his work thera He is highly ee 
‘twoimod both here and jn China. 

‘On tho third page of the cover of the Annual Re- 
port of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Kpia- 
‘copol Church there is a mistake as to the subscrip- 
tion price of Tak Gosren Ate Laxps. The correct 
price will by found on the second page of the cover 
of this magazine, 

Dr. W. R. Tlalstead writes: “The motive power 
of the modere age is in Christian truts, Christianity 
‘hoa asserted its right to leadership by tho work it 
thas done; and #6 long as it keeps ar work it will 
‘not have to enter into a defonse of itself, Not quiet 
jam, but activity, is the Christian spirit.” 

Provision has been made for tho sending to Korea 
of Dr, Bustced, of New York city, where bo will 
assist Dr Hall. ‘This is done by the earneat request of 
‘Dr. Hall and Rer. W. A. Noble, who make themselves 
responsible for the payment of the outgoing expenses 


and aupport to the close of 1893 of Dr. Busteed. 

If the comparative statistics found on page 174 
were brought down w dato they would place the 
Motliodist rank much higher, These statistics are for 


the close of 1890, During 1891-92 the advances of 
our missions i India have beea very groat and our 
increaso unparalleled in tho history of Protestant 
miasions In Indio, save in the Buptist missions among 
tho Telugn in Assam. 

Our missions are becoming undermanned by the 
sickness and return of missionaries Rev, 0, W. 
Miller and Rev. J. PF. Thomson are expected to return 
from onr South Amorican Mission, Rev. F. D, Tubbs 
and Rev. J. W. Butler from our Mexico Mission, Dr, 
N.S Hopkina from our North China Mission, Rev. 
George B. Norton from our Japan Mission, Rev. W. 
L. King from the South India Mission. 

Tt ts a Jaw of human nature and of the kingdom of 
heaven that gifts without Jove, and that cannot ine 
spire gratitude, curse both the giver and tho receiver. 
‘tho ono Teacher who knew man through and 
througl, and loved hin infinitely, with a love no 
degradation could destroy, promised gracions rowards 
such as “give even a cup of cold water.” He 
saya nothing of those who hire an agent, or appoint 
committee to boar the refreshing cup to fevered 
fips, Tho greatest lack, the sorest noglect of our 
times, fa the luck, the neglect of perronal, helpful, 


A Methodist postor In Kansaa City lately aaid: “A. 
ehureh is a company of men and women, banded to- 
gether in the name of tho Lord Jeaus Clirist, to do 
whatever he woulddo fhe werebere, The one chief 
object of their existence ix to bring dying men into 
coutact will a living Christ. The church that does 
not do that is & failure.” 


“ Figures do not tell everyting," says a writer in 
the Missionary Herald, but they do iell thia: that 
the Chinese Obristians in America give more than 
American Christians." The figures to which he re- 
fora are these: With a membership of 161 in tho 
various churches of California, the Chineso have 
rived during the past yeur $6,290.40 for ull benor- 
olences, or $39.07 for each member, 


Washington Square Methodist Episeopal Ohurch, 
Now York city, Dr. C, W. Millard, pastor, and Mr. 
John D, Slaytuck, Sunday scliool superintendent, con- 
Unies at the head of all the churches of tle Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in it contributions to Ue mise 
sionary cause, On tho first Sunday of March it 
contributions through the church and Sunday achool 
were over siz thousand dollars, Well done! 


Miss Gortrido Howe, & missionary of the Woman's 
Society, on her return lately from China brought 
with her sevoral Chinese young people to enjoy the 
educational facilities to be obtained in the United 
States She writes to Dr. Baldwin from Ann Arbor, 
Mich,, March 6: “One of the three boys, who is 
only sixteen years old, is.a fairly good Chinese scholar 
and is making a ne rocord in the literary depart 
mont of the university, The other two are in the 
high school. One of our girls, nineteen last Decem- 
‘ber, was read ont to-day as among the first twelve in 
the half-yearly examinations of the medical depart- 
ment in a classof about two hundred, I presume the 
other might well fall in the same roll." 


Pant said ho a debtor, What he owed was 
the Gospel of Christ, He liad It, and it delouged “both 
to the Greoks and to the Barbarians.” How he gave 
it tothem we know. Tlive wo the same Gospel? 
Wo owe it to others. Our family, our frienda, should. 
feel its sweetness and power. Our town and city 
should become better because of it. But this is not 
enough. “Both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians.” 
As much foreign as home miseiong, 

“Tam a debtor and 1 owe three classes of people: 
1, Those who are rich in everything this world calle 
valuabl ) Fot have not Jesus, 2, All those nations 
‘that. aro tho fountalns of earthly wisdom, yet have 

he knowledgo. of God. 3, Those who are low, 
thom the Gospel of Christ, 

it. thout it they are lust, Wo are. 

irs of Christ, and the heathen are his in- 





The Annual Report. 


ut home nnd abroad, ‘Tho introduction 
to the Report saya: 


‘Many of our mission elds have been blessed with gracious 


‘The only Hmalt to our Work fs the monoy Limit. The mls 
slonarien are ready to go. If all the nongivers In the 
‘Methodist Episcopal Chureh would only consent tn 1893 to 
ivy as fact one dollar, We cousd sqwedily add a thousand 
volees to thone which are crying in Lhe moral deserts of tis 
‘World, "* Behold, behold the Lamb 1" 

‘Qur-success has heen great. | 11 far greaterthings than (hum 

ary posible. Organization, careful instruction, the steady. 
‘ontpouring of facts a thorough distribution of missionary 
iiterature, monthly missionary prayer meetings, missionary 
‘serimons bot frotn hearts kindled to holy enthusiusta by con- 
twet With the fives and works of missionary teroes from 
Hil ‘the Apostle to the Gentiles to Wiltinm Butler, founder 
these united will stir the Chureh to its 
geuis. Anew ermade will begin, ‘The miracles of mise 
sions will be repeated over and orer, 


We lim with interest to the summary of the 
Foreign Missions on pages 384 and 386, There are 
210 forvign mate missionaries, an advance of 26, 
‘Thotr names will bo found on pages 42, 403, 404, and 
406 by omitting those of the seven unmarried Indios 
{n the employ of the Society, that of Dr. A. L. Longy 
of Constantinople, Dr. L. N. Wheeler, of Shanghai, 
and Bishop Thoburn, Dr. Long was formerly con 
nected with our Bulgarian Mixsion, and is now doing 
excellent missionary work in Robert Colloge. Dr. 
Wheeler was formerly of our China Mission, and as 
agent of the American Bible Society is helping on 
he mission work fn China, Bishop Thoburn, though: 
4 tlasionary, cannot be classiticd aa belonging to any 
one of tho India Conferences, boing in charge of all of 
them. 

‘There [9 u loss reported of 28 foreign missionaries 
of the Woman's Foreign Missiounry Socioty, but this 
ign mistnke. The figures should show a gain of 17. 
‘Tho names of the 145 missionaries are given on pages 
406, 407, 408, 

We aro disppointed in the totals of membors and 
probationers, aa thore ta a gain of only 385 members 
and # loss of 920 probationers, « net lons of 536. 
éxamiine each mission, and uniting the member 
probationers, Hin a loss in Africa of 204, Central 


China 95, Switzerland 60, 427, Sweden and 
Finland 5, South India 693, Bengal 811—North Indio 
the same figures ag in the last report; all the others 
report an increase, 

‘The figures respecting India are surprising when: 
we have heard for two yeara of the marvellous 
progress made, The figures printed are those com- 
piled and sent last fall from the missions, The figures: 
for North India are those reported to the Conference: 
myear ago Inst Junwary, and the India compiler of 
tho statistics did not gather fresh statistics and 
forward, The great loss in the South India and 
Bongal Couferenees ariges from the fact that, the 
General Conferonce last year having divided these- 
Conferences, the compiler of the statistics probably 
forwarded only those belonging to the territory How 
embraced in these Conferences, when he should have- 
gent the statistics for the entire territory, as the new 
Conferences were not organized until the Inst woek 
of Inst December, und in January of this year. 
Hence our statistics va printed omit several thousand 
members aud probationers in Tniia. We hope to 
give the correct statistics next month. 

‘The statistics so far ws reported slow that in the 
North India, Northwest India. and Bombay Confer 
‘oncesin 1892 there wore 19,592 baptisms, In the North 
India aud Northwest India Confereaces there are 
14,914 members and 26,965 probationers, an Increase 
of over twelve thousand. 


Making Sacrifices that Money may be Given to 
Missi 


BY REY. J. O PECK, DD. 


To-pay I received the letter below, which hus 
touched my heart aa uo coununication has in along 
time. It breathes the spirit of Christ and of sacri- 
fico to a degree tat is rarely seen in our Church. I 
am forbidden to give the name, but I give the letter 
anonymously, 1 know the dear heart that inspired 
it will not object to my making it do servicu for Christ. 
Tcl as follows 

PHILADELPMA, March % 188, 

REY. J.0. Peck: You preaches in our church # few weeks 
ago, Tabernacle Methodist Episcopal Church. Tt wns a mis 
slonury sermon. You spoke about the grent need of money 
to carry on the work in beathen isnds and how eager ther 
were to receive the Word of God where it is preached, If T 
mistake not, you said ft required Mfty dollars to buy ma 
Aerlal to build & shelter (ehape)) for them to worstilp tm 1 
‘oftea thought of the many blemtags Lenjoyed in our en 
Uaghtened land and how happy Lwas In the enjoyment of 
‘this glorious religion. And what could Ido? t then and 
thore promised God if he would give me health and strength: 

do it, I would save allot my earnings 1 possitily could, 
dopriving myself of everything [ could, and save the Ofte 
dollars required to batld a chapel forthe heathen broughk 

of the Tam working hand to rate It 
ink what 1 aun doing it fr. 


connection with this act, a¢ T only 
hy It, which 1 owe to God and hu~ 





The Folts Mission Institute, 


leper ip eh Twill 


ine cin read: this letter without, tour ta the 
thoart and in the eyes? To think of a girl at service 
dopriving herself of everything she possibly can and 
‘saving every dollar she ia ablo, Just out of Jove for 
the perishing souls for whom Christ died! There 
are tons of thousands in our Church better able to 
give fifty dollars to build m native chapel which shall 
‘bear their name, und through whose open doors for 
‘years to come souls slill enter into the kingdom of _ 
‘Christ, or fifty dollars to support ® native pastor, or 
thirty dollars to support n pastor-teacher, over and 
above what they give regularly for missions If 
‘they had the spirit of this pious and consecrated 
working girl to deny thomselves snd save their earn- 
ings to help spread the Gospel, how swiftly the 
money would flow iu und the work of Christ would 
flow on! Let us hear at 150 Fith Avenue, New 
York city, from ton thousand more such willing, 
eolfdenying men and women, 


‘The Folts Mission Institute, 

Biswor Viscest writes as follows of this now aid 
40 Iniasions s00n to be in operation ; 

“In the lown of Herkimer, N. Y,, ia tho home of 
‘Mr. George B, Folts, a leading business man who 
Spenils much of bis time in Now York, Ho fs tntor- 
costed in paper millsand gold mines, {s agenial friend, 
good Methodist, and « big-hearted philanthropist, 
His wife, behind him in nothing that ia good, herself 
-# lewier in woman's missionary work, has Inspired 
ber husband with an ides, which he has already pat 
into bricks and bonds—tho bricks fashioned into a 
‘bullding, and the bonds a source of annual revenue 
for tho support of a unique inatitution—the Polts 
Mission Inatitute, 

Tho {estitute building stands on n large lot, and 
Is Joined to Mr, Folte’s residence. Without children 
‘of their own, full of ssmputhy for the good work of 
foreign and home missions, they have projected a 
schoo! for the training, first, of foreign missionaries; 
second, of home missionaries; third, of Bible students 
who desire with short residence to take special 
courses in tho English Bible. The course of study 
is to adjust itself to this threefold object, 

"A matron will soon be employed, then a super- 
intendent who will have genoral charge, Professor 
Daries, of Lima Seminary, has been appointed at the 
head of the Biblical Department, Other teachers 
will soon be engaged, and the coming autumn the 
Polts Mission Institute will bo formally opened. Tho 
endowment is sufficiont to support good faculty. 
he price of board und tuition will be brought to 
the minimum, Good food, pleasant rooms, rare 
educational facilities, will welcome candidates for 
‘there several ficlds of service in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Folts are #0 deoply interewted. 

“The general administration will be through the 


bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and itis 
boligred that ultimately the 
under the control of the 


will come 


Araditions of our government, but Is also Hkely to phage 
tate an antagonism to American citizens residing in 

wrasse wey loca soencty opt wxpuon ck aus rede 
from China, and to the ultimate prohibition of the exten- 
sion of American civilization or any of tte benefits to that 
great empire, 

Fivo of the bishops were appointed a committee to 
present the latter resolution to the President of the 
‘United States, the Secrotary of Ste, and other au- 
thorities at Washington, and to use all thelr urgeney 
w arrest the execution of the Inwa to go Into opers 
axion in May noxt. 


istration, 


‘Tire Methodist Preachers’ Mecting of San Francisco 
on February 6, 1898, adopted the following resolu. 
tion in reference to the “ Chinose Registration Act 
which was passed May 5, 1892: * 


Reslved, That the San Francisco Methodist Preashors* 
‘Meoting belleve r 1. ‘That this bill fs unjust, workdng groat 
to thousands 


manity. 4, That the whole fore of this bill falls upon the 
Chinese now rvaiidiag in the United States, leading quiet and 
peacestia Hes, and Bot upan those who are seuking to eu~ 
ter the country unlawfully. 5. That China has 

shown a favorable attitude toward this nation, and that she 


Congross of tho United States to repeal this Registration Act 
‘of May 5, 1802, 





‘TIDINGS FROM OUR MISSIONS. 


‘Tie Boys! Schoo! in Sistovs, Bulgaria, isto bo (rans- 
ferred to Rusteliuk, Bulgaria, 

‘The Bombay Guardian of Februnry 11 reports that 
Bishop Thoburts has secured pledges for five lnandrod 
scliolarships for boys and aix hundred for girls, Tho 
scholarships ooat thirty rupees for each pupil, 

‘The Chinese Recorder reports that a leading expo- 


nent of Tnoism, in one of the cities of Central China, » 


‘has received baptivm at tho hauda of Rev, I. 8, 
Little, nnd is followed in the profession of Chria- 
tunity Wy all the members of his family. 

‘Tho Chinese Recorder for February saya that Rev. 
James Jackson, of Kiuklang, China, is preparing a 
commentary on the book of Job, aud has given him- 
self to the propuration of an improved text in the 
Wén-li. “We hope much from his careful scholar. 


NS. Brewator writes from Hinghus, China: 

a rery hopeful outlook in this elty among 
the literary people. Two dogree men bave beon 
baptized within » fow months, and thero aro four 
other degree mon awalting baptism, besides several 
Iiterary mon of vod families.” 4 

Rev. J. W. Krikson writes from Stockholm, 
Sweden, Junuary 27: “St Puul's, in Stockholm, isthe 
‘oldest of our pastoral charges, The seventh of this 
month they celebrated their twenty-fifth anniversary. 
During these 26 yoara 2,068 have beon recelved into 
full counvetion ; of these 606 are still members, 927 
havo removed with certificates, and 108 have died. 
Tu St. Peter's 27 were received into the church on 
January 15, Wo have four pastoral charges in the 
city, and they are all doing well,” 

Good news renches us of progress in different por- 
tions of our Western home field, Among tho itema 
of interest is found the following from Ror, 0, A, 
Smith, who was recently transferred to Pocutello, 
Ida: “We found just six members on arriving, and 
no property. “We wow have property paid for 
amomnting to $4,500, a membership of about 60, a 
Bunday achoo! with an enrollmont of 95. Last year 
the chargo paid a salary of $600 and house; this 
year It is paying $900 and house.” 

‘Tho Muzaffarnagar Cirouit, South India Confor- 
ence, under Rey. J. D, Webb and his band of work- 
ore, made considerable advance last yoar, The most 
important work was among the chumars. During 
tour of the misaionary very sntoresting mooting: 
hold, and a largo number profossed faith in Ohrist by 
baptigm, Notwithstanding this success the presid- 
ing older saya that it {s evident the ground has 
been broken for extensive work among this ol 
people, ‘It is gratifying that the objet men 
ready become Christians, and it expected that 
through them the masses will be T 


Rey. Dennis Osborne, Presiding Kider of the Mus- 
soorie District, Sowih India Conference, last year, ro~ 
ports: “The past year is noteworthy ax marking a 
romarkable advance in the work of the district, and 
in the development of new and important openings. 
Every cireuit has prospered; in the eleven months 
embraced in this statistical year there lave been 
over three thousand Laptiema, and up to present re- 
Port the district takes the lead in gains by baptism: 
‘throughout our mission work in India, Atl the 
chrgex have been faithfully supervised, and devoted 
‘wil and energy have been bestowed by our preachors 
with evidout manifestations of the d-vine blessing. 
‘The district comprises mission stations nt Mussoorie, 
Tajpore, Rurki. Mumffurnagnr, Meerut, Baghpat, 
Patiala, Labore, and Delhi. Bach station mentioned 
‘above lias many substations, some of which are so. 
overgrown and important that they must be formed 
into virenite before long.” 

Rey. George H, Jones writes from Chemulpo, 
Koren, of one of the natives who was an applicant 
for admission to church membership: "He told me 
his religious exporienco. Recently his little daughtor 
wus striéken and lay near death. In tho deep of the 
night, as he sat with heavy heart watching her, she 
seomed already to have passed uway, and in liis grief 
he aye her in his arms and uttered his first prayer to 

God, bogging in the namo of Jesua for the lila of his 
‘ohild. Then an assurance came to him that God had 
granted his petition, snd Wiough she still seemed lifer 
Joga, he put her dows and waited for the day. Then 
tho nelghbora camo xnd bogged him to call the 
moudang—witeh—but be said: ‘No, 1 have ao buai- 
ness with lier any moro,’ His mothertu-law also 
came and determined to take things in her own hands 
and consult the witel, but he stopped her. In reply 
to her uugry temonstrances ho told hor that if any 
appeal was made to ther’ spirits’ the child would die, 
So in timple faith he trusted God, and *the child is 
well to-day." 


Utah Mission Notes. 
BY RRY. J.D. GILLILAM, 

‘Srxcx the ast letter to Tim Gospat 1x Aut Laps 
several have been added to the force already hore. 
Rey, Jol G. Clark, of Canton, N. J., takes the work at 
Scofield and Castle Gate, which was worked Inst year 
by Kov. B. R. Birchall, a local preacher formerly of 
the New Connection of England. Mr. Birchall saw 

month, Cb acee! a member of the Mormon 


ry 16. Rev. Prank J. Beudiey, from the Somtlt 
Kanans Conference, came to tnke the work at Heber 





Notes from Korea. 


‘Diah, making iv all eight new men since Inat June, 
every post of honor filled. More meu will bo needed, 
however, at our next Annual Meeting in June, as 
‘some Of tie ine now here will leave the fold, some 
16 go Ww school, others to permanent positions, 

Rovival firos are burning fn many placos in the 
mission and good Ia being done. 

Two wew churches have been formed from Firat: 
Chiurelt since Inst June, and twenty-five have gono 
from it to Hit Church; still First Church—now 
called the “ Church of the Strangers "—hns more than 
hold ite own, Ono Inndred and twenty-five have 
wulted with Tiff Church in the Inst seven months; 
Liberty Park Church lins a memborship of sixty-two; 
Second Chureh a membership of twenty one, show- 
ing an tmprecodented growth in Salt Lake Motho- 
diam in one year, 

1H. A, Jones, of Logan, reporis forty conversions. 
Joseph Wilkes, of Mount Pleasant; W. M, Crowther, of 
Provo; G. W. Rich, of Payson ; and others report con- 
versions and accessions, ‘The good work goes on, 

‘Miss Mattie E. DoMock lis been appointed to tho 
school at Connon, and Rev. Q RB. Graves to the 
sehool at Benson. 

Miss Belle Peterson, who taught at Elsinore so. 
Jong without a pupil, has boon seat to do city mis- 
‘sionagy work at Provo, 

Rev. G. J. Hecknor, the Scandinavian pastor in 
‘Sult Lake, haa gone to Butte, Mont,, to odit a paper, 

‘Mrs. W. M. Crowther, wife of our pastor at Provo, 
was translated Deconiber 2, 

Tho Mormons aro wring every atone possible and 
sotting the rest on edge in their zeal to procure 
Statehood for Utah, 

‘The Mormons and Judge Zane want it; the non- 
Mormons and Governor Thomas do not want it; flann- 
oli and social reasons being Ue chief objections urged. 

Congressmen want it for political reasona, the 
Mormous for religious reasons, while Christiana op- 
pote it fur moral reasons, 


Notes from Korea, 

‘Mus. Dr. Roserra Suen woon-Hat. writes from So- 
‘oul, Korea, December 14: “Since the Auiwal Meoting 
in August last, when the bishop appointed me to the 
modica! work in the Woman's Hospital, I have treated 
1,429 dispensary patients, admitted 18 into the wards, 
aud bayve made 42 professional out-calla, A number 
of books and Sunday sheets have been sold, and some 
given away, The average attondance at tho Sunday 
sharnvon service in the dispensary lias been twenty. 
Aliree. 

“The now dispensary in connection with the 
Baldwin Chapel, at tho Kast Gate, will soon be fished, 
‘and Texpect to opon medical work there. It prom- 
Tees to be # good field for much-needed work, 

helpers in the on 
pital who are proving very valuable, During the 
Just iroo months I have been called to several 


= 
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great ll ebacpeessst! sot a he ne 


tins Tam sure a8 soon a8 we are able to » follow up 
‘thie work there will be far groator rosults.” 
Dr. W. B. Scranton writos from Sooul, Koren, De 


“ cember 23: “The work of Dr. Hnil ou the Pseng- 


two hundred ond fifty miles from Seoul. Baldwin 
‘Chapel is being built at the Bust Gate, It is the 
gift of a Indy in Ohio after whom it is named, and 
will have & dispensary convected with it, The neigh- 
vorhood shows much intorest in the undertaking. 
“1 could easily and profitably spend all my timein 
‘evangelistic work in this city, 1 have never known a 
time of greater encoursgement in Korea sinos our 
first coming, but there is a great noed for more la- 
borora, The seekers come secking us out and ask- 
ing for instruction, We donot need to hunt them, 
‘but they come tous openly. I have fifteen names 
‘on my list of probationers for this official year. 
“Tasked one why hedesired baptism and iustruc- 
tlon, and he replied, ‘Tam vecking ralvation in the 
life to come tirouglh the merey of Jesus’ Two of 
‘the number have become very active workers. One, 
a soldier, has turned his barracks into # chapel, aw! 
he saya he has seven or eight men who are nearly 
ready to come among us as the result of his work. 
Another hos turned out « moat excellent student, 
“Chemulpe Circuit, in charge of Brovher Jones, is 
developing well. It hus enrolled twenty men «ince 
the Annual Meoting and is the banner charge for col- 
lections. During last Sanday's services two men 
wore on their knees and in tears asking for pardon, 
“A achool in the care of Brother Jones, assisted 
by Brothor Noblo, is going on quioily and on a good 
tasla, It is making its way and will be of Incrous 
{ng valuo ond appreciation as its purpose ix known 
and its mame found to be a statement of fact, A 
School for Rearing Useful Men.’ It Ins forty-two en« 
rolled this your, and an average attendance of twenty: 
six, ranging in nge from eight to twenty-tive yonra, 
“By invitation I was present yesterday at the 
closing exercises of the term to distribute a few small 
prizws the teachers wished to give It was # happy, 
intelligent little company. T asked them why they 
came to the school, and they said wat they might 
the better understand the Biblo, The school ia 
‘known as Christian, and one recently said when lie 
was told that if he entored he must study tho Biblo 
‘asa text-book, If that ia not my reason for going 
to tho school, why should I attend?! Its Chriatian 
churacter is stamped apon it, and we believe most of 
the boys are trying to follow Jesua. 
“One of our native local prenchera baa just re- 
turned from a second trip to the south districts, 
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whore he haabeon preaching and selling books, He 
‘roporta that there are twelve who have been aroused 
and dosire baptinm. ‘This field is almoat new. Our 
‘medical work at the capital and elsowhcre is received 
with marked furor, We are making decided gains, 
and many of us belive we are on the eve of a great 
‘ingathering. Roman Catholicium is forging ahead 
ones more. Protestantism is unmolested. The con- 
sorta of either are not troubled by tio government.” 


BY KEY. M. G, WILCOX. 

Recenter I returned from an interesting aud, I 
trust, profitable tour of tho Iong-bing District, 
Some who read these lines will perhaps remember 
that this district has for years borne « reputation for 
‘turbulence and for uncivil treatment of missionaries 
ond native Christians, 

Now all this seems to bechanged. Nearly every- 
where there was manifested an tnusual eagerness 
to hear the giad tidings of salvation. In scores of 
towns and villages, when the weather permitted, 
crowds gathered to listen to preaching and to buy 
tracts, of which 1 sold large numbers. In a few 
cates the crowds were somewhat boisterous, and 
rather too lavish (n using such epithets aa * foreign 
devil,” ‘foreign dog," and others more polite, but 
nowhere was the slightest violence attempted. In 
imany parts of tho district the Foo-Ohow dialect is 
ot understood, so I was often put to the diseivan- 
tago of speaking through an interpretcr. Still tho 
‘crowds were generally patient aud eager to hear. 

After I had been six weeks on the district the 
weather turned so cold and snowy that it was im- 
possible to secure au audience even of those mast 
friendly to ua, #0 I was obliged to shorten my visit 
& week or two. However, my recent experiences 
fully convinced me that the time has come when we 
should establish a foreign mission station in that 
district, perhaps at Tong-bing city, which is central 
and the capital of the prefecture, Tt seems to me 
hint two missionariea—one a physician—ghould be 
sent as soon a& practicable wo study 
is widely spoken in thet region. 
be retdy for residence and labor in that part of our 
tortitory ws soot a8 an appropriation for the necessary 
buildings could be secured, Our wrethron of 
(ral China are gradyally advancing toward us i 
Kiangsi Province, and we ought to push forward our 
‘outposts till the two mission flelda join. 

Tet me add that our native p 
bers on the Tong-bing 
‘8 foreign station be opened a: soon, possi 
midst. The constant increasing contributions b; 
= Cburch in the home land will . T trust, mak 


portant outstation, 


Concerning the long-bing District, China. 


Personals. 


Sa et aa cae 
eee a ‘Withey and two of ber daughlems, in An- 


hay See ranked frag pe png eae oc 
per steamer Servic, March 11, for Liverpool. Thence they 
trl sll for Bt: Pal de Lean, Afres, to enter Bishop Taye 
lor's Angola work. 
‘Rov. C. P. Hard and family, of India, arrived ty New 


Hewett, Mixs Alico Hayward, nnd Miss Maggie Collard. 
Ror. G, B. Smyth, of our Moo-Chow Mission, bas arrived 


Anglo-Chinese College, and on the Foklen Christian Ad- 
‘vocate. 


Missionary Literature, 
‘The Deaconess and Her Vocation, by Yshop Thobura, 
is published by itunt & Faton, at alxty conts, "The contents 


Modern 
es: and Her Vocation. Many now features of this most 


‘viewed movement are here discussed, and thé reading of 
he Dook will enable us toxee What a grand work ts being 
done, and can be done through Sts instrumentality. 

Mactagascar, Its Missionaries and Martyrs. ts written: 
by William Jobn ‘Townend, DD. and published by the 
Fleming Uf, Revell Company, at seventy-fve cents. ‘The in« 
troduction, 


told. ‘The London Missionary Society 5a ee 
success in the mlexlons In Madagascar, reporting 7) 
Gained native miuisters, more than 6000 other preachers 
‘and teachers, over 6,000 chureb members, and 200,000 ad~ 
herwnts, exclusive of nearly 100,000 scholars, ‘This book 1s 
‘kn excolient one for our Sunday wehool 

Huot & Eaton are publishing sume excellent manunls, 
under the name of “Th ‘Minute Supplemental Le 
sons for the Sunday School.” at alxty conte por doxen, poste 
‘age prepaid. ‘They are prepared by Judge L. . fitehoook, 
superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday school ta 
‘Chicopes, Mass. The series of seven books embrace; 3. ‘The 


Winter én North China, dy Rev. T. M. Morris, de- 
ses arora eae ee ‘Richard Glover from 
gland 
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CHINESE GIRL SLAVERY. 
BY REY. D. DAVIES MOORE, OF PRNANG. 


thanks are due to the Hong-Kong Daily Press for the way it has 
recently brought this subject before the public. It is an intricate subject, 
and the instance registered by that journal is typical, and brings out at least 
one fact concerning this hideous system of slavery that should be most atten- 
tively noted both by Christian workers here and the churches at home. 

An unfortunate girl in “ Possession Street,” Hong-Kong (the italics are mine), be- 
came truly attached to a European who met her there. He wished to make her his 
wife. The “pocket-mother” demanded from him $2,300 for the manumission of the 
girl, He only possessed $2,000, which she refused to take. The negotiation had to 
break off. The unhappy girl committed suicide ! 

Now, in all these houses, by British ordinance of 1890, there are posted notices in 
Chinese and English, informing the girls that they are at full liberty to leave any mo- 
inentthey please. The unfortunate girl referred to must have known this ; either through 
the notices or her English suitor. Yetshedid not attempt to leave, but killed herself. 
Wherefore? Let what the Dress professes to give upon this subject as incontrovertible 
facts be well noted. 

‘There is a fixed belief among the Chinese that unless a girl is paid for in hard 
cash, and to every cent, in this world, there will have to be a settling in the next, and 
that unless a dona fide purchaser comes forward, she must remain in slavery so dong as 
she lives. The Press says, “A Chinese woman would never think of effecting her 
escape for the purpose of evading this blood money.” Legislature, ordinance, British 

ion, can, therefore, never touch the case of these wretched slave girls eo long 
as the establishments exist. 

It is for this fact that we must be profoundly grateful to our local papers. It is 
one of the strongest pleas from the chivalrous standpoint of missions, for Christian 
work among the women of China that has ever been brought before the public, It 
is an unintended, but a loud, call from the British press and the British government in 
these colonies to the ranks of the nineteenth: pratt 
confession is ample. Le ‘ 


. But herein is the 
high reward for which o i—that each girl child 
taught and enlightened am outward by a geometrical 
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progression, do what English law and protection cannot do, liberate the women of 
China from gocial tyrannies and vices whose roots are fastened back in the ages they 
venerate, and which can only be broken by their own hands bidden by their own en- 
lightened hearts, 

Just one year ago I had the honor of opening in Penang, a city of one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand souls, what was then and is now the only school or mission school 
for native girls. It was called the Anglo-Chinese Girls’ School. The Methodist Epis 
copal Mission had no lady worker on the ground, and that fact may partly account for 
the difficulty experienced for months in getting girls to come. After six months of 
daily search for pupils, I was only able to report four girls at the Annual Meeting. 

But we are now seeing the fruit of our work in the changing attitude of many of 
the influential Baba Chinese toward female enlightenment. Our school roll at 
present registers twenty-eight, although some of these are very little boys coming 
with their sisters. Our teacher, an earnest Christian woman of this city, combines 
considerable zenana work with her duties as teacher. A definite part of each day is 
spent in Christian instruction and in learning Christian hymns, which they sing very 
sweetly. 

rsa of the mothers (they frequently visit the school) was present lately daring 
the whole day. Our teacher felt a little afraid when she came to the hour of Bible 
teaching lest this novice would be so alarmed as to lead her own child and others from 
the school. But she did not hesitate. The novice became more and more interested as the 
lesson went on. At its conclusion she arose, came up to the teacher's desk, and said 
very earnestly in Malay: “Mem, banyak baik itu, walan sahyapunia anak korang 
dingar sama itu macham, pukol sama dia quot.’ For which an American mother 
would say: “Mam, that is first-class; if this child of mine does not attend to that sort 
of teaching, give ita sound thrashing.” 

Such incidents as these cheer our hearts, We perceive that the fear of our Chris- 
tian teaching is growing less. Indeed, I believe the dread that exists is not so much 
against Christianity, but rather lest Chinese children should in our schools lose Chinese 
instincts and custome, and be led to adopt European ways and dress. 

The Chinese have no love for Europeans, and it is not surprising. In this school I 
have three baptized Anglo-Chinese children, One day, thinking to please me, they came 
to school in English dresses. They had lost all their good looks. The other children 
gazed fearfully upon them, That evening I called upon their mother and grandmother, 
and gently requested that the English dresses might be put away and the becoming 
Chinese costume worn next day at school, To my joy this was done. It is no part of 
our aim to denationalize the Chinese, Chinese children in Chinese dress are very pretty ; 
in English dress they look absurd ; and Christianity does not consist in what people 
weur, 

In Penang there are numbers of little girls whocould be got to school, but who are 
too poor to pay, say sixty cents a week, for jinrikisha hire, and they may not walk. We 
are in need of nicely illustrated Scripture books and picture cards, and also it has be- 
come necessary to have an assistant her. i fund. 

Perhaps some American girls ad jis new scho r-distant Penang will 
feel like doing som 0 help on thi 20 th ittle Baba sisters of the 
far East, : r 

The government has recentl: itted | the Anglo-Chinese Girls” 
School as an educational institutic thi the government grant- 
in-aid schools, But it 1 0 e ive therefrom financial 
benefit, and in the meantim« © t nt 
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CANTONESE FOLKLORE. 


BY MES, D. DAVIES MOORK OF PENANG, 


HINESE folklore is full of strange superstitions and stories told by 
the old to the young from generation to generation, Many of these are 
attractive not only on account of their weird fancies, but for the close 
similarity they bear to the Aryan fairy tales and superstitions that have 

been handed down to us from our Celtic and German ancestors. If it will be of inter 
est to your youthful readers who love a fairy tale, or to some of your older readers who 
like to dip into the study of comparative folklore, I shall be glad to send to them an 
occasional paper containing contributions from the store of Cantonese household stories 
and omens that I have heard repeated over and over again in the province of Canton 
in the language of the people ever since the time of my babyhood. 

To the Chinese the sky, the waters, and the earth are peopled with good and 
bad spirits, who constantly need to be pleased or propitiated, 

Thus among the vast and as commonly supposed unpoetical and impassive popula- 
tions of China we find ourselves in the midst of a region of poetical fancy as interesting 
at least as that of the old Anglo-Saxons, who peopled their hills and dales, fountains 
and trees with great and small, lovely and hideous spirita of nature. 

In China, or even here among the Chinese settled in the Straits Colonies, as we 
walk or drive through a countryside village at the time of sunset, we observe at the 
foot of some tree, or the margin of some little stream flowing past the door of a 
humble Chinese cabin, a tiny red taper. This is a religious poetical tribute to the 
spirit of the tree or brook. It glows every evening in the deepening shadows, and itis 
at least more true and beautiful than the blank materialism which can see no traces of 
spirit in the sounds and sights of nature. It is also much more hopeful of better things 
for the Chinese when they shall loarn to substitute the “ Love of the Spirit” for the 
spirits of nature, so'fickle and gruesome. 

‘The Chinese hold an unbounded belief in the influence upon their lives and for- 
tunes of good and bad spirits; and their acts of worship are therefore directed toward 
these agencies of weal and woe. 

Thus religion as practiced by the people of China is a system of rites addressed to 
those particular spirits which for the time being are supposed to be exercising some in- 
fluence for good or evil upon the life, health, or fortune of the community, household, 
or individual, 

The most common instance of these superstitious rites is the evening burning of 
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remedies are wonderfully efficacious, but that these medicines are professedly given for 
the spirit who is said to be causing the trouble. Just as though a boy had eaten young 
apples, and his mother, seeing him sick, said that in those apples was a bad spirit, 
and then gave him a cup of castor oil, saying, * This is to drive out the bad spirit yon 
have swallowed, my boy.” TI haye sometimes seen a girl bitten by a centipede, and the 
people would say that into that creature had entered a spirit, which for some 
cause hated the girl and so made the centipede bite her. The girl would then go to 
the temple to find what had caused the ill-will of the spirits, and what she should do to 
be healed. ‘The medicine given would probably be a powder to be applied, composed 
of the dried bodies of centipedes, which would likely act as an antidote. 

It is interesting psychologically to study the beliefs and the practices of the Can- 
tonese as to doubles: the possibility of a part of the soul going ont of the body while 
the rest of it remains in the body, or the entire soul issuing from the body while the 
latter remains living, only giving symptoms of the loss suffered by states varying from 
a trance to that ofa sickness of mind or body more or less severe. Indeed the belief 
in this parting of soul and body, or of the sundering of the soul itself, is so wide that 
in every illness it is held that some evil spirit has caused such injury to the soul. For 
instance a girl is bitten by a dog, of which the Chinese are always very much afraid. 
AAn envious spirit has made the dog bite the child, and the spirit has either taken away 
the soul of the girl to wander here and there, or has sent her soul into the dog. The 
friends cannot be certain which, and therefore two things are done for her recovery. 

First, if possible, a bunch of the dog's hair is got and hung by a string about the 
patient’s neck. If the doy cannot be caught another unfortunate canine is secured and 
killed and his blood is sprinkled upon the face of the bitten girl. By doing this it is 
supposed some sort of sympathy or kinship will be established between the child and 
the dog into whose body her soul may have entered, and that thesoul may thus be led 
to or permitted to come back again to its own body. 

Secondly, the friends of the girl not feeling sure that her soul is in the dog, but 
may be wandering about with the bad ghost, tuke some of her clothing and go to the 
crossroads, here first they burn joss sticks to propitiate the spirits, and then scatter 
cooked rice and sweet cakes upon the ground. Then they shake the clothes up and 
down in the air, crying ont as they do so, “Come here; come home and eat ; come, 
here are nice clothes for you.” 

‘This cry is addressed to the soul of the child, The clothes are then taken home and 
put upon the girl. In the clothes is the errant soul, which is thus restored to the 
child. 

‘This latter rite is performed in all cases of fright. In a scare of any kind the first 
cause of it is attributed to some spirit who has taken this method of frightening the 
soul out of the body, to get posse: of it. It reminds us of the common English ex- 
pression, “ frightened out of one’s life.’ 

‘The gpirits are supposed to have great power over children, operating with occult 
guile upon their innocence. Cantones do not tell of children being kid- 
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beat the bed violently upon the earth, crying as they do so, “Come home, come hotne.” 
‘Thus they invite the soul of the child away from the kidnapping spirit ; and if they 
succeed in enticing it back the child will recover, It is here we get some light upon 
another strange custom among Chinese mothers, Upon the dead bodies of little babies 
one often sees marks made with red or blue dye. These are placed there by the 
mother after its death to show her disgust with the child for leaving her. It means, 
“You need never come back again ; if yon do, you will be known by this mark ; or if 
you go into some other family, they will know you to be a bad one.” 

‘This superstition sometimes creates cruelty, for if a child happens to be born with 
a mark upon it, this is taken asa sign that it isa child of mischief, and it is treated 
with suspicion ; though many mothers wishing to bring up a child will only treat such 
4 one very carefully and yigilantly lest it shonld algo slip through their fingers and go 
off to be born into some other home. 

‘These superstitions, as I shall show at another time, have a powerful bearing upon 
the progress of Christianity among the Chinese. 


THE HINDUISM OF INDIA. 


BY Stk WILLIAM W. HUNTER, 
{An extruct from paper read before the Soctety of Arts In London.) 

UISM is a social organization and religious confederacy. As a social 
organization it rests on caste, with its roots deep down in the tribal elements 
of the Indian people. Asa religious confederacy it represents the coalition 
of the cultared faith of the Brahmans with the ruder rites and materialistic 

beliefs of the more backward races. In both aspects Hinduism is a deliberate system 
of compromise. For the highest minds it has a monotheism as pure and more pbilo- 
sophical than the monotheism of Islam, To less elevated thinkers it presents the tri- 
une conception of the deity as the Creator, the Preserver, and the Destroyer—with 
the deeper doctrine superadded that destruction and reproduction are fundamentally 
one and the same process. To the materialistic multitude it offers the infinite phases 
of divine power as objects of adoration, with calin indifference as to whether they are 
worshiped as symbols of the unseen Godhead. or as bits of tinsel and blocks of wood 
and stone, It resolutely accepts the position that the spiritual needs of races differ in 

velo} nd that man most naturally wors! 
On this foundation Hinduism has built 
1g structure of Indian ritual and belief. 
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Vaisyas of the North and West, the Shahas, Telis, and Tambulis of eastern Bengal, the 
goldsmiths of Madras, and the semiaboriginal warrior tribes, or so-called Rajputs, in 
numerous parts of India, In some cases they have abandoned their laborious low-caste 
ocenpations for higher employments. In others, they pase assumed the sacred thread 
of the Twice-born, 

Bat, in addition to such individual examples, the aeantand presentment of a higher 
caste life tends to a general upward movement in religious restraints as the wealth of 
the population increases, The backward races outside the pale of Hinduism set ap a 
Hindu priest and a Hindu god, and become recognized as low-caste Hindus. The more 
energetic or more fortunate of the low castes within the Hindu pale gradually raise 
themselves to higher standards of ceremonial purity. There is, therefore, a plasticity 
as well as a rigidity in caste. Its plasticity has enabled Hinduism to adapt itself to 
widely diverse stages of social progress, and to incorporate the various races which 
make up the Indian people. Its rigidity has wiven permanence to the composite body 
thus formed. ach caste is, in some measure, a trade guild, a mutual insurance society, 
and a religious sect, But the mass of them are dominated by two ideas—a communal 
life within the caste itself, and a higher life of ceremonial purity beyond. 

‘The work of Hinduism has been to organize the Indian races in every stage of 
their progress and under many forms of political government, Its plastic conservatigm 
quickly disclosed a capacity of adapting itself to British rule, For a time, indeed, 
there scemed to bea difficulty, Hinduism makes a social rise dependent upon an 
increase in ceremonial purity. In the new world of British India social advancement 
depends upon individual exertion and secular success, The Hindu system told in favor 
of ceremonial restraints; the Englixh system told against them, But English education, 
which created the difficulty, also found an escape from it. For Brahman theology 
declares that later customs, or later doctrines, are less binding than the older sacred 
books, and has always allowed an appeal back from the Puranas of medimval Hindu- 
ism to the ancient Veda. This appeal has been boldly made by the edueated Hindus 
under British rule, and it is found that the most irksome ceremonial restraints of 
modern Hinduism derive no support from that venerable scripture, 

Even the orthodox educated Brahmans now perceive that those restraints rest upon 
medieval custom, and not upon Vedic inspiration; and they are gradually admitting 
that custom, although not lightly to be changed, must, in the end, adjust itself to the 
conditions of modern life. In regard to widow burning, to infant marriage, to widow 
re-marriage, to crossing the Black Water, and to various inhuman rites—the appeal to 
the Veda has been successfully made. In some cases the custom has been given up; 
in others it is seen to depend on religious or domestic usages, which, however binding, 
are yet bese of change. Hi ag solved rank social problems of the new 
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duism has, therefore, a twofold power of adapting itself to the needs of each age by an 
internal process of incorporation or adjustment on the basis of caste, and by an external 
process of throwing off new religious outgrowths, or spiritual brotherhoods, Into the 
midst of this ancient and powerful organization a new religions foree has in our 
century thrust itself; a force animated by a profoundly different spirit. It is Chris- 
tianity. 


“HOW WE SELL OPIUM IN INDIA” 


BY AN EX-TREASULY OFFICER. 


S public opinion has concerned itself with the opium question, a sketch of the 
manner in which the drug passes from the hands of the British Indian Govern- 
ment to the pallid Aabitués of the oriental opium dens cannot but be of in- 
terest. Picture to yourself the dusty, sun scorched cutchery of one of the 

districts of British India ; a cluster of flat roofed stucco honses, bathed in the golden 
air, where the kites and eagles circle high up in the incandescent blue; a broad tank 
close by, dimpled with rosy lotuses; or a glistening river, lazily lapping its yellow 
sands, fringed with the bluish plumes of the date trees ; groves of scented oleanders, 
or dark green acacias with rich masses of flannel colored flowers, On the grass be- 
neath the trees groups of dusky Hindus and Mussulmans, with bright colored scarfs and 
turbans, discussing, amid much gesticulation, the chances of the suit or criminal case 
that has brought them to the magistrate’s court. In one corner is the barred and 
bolted treasury, marked out from the rest by the guard of native policemen, in blue 
jackets and crimson turbans, carrying bayoneted rifles, and patrolling slowly up and 
down outside the treasury windows. 

Among the motley crowd of natives, litigants, vakils, witnesses, and Ioud-voiced 
hucketers of betel, pan, and treacle smeared rice, three or four waiting languidly beside 
the treasury door are conspicuous, Their emaciated faces and yellow, withered skins, 
and the unnatural brilliance of their eyes, to everyone familiar with the East mark 
them out at once as the thralls 1. These men are licensed dealers, who suffer 
in their ‘own persons the tyranny of the fascinating poison they retail. They have 
come, as they come every morning, ‘ily supply of opium, which will be dis- 
tributed presently t east he officer in charge arrives, 

The treasury of is | ly ropean, & young covenanted civilian, who left 
England a year or two before of a philanthropic longing to civilize and elevate our 
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the treasury, each requiring perhaps a seer, or two pounds’ weight, of 
ium, for which they pay a sum of twenty-eight rapees—sbout £2 sterling—per seer, 
Tatoeahsg abi rialion vattste of opinm in white muslin cloths, and armed with 
their excise passes bearing the treasury officer’s signature, they make their salamsand 
depart to the lanes and huts of the bazaar, happy in their office as the new ministers of 
the Ivory Gate of Paradise. 

In a different section of thegame cutchery is being enacted another little drama, over 
which the patron saint Opium also presides. A police officer has brought up a culprit, 
whose withered skin and brilliant eyes testify to his fervent worship of the vaporous 
patron saint, and who stands charged with being in possession of a quantity of opium 
slightly in excess of the amount allowed by law without a special license. The native 
police officer, after taking the oath, “Before Ishwara, I promise that the evidence I 
give in this case shall be true, that I shall tell no lies, and that I shall conceal noth- 
ing,” swears that, being led to" suspect the prisoner, he searched him in the bazaar, and 
finding in his possession a quantity of opium exceeding the amount permitted to 
anyone but a licensed dealer—the amount allowed being about four ounces—he arrested 
him ander the opium smuggling acts. The police officer is corroborated by the 
Daroga, the native functionary in charge of the station, and the case appears fully 
proved. The prisoner asserts—they always do in opium-smuggling cases—that the 
excess amount in his possession was not his own, but was given to him to hold fora few 
minutes by his brother, also an inveterate opium smoker, who had gone to the village 
tank to bathe. The brother, who also bears in his eyes the fervor of devotion, supports 
this evidence, which, however, the police absolutely deny, Then follow the mutual re- 
criminations, the cross swearing, an¢ accusations of bribery and perjury that every 
Indian magistrate is so familiar { ‘and the case is finally decided against the 
prisoner, who is sentenced to a fine of ten rupees and six months’ imprisonment, with 
hard labor. 

‘The police are further ordered to confiscate and destroy the black, ugly lump of 
opium found on the prisoner, and he | iis brot! it with hungry, haggard 
eyes, as the Daroga carries it out of t loved drug disappears the 
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they drink in again the pungent fumes that wreck both mind and body—feel, perhaps, 
a thrill of virtuous gratulation, remembering that by their self-immolation they are help- 
ing to pay the imperial revenues of India; that they are adding their quota to the 
Jaca of rupees that are to provide for the civilization and regeneration of their dusky 
fellow-countrymen, and contributing their mite to the tribute of their conquered land. 

Perhaps, in the rosy dreams that wrap them, as they fade from the sense of their 
emaciated limbs and pallid faces ; in the magic wreaths of their narcotic god, they are 
blessed with visions of themselves ushered by celestial messengers into some lotus- 
throned paradise, receiving the benign favor of the deities and the fervent blessings of 
their fellow-countrymen in recognition of all these benefactions, which they, as payers 
of Indian revenue, willingly bestow. 

Perhaps, when quitting altogether the confines of this sordid earth, in the vapory 
embraces of their charmer, they soar to the regions of pure principle and essence unde~ 
filed, they are able at last to grasp in full perception the famous dogma, that “the vices 
and sins of men are the best friends of finance ministers,” 


THE TRIUMPHS OF CHRISTIANITY REPEATED. 
BY J, 0, PECK, D.D. 


HE early triumphs of Christianity are being repeated in our foreign missions 

‘to-day. Primitive Christianity in Europe met face to face a solid wall of 

paganism; our missions to-day in heathen lands are confronted by the solid 

millions of heathenism. The initial work, then and now, must be slow at 

first, while they are laying the foundations, creating Christian literature, and preparing 
the way for the glorious triumphs of the Gospel. 

Again, we must remember the material with which missionary operations have to 
deal—the heathen. Their minds are clouded and darkened by gross superstitions 
which have come down for ages from past generations; they know nothing of Chris- 
tian truth or of the Christ who died for them. Into this abyss of darkness concerning 
Christian truth the light must penetrate slowly, both in the nation and in individual 
minds. Two necessary facts follow from the above statement: 

1. The work of missions must proceed in a moderate degree in its earlier stages. 
This may be followed in a subsequent stage of the work by remarkable revivals and 
the ingathering of tens of thousands, 

‘idual mind and conscience must also develop gradually. It 
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discounted and decried the genuineness of their conversion. Such criticism is unphilo- 
sophical and untrue. They must be made babes before they are strong men, but they 
are no less genuine humanity as babes than as men. Many of these converts in heathen 
lands show most remarkable genuineness and make rapid progress, The converts in In- 
dia to-day will average better and purer than the converts of primitive Christianity 
under Paul in Asia Minor, or under St, Augustine in England, when our forefathers 
became Christians. After their conversion from heathenism and profession of faith in 
the Christian religion, they are not left to be babes, but are instructed most diligently, 
and urged forward to rest not until they have been regenerated by the Holy Ghost and 
have the witness of the Spirit to that work. Thousands of them can give as clear evi- 
dence of spiritual life and the conscious indwelling of the Spirit of God as any Christian 
in America, 

Let me substantiate this great historical problem to which 1 have referred by 
quoting from a private letter from the Rey. Abel Stevens, D.D., LL.D., the great his- 
torian of Methodism. A few years ago he visited our foreign missions, and for months 
investigated with the sympathy of a Christian and the criticalness of an historian the 
work therein being wronght. He las been moved to greater interest and larger con- 
tributions by what he saw, In the letter he says: 

Thope you meet effectually the common criticfam that the multitudinous conversions there cannot be 
personal examplos of regeneration. This is doubtioss the case (in many inatances), but Ia no valid objection. 
‘These multitudes are at least rescued from (dolatry; they abandon their paganism, and that is a great result ; 
they aro thus proparod for further instruction aud guidance into the personal, spiritual lite, ‘This preliminary 
reclamation from henthenism is more than “balf the battle.” ‘The remarkable movement now going on in 
porthern India reminds us of the conversion of the European tribes and notions, those especially from whom 
the bost Christianity now in Europe, as alyo our own in America, has proceeded. A chief of a tribe, a 
prince or a princess, being convorted and bapuzed by a missionary, the wliole tribe or nation hasten to be 
baptized. They are not at first personally regenerated, but |t is a great achievement to eliminate their pagan- 
jam, and they were thus initiated Into the way of eternal life, ‘Thus the old missionaries from Ireland and 
Beotland, as well as Augustine from [raly, the apostle of England, converted northern Kurope, a8 Methodism 
is now converting northoru fodia. Ulfilas thus rescued the tribes north of the Danube, and first gave them 
the translated Scriptures. ‘Thus started the grent Teutonic Christianity which is now saving the world. Our 
people #hould be told this groat historic lesson, and not hesitate a momeut to march with uplifted banners 
from conquering to conquer all over the world. God, by hls own pillar of cloud by day and fire iby night, is 
fending the way. 


CONSCIENCE MISSIONARY MONEY. 


was Sunday morning, which accounted for Mr. Portley’s feeling languid. 

He always felt languid on Sundays, Perhaps it was the effect of the 

extra hourin bed with which he used to indulge himself on that particular 

day, or, possibly, as he preferred to think, of the wear and tear of six 

week days in the city. But whatever the cause, when Mr. Portley entered the break- 
fast room and surveyed the comfortable sce the brightly blazing fire, it was 
forced upon him that, as a sort juty to hi f, he ought not to go to church that 
morning. Religion, he reas hould | be a weariness to the flesh, and he really 
had earned his day of rest. the | thing, you know, to enter on 
. ith a jaded mind. Yes, on the 
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Tt is the missionary Sunday, father,” she said in a tone of expostulation, when he 
told her she must go alone. 

“ Ah, yes, quite so. Very good cause; I will give you sixpence to put in the plate 
for me, my dear,” replied Mr, Portley, and when the table had been cleared he wheeled 
round his chair to the middle of the tire, and resigned himself to a meditative doze. 

‘The sound of bells was in his ears. The people were all out, he knew, in Sunday 
attire, with faces turned toward the house of God. He thought of his daughter alone 
in the family pew, and then his mind wandered back to the days when she was so little 
she had to be lifted on the seat when the singing began. Her mother was there then 
and their only son. 

The thought of him wafted Mr. Portley’s mind far off to the prairies. In imagin- 
ation he saw a lonely youth sitting disconsolately by the door of « rough log hut, gaz- 
ing intently toward the smooth horizon line of brown dry grass, over which hung the 
mirage like an wrial lake, Then across the plain he fancied he saw a solitary horseman 
advance, The youth rose to meet him, and he perceived that the two sat on the bench 
together, and the visitor began to read from a well-worn volume, Mr, Portley be- 
thought himself that this must be the missionary his son had told him of, who rode so 
many miles across the prairies to bring the means of grace to the scattered settlers and 
solitary farmers of the far, far West. Somehow his mind woud ran on missionaries. 
It was his daughter’s remark bearing fruit. ‘Then he began to think of the thousands 
of other fathers’ sons scattered over England's vast colonial empire, and he wondered 
whether the missionaries had found them out. After this he began to speculate, as 
was natural for a city man, on the problem, “ Who puid these missionaries?” “The 
poor beggars can’t pay them out there,” he said half aloud, bethinking him of several 
subsidies he had been forced to send out to his own lad in early days. The farmers 
haye enough to do to provide for themselves. And then think of a missionary with a 
circuit to travel of three thousand miles, and perhaps only meeting three hundred peo- 
ple, poor cow boys and hired hands, most of them. It was a new thought to him, that 
the great missionary societies had the vast fields of British colonies to labor in, 

‘Then his thoughts took another turn. He reflected how useful his son would have 
been to him in England. That led him to think of his business, and the events of the 
week. There had been a shipment of small arms to the west coast of Africa, He 
recollected seeing the iron-bound packages lowered onto the trolley ag he stood on the 
dock quay, and as he thought of these consignments his mind wandered away to sea 
once more, accompanying the cargo ship across the great gray ocean. 

Again the missionary appeared (how persistent: this missionary was), this time dis- 
coursing to a crowd of rough sailors in the dingy between decks of the bark, Anon, 
he was at the coast of Africa, He saw the long low hills, the sandy beach, the break- 
ing surf, the stunted palms, and the wattle huts. In his imagination he was ashore 
now. He saw the drunken sailors inciting the poor savages to drink. He saw the guns 
and the fire water of civilized Europe in the African kraal. Then once more the mis- 
sionary appeared, and Mr. Portley began to realize what the difficulty must be of 
preaching a Gospel of peace with the tokens of war at his elbow, He thought of the 
hardships of a missionary’s life; of the dysentery, the malaria, the fever, the thousand 
insect pests, the perils of wild | beasts and wilder men—and then he thought of the six- 

nar y cause; and something almost akin to shame began 
n’t sent that sixpence. Sixpence wouldn’t go very 
far in the mission field. 

And how very great that field ‘India ! Fancy India with its millions, and China 

nethi ealings with a house in Hong- 





Kong. Why, they said that there were four hundred millions in China, and if all the 
missionaries out there were planted down in parishes like clergymen at home, each one 
would have to evangelize a district containing a million souls at least, and all heathens, 
too, brought up in it, Why the idea was perfectly preposterous! Were the societies 
asleep ? why didn’t they send ont more men? “ Just think,” he said to himself, “of a 
business undermanned like that! But, and here his conscience began to whisper, per- 
haps he was to blame. Had he ever given to the mission cause? He remembered 
dropping halfpence into the box when he was a tiny boy, and he had given a 
sixpence now and then since, that was all. He really must send something, if only as 
conscience money. His old uncle made all his money in India. Some of his savings 
had found their way to Mr. Portley’s pocket. “Ah! there were fortunes to be made 
in those days,” he said, meditatively ; “ England has had her millions out of those old 
Indian principalities, I wonder how many missionaries are out there now? Quite 
handful I suppose; and yet we owe those Hindus a big debt of Gospel teaching in re- 
turn for all the money we have had of them and the opium we have made them smoke, 
Til speak to our firm, and ask them to subscribe, forthey’ve made many a thousand in’ 
Todia in their time. It is perfectly surprising how blind rich peopleare to their duties, 
Our house ought to give a hundred at least.” But at this point, conscience began to 
whisper: “And you too, Mr. Portley. Do you owe nothing tothe Lord? What 
would Christian England have been, if the Church of old had cared as little for the 
foreign mission field as you?” Conscience was getting quite troublesome! Mr, 
Portley felt actually and genuinely ashamed of that sixpence. 

But at this particular moment his daughter returned with her bright Sunday face, 
and a bundle of missionary papers. All that afternoon Mr. Portley sat indoors and 
read them with an interest he had never felt before. What a mighty work the mis- 


sionary work was, and then the refrain of the old missionary hymn began to run 
through his brain: 
“Can we, whose souls are lighted with wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted the Innup of life deny 2" 


The familiar words deepened the impression already working on his mind. The 
greatness of England’s obligation rose up before him for mercies in the past and the 
enormous responsibility resting on her Church to fulfill Christ’s command to preach the 
Gospel to every creature. And when, that evening a thought sneaked into his mind 
suggested doubtless by something he had read, that charity began at home, and there 
was plenty for English money to do in English slums—he met it manfully, for his con- 
‘science was awake; and he saw for the first time the meaning of that misused adage, 
«For England’s home is wherever her children dwell.” Mr. Portley went to church 
that evening, and when the bag came round, the coin he dropped in was gold. It was 
Mr, Portley’s conscience money.— English Tract, 
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hie one 
A were killed. ‘Their deaths are the subs 
D mourning during the first ten days, 


d the period aa a timo for a carnival, 
tho Mohammodans honor tho out begging their daily food. 1h must needs be Freeh 
they are numerous, for every Burman ts mado a monk ; 
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for somy part of his Ife, if only for a week or two; 
otherwise he would never acquire grace to accumu- 
Ate merit enough to improve bis lot in the many 


fn a spire with a gilt umbrella surmounting it, and 
sometimes gilt from top to bottom. They are to be 
secu in immensesnumbers all over the country, not 
only in the towns sud villages, but even fn the open 
country, especially on the sides and summits of 
hills, To build a pagoda is the greatest of all 
works of merit, and is supposed to bring one well 
on toward Nirvana, that coveted state of cternal 
cessation from existeuce and from all the sorrow 
and trouble supposed to be necessarily nssociated 
with existence, 

‘The pariah dog is an animal wel! known to every 
resident in the East; but of all oriental countries, 
furoly no other ia so overrun with this post as Upper 
Burma is, Homeless, Jean, mangy, and forlorn, he 
belongs to nobody, but roams over the city with 
troops of others like himself, picking up a precarious 
Kving as he cau, habituated to cating the vilest of 
refiixe, until at last he lies down to die, and the 
vultures make short work of him, “Why not put 
him out of his mivery?" Well, yea, you could do 
‘that, und it would be # real mercy, but then this ia a 
Buddiist country, and the law, “Thou shalt not 
kill," is applied #8 much to the lower animals as to 
man, The doctring of transmigration makes all 
human and animal life of the samo nature and inter 
changeable, #0 that if you kill n dog you dou't know 
‘but you may have put to death your decensed grand. 
father who hus reappeared in the flea in this form. 
— Wesleyan Methodist Church Record, 


A Hopeful Movement in North India. 
BY J. J. UCAS, TD, OF ALLAHABAD, 
For a few years past thero has been a movement 
‘of the lower castes in North India toward the Church. 
In some districts thousands of Mebtars and C1 


both Hind 
‘on the outakirts if 


and another 


A Hopeful Movement in North India. 


they live in settlements by themsclves. They aro 
‘not allowed to draw water from the public wells, nor 
bathe in the public tanks. Again and again hare 
riots been cwused by attempts on their part, even 
after their baptiam, to draw water from wells used 
in common by the higher castes, The presence of a 


Mohtir boy In a public school would soon empty it. 
ee coment a cae ee there is able to, 


pany, 

the serfs of the Zamindar, or land 

fare the scavengers of the citios and towne, ‘The 
‘Hindus of caste would not for the very highest re- 
mounoration take away the bodien of dead animals 
and the sewerage of the towns, Thix work falls to 
‘the Melitars and Chuhras, and many of them have 
no scruples ns to cating these dead animals, Nor 
have they scruples against strong drink. They are 
idolators, with many superstitious beliefs and prac 
tices. 


‘This is one side of the picture. The other is that 
as o class they are industrious, healthy, contented, 
Jovers of their homes and families. They have no 
gonana system, their wives working in the streetsand 
fields ag do their husbands, While child marriage 
is common among them, tho widows are allowed to 
marry. Although they are far behind the Brahmans 
in intelligence and natural capacity, still many of 
them are quick to learn, and in some instances have 
shown that they noed only a fhir fed, a little favor, 
and time tolift themselves out of the low estate into 
which they have fallen. 

‘We are now prepared to answer tho question, 
“What has Jed to thoir baptism by the thousands, 
sometimes hundreds in a day or within a few days?" 
First, neither Hindulym or Mohammedaniem has 
done anything to lift up these poor people. On the 
contrary, the stability of Hinduism depends on keep 
ing them in the position of menialx. Were the Mehx 
tars to refuse to do the work they have been doing 
for centuries the whole caste xystem would be dislo- 
ated, and the higher castes compelled to do thoxe 
things which their religious teachers have ever taught 
them would be death lo their caste and death to their 
soulx Hinduism can offer nothiug better to there 
lower cates than tho placo of the moat menial serv 
ant, And Mobammedaniam in India has become so 
infected by the caste spirit that it has no word of 
hope for those at the bottom. The Mebtars and 
Chuhras are coming to see thit, Again and again 
have they been told it, But what has made # deeper 
impression on them than words is the sight of one 

number entering the Church 
change which has thus been 


xceptions missionaries agree that this 
Rite f God; that it is full of promise; that 





A Hopeful Movement in North India. 


‘if wisely guided it will do much to break down caste 
and build uptheChnreh. Some urge that the wisest 
course is to baptize all who ure willing to be bap- 
tized, that we should not require “inward grace, but 
utward eeparation,” that ‘the toxt shuld be sepa: 
ration from heathen practices and associations, and 
submission to Christian rules” (Mr, B Aitken, in 
Andian Witness, August 6, 1892), Mr, Aitken ap 
proves of what be calls “mass buptiama,” Spoak- 
ing of such baptisms, he says: “I have been intl 
mately familiar with Indian mijasious most of my 
Tife... nd have personally studied the charac 
ter of the Christians in four of tho missions named 
above .... I can think of five missionaries of 
from fourteen to twenty years! service who told me 
openly that thelr converts were not converted when 
they were bptized, and many of them never at all. 
And that the most interesting part of their work 
‘was watching the reception of light und the gradual 
submission to Christ of these unconverted converts, 
Tam far from saying that all the members of those 
missions would have spoken so boldly; but that they 
all purposely and habitually baptized people simply 
‘on their renouncing idolatry and submitting to Chris. 
Wanity, cannot be disputed. One missionary, full of 
‘sauetified common sonse and unwavering love for 
‘souls, said to me that it meant a spiritual revolution 
for a heathen to abandon intoxicating drink, polyg- 
amy, witcheraft, and superstition ; and that na for ly- 
ing, quarreling, and overreaching, he could only be 
brought to sce the evil of these things by slow and 
patient teaching. Persoually I agree with this view 
of the matter.” 

With this view of the question som the moat 
experienced missionaries ia India agreo, The go 


other employment, this will | 
to do work which all agree 


fence and spiritual judzine 
“mess beptisms,” sates 
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ar SATS Sak eed OR Ta that 

Roman Catholics are sure to come Im and carry 
LP Omen Gener ine ee 
number of places, making work in such places ten- 
fold more difficult; that so long as only one convert 
‘here and thers con read it is impossible to organize 
‘them into cliurches, impossible to get teschors and 
preachers from among them, and ao there is little hope 
of their spiritual growth, 

Much moro might be said on both sides of this 
question, has bere been suggested to show 
‘that thia movement is full of hope, I myself am 
thoroughly persuaded that the Spirit of God ix work= 
ing quietly in the hearts of these poor people and is 
Vurning them in many ways to the Church. Not to 
Teoognize the movement ag from God, and work with 
him in it, would be spiritual blindnoss indeed. To 
‘speak of it a8 a repetition of tho day of Pentecost, 
even thongh hundreds and thousands be baptized in 
a day, is misleading, To compare missioua accord- 
ing to the number of baptisms reported, ignoring tho 
conditions of baptism and the policy pursued for 
years inench mission, Is unfair, 

‘The movement is beset with difficulties, Tt calls 
for much prayer that those in the fleld may have 
“understanding of the times, to know what w do; 
tat on the one hand they may not yield to the 
temptation to baptize hundreds at w time without evi- 
dence of “inward grace,” and on the other hand 
they may over bear in mind that in the spiritual 
world, a8 in the natural, it is “first the blade, theo 
the car, after that the full corn in the ear.” 

‘Tho movement calls for many more laborers, for. 
eign and native, and to obtain these of the right kind 
tho first step is plain, “The harvest trnly is plen- 
teous, but the laborers arefew, Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth laborers 
into his harvest.” It culls for lango gifts, that special 
-efforta may be put forth, and that at once, to make 

16 mont of this tide now acting In 0 strongly tor 
ward ‘the Churoh, If here and in India we give onr- 
‘selves to prayer and effort wo slull in duo time reap 

joice together, and perlnps speedily. ‘That de- 
6 ure, on our uuited efforts. The 
“atv greatly encouraged by the 
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‘Tha Confession of a Stingy Man. 
‘BY 8, J. SMITH. 


‘Tuene i no doubt about it; I wasa stingy man. 
Tlived in & moan house, hd tt poorly furnisted, paid 
my servant the lowest possible wages, and ste tho 

food that could be found in the market I 
gave little to the church, nothing to the needy, and 
waa amassing a fortuno for the mere pleavare of its 
pesseasion, I held mortgages on half the houses in 
our village, and ahowed no meros for the poor creavures 
who failed to have ready the interest, 

‘Otherwiso 1 was an upright man. T never was 
known to le or steal; I refrained from ronning to 
dobt, kept the Sabbath day holy and was even dea- 
con of the church which T'attended with a regularity 
that was indeed praiseworthy. I did not understand 
how I came to be chosen for that office—I presume 
there was a searcity of male workers in tho church 
—but I know that I was faithful to all the dutios 
which did not interfere with my own pocketbook. 

Our church bullding was lorge and grand, having 
‘been erected only a year or two previous to my ad- 
‘vont in the place; but the Sabbath school waa held 
fn a Jide old structure adjoining the church, ono in 
which our people had formerly worshiped, This was 
‘not large onough to comfortably seat all the children, 
and they were packed in there every Sunday like sar- 
dines in x box. Besides, the coiling was very low, 
and on warm days the room was almost unendnrable, 
Of course, it was out of the question to have the chil- 
dron meet in the chureh, and our pastor was making 
‘atrenuious efforts to collect sufficient money to build a 
chapol for the little ones. But ft was uphill work, 
Several of our well-to-do families had moved out of 
the neighborhood, and the fow that remained in the 
church did not feel like bearing all the expenses of 
tho new building. ‘The people in moderate circum- 
stances bad been so lately taxed for the church ed- 
ifice that they were unable Just then to give any- 
thing extra, 

‘Yet our puator would not relinquish tho idea of hav- 
‘tng a comfortable room for the children, Notice after 
notice was read that a meoting would be held to talk 
the matter over, but the poople were discouraged and 
no fow attended that nothing could be done. At last 
he hit on a new plan, He invited the congrogation 
to. sociable to be held in the Sunday school room. 


‘Then they came out in full force, and the pastor took 


this opportunity to plead the case with them. Crowded 
sad ancomfortable as were the people that nigh 


numbered many ‘more | than the grown folks. Its was, 


revdily agreed that a new bn 
but no one could decide how to 


The Confession of a Stingy Man, 


brothers: “What is the matter with Deacon Storrs? 
Isn't he the atingy man? He might build the room 
bimeclf; he's able.” 

T was too much insulted to remain longer with the 
others I slipped away from the meoting and wont 
‘unnoticed through a side door into the church, Tho 
a8 in there had not been lighted, but the moon 
beaming through the colored gloss of the windows 
Tent a soft radiance to the holy edifice, I took a seat 
in a side pow directly opposite a large window whick 
‘was the pride of our poople: Tt was of stained glass 
and of beautiful design. In tho center wns a life: 
size picturo of our Saviour with w little lamb in his 
bosom. Lit up as it was, it seomed almost like a liv. 
ing person standing there, and the Saviour appoared 
to be regarding mo with a tonder, pitying guze. The 
longer I looked the more lifelike the figure became, 
and I grew so used to the iden that I was not at all 
surprised when it slowly descended ftom the window 
and stood before me, the little lamb being now trans- 
formed into « living child, Laying his unocenpied 
hand gently on my head, he looked kindly, but ro- 
proachfally, into my face, and eald in a sweet voice 
‘that I aball never forget: “Suffer the little children 
wo come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such la 
‘the kingdom of heaven,” 

‘Then gradually the form floated back toward tho 
window, and in a moment everything wos as it had 
been—that is, all excepting myself—I folt that I wan 
achanged man; my eyes had at Inst been opened, 
and I could see my grievous fault in all its enormity. 
‘The worda, “Suffer the little children,” had told me 
that [had been instrumental in hindering them. 

Persons to whom I have since related this wonder+ 
ful occurrence have declared it was all adream, Per- 
haps they were right, but I waa not conscious of # 
going to sleep or even of an awakening; things 
seemed to slowly change #8 I sat there in that pew 
with my eyes wide open, I believe it was a vision 
sont by God to turn my eyes toward my own short 
comings, However, I remained there for mlong tima 
and pondered deeply, honestly, seriously, on myself 
and my duty, At last I slipped away Lome without 
stopping to speak to any person. 

About o week Inter I mot one of the dencons, who 
‘thus accosted mo: 

“Brother Storrs, the strangest thing is happen- 
ing. Ground is being broken for the new chapel for 
the Sunday school, No one knows who is having it 
done, not even the pastor, and the contractor won't 


* T answered, and boing in 
rey passed on my way, 

ing wonth I surprised myself, my werv= 

ving §nto a houa more in. 

T furnished it comfortably, 
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Tn the meantime the little chapel was growing mp- 
daly and beautifully, and before long the echolnrs of 
our school had an assembly room of which we lind 
‘po resaon to be ashamed. 

All that remains now is to discover the generous 
donor,” said the pastor to the children on the day 
they took posesssion of the chapel. “Let us bow 
our heads and ask God to shower blessings on our 
sanknown friend.” 

‘One evening nearly tie whole congregation rushed 
in upon me in my new house and greeted me with: 
“We've found you out, we've found you out at Inst!” 
After inviting them in and making them comfortable, 1 
‘began to inquire what it all meant This was told 
mo; Noticing the change In my manner of living, our 
(pastor had suspected that it was I who built the chapel, 
Of course, ho determined to find out the truth. Meet- 
4ng the contractor near the chapel one morning, he 
sald: “Did Mr, Storrs plan the building himself, or 
aid—” 

“0, not" the man anawored, supposing that I had 
-confeased at last, “he had an architect,” 

‘To be sure, the story spread, aud the only wonder 
owas that I had not heard of it before. 

When all had been explained we proceeded to make 
merry, and T believe I am safe in stating, that among 
the many people present there was not one merrior 
‘or happier than myself, I hud discovered that it is 
‘more blessed to give than to receive, and now I would 
snot go back to my old !ife for the greatest fortune on 
earth. Should a stingy man chance to read this story, 
Tadvise him to wry my plan and possi eae 
St—Selected, 


givon them little thought,” mi 
how much easier to get Ia 
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minder of the meetings, and of what the program ex 
‘pects from her.” Te ee Gane. 
we settled down to # ploagant afternoon's work. 
‘For an inspiring prelude we put this verse: 
“Look backward, how much has been won; 
Look round, how much ts yet to win 
‘Tho wutelies of the night are done 5 
‘The watches of the day begin.” 

“Tet us commence by outlining a course of Bible 
readings for the year,” said Mrs. T., thoughtfully, 
“You know the Biblo is our missionary text-book, 
und it needs study—downright study—to bring out 
its messages to uk” At this the hostess, reaching to 
‘the upper shelf of hor leaflet case, took out a package 
Of suggestive Biblo readings, subjects, commentaries 
on missionary Scripture, otc. 

After making out a list of twelve of their best 
and wisest women for conducting these readings 
they fitted the subjects to the names, and adjourned 
fecling quite ploased over the afternoon's labor. 
Possibly some of the topics may bear repeating. 
“ God's Thoughts about the Nations” covered a wide 

“The Darkness, the Dawn, the Day, tho 


Church aaa ‘between Christ ak ‘the world, like a 
chosen cupbearer, recelving from the one, imparting 
to the other; “Jonah as Foreign Missionary" 
contrasted the infinite love of heaven with tho selfish 
coldness of man; the “I wills” of the Bible rang 
out like a trumpet, while “Bible Examples of 
‘Woman's Work," as given by twenty ladies, throw 
new light on precedent and privilege. 

At the next meeting of the committes Mra L. 


it was a vital point to select the right 
eae, avd anxiously did the ladies goover 
members for thoae beat adapted, some- 
utside anxiliary lines, even outside the 
Chee | to get the vory ono who would best ilus- 


suggested that the 
Although this wns 
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© of Eastern travelors in its details, and 


In December we are to have in the place of « 
conversation a “Missionary Budget,” with two 
editors, and open for communications to all the 
mombera. This will take the form of # survey of the 
world's work of tho year, Indeod, our effort this 
year has been mainly directed toward bringing into 


found this recipe insures a warm, bright, and interest- 


mocting. 

A " Parliamentary Drill” has made some debated 
points clear to us. Last month with our refrosh- 
‘monts we record a “ Missionary Salad." 

‘Wo cut green tissue paper in the shape ofa leaf of 


which had been written some stirring bit of missionary 
nows, am snécdote, & fact, an argument, or & verse, 
and filled with them a large ealad bowl We passed 
the salad as if it were the genuine article, and each at 
some time during the tea read aloud her alip, thus 
starting many suggestive topica of conversation. As 
a method of increasing our knowledge of the work of 
our branch we set up a “ Watch-tower,” an idea 
which we borrowed from a very suggestive leaflet by 
Miss Belle Brain. 

‘The places where our society has work we call 
“signal stations,” and the ladies who adopt them we 
term “watchmen.” These adopt the place they 
choose ng their missionary home, and the missionaries 
stationed there as their real sisters. They pray for 
them and report their wish to the society. In our 
little schedule there are forty-four stations in all. 

As we hnve eighty members we appoint watch- 
men over other parts of the great harvest field. 
One of the Indies studies and reports the work of the 
parent Society of our Church; another, 
work in Africa, Some of our brighter women keep 
tuH in touch with the splendid doings of the other de- 
nominations, The Cbina Inland Mission has its 
‘special reporter, while the Jewish mission in 
Chieago bas its “chiel takin’ notes." e - 
which of nov 


for the watchmen, who, 
silent Hsteners, are becoming | 
tidings, $ 

‘The evident advan 


They will take Into consideration thelr tendency to 
Nees belie A add eae also 

the inspiring character of their exercises, For the 
first prize will be given that grand, now Encyclopedia 
of Missions, 


Although the weaker auxiliaries seemed at first 
somewhat reluctant to enter the lista, they are be- 


Asn rich arsenal whenco to draw matorial for these 
programs, we, in union with the elghteen woman's 
and young Indies’ societies of our town, 


roading room, and offered to list and file all publica~ 
‘tions for us. 

Bach auxiliary furnished one periodical, These 
‘become the property of the library, and are w be 
kept on tile year after year for reference, I this 
way we have Tax Gospat ty Aut Laxns, The Mis- 


Friend, and all the children’s papers, besides the re 
ports of different Missionary Societies and a collection 
of sample leaflets, 

‘You can well believe that it is becoming ® tempt- 
ing corner. Tho table ia 80 arranged that it is acces- 
sible from both the ladies’ and gentlemen's depart- 
ments, and our city pastors often linger there to get 
a bird's-eye view of the missionary world from all 
angles of vision. We find it quiteinvaluable for help 
in the preparation of papers, for material for pro» 
grams, and for the verifying of etatiatios. 

Our librarian has also sent for the Missionary Bn 
eyclopedia for the library, and for the Missionary Re 
view, that king of monthlies, for the reading room. 
In addition we are to select from the voluminous 
‘catalogue of onr public library the titles of all books 
‘on missionary subjects, with others especially valua- 
die for reference, and if allowed, hang this list over 

0 plea for the help of those desiring 
subjects, We shall also furnish 

8 copy to each of our city auxiliaries, 
ly from each deniomination will also present 
to the librarian the names of three of the newest and 
most stirring books issued by her society, with the 
that they be added to the library. Should 


heme may grow, and how 
nd concentrate attention 
our fair and growing little 





In Sin Hundredweight of Chains. 


Tn Six Hundredweight of Chains, 

A Few weeks ago n Mohammedan fakir came to 
Bombay who had voluntarily londed himself with 
twenty-four maunds (six huudredweight) of chaina. 
‘Wo visited him at that convenient free rest-house for 
native travelers, the Falkland Road Dharamsala, Hoe 
was reclining on his matand hard pillow, and waa de- 
Pendent upon an attendant for food, ‘The bulk and 
weight of the chalas, welded round his neck, arma, 
‘and legs, rendered walking Impossible. It was said 
that when he traveled by train (he came from North 
India) he was charged partly as a passenger and 
partly as freight. He desired to go as a pilgrim to 
‘Mocca, and an ordinary ticket by steamship was 
purchased for him, but when he arrived nt the ship 
tho astonished officer declined bis company. 

Somo large iron pegs anda heavy iron mallet were 
attached to his chains, These were used jn fixing 
him firmly down, at his dosire, in any particular spot. 

‘This fron bondage was no how one. For twenty- 
four years he had submitted to it, What caused him 
tovoluntarily enduro # burden of chains which, if 
inflicted by any official authority a8 # punishment, 
would bring down upon the governmont that per 
mitted it the oxecrution of mankind? 

‘Heesald it was his inclination wo evil, Asa young 
man he was vory wicked, and he caused chains to be 
fastened upon him to keep him from sin, As time 
went on he ndded more chains until the present 
woight was renchod. 
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‘west frontier, while the Burmese dialects are spoken 
‘on the east side of the Bay of Bengal. painser 
hundred and fifty 





‘The man's fico wns not a dishonest one, The brit 


manner of his conversion was also open, ‘There ia 
no reason to doubt that for twenty-four years he had 
Deen engnged ina desperate struggle with sinfal in 
clinations. But his admission that ns time passed 
hy he added more chnins was n confession of defeat, 
‘This Mohammedan fakir in his ignorance had 
been dealing with the effect instead of the cause, 
Better whan chaining the limbs is to seek a change 
of heart. The psalmist understood this when he 
cried: “Create in ma a clean heart, O God; and 
renew m right spirit within mo.” Create? Yos; 
‘that is the word; and no hand but God's can do 


Indo-Asians, Tho B 
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A Hindu Fire Festival in Province Wellesley, 
‘BY REY. W. HORSYALL 

Provixce WReuRstxy is a small strip of land on 
the weatern side of the Malay Peninsula, belonging to 
the English, It is as large aa an ordinary English 
county, and {s very highly cultivated. The popula- 
tion ix made up of many races and languages. We 
have the Malays, proud, courteous, and dignified; 
the busy Chinamen, nearly always working hard; 
and the Tamils (who come from India) rather lazy 
and inclined to dream lifeaway, Of course, there are 
afew Englishmen (aa may bo expoctod in an Kaglish 
colony) and nlso some Frenchmen, Altogother there 
are about forty or fifty Europoana living in" the 
Province,” as we commonly speak of Province 
Wellesley, in the midst of nearly one hundred thou- 


A TAMIL MAX, 

"Teo or three of the estates here exch employ about 
three thousand coolies, or laborers. People from India, 
especially the Tamils, come here in large numbers to 
work on the states, and they have their heathen 
temples and “swaminies,"" of gods, much tho same ns 
they have in their own country, 

But here the Hindus keop a festival which is now 
forbidden in India, This ie the Fire Festival, I saw 
one the othor day ona tapioca estate, and T am going 
to tell you some of the things they did at thi 
which ware quite new to me, I had been told that 
there was fo be a fire festival on a cortain estate. 
We accordingly drove thore to see what we could 
40¢. Whion wo arrived the throe gods, or idols, from 
the tomple were being taken in proce “ 
the tapioca flelda. They were placed 
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been given to me, Thoy are used by both Hindus 
and native Christians on all great occasions of joy. 

Tn frout of the temple was an immense tire of glow- 
ing charcoal, about thirty fect in length and ten foot 
in breadth, A large oblong hole ix dug some Inches 
deep, and the fire is made in this, The beat and the 
fames of this farnaco make it quite wnappronchable. 
Round it are barriers to keep the crowd from press- 
ing too closely. Between the fire and the temple is 
pool of water, in which the fire worshipers jump 
afer they have passed through the furnace. The 
idols had finished their procession, and were dravn up 
at a short distance from the fire. Everything was 
then ready for the ghastly things which were now to 
happen, 

About twenty or thirty men headed by tho Hindu 
priest came forward, They each had a yellow cloth 
wound round the lower part of thelr bodies; and 1 
think that everyone had silver skewers stuck in their 
sides, shoulders, or through their tongues and lips, 
Can you imaging anything more horrible than a man 
with his tongue and lips protruding, and all pierced 
through with one dreadful thick skewer? And yot 
these poor creatures delight In all this. Theso men 
for some weeks previously had been preparing for the 
festival by fasting and much bathing. They are 
all drawn up in front of the awful fire. A goat is now 
Ted to the front, A man with a huge ax sewers its 
head at one blow, and the bleeding trunk ts dragged 
round the fire, which then is consecrated by this sac- 
rifice and blood sprinkling. There are hundreds of 
people looking on, and nt this point the excitement Is 
intense. 

‘The priest, bearing on his head a large goblet 
wreathed with flowers and filled with sacred water, 
steps forward, One almost holds one’s breath with 
horror to see this man walk through this veritable 
pool of tire, and immodiately followod by the otheral 
Just imagine a walk of thirty foot through a red-hot 

4v080 poor men did it, and they rejoiced in 

ordeal you may not be surprised to hear 

tune, th fain and aro convulsed with suffocating 
oe, Their friends ruah for- 

wh water on thom, and to quench their 

no poor fellows, owing to their fips and 

hor, can hardly get water 

ver, it fs forced in some- 

ties. It was a droadflly 


achod the temple with 
fan hour danced to the 
coping (or rather ernwling on 





Burying Skulls in New Guinea. 


ple, aud offering the water to the god4 This being 
done, can you wouder that le faints from mero ex- 
hiaustion? Tho water boing offered, the great act of 
propitiation was considered as done; and the poor 
fellows who bad taken part in the "fire walking” 
kelioved tit the gods had cleansed them, and ac. 
cepted their coremonies, At some of thea festivals 
in the province, I am told that litle children are 
carried Uirough the tire by their deluded fathers — 
Mission Field, 


Burying Skulls in New Guinea, 

(The following fs a page from a Misstonars’s Journal as 
publistied in te Avetralarian Methodut Missionary 
Review.) 

T west to Begusi after breakfast and bad dinner 
im the same house nx on the oceasion of my Inst 
visit, The skulls I then saw wore still there. This 
time I asked about them, and found they were tro- 
phies of enemies captured, slain, and eaten. T told 
them that, now the missionary had come to live 
among them, there was to be no more fighting, 
Killing, and enting. ‘They listened very attentively, 
and after some talk promised to give their adhore 
noe to saparoro (worship), and uot kai-hai (at) 
man any more. 1 thought I would yo a atop further 
then, and told them it would be a good thing to bury 
all the skulls in the ground. After 
some palavoring they said it was good 
—thoy would bury them. 

Having fAnished my dinner we 
formod a long funeral procession, my- 
self at the lead, next the natives 
besring the skulls, some carrying one, 
ome two, and following them a great 
crowd, very 0 They stopped at 
@ place some distance from the village, 

‘and a largo hole was dug. Into this 
the skulla (oloven) wero put and tho 
earth filled in, For a funeral servico I 
gave them nn address ou the necessity 
of living at peace and giving up canoie 
Qalism. This they all promised to do. 

Back to tho village. Walked to 
Asaaroal, a renowned cann{bal village, 
Only four or five wooks ago two mon 
belonging to anothor place 
tured, killed, and eaten by th 

A little further on, m: 
arrested by coming across 
‘of trophies, in the shape 
ranged on a sort of 


Asking what they wero 
thotn having betongod tom 


Killed and foasted up 
ple, asked for tho 
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taken to him. The old man was sitting upon tho 
platform in front of his house. He ix about ono 
of the ugliest old sinners I have seen here, hia 
face being repulsive in ile ugliness. If looks 
would hang © man his days would be short. Tow- 
ever, I read him a lecture, and told him and the peo- 
plo that, now the missionaries had come, they were to 
give up eating human flesh, aud live in peace with 
one another, Excitement ran high. T looked around, 
Men and women, especially the women, were jabber- 
ing away as hard aa they could. 

After a while things got s bit quieter. T then 
asked them If they wore willing to give up thees 
things. They promised to do 0, Pointing to the 
trophies, I told them it would be good to bury them 
out of the way. ‘Then a row only surpassod at Babel 
began. The sum total of the whole matter wasa big 
procession, a walk in the bush, two large holes dug, 
tlie xkulls buried, a special request for the latest 
(which had not been brought with the others) com, 
plied with, and a funeral address as the sun wos 
setting. 

As I wended my way rapidly through village after 
Village in the twilight, to catch up with the bont 
which had gone on, I inwardly breathed the prayer 
that the burials of to-day would indeed be types of 
cannibalism buried forever among those people, with 
out any hope of a resurrection. Reaching the boat— 





The Mohammedan Fasting Month in Java. 


long pull and # hard ono before us on account of 
~ Wind.and heavy swell—t took the stroke oar, and we 
__ arrived at Dobu about 8 v, st, 


‘The Mohammedan Fasting Month in Java, 


OY BEY. 4. W. B. BORUM. 


‘Tue Sundanese of every rauk und age, even chile 
‘dren, strictly colobrate the annual fast in the month 
Ramadan, and when this great event is over they 
fare vory glad, becanse, an many tuntive chiefs have 
told me, it is a “very hard time” They feel the 
weight of the yoke of the law and are bound by the 
fotters of custom. Hyerything is expensive during 
this month of fusting, because the natives remain at 
home fn their villages during the day, and the whole 
native population seems to disappear during this 
month, 

But at noon on April 29, 1892, the signal was 
given that the fast was over, and then all the natives 
from the regent—the highest native chie!—down to 
the poorest coolie, camo out of their hiding places, 
attired in new coats of many colors and « profusion 
of jewelry on their persous, false jowels on the poor 
‘vnd real on the rich. 

‘But these innocent outward signs are not the only 
indications that the fasting month is over. The fol- 
lowing is an account of a scone witnessed at Garut 
in the province Preangar Regentschsppen, the capi- 
‘tal town of tho Sundanese country, and this is only 
‘one of many such exhibitions, varying in detail only, 

On the morning of the 20th of April, at daybreak, 
thousauds of natives wended their way toward the 
Aloon-aloon, a large square plain which is situated in 
the conter of every town and village of any conse- 
quence in Java. In front of the house of the regent, 
orhead chivf, many bamboo stands had been erected, 
and by paying a small fee the natives could got a 
good place from which to view the performances. 

At 830 4. % the regent, attired in dress costume, 
rode to the assistant resident's house in o vis-a-vis, 
drawn by four horses, to inform him that that day 
Was the end of the fasting month. Tho regent thea 
returned to his house followed by the assistant reai- 
dent and comptroller, while the band played the “ Wil- 
heimus" und a party of doldiera fired a enlute with 
rifles. After the assistant resident had wished the 
regent the compliments of the season two more 
salutes were fired and the officials departed, accom- 
panied by ten native chiefs on horseback. Half an 
hour later the assistant resident returned, accompan- 
ied by his wife and daughter, to the pavilion 
in front of the regent’s house, The regent a 
wife then made their appearayes followed by two py 
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tion of cruelty : 
and chase 


‘They wore not killed outright, however, but ware only 
mangled and gnawod, and they were lott on the plain 
kicking and twitching until they bled todeath. Many: 
‘small pigs were released which had been half starved 
during their captivity, and were too weak to endure 
along fight, And this year the regent had issued an 
order that it was not to be too cruel! Formerly the 
ownors of the dogs killed the pigs by sticking them 
with long spears until they were dead, but that has 
now forbidden, 

After this other games followed, including » fight 
‘between two rams, and at noon the entertainment 
was concluded and the regent and his wife attended 
service in the mosque. In the evening a ball was 
given at the regent’s house. ‘These things go hand in 
hand with the Mohammedan religion, and yet somo: 
will tell ns that the Mohammedan is better off both 
temporally and spiritually without the Christian 
religion, and that they become worse by being Chris 
Wanizod, 

[ havo just apent two mouths at and around this 
place, Garut—aurrounded by seven voleanoes—the 
scenery is most beautiful, but the people are all liv- 
ing in utter darkness and ignorance, Noone is thera 
to teach them, and no one ever has beon there to tech 
‘them till I went there selling the Scriptures. —Malay- 
sia. Message. 


A Trip to Sumatra's West. Ooast, 
‘BY BEY, B ¥. WEST, M.D, 


‘THe object of my visit to Sumatra was to make a 
peronal investigation of the wost coast in view of a 
proposed Methodist Episcopal Mission on the ialand, 
and it ix the object of this papor to tell what was 
seon and learned of the country. 

Siboga, the port of entrance for the residence of 
Silindong is reached in nine days from Singapore, 
aftr calling at a number of other ports en route, 
‘This was the place from which I started for the in- 
terior; it ia 4 large wative town with a very small 
Dutch community, an assistant resident and other 
officers, but its chief interest to me war that itis the 
seaport station of the Rhenish Mission, About 
half an hour's walk from the town I found the house 
of the resident missionary, situated on a hillside not 
far from a little rnshing mountain stream, and close 
to the house stands the native chureb, a ‘building: 
capable of scating about four hundred people, 
stayod ut this place over one Sunday, and was dex 
lighted to find that at the Sunday service the building 

The missionary in charge 


, , and here they have a lange store- 
‘room in which they keep supplies. of early every: 
agine—hardware, groceries, 





A Trip to Sumatra’s West Coast. 
tain ranges, past oxrulni 
rich, 


‘mo his pony I atarted out early one bright Monday. 
‘morning, bound for the interior, Tho path at once 
begins the ascont of the mountains and leads through 
the most beautiful scenery. The country through 
which 1 passed on the first day has very few in- 
habitants, for I only saw two small villages in a dis 
tanco of twenty-seven miles, Atler staying that night 
afa mission station, which is in charge of « Batts 
native preachor, I resumed my journey on Tuosday 
morning through much the same kind of country, 
‘until at 3 P.M. the path suddenly emerged from the 
mountains and I came upon one of the prettiest 
valleys that Tever beheld. It is perhaps ten miles 
Jong and five miles wide at the point from which 1 
first maw it, and » broad, shallow river flows through 
its center, while invumerable little villages, eacl: 
marked by a small clump of trees, are dotted here 
and there, The valley is seemingly one vast rice 
Geld, but Ita chief Interest to me was in the fact that 
from my point of view there were five churches in 
sight, 

It was one of the most inspiring moments of my 
fife when I beheld this charming acene, and realized 
‘that the people of this valley were the same people 
who some years ago had slain and esten the mission~ 
aries Lyman and Munson; aod when, as six o'clock 
‘ame, 1 heard the ringing of the church bolls, calling 
the people to cease work and come to prayer, and 
#sw sumbers of men and women and school children 
coming together to the evening worship, my heart 
was Olled with gratitude to God, and I realized with 
greater clearness that the Almighty God reigneth. 
‘Truly the “isles walt for thy law,” 

In this region of country the Rheniah Mission has 
been working for thirty years, and there are now 
connected with their various stations twenty-one 
‘thousand Chrietians, Their work is confined to the 
people who have never become Moliammedans, and 
they are steadily pushing the work toward the north, 
where there are still groat numbers of people who 
have not yet come under the sway of Islam. 

At Silindong I had the pleasure of meeting, besides 
the other missionaries, Miss Needham, an English 
lady of means, who is supporting herself and doing 
excellent work among tle women and children, 
She has been confined to her bed for more than @ 
year owing to an accident which injured her spine, 
yet ehe bravely sticks to her post. 

‘The Batts house is different from any formof house 


‘The ontrance {a from underneath by meau 
lu the tloor, ‘ 
Leaving Silindong the path Jeads one over moun. 


‘There is no mission station at Sedempuan, but the 
“Java Committee” have had a missionary for thirty 
years at station three miles from this town; the 
work, however, has been very discouraging. There 


fluence of Mohammedaniam. Sonthward from 8e- 
dompuan there is # lange tract of country, Mandeling, 
in which there are no missionaries. The inhabitants 
are Battas, but about fiky years ago they became 
Mohammedane in religion, and it is among these 
people that Miss Needham is anxious vhat the 
Methodist Episcopal Church should open work, 
‘There are several large towns in the interior, and a 
considerable town on the coast, Natal. Itis in this 
district that the destructive earthquake occurred last 
year, 

‘There are two Mennonite missionaries working in 
‘the district bordering this ono on the south, which is 
known as Little Mandeling, but with what success I 
do not know, as I was unable to see them, Padang 
ia s large and important place on the west const, 
where the Dutch have constructed a fine harbor, 
tnd the mail ships eall regularly on their way from 
Amsterdam to Batavia, There is 4 railroad here for 
more than one hundred miles into the interior, One 
German missionary is stationed at Padang, but be 
ouly works among the emigrants from the island of 
Nias, and there seems to be a fine opening for # mise 
sion to tho Malays #9 well as to the Chinese, who are 
here in largo numbers, 

Want of time prevented my touching at any of the 
other ports between Padang and Batavia, but I am 
informed that there is no missionary on this coast, 
and some idea tay be gained of its extent whan itis 
known that itis two whole days by steamer from 

aits of Sunda, While on this aub- 

T ought to say that there ia 

jonary, 50 far as I know, on all the east 

« matra, Certainly the success of” the 
German missions on the west coast ought to stir all 
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hearts to earstatly pray and work for tho complete 
‘evangelization of all the growt ialand of Sumatra.— 
Malayna 





Diving Contests in Borneo, 

Amoxe the Dyaks of Borneo there is a beseam 
berendam, or a conteat in diving, to settle dificult 
disputes, ‘The following roaches us through the cole 
umns of the Mission Field, of London; 

“Whon Dyak chieftains hear a exe among therm- 
selves, and dad the evidence #0 contlicling that they 
aro unable to agrec about their settlement, they uau- 
ally order a dive, According to ancient custom 
the result of this diving is looked upon asa final 
settlement to a quarrel. 


3 &. 








Diving Contests in Borneo. 


a view to enablo the diver to overcome bis adver- 
sary in tho water contest they arv about to engage 
in. 

“The greatest respoct id shown these divers, who, 
treated like heroes, io on now matt, and are 
wrapped in the finest blankets the house affords, 

“At length, when the day which has boon fixed 
arrives, the friends and followers of both parties go 
down very early in the morning to the river; mon, 
women, and children, a motley throng, gather about 
the two enemies, who take opposite aides of tho 
river, cach party having its diver, with attendant 
lawyors, 

“There is a great deal of confusion and noise, both 
idos shouting challenges at the top of their voices. 
“Tho lawyers go into the water to ascertain ite 
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A VILLAGE LY BORNEO. 


“Tt is an oxponsive way of going to law, as bets, 
largo or small, according to the gravity of the case, 
are laid by both partios, and the divers—men of ap- 
proved skill—hare to be hired and paid by the 
people who ure at strife according to a scale of 
charges, 

“ Althongh at first sight to us diving may seem a 
simplo and speedy way of concluding a case, 
in reality the reverse with Dyaks, for the pro- 
liminaries waste a great deal of time. All the rela- 
tion and friends have to be summoned, the best 
lawyers must be tought ont, and that often entails 
journeys of some four or five duys' duration; be- 
sides, a very careful selection must be made of the 
differont expert divers When all are gathered 
fogethor, superstitious ceremonies commence, 
aro kept up night and day for some time. Theso— 
ningless proceedings are undertaken with 





and 


to us 








depth, and then the handsomely dressed divers fole 
Jow, As soon ax both divers dip thelr faces into the 
water (the contest takes place in water not out of a 
man’s depth) the shouts become deafening, every- 
ody invoking the god of the seas and rivers to 
comie to the assistance of their particular champlon, 
‘Tho tear is in reality one of endurance pure and 
simple, Divors are usually #0 plucky, they keep 
their fucos under water, and without getting a fresh 
breath, watil brought up in an unconscious state by 
thelr friends, who may ouly interfere for that pur 
pose when they see their champion is beaten and 
longee Immersion is likely to prove fatal. Whoever 
is first brought up loses the caso for bis side, Years 
ago deaths aro said to have taken place from pro- 
Jonged immersion at these contests, and, of course, 
heavy fines would be inflicted on those who allowed 
their champions to meet with such disasters!” 





The Conversion of a Dyak. 


The Conversion of a Dyak. : 

‘Tre Rev. Mr, Michel, of the Rhenish Mission in 
Southeastern Borneo, passed through Singapore 
last January on his way tack to Germany, He 
has been working among the Dyaks for fourteen 
years, und be related the following incident to hia 
felow-countrrman, Dr. Tuoring, who kindly sent it 
to us for publication. 

Last December Mr. Michel received a message from 
the influential chief of Ulu Seranow, whose name Is 
Havven, asking him to come and wach him and his 
house, aa they wished to become Christians, for one 
of his wives was dead, and he thought there was no 
longer any hindrance to his recelving the faith. This 
chief had previously been almost persuaded to bo a 
Cristian, but polygamy had stood in the way. Ac 
‘companied by the native Christian who had brought 
him the message Mr, Michol journeyed inland to Ulu 
Seranow, and on bis arrival began regular preaching 
ind Instruction in tho chiefs house, and large con- 
gregations listenod to God's message of life; but 
somehow it seemed as if the proaching were attendod 
‘with but little success. The chief was unwilling to 
yield completely to the claims of the Gospel, and 
othera were held back by his reluctance, and the 
missionary discovered that even after the death of 
‘one of his wives the chief was still a bignmist. 

Determining to return to his home the next day, so 
#4 to be there for Christmas, Mr. Michel went off into 
the jungle in search of his companion, wlio wax on- 
gaged in felling trees, and sitting down on one of the 
fallen trunks he thonght how little all his work had 
amounted to, when a voice within him said: “You 
came here to convert the rich chief, and you do not 
care for the other people who are listeuing to your 
preaching, but one of them is as dear to me ax the 
hie” Te seemed aa if the faces of his congregation 
wore before him, and especially the face of au old 
gmy-haired man whom ho had seen sitting regularly 
ina corner of the chief’s house was forced upon his 
attention. Not neglecting this admonition of the 
Holy Spirit—for auch it was to him—Mr, Michel de- 
lermined to speak to the old Dyak after the evening 
meeting at which he fntended to preach his last 
sermon. 

There was 4 goodly congregation and the old man 
was there, too, in his usual place, The text was, 
“Boing juatitied freely by his grace through the re- 
emption that Is in Christ J 1 
sermon was finished the preacher appr 
man in the corner, and b g dow! 
shouted: “Well, e1 
‘ears, can you still hea 

Somewhat startled 


hed the old 


sald all these nights th 
here,” 
# Yea, Ihave heard all 


much forgot 


muct 


ad when the 
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“Don't trouble yourself about that, grandfather, 
everyone would do that; but nodoubt you remember 
the leading thought in my sermon tonight.” 


A YOUNG DYAK WARRIOR. 


"0 yoa; you said that people could receive fore 
givoness of sius freely, without paying or working, 
simply through the grace of Christ Jesus. Is that 
truce?" 

With o trombling heart and starting tears the 
missionary, who had not expected so direct a ques- 
tlon, answered: “Certainly, granifuther; that ia all 
true; here I can give you other proofs,” and opening 
his Bible the faithful minister read passage after 
passage speaking of God's grace and pardon. 

‘The old man listened attentively, scarcely daring 
to breathe leat he should love one of the precious 
words, and then he I used to be brave 
and strong when I was young; now! am old. Iwas 
juragan [master of a vessel] and sailed to Singapore 
‘and back to earn money #0 that Tmight go Mecca, for 
there the Mobammedans told me was the only place to 
receive forgivenoss of sin, and that is whatT wanted, T 
am & great sinner, but I want the pardon of God I 

‘oung and have grown old, but I never earned 
enough to go w Mecca and quiet my heart. Now 

‘ou come and say that Jeans will forgive my sing 

ut going anywhore, frooly, by grace, and I be- 
o be « Christian,” 
up your heathen customs?” 
Iw 


you be baptized and tive a Christian life?" 





and he had no with to leave the place till be had 
baptized the new believer. ‘The next morning, before 
‘Mr. Michel liad left the boat in which he slept, the 
old Dyak came down from the chief's house, which 
he had not done for many « month, snd went to tell 
the miesionary about his past life and to confess the 
murders which he had committed; and he showed 
tach real fraits of repentance and faith in Christ thay 
he wus thought worthy to be baptized the next Sab- 
bath 


day. 

After the solemn act the old man called the tribe 
together and said: “You have all seen that I wish 
to bea Christian, Now, when I die donot bury me 
according to your heathen customs; do not kill any 
buffaloes; do not drink any rice wine, nor dauce the 
funeral dance, but take this worthless body of mine 
and throw it right down there into the river. My 
oul will then bave gono to heaven.” 

‘The missionary recoguized the old sallor’s desire 
for a watery grave, but interrupted him, eaying: 
“No, no; don’t do so; that is no Christian custom; 
‘but there, where you are building your new village, 
Jay grandfather's body, and all those who die in the 
Lori." 


‘Two months later the old Christian fell asleep, 

.. #weetly trusting in Jesus while parsing through the 

valley of death, and his kindred buried him on we 
chosen spot.—Malaysia Message. 





Notes on the Straite Settlementa. 


‘Tae Straits Settlements embrace the island of 
Singapore, Malacca, with a little territory surround- 
Sng it, the island of Penang, and the amall province of 
‘Wellesioy on the opposite mainland, and one or wo 
other tiny bits of land; but, in addition to these 

ions, the lower lulf of the pouiusula is practi- 
cally under English control, A resident is appointed 
to ench state, and he is at the head of the adiainiatra- 
tion, and fills the place of a commissioner in.an Indian 
district All these Malay states are exceedingly 
prosperous at present, chiefly owing to the develop. 
ment of the tin mines, and the Straits government 
has a very elastic and rapidly increasing revenue. 

Socially the Chinese, though some of them are 
Isrge land and property owners, who keep their 
town and country houses, their horses and carriages, 
are kept very much to themselves, Some few of the 
more wealthy and intelligent mix more or Jess with 
Europeans, especially on state occasions. The 
Chinese are represented both in the legislative and 
municipal councils, ‘They are consulted in all 
public mattors affecting the well-being and prosperity 
of the colony, through thoir recognized leaders, and 
to a largoextnt are governed and guided in thie way. 
‘The Chinese aro desporately bont on making money, 
but they can bo liberal and generous toa fault, Thoy 


Notes on the Straits Settlements. 


give from different motives—some to gain a “big 
name,” others to “make merit” after their Buddhistio 
belieL But, whatever the motive, they do give 
away a great deal of their Landcarned “pile of 
dollars.” 


‘Singapore is an tsland about twenty-seven miles 
long by fourteen wide, with an area of two hundred 
and six square miles, situated at the southern ex- 
wremity of the Malay Peninsula, from which ft la 
separated by # narrow strait about threo quarters of 
a mile in width, There are a number of amall islands: 
udjacent to it which form part of the settlement, 
‘The seat of government is the town of Singapore, at 
the southeastern point of the island. In Singapore in 
1881 there were 22,155 Malays, 86,766 Chinese, 
12,058 natives of India, and 2,769 Europeans. In 
1891 there were reported a total of 182,650, 

Penang is an island of one hundred and seven 
‘square miles, situated off the west coast of the 
Malay Poninsula, and at the northern extremity or 
entrance of the Straits of Malacca, Connected with 
it is Province Wellesley and the Dindings. There is 
‘a population here by the census of 1891 of 282,977, 
Nearly all of these nre Malays or Chiuese. The city 
of Penang, four hundred miles from Singapore, has a 
population of over one hundred thousand, mostly 
Chinese and Tamils. 

Bosideu the large Asiatic population, in Singapore 
alone there over six thousand Europeans and Kura 
sinns, soldiers, sailors, mechanics, traders, and 
planters; the government officials, military and naval 
officers, merchants and young men in business or in 
offices. All these classes are daily in connection with 
and affect the natives, especially the Chines, for 
good or for evil. The “cooles" and house servants 
are mostly Chinese, but hardly a case occurs wheres 
Chinese house servant becomes a Christian, Is thia 
because they gee #o little in European lives to coms 
mend Ohristianity to them? The clerks, caslilors, 
and collectors in banks, government and public of8ces, 
in shopa and stores, are largely Chinese. The potcy 
shopkeepers everywhere are Chinese, and all the 
Europeau houses are compelled to do their business 
very largely through the Chinese merchants who, by 
their enterprise and power of combination, have 
great influence on commercial life all over Malaysia, 
Siam, and Burma, The exports and imports of the 
Straits Settlements amount to over £22,000,000 an. 
ually, 

Tn regard to education, Singapore offers very 
good facilitios. ‘The carliost educational institution, 
now the Raffles College, was commenced under the 
stimulus and patronage of Sir Stamford Raffles. 
Robert Morrison spent on thie institution fully aix 
thousand dollars of his personal monoy, earned by 
him under the East India Company at Macao and 
Canton. The Bible was taught in this (nstitution 
until quite recently. It was the intention of the 


Diesel 


School (Methodist Episcopsl), and the Mistion School 
48 P. G., English Episcopal), aud others. At the 
different schools there must be in daily atrendance, 
Desides other nationalities, about ove thousand 
Chinese childroo, loarning at some stage the English 
language. 


‘The Anglo-Ohineso Schoo! at Singapore, while it is 
under the control of the Malaysin Mission of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, is no expense to the 
Missionary Socicty, us ite monthly fees and govern- 
ment grants aro sufficiont to mect all its running ex- 
ponses. From ita vory incoption it laa boon stondily 
advancing, both in its attendance and its standing 
among other schools of the colony. ‘The Straits 
Settlements i¢ a crown colony of Great Britain, As 
in all other British posseasions, education is liberally 
supported. And so it comes about that we have in 
that colony six or eight high schools of no mean 
order; indeed, there were at loust a half a dozen of 
them when the Anglo-Chinese School was opened by 
Dr, W. F. Oldham, in 1896, There are to-day four hun- 
dred boys in attendance at the Anglo-Chinese School, 
and at the government examination in October last 
this institution ranked ninety-four, the highest per- 
centage obtained by any school in the settlements. 


‘The English Society for the Propagation of the 
Gosge! fu Foreign Parts commenced a mission in 
Singapore mm 1861, and in Penang in 1880. In 

there are 140 communicants, under Rev. 
W, H, Gomes; in Penang 40 communicants, winder 
Rev. R. Balavendrum; in Province Wellesley 37 
communicants, under Rev. W. Horsfall. In the 
native states of Perak and Selangor, which are under 
British protection, the society reports two mission- 
aries. 

‘The Hnglish Presbyterian Mission in the Straits 
Getilements reports five stations in Singapore and 
vicinity and four in the maiuland stat 
these nine congregations there a: 
fn 1892 they contributed $52 
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Miss Lecky are the missionaries, A Chinese Educa- 
onal Institute has been started in Singapore and “the 
members at present number betwoen forty and fifty 
young meo. All of them have already passed 
through Kuglish schools, aud as members of the insti 


permanent 

Gro intelligent, some of them quite as intelligent sa 
the average young man in England or Scotland, and 
‘one or two. of them have mental caliber and attain- 
ments quite beyond those of the average Englishman 
‘or Scotchman. The work of the institute is a means 
to 8 great end, that end being the awakening of its 
mombers to a new and a brighter life. Ifthe light 
of Christ ever comes to men as a gradual dawning as 
well a3 in lightning flashes, then the educational 
method of mission work ig more evangelistic than it 
is commonly supposed to be." 

‘The Methodist Episcopal Mission in Malaysia hag 
its headquarters in Singapore, The mission was 
commenced in 1885. In Singapore there is an 
English work, a Chinese work, a Malay work, and a 
‘Tamil work. Tn the Chinese work there is an excel- 
lent medical ry and m successful Anglo- 
Chinese school with four hundred pupila. There is 
also a utigsion in Peoang city with « boys! and agirls’ 
school. The entire mission reported one year ago 
107 members and 88 probationers, The missionaries 
in Penang are Rer. D, Davios Moore and wife, und 
Rev. B. H. Balderston. The missionaries in Singae 
pore are Rov. H. L. &. Lueriog, Rev. B. F. West, 
M.D. Rev. W. G, Shellabear, Rev. R. W. Munson, 
Rey, ©. C. Kelso, and their wives, Rev. W. H. Urch, 
Rev. J, F, Deatkar, and Mr, O, B, Copeland, and repre- 
teoting the Woman's Society are Miss Susan Harring. 
ton, Miss E. E. Ferris, and Migs J. M. Hebieger. Misa 
Blackmore, who has been at Singapore since 1987, 
has lately returned to Australia, 


‘Tho Chinese in Singapore, 

SINGAPORE iw the most important town in Malay- 
Jand. Its roadatead is filled with ships from every 
nation under the sun, and through its streets pour a 
coasoloss stream of Aslatic life, and a very Babel of 
Janguage Is heard on overy side, Besides the large 
Buropean colony there are three other distinct uation 
alities In Singapore—the Malay or natives, the Chi- 
nese, and the Indian, ‘The Malay is usually Inzy und 
js fast being ousted by the Chinese—in fact, it is the 
general opiuion that the Chinaman is the coming man. 
, ule John Chinaman is industrious, patient, 
and economical. All the house servants are Chinese, 
and they are most capable, and command good wages, 

Z verninent offices and mercantile godoures, 

e majority of the clerks and some of the 
erehonts in Singapore are Chiness, 
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T visited the house of @ very rich merchant lately, 

‘The house was beautifully furnished with a mixtaro 

of Chinese and Buropean furniture; tho ladies were 

‘very intelligent, and the young ones had no deformed 

: feet, The children were being taught English by an 
English-speaking governess, and ono of the little girls 
spoke a few words of English to mo with much pride 


in her knowledge. 


‘The newest English periodicals and pictorial papers 
were lying on the tables sido by side with Chineso 
‘newspapers, and on erery side one could see a desire 
fora froor life and more knowlodge, ‘The fife of strict 






































A YOUNG WOMAN OF BORNEO, 


seclusion for the women is gradually giving way to 
more liberty, ‘The wives of many of the rich Chinese — 
men still poer curiously, and I think enviousty, from 
their carefully closed carriages at their more fortunate 
sisters from Kurope a they drive round the Plain 
(tho fashionable drive) of an evening in their open 
victorias; but a fow advanced Chinamen take their 
wives for a drive occasionally with them in open cat 
rages. One Indy accompanied her busbund to the 
ball at Government House this yeur. Of course she 
was droased in Chinese costume, but gradually and 
surely Western ideas aro taking possession of the 
mind of the Chiness women. 

A mectlug of Influential Chinnmen was held 
lately to consider the question of abolishing 
the pigtail, but national prejudice was too 
strong, ‘Tho time hn net quite come for such 
un advanced step, and the nocs carried the 
day. A number of working women nye the 
small fect, and I saw a woman with very «mall 
fect, almost like stumps, carrying n very fot 
baby in the streot the other day, and the way 
‘she hobbled along was painful to see. The 
fect of young girls of the poorer classes ure 
Jeft quite in a natural state now; and as a 
sign of the change in the mind of the Chinese 
fon this subject of small fect, I may mention 
that I watched « group of young girls playing 
on one occasion, They had bandaged the feet 
of one of tho girls a the foet of the Chinese 
women used to be bound up, She then had 
A pair of amall shoes tied on, and great was 
the merriment of the othera aa they watched 
her ineffectual efforts to walk, Evidently 
they were delighted that they could use their 
feot in an easier manor, ‘The Roman Catho- 
lie missionaries have got a great hold of the 
Chinese here, and hiave very large numbers of 
converts—Afrs, A, W. Smith. 








German and Dutch Protestant Missions in 


Mr, A, W. H, Bonas, the Bible Society's 
colporteur at Batavia, has sent usm very enre- 
fully prepared list of the missionnrics of all 
the Dutch and German socictios which 
aro working In Mulaysia, We give as 
follows, under the headings of the various 
societien, as much as possible of the in 
formation as to the distribution of wll the 
workers, and we haye also given some 
additional information as to the history 
and statistics of these societios, which laa 
been gathered from the Mistonary Tear 
Book, 1889, published by the Religious 
‘Tract Society: 

The Netherlands Misvionary Society was 
founded in 1797, avd tt has carried on its 
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work in Java, Amboyna and Colebes, In 1889 aro at work in Celebes, each of whom receives a 
this socioty reported 18 missionaries, 184 native grant of 1,800 guilders « year from the Dutch gov- 
workers, and 136 schools with 10,000 scholars; the ernment 
adhoronts were then stated to number 90,000, nnd Jawa Commiliee, Ainsterdam. The three mixslon- 
communicants 20,000, We have now received the aries of this society receive also a similar govern- 
names of twelve missionaries only, three of whom ment grant, and they are working in tho Sangi 
entered the fleld last year and one as far buck as and Talaut Talanda, Celebes. 
1852, Four missionaries of this society are working The Mennonite Soctety for the Propagation of the Gos- 
in Province Menndo, Celebes; one ix on the east pel in he Dutch Colonies is, we understand, » Baptist 
const of Sumatra, and the remainder are in Java. mission, Mr. P, Jans, the tiret missionary, has now 

The Dutch Reformed Missionary Society wns founded for some time beon in the service of the British and 
‘in 1859 by a miesionary of the Free Church of Scot- Foreign Biblo Society, ongaged on the Javanves 
nnd; this step had become necessary owing to the Scriptures; his son and another missionary are eta- 
fact that the above mentioned Nothorlanda Mission- tioned at Mergorejo, Java; aud two other mission 
ary Society had become rationalistic in spirit and ac- aries are at Mandoling, on the west coast of Sumatra, 
‘tion, sending out decided rationalists as miasionarics Mr. Jans came out in 1863, 
and allowing so-called advanced "modern" teaching The Netherlands Lutheran Missionary Society bas 
in their mission schools and churches. The Dutch one missionary to the Batu Islands, off Padang, on 
Reformed Society reported 3 misslonaries in 1889 and the west coast of Sumatra, who came out three 
208 native workers, in 53 churches, with 6,048 adher- years ago. 
ents; a short time ngofour missionaries wero at work, The Rhenish Missionary Society, Barmen, is doing 9 
‘bat two o€ these have Intely died. ‘Their field of work more extensive and successful work than any other 
is in the island of Java only. society in this immense field. Founded In 

The Dutch Missionary Society was founded in 1858 this mission began work in Borneo in 1834; In Sue 
and is working in West Java and Cheribon. In 1889 matra, 1860; Nias, 1866; and New Guineu, 1887, 
7 missionaries were reported und 24 native helpers, Tn 1849 there wery 36 male and 26 female workers 
working in 8 chief atations and 10 substations, and fn the field, 272 native helpers (9 of them ordained), 
the number of membora in all the congregations 13,992 adherouta, 3,188 communicants, and 66 schools. 
thea amounted to 137, Thereare now eight miasion- ‘There are now 6 missionaries at Nias, 22 on the west 
aries, ono of whom is at present on furlough in Kue coast of Sumatra and the interior, and 11 in Borneo, 


pers, { 
municants, and 490 adherents, We have received 
Pease 20 Soren miicision Wid.Ar9 20 9 ‘the ‘The Singapore Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
Tux Malaysia Message for February exys: “On the 
Lith of January Miss Blackmore sailed by tho way af 


more than six years ago expecting to. engage in mis. 
sion work in India; she was transferred, howover, in 
> this field, and the emt 
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chair, The large upper room was more than filled 
with the scholars and their friends, and many stood 
‘at the door the The prine 


proceedings. 
cipal, Mr. 0. E. Copeland, referred in his report to the 
very eatisfactory results obtained at the government: 
inapection, which we noticed in & previous issue, and 
‘expressed a hope that at no distant date the boys of 

School themselves 


the Anglo-Chinese may distinguish 
also by obtaining eocleclipe both in England and 
America. The Honorable W. B. Maxwell expressed 
his regret that his excellency the governor was un- 
‘able to be present on this occasion, and spoke in an 
encouraging and complimentary manner of the prog- 
ress made in the achool during the year. Mra. Max~ 
well then presyated the prizes, of which there was a 
long list, and the proceedings closed with the sing- 
ing of the national anthem and three cheers for the 
een.” 

i “Aftor a four wooks' holiday tho scholars of the 
Methodist yirla’ achool are again In their place, and 
people passing along Middlo Road once more hoar tho 
pleasant droning of childiah volces in the Obriatian 
Tostitate, Unlike many children these girls do not 
Tike long holidays and ore glad that Jessons have be- 
fun. Teachors and pupils aro alike glad to be at 
their posts again, and no donbt much earnest work 
will bo done this year." 

“Sunday, January 15, gave us convineing proof of 
tho loyalty of our Chinese brethren, Te rained almost 
withont intormlasion all day, yot at our evening service 
wo had twenty-five brethren present, and at 3 F, x. 
although {¢ was raining very hard, there was'a con- 
grogation of seventeen. At SP. at, although it waa 
not raining nearly #0 bard, there were only nine pres- 
ent atthe English church, so that we think wo ore 
fustified in pointing to this instance as a refutation 
‘of the oft-repented statement that Chinese Christians 
are so.only for reasons which affect their stomachs, 
On the same day at our Malay #ervice in the Ohris- 
tian Tnstitute, where the congregation now averages 
about thirty persons, there were nine present in spite 
of the rain. 

“Last month two of the Chinese brethren were 
arrested for preaching on the treet, On this occasion 
no missionary was with them, and they had not been 
talking very long when © Malay policeman ordered 
them off, and almost immediately afterward arrested 
them, After being taken to the station und kickod 
and cuffed about, they wero released by the European 
ingpector in charge. This shows tho animosity 
the Mohammedan. police with reforonce to our 
‘When # European in present they do not 
vwrfero, but when the missionaries ¢ 
always give trouble, 

“Hitherto wo hav 
among the Cantone: 


‘month » visit was made to the part of town Inhabited 
‘by these people, and we were quite wall received 
and succeeded in selling many tracta. This is the 
more noticeable from the fact that many such visite 
‘wore made before we were able to speak to them in 
ee eda oss mot with nothing but ro- 


The Penang Methodist Epiooopal Mission, 
‘BY REY, D, DAVIES MOORE. 


‘Tae arrival of the C and G companies of the Lin- 
colnshire Regiment bas placed under our care more 
than twenty Wesleyan soldiors, The men are of a 
good type, One of them is a communicant, and a 
corporal Las since come forward as # member on trial. 
Trecently received three persons on probation and 
atill have another to receive, 

Wo had the pleasure of a visit from Miss Black- 
‘more én route to Australia, in January, Sho visited 
our schools, and was so much Interested in Ponang 
Baba work among boys and girls that sle uearly 
forgot her steamer, the Malwa having almost weighed 
anchor as we reached her side, We could seo that 
Sister Blackmore was not going for her furlough any 
too soon, and trust und proy that at the ond of her 
year of rest wo may meet her at Penang, on the 
‘way to her successful work in Singapore, fully re- 
‘stored in strength for another term of work for the 
Master, 

Our girls’ enterprise is receiving recognition from 
those in “high places” The resident and Mra. 
Skinner are interested in i and also give practical 
sesistance to the work, The resident wrote to me ® 
abort timo ago that this work deserved “the support 
of the community,” 

‘The boys’ school, under Mr, Balderston, at pres- 
ent needs a commodious building more than anything 
élse. Oue of our boys, a Baba teacher in the boys" 
kchool, is about to proceed to Singapore to become » 
pupil-teacher in our #chool there. In heart and life 
we believe him to be a Christian, though he has not 

ived sudlcient Christi¢n courage to be bap- 

“We hopo, however, that he will request bap- 

tism at our hands before leaving us, for the sake of 
‘the salutary effect of such an example upon others 
It is the old story—fear of offending and grieving 


it Island, which is in the 
jand are two hundred 
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CHURCHES AND MISSIONARY SOCIETIES, 


Faith and Oensus of Some American Churches. 
‘We have received from the United States Census 


‘Office in Washington the following, prepared by H. 
K. Carroll, LD. + = 


‘Tue Usivensatisrt 

‘The first regular preacher in America of the dis 
tinotive doctrines of Universalism was the Rev. John 
Murray, a disciple of James Relly, who had gathered 
‘* congregation of Univeraaliats in London. As early 
‘#8 1684, Joseph Gatcbell, of Marblehead, Masa, waa 
tentenced by the Suffolk County Court to hare his 
“tongue drawn forth and pierced with a hot iron” 
for declaring that all men would be saved. Tho 
names of w number of ministers of different denomi- 
ations are included in the list of those who held or 
published Universalist views beforo Murray arrived 
from England in 1770, Mr. Murray preached nt 
varios places, settling at Gloucester, Mass., in 1774, 
end in Boston in 1793. By him and a few others a 
number of Universalist churches were established, 
At the close of the eighteouth century there were 
about a score of Universalist ministers. 

‘The Rey. Howes Ballou, whose name is honored as 
the father of Universalism in its present form, be- 
came prominent in the movement at the beginning 
of the prosent century. Hia views differed radically 
from those of Mr. Murray. In a “Treatise on Atone- 
ment,” padlished in 1795, he denied the doctrine of 
tha vicarious sacritice, and insisted that punishment 
for tho sing of mortality Is confined to this life, If 
there were any punishment in tho futuro life it 
would be, he contended, for si 
life. Some years loter ho oxpressed the belief that 
there ia no sin beyond the gi consequently 
‘no punishment. M: ray id that Christ 
himself bore the punishment 


i 
- thon be 
some of its preachers turning the 
or ae 
i ‘there. wou 


ARTICLE 1. We belleve that the Holy Scriptures of thé 
Old and New Testaments contain a revelation of the chare 
Vac ta ed ee Lee 

Aur. 2 We believe that there ts one God, whose nature ts 
‘love, revealed in one Lont Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit 
CE myehdetea eae 

Mind to 


ART, & We believe that holiness and true happiness: are 

‘connected, and that believers ought to be care 

ful to maintain order and practice good works; for these 
‘things are good and profitable unto men, 

‘This profession of belief has remained unaltered 
since it was formulated, It ia regarded sa a sufll- 
‘clont genoral doclaration of the fundamental doctrine 
‘of Universalists for the purpose of fellowship, A 
more particular knowledge of thoir genoral belief 
may be gathered from the utterances of leading Uni- 
versalist writern, 

‘Tho Universalist aystem of government is a modl- 
fled Presbyterianiam. Tho parish manages its own 
financial snd general interests, and calls or dite 
misses a pastor; but it “acknowledges allegiance 
‘both to the State aud General Conventions and is 
bound to observe the laws they enact,” No State 
Conventions can be formed “ without # constituency 
of at least four parishes." Sach conventions exer 
cise authority in their own torritory undor rules and 
limitations prescribed by the General Convention. 
‘They are composed of all Universalist ministers in 
followehip, and of lay delegates from the parishes, 
They meet every year, : 

‘The Genoral Convention, which is held in Octobor 
annually, consists of clerical and lay delegates from 
each State Convontion, in the proportion of one of 
tho formor to two of tho latter, Rvery convention 
fs entitled to send at loust one clerical and two lay 
delegates, If it hus fifty parishes and clergymen, It 
can send twice as many delogatos, with an additloual 
three for every additional twenty-five parishes and 
clergymen. The General Convention “exercises ec- 
clesinsticnl authority throughout the United States 
and Canada. Tt is tho court of final sppeal in cases 


oa of discipline not provided for and settled by 
bordinare bodies," and hag original jurisdiction in 


not been organized. The General Convention 
i ea body. and controls ‘various denomt- 


f ten ordained ministors and luy delegates 
m#, culled | atts parish desiring tho 





ha crrchos srw decorated with lowers and children, 


are baptized. Chiristmas and Easter are generally ob- 
‘worved, and a Sunday in October is set apart for 
services in memory of members who have died during 
the year. ‘The sacraments observed are baptism and 
‘the Lord’a Supper. The mode of baptism is left to 
the choice of the applicant. 

‘There aro forty Stato Conventions, besides those of 
Canaila and Soovland, the oldest of which, that of 
Now York, was organized in 1825. hale 
in the number. ; Mazsachie 


‘of members, reporting 8,526; 
‘sotts comes nocond, with 7,142; Ohio third, with 4,961; 
and Maine fourth, with 3,750, The total of members 
is 49,194, and the aggregate value of church proporty 
$8,054,288, The avernge value of the church edifices 
‘is $9,680, and the average seating eupucity 294. 
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from other ayatems of Chri 
rejection of the h 


Boston, & Protestant 

in 1786 « liturgy so revised as to exclude 

tion of the Trinity, and ordained aerate 
pastor, on the refusal of the bishop of the diocese to 
do #0, James Freeman, who re eee 


‘the divinity chair in Harvard University, and in ant 
‘a separate divinity school was organized in connec- 
tion with the university with a Unitarian faculty. 

‘Those holding Arian views became generally 
known as Unitarians in 1815, which is usually given 
as tho beginning of the Unitarian denomination in 
America, In 1319 a Unitarian congregation was 
formed in Baltimore, William Kllery Channing 
preached the installation sermon, in wh ey 
defined the differences between Orthodox and 
Unitarian doctrines, Many Congrogational churches: 
in Kastorn Massachusetts, including the oldest, that 
fat Plymouth, the church founded by the Pilgrims in 
1620, became Unitarian without changing their 
coveusnts or names, In the course of the con- 
troversy, 120 Congregational churches in New 
England, founded before the War of the Revolution, 
‘went over to the Unitariaus. In 1830 there were, in 
all, 193 churches of the Unitarian faith; in 1865, 240. 
‘The present number is 421. 

The Unitarians acknowledge no binding creed. 
‘They contend for the fullest liberty in belief, and ex- 
elude no one from their followship for difference in 
doctrinal views, Unitarianiam in declared to be 
* pare 4 fixed dogmatic statement, but a movement of 

faith,” welcoming “Inquiry, progress, 

an diversity of individual thought iu the unity of 

spiritual thought.” In the denomination are included 

those who stand upon 4 simple basis of Theiam, and 

are represented in the Western Unitarian Conference, 

for example, and those who accept the Messiahship of 

Josus Christ, In general terms they believe in God 

he All-in-All, “In eternal life as the great hope, in 

© inspiration of all truth, in man's great possibili- 
ios, and in the divineness of sanctified humanity." 

‘The Unitarian churches are Congregatioual In 

° regation being independent fn the 


Associution, whose object 








EA OS PI HON aR 


Aereats of pure Ohristianity.” ‘There are nlso con- 

, national and Stave and loval, Tho National 
Conferonos, which is biennial, declares in its constitn- 
Aion Its “allogianeo to the Gospel of Jesus Christ,” 
and its “dotire to secure the langest unity of spirit 
and the wideat practical cooperation” in the cause 
‘of Ohristian faith and work. It contiues itself to 
recommending to existing Unitarian organizations 
“such undertakings and methods agit judges to be in 
the hoart of the Unitarian deneraination.” It is come 
posed of Leparaee from the churches. and representa 
ives of certain Uaitarian organizations. ‘The coafer- 
‘ence provides for a committee of fellowahip, for the 
consideration of applications of persons not graduates: 
‘of Tnitarian achools to enter the Unitarian ministry. 

‘The 421 onganizations report 424 odificea, valaed 
nt $10,385,100, und with an aggregate seating capacity 
‘of 165,090. OF tho 67,749 communicants, or, more 
properly, members, aa tho Unitarian custom tx to ad- 
mit anyour to the communion, a little more than 
half are in Maxsachusetta New York haa the 
second largest number, 4,470; California fa third, 
with 8,819; and New Hampshire fourtli with 3,252 
Thodenomiuation has organizations inthirty-4woStutes 
and the District of Columbia, In the Sontheru Statee 
it bas scarcely half a dozen chuirclies. 

The ayorago value of ite church edifices is very 
high, reaching $24,375; their averuge teating capac- 
ity, 989, 

SUMMARY BY STATES, ETC. 


mt Social, BRETHREN CHUROR. 
Nil body contined to five counties in 
= eo in Arkanmas, ven. seen A 
‘a number ‘persons wi become 
ii mr wo See 
denominations t which they belonged They came 
Si ae iS enh ee 


verre tal Eetalepa topes by spelaiog, pooring 
or immersion, a8 theapplicant may prafer; but accept 
only true believers as propor candidates, rejecting in- 
fant baptism. They lave a confeasion of faith con- 
sisting of ten articles. One of these pronounces 
against “political preaching,” and another declares 
the right of alf lay membors to free speceh and free 
suffrage in the Church. 

‘There ate three annual nssociations, composed of 
ministers nnd delegates. Bosides ordained ministers 
the Church hos licensed ministers and licensed ex- 
horters. 

‘There aro 20 organizetions with 114 edifices, 
valued at $8,700, and 919 members, 
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Communicants or 
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* And « fraction less than one fourth. 
‘Tax Evaxontist Missionary Ciro. 

‘This organization of Oolored Methodists was 
formed in 1886 by ministera and members in Ohio 
who withdrew from the Afriegn Methodist Epixcopal 
Zion Church for various roasona, It hes no creed 
‘but the Biblo; but, according to ite bishop, it in- 
clines in belief to the doctrino that there ix but one 
divino peraan, Jesus Christ, *\n whou dwells all tha 
Godtiend bodily.” Te has eloven organizations in the 
States of Ilinois, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconain, but 
roporta leas than one thousand members and bas but 
little floancial strength. 


SUMMARY BY States. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENT. 


Thoughts and Offerings for Others, 
I xxow a lady in this land 
Who carries a Chinese fan lu her hand ; 
But in her heart docs ahe carry « thought 
Of her Chinese sister, who carefully wrought 
The dainty, dolicate, silken toy, 
For hor to admire and for her to enjoy? 


‘This lady hag on her parlor floor 

A lovoly rug from Syrian shore. 

Ils figures were woven with curious art, 
Twish that my lady had in her heart 

‘Ono thought of love for thoue foreign Womoa 
‘Whero the light of the Gospel never comes. 


To shield my lady from chilling draft 

Isa Jupanose screen of curious craft. 

Sho takes the comfort ita presence gives, 

But in her heart not one thought lives— 

‘Not even one little thought, ab me!— 

For the comfortless homes that lie over the sea, 


My lady in gown of silk is arrayod 5 

‘The fabric soft was in India mado. 

Will she think of the country whence it came? 
Will ahe make an offering in His namo 

‘To ond the porfect heavenly dress, 

‘The mantle of Christ's own rigliteousness, 


‘To those who are poor and sad and forlorn, 
To those who know not thot Christ is bora? 
—Woman’s Work for Woman, 


Exercise for Four Ohildren, 

(The first two verses may be recited in concert, or 
separately, by two of the best speakers.) 
‘Here aro three little maids of the Mission Band— 
Bright and early we've taken our stand, 
To be of some use in this great wide world, 
Instead of living just to be curled 
And foatherd and frizzed, like the poor little birds; 
We mean to try, by our deeds und our words, 
‘To do all the good we possibly may, 
While on this piewsant earth we stay. 


So wo have lots of things to tell— 
For in our Band we learn them well— 
About the far-off mission lands, 

Where day ani night the teacher stands, 
To show the way to our dear Lord, 

And teach the people from his word, 
We'll show you how the children look, 
As they sit and learn God’ 


Where the queer little children are begging to learn 
Of Josus, that they from their idols may turn, 
And be happy as we in the cure of a Friend 
Who, having once loved them, will love to the end. 
{Second Little Girk) 
From tho Jand of pagodas and elephants white, 
Tm a Sinmoso child, just for to-night— 
Whore the bright lute gitls are hearing at last 
Of your better ways, and are learning so fast: 
‘They beg for more schools and teachers to come, 
To tell them still more of the beautiful howe, 


(Third Little Girt) 
Pm a Hindu child, just now, 

From aunay India, where they bow 
To cruel gods; whore mothers sad 
Throw litte girls to Gunga bad, 
‘And little widows, no older than I, 
Are loft in durkuess to pine and dio, 
O thankful and glad, indeed, are wo, 
Only “make-believe " heathen to bol 


(Enter Chinese Boy.) 
Hore comes a boy from China, you seel 
‘You three litle maidena make room there for met 
For tho boys are not to be left beliind, 
Ta a race with the girls, for the good and the kind. 
In China, we boys, of course, ought to beat, 
For what can girls do, with theit poor stumbling 
feet ? 
But we mean in the future to give them fair play, 
If Christians will help us and show us the way, 


(AD recite together.) 
So we three little maids, and our brother “ Chineg,” 
Menn always true workers for Jesus to be; 
Perhops you may hour of us one of these days, 
In China or India, toaching his ways, 


Two Javanese Tales, 
BY REV. A, W. H. BORAM. 

‘Tux Javanese have a great many very Interesting 
stories which are told by parents to their children, in 
much the same way as English mothera delight their 
Aittle ones with: “There was once upon atime,” ete, I 
hove translated and arranged some of these, and bere 
pive two of them: 

L 
How the balloon came into wse during the reign of 





Two Javanese Tales. 


for the preeminence, Among the fino arte that 
‘of painting was also practiced, and Suogging Pur- 
‘bongkoro was ono of the most celebrated art painters 
‘at the court of Bro-wijoyo, 

While pleasure xardens were betog laid out forthe 
King, and hunting grounds fooced im for his sale uso 
and filled with unimals from the jungle, and while 
artistic fish ponds wero being made, his majesty came 
alsoto Sungging Purtongkoro nnd ordered hitn to paint 
2 lifesize portrait of ler majesty the queen, The 
printer immedintely set to work, and hi efforts to 
present the king with # *peuking likeness of ber 
majesty were crowned with success, Just as tho 
picture was finished, however, the artivt had a mis- 
fortune—a splash of paint fell upon the portrait of 
‘the queen, and all tho efforts on the part of Suogging 
Parbongkoro to erase it were fruitless What was 
now to be done? Tho portrait waa flvishod, and it 
was high time thot it was presonted to his m: 

Purbongkaro decided that, whatever might happen, 
hho would deliver ig as it was, with tho chance that 
his majosty would not notico the disfigurement. The 
monarch was delighted with the likeness and with 
the beauty of the portrait, but he also noticed the 
spot; at first, however, he acted as though he had 
‘not seen it and rewarded the artist, but the next day 
Purbongkoro was summoned to the court, becanse 
the king suspected him of injuring the portraitof ber 
majesty the queen. Sungging Purbougkoro, howe 
ever, protested iis innocenck, but the monarch would 
not bo satisfied. After a few days the king decided 
to punish the artist, and for that purpose ordered « 
huge kite to be mnde, 0 large that Sungging Pure 
bongkoro could essily be placed upon it, and in duo 
‘course the kite uscended with the poor artist 

Now his majeaty had previously commanded the 
men that hold the string of the kite, that x8 soon as 
it had ssconded toa great height they were to cut tie 
string snd let Sungging Purbonzkoro free to the 
winds, And so it happened—for when tho kite was 
80 high that they could hardly see it they cut the 
striog. Onward the artist traveled at the mercy of 
the wind, but he had the good fortune to descend in 
‘China, and there, filled with feelings of revenge be- 
cause of the unthankfulnexs of Bro wijoyo, he taught 
‘the Chinese the art of painting and other sciences 
andarts; aud the superior knowledge and intelligence 
of the Chinese over tie Javanese dates from that 

IL 


The reoson why the rice erops are now 
stroyed hy the mice—During tho reign 


monarchs of Ponorogo a large bird named Paksi Bri 


was to be found pon the mountaiu of Ohumbri. He 
lodged ina very large bamboo called bembu ptong, 


tims of tho bird, continued to, bo found daily. Hin 


majesty, the King of Ponorogo, wan at his wit't end, 
for his poople nppenred to be irretrievably lost. 
‘What waa to be dove’ A remedy must be found! 
On a certain night lis mujesty could uot sieep, 80 
deep was he in meditation secking to discover a solu. 


whole council were called together, and the king pro- 
Glaimed that whoever of his snbjects should kill the 
thief—the bird of proy, Paksi Bri—ahould become his 
son-in-law and receive half of his kingdom, ‘Who 
will kill this bird?" said the officials to the people, 
“whother groat or small, slave or froe, he abail be- 
come the viceroy.” But in spite of this inviting 
reward no one offered his services, nobody dared to 
atiack the bird, However, through the mercy of the 

Only Holy Ono” there came deliverance, 

Upon a certain day three friends waited upon the 
monarch. ‘They were—a mouse called Tikus Jang- 
godo Puteh; a cat called Kuching Chondro Mowo; 
and a dog called Blang-Jong-jang. These three of- 
fered their aervices and undertook to kill the bird. 
His majesty’s prime miniater was nota little surprised 
to gee these three animals instead of human beings, 
and hesitated to bring auch an offer before the king. 
But the dog and his companions porceiving the timid- 
ity of the minister, exclaimed, “You aro free to Kill 
us if we do not capture the bird.” 

‘So they were brought into the king's presence and 
wore promised a reward if they should succeed; and 
when they withdrow they immediately set to work, 
‘The mouse made an opening in the bamboo large 
enough to allow her easily to enter and climb up to 
the placo where Paksi Bri sat, and she gradually bit 
through the solid part of the feathers of the bird's 
wings, The cat had to watch the attempt of Paksi 
Bri to fly and notice where the bird fell, and the dog 
was to complete its destruction. And so it happened 
—Paksi Bri fell and was killed; and, having completed 
thoir work, the three friends returned to the king and 
roquested thelr reward. The monarch of Ponoroxs 
was nt a loss to know how to reward such a service 
necording to its merits, but he decided that the dog 
and the cat might remain at the court, and receive as 
many bones and ws much milk os they desired, and 
the mouse received a large rice field #0 that he might 

i king over his fellow mice, But, behold, every 
1 produce of this piece ia not sufficient for the 





Confucins, 

Coxrvers, the grent lnwgiver among the Chinese, 
was bora in Chinn 651 B.C. Me gathered, in hve 
hooks, the teachings of the principal wise men who 
iad lived before him, and he added to their wis- 
dom many things which hie bolieved the people should 
Know und do, and from hie day down to the present 
tho Chinese have largely gorerocd themselres by the 
justruction he gave. Ho tanght that parents should 
be obeyed und reyerenced when alive, and worshiped 
when dend, nnd also taught the worship of hearen 
and cnrth and the spirit of hills, rivers, and winds, 


Conversion of a Brahman Fakir, 
ile sas baptized at a chapel in the Calcutta Dis. 
tiet last August, As he stood up for baptia 


prosonted # strange appearance, like that 
wscolios, Ho wore a yellow robe thin o 
show his sralwart limbs, huis hair wast black 
and unkompt, With hia pilgrim staff in his han 
sud iis wallet with the aacrod beads under his arm, 
he gare an account of himself somewhat as follow 
Asa boy ho had learned of Jeaus, but gro 
and dissatisfied, Tle lot ni e 


Hindu 


vain, and ho know that his profession of sanctity was 
a hollow mockery. The shrines and the people about 
thom were morally unclean, Ju his disguat and dis- 
tress he recalled the Christian trath he had leamed 
in childhood. On going back to his home he found 
that two of lis old mates had become Christian cat- 
echists; with them he went over the Christian doce 
trines, and he “determined to renounce his Hindu 
caste, his yagrant life, his fales religion, and, with 
trie sorrow of aouil for his past #ina, to confess Christ 
as lis only Saviour, the ouly true incarnation of God, 
‘the onily sacrifice for sin.” 

When this confession of faith, which we have here 
abbreviated from the story in The Harvest Field, had 
been made, the Church nssented to hit reception. 
When he wos nsked what name he should receive, he 
replied: “Let me be called John, in memory of that 
yoioo crying iu the wilderness, that T may go forth 
to preach repentance to my countrymen.” So say- 
ing, he handed over to the missionary the sacred 
thread, which had been heretofore unspeakably pro- 
cious to him as the tign of his Brahmanical chars 
acter, 


The Voice of Many Waters. 
BY MRS DUSCAN MCGREGOR, 
‘Tux foods have lifted up thelr voice, 
With sound as of a mighty psalm, 
God sitteth liere ia majesty, 
Ve pours Ningara from his palm. 


J 4tand and watch thine opulence, 
Thou pouring, falling, atintless soa, 

An emblem fit, methinks, to show 
God's boundless love and morey free, 


Enough, enough for ull the world! 
© Church of Christ the menange bear, 
God «peaks to thee in parable, 
The roles of many waters hear! 


Niagara! Stupendous power! 
1f man might boldly harness thee, 
Mightstroke thy tawny mane, and thon, 
Impetuous thou, his servant bet 


Thine nid by seience be unsought, 
‘Thy hijghest mniesion still wonld be, 
To lift the soul toward God's thought. 


carth thall own no desert place ! 


living waters! wealth, 
channels deep and wide and sweet, 





‘The Beet 

Sue was only ono wee malden, 
Bat with willing heart and hand, 

Sho pursed her rosy lips and said, 
“I'm going to be n Band!" 

Of caurso khe asked her mother, 
As any maiden would, 

And got rome help in drawing rules 
And “seeing if sho could.” 

‘Then off she started down the lane, 
‘This dainty missionary ; 

She had to ‘alk and tlk and ere): 
Por folks “are real 
\ Dyou'know-about those heathen girla, 
How every single one 

Is shut up nit a horrid house, 
And can't have any fun? 

And nothing nico to eat at ali— 
Just sour mii, or tea 

Without a scrap of sugar? 
T'm very glad “taint mo. 

And then they're #0 “fraid to dic, 
‘They don’t know "bout our Lond 

Whe eame to take us all to heaven 
By troating in bis word, 

Don’t you think we onght to help them, 
Betoro we're grown up quite, 

To save these little heathen girls 
By sending them the light?" 

She didn’t have to go x0 far 
This little maiden wee, 

Before she found another one 
Who did with her agres, 

So they "lected Molly secretary 
Ani Ethel took tho ebiair, 

And, though their minds wero very hazy 
Ax to what thelr dutics wore, 

‘That day they made an fron rulo 
‘That each who Joined must seck 

One othor member; then the Band 
4 Adjourned to moot next week.” 

And Molly brought Claranda 
And Ethel found out Dan, 

And him they niado tho president 
Becanse ho was aman, 

Now it wasn't very long, be sure, 
With such a stringent rulo, 

ally was f throng ; 

Tn fact "twas all the achoo!, 

For fovir, you #0, make eight; 
Twice eight, sixteen or moro, 


And twice that sixty-four, 

And they studied about tho: heathen, 
Prayod for their souls so sad, 

And they worked to gather pennies 
‘To send tho tidings gind. 

hey had exhibitions, c 
And ull such things, 5 kam, . 


‘Tne puniahbments In China for breaking the law 
are generally very severe. Sometimes the criminal 


has around his neck a board #0 fastened that he eans 
not feed himself, nnd is entirely dependent upon the 
kindness of others for his food. Others aro fastened 
to the ground and punished with many Ulows 
Offenders of high rank are permitted to. #lringle 
themselves to death, When death is tas appointed 
a silken cord is went the criminal in privon, sand. he 
knows if he docs not take his own life it will be 
taken by others, Docupitation is very common, ‘The 
charge against the criminal is written ey a block 


fastoned to hin Ses! ond he Is carried through the 


streets to the place of punislement. Constant prac- 
ice makes tho executioner expert. No. block or 
used, ani one blow 
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GENERAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


‘fy has been reported that there was in 1892 a Jone 
of five hundred and five members and probar 
tioners tu the foreign mi ‘of the Metlodint Kpia- 
copal Church, Ttixa mistake. There was a gain of 
16,859 members aud probationers, 

‘Dr. A. J. Gordon writes: “It is not the mngni- 
tide of the man, but the macnitude of the message 
which determines tie results of preaching. A small 
man with # great Gospel will do more execution 
than a great oan with a small Gospel.” 

‘Twoof the American Biblo Society's agonts in South. 
America have lately boon successfully nt work in 
Contral America. They are Rev. Mr. Norwood and 
Rev, Mr. Penzotti. They lave been circulating the 
Bible in the principal cities of Costa Rica and Nicay 
Tagua, 

A Hindu of Madras, who still clings to the Hindu 
roligion, says: “Tho progress of education among 
‘the girls of the native Christian community of India, 
and ahe absence of caste restrictions among them, 
will eventually give them an ndvantage for which no 
amount of intellectual precocity can compensate the 
Brahmans.” 

Bishop Taslor's Transit aud Building Fund Society 
has charge of the missions outside of Africa that aro 
‘under the genoral supervision of Bishop Taylor, Last 
your the society received and expended for thous 
inissions the following amounts: South America, 
$18,300; India, $4,195; New York city, $3,418. 
Mr. Richard Grant, of 161 Hudson Street, Now York, 
is the treasurer of the socioty. 

* David Livingstone made this resolve in early lifer 
“Twill place no value on anything T have or may 
possess, excopt in relation to the kingdom of Christ. 
If anything T havo will advance the interests of 
that kingdom, it shall be given or kept, as by keep- 
ing or giving it I shall most promote tho glory of 
Him w whom Lowe all my hopes both for time and 


A missionary in India, who has baptized 1,400 
converts, gives his mode of procedure an follows: 


“We avoid discussion. We do not preach againut 
‘their religion. We do not revile their gods and god- 
desson, We do not find fault with their absurd 
notions. But will deep compassion we present to 


their sad minds and burdened soule Christ the 1 
be 


Tove of God tho Father in sending h 

snd recover our fallen race, We tell 

love of the Holy Ghost, without whose eed 
Jost image of God in the soul coffld never be 


Tho Heratil of Gospel Liberty believes tint “No 
man ought to go to the hoathen field as the represen- 
tative of any sect, aud all mixsiouarios should go 
forth under the auspices of a single society, while 
that society should have as its aim simply the sale 
vation of the heathen. Why caunot the different 
denominations unite in «cwling forth missionaries to 
represent Christ and lis Church alone? Denomi- 
‘nationlism ought not to be transported wo any for- 
ign land.” 

Bishop Thoburn bas great faith ina rapidly advan: 
ing Protestant evangelization in India, He says: 
“T shall be surprised and disappointed indeed if the 
ingathering of the next eight years does not exceed 
that of the previons ninety-two, The converts may 
be from the ranks of the lowly, but the lowly of this 
contury will be the leaders of the n xt. The Brah- 
Man must accept Christ or sce the pariah walk past 
him fa tho race of progress, ‘The first converts in 
Tndia will be the Brahmans of a foture generation.” 


We much regret to see the announcement in the 
London Christian that Sir Lambert Playfair, HB, Mt 
Consul General in Algeria, has served a notice on 
missionaries of the North Africa Mission in Algeria, 
ordering them st once to conse their work or to with= 
raw from the country. In cnse of their disregard- 
ing this order, it ia ¢nid that Lord Roseberry will 
withdraw the protection of the British government. 
‘This is a serious case, and the council of the mission 
ask that it may be laid in prayer before the God of 
misalons. 

Rev. Dr. Glover, recently sent by the English 
Baptist Missionary Society a4 a part of a deputation 
to China, on bis return said: “I bear testimony to 
tho hopefulnoss of the Chitw miasion field and to the 
specific gravity, #0 to aay, of the converts that hare 
‘been gailered into the kingdom of Christ in that 
land. By this T mean the manhood, the independ- 
ence, the fire that is evidenced among them. Now 
where in the world is there @ nation so open to 
Ohristianity, yet nowhere one so hoatlie, no one 
moré worth the labora, the best labors of the mise 
sionary.” 

Dr. Edward Judson, writing of reaching the massoa 
3: Cheap applinnces will fail, ‘They 
best preaching. the bost music, the 

vation Army las made ite 
y trying to poli off on the 
ational religion, ‘The perso- 


ri 
é 





General Notes and Comments. 


Rew. T. J, Morgan, D.D,, who was United States 
‘Commissioner of Indian Affairs for four years prior 
to March 4, 1898, has become the 
Secretary of the Amvrican Baptiat Home Mission So- 
etoty, with headquartors in Temple Court, New York 
city, If he makes as good a scoretary ax hedid a 
comamlaxioner, lic will natiefy his commllooney, and 
wiyanoe the kingdom of Christ. 

Some earnest friends of missions nt i have 
doubted th proprioty.of the baptisms reported in 
our North India missions, where these baptisms have 
‘deen given to adulia without the preparation. gen- 
Arally doomed 
of whole villages bnptized, und. feared we wore ob- 
taluing only « baptized heathenism ax the result. On 
a previous page will be found an interesting explar 
nation of the reason for such # course given by Dr. 
Lucas, of the Presbyterian Mission. He believes tho 
‘movement toward Christianity on the part of the poo- 
pls, and the manver in which they havo beon ro. 
ceived by the missionaries, to be of God, und we 
ayo no reason to doubt it, 

‘Tho Indian Bill, pussed by the Inst Congress, au- 
‘thortzes the President to appoint three commissioners 
w nogotinte with the five civilized tribes io tho In- 
@ian Territory locking voward tho erection of the 
Territory Into # State. Provision hav boen made for 
the allotment of lands in sevoraivy, and it declares 
that those who take allotments become citizens of the 
Tited States, Theeo Indians number about sixty- 
eight thousand, and many of thom are of superior in- 
toiligence and education. They possess yrood schools 
and churches, and we welcome the legislation that 
gives them increased priviloos, Had all the Indiana 
received the proper attention the majority of them 
would now be citizens inatoad of the * wards of the 
nation.” 

The Church of Scotland Mission Reeord says: "Tt 
is ono thing to realize that the Church is called. to 
evangelize the world, and, apparently, a very diffor- 
ent bing to realize that we are called éndividually 
to doit, And yet Christ's work i always done in- 
Miridually. He deals individually with each one ns 
regards salyntion. He deals individually with each 
one a3 regards this work. He came to save the 
‘world, but we lave each individually to take his sal- 
vation. He gave s universal command to the Church 
toteach all nations, but each individually has to ap- 
propriate the command, We do not say that all 
are called to go to the foreign fleld, but wo do say 
that everyone is bound to face the queatio 
willing to go if the Lord wishes it? Am willing 
to try t find out if he doos wish it?’ i 


Last month wo roferred to the fact that the An- 


showed an apparent loss of 
we members and anes in igs es jixsions 


necessary at home. They have heard - 


myself. This is the beginning of = system which, 
when completed, ought to mark a new era for that 
great body of Indiana, They number probably eight+ 
een thousand, sre eelf-supporting, bavo vast flocks 
and herds, sre fairly prosporous and progressive, but 
‘aro greatly hampored by the lack of water, which it 
is hoped this aysters will gradually supply whon com 
plotod.” In addition to our own mission the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church hag missionaries laboring for 
thoir benefit, 


‘The Ohristian Intelligencer thus paya ite respecta 
to the Congress which has beon so strangely indiffer- 
‘ent to the many appeals made to it by missionary #o- 
cieties and leading ministers of the country: “ Con- 
gress has adjourned without taking any action 
‘on the absnrd Chinese legislation of last year, which 
defies decency, violates trenty obligntions, and im- 
porils great interests, commercial and religious. Both 
parties aro to blame Itr this mattor, ouo controlling 
the Sennto, and the other the House of Representa 
tives; and President Harrison made the mistake of 
his life in signing the bill making well-nigh impossi- 
ble demands of the Chiness, And all this simply to 
propitiate the demagoguea of tho Pacifie slope.” 
The few staweamen iu Congress were unable wo con. 
tol the politicians, Tet us soe that tho succossors: 
of the present Congressmen better represent the 
Christian and moral sentiment of the people, 


Mr. Mokurai Shimoji has been elected as one of 
the representatives of Buddhism from Japan to the 
Conference of Religions at Chicago. He will come 
expecting to greet American Buddhists and to help 
increase thoir number. Ina Inte number of a Jap. 
anese paper he tolls his sasociates: " Alrvady the 
Shojo, phase of Budd! . has found many ad. 
herents in Europe and Amey lcm. Iv bas boon taken 
there not by priests of the faith, but by forniguera 
themselves, ‘The Westerners, proud of thelr own 





General Notes and Comments, 


in ap Wests nore 


‘Thore is a verse in Habakkuk which sused to be 
very commonly misquoted. The correction has been 
made 20 often that we supposed there was an end of 
‘the error. But inn recent isene of an esteemed con- 
tempormry wo Kee it renppenr, ‘Tlie writer syn: 
“Write the vision and make it plain, that he that 
runneth may read." But this i# not what the prophet 
says. The true text is, “ Make it plain. . that he 
may run that readoth ik" The meaning ix not that 
one running may take in the words ata glance, but that 
one may be able to understand what is written and 
then run to bear the message to othera, The prac- 
tical ingtruction ia, that one should spare no pans to 
Jearn tho Lord’a saying and then waste no time in 
giving It to his follows, And ministers should make 
God'a word plain, that the people understanding it 
may be In haste to make it known.—Christian Intel- 
ligencer. 


Tho following are paradoxes wndorlying the tne 
conception of missiona = 


1, The true way to get & to 
give. Wive expenditure of a part means increase of 
the whole. Fullness of life comes only through the 
ouigo of Tif for others, 2 The part %& of greater 
practical importance than the whole, ‘There ia danger 
that while wo lore man we have no time to love men, 
‘We care for the wype and forges the individual, If 
the kingtom is vo come ft is to come somewhere, The 
world must be saved In detail, 3, Addition é mul- 
fiplication. Two are more than twice one, In all 
forthputting of spiritual energy arithmetical increase 
of numbers means geometrical incense of power, 
4 The near is conditioned by the far. Tnerenso at 
home comos from efforts to bring the world to Chrint. 
Men who rofuse to hear God’s call for enlargement 
stiut themselves up to mental and spiritual dry rot. 
—President Whiting. 

We havo received from the office af the Christiven 
Taion a pamphlet containing a sermon on the Ro- 
man Catholic question, preached by Dr. Lyman Ab- 
Bott at Plymouth Church, 
of the recont ere between the 


It gives a clen account 


‘in the installation of Monsignor ‘Satolli in Washing- 
ton, as Pnpal Ablogate, the determination to ucroase 

‘the power of the Roman Catholic Ohurch in this 
and, and we know both from history and observation 
‘Uhat such an increase is a menace to civil and relig- 
‘ous liberty. 

Dr. Grattan Guinness, who is in charge af the Hast 
London Tnstitute for Home and Foreign Missions, 
‘teports that five of his students, Messrs. R. Stark, F. 
Petors, J. Jarrett, 'T. Joyce, and T. Berkeley, hare 
volunteered for mission service in Poru and Bolivio. 
He says: “Porn in ina xadly negleated condition. 
Lima has the roputation of being one of the gayest 
find grossest capitals in the world. ‘The native Indl- 
‘ang are wholly unearod forby the government in every 
senee—religions, educational, and political The 
‘priests’ of the yarions provincial districts are hae 
bitually drunken, extortionate, and ignorant, Among 
the many towns in Peru calling for missionary la 
bors we may montion Traxillo, with & population of 
18,000 souls; Arequipa, with 20,000; Huamanga, 
‘with 26,000; and Cuzco, with 40,000, We are glad 
tomy that some hearts have already boon stirred 
by our art{cle on Pern to feel for its neods, and that 
several of our students have voluntoored for mission- 
ary work in that country and in the neighboring 
state of Bolivia” 

Bishop Goodsell thinks that there may come a 
time when the Roman Catholic Church shall become 
reformed aud purified, He says: “Rome by erect 
ing an infallible pope propared the agency by which 
her protensiona will yet bo destroyed. I hare no 
hopo that sho will ever be wholly reformed from 
without Tho process will be this; Eiueation, con 
tact with other Christians, the death of superstition 
by science, the monifest Christian character and 
work of her ‘separated brethren,’ the concesstons 
made by tho central anthority to nations! churches 
for tho malntenance of her visible unity, may, the 
Spirit of God limoself not wholly driven out oF 
crushed out by uninspired additions to doctrine and 
order, will one day develop n pope who will be thé 
Hildebrand of reform instead of reaction, and he, 
unhampored by councils which were dismissed fore 
‘evor by Pius IX for a vastly different reason, with 
‘excathedra, declare those reforma which will open 
the way for a reunited Christendom.” 

‘The Boson Congregationalist of March 9 siya: 
“We may learn more than ono lesson from the Chi- 

ese, In the matter of bencficonce a Chinaman who 

d in Neponset, Mass, offers a worthy ex- 
bis liberality in a single 
sent one livndred and sixty 


nd Marblehead, Mass,, to- extabe 








s remonsimnce, 
‘held to ald the church, be ere Gaara on oF 
twenty-ive dollars, Wis «fferings were voluntary, 


‘conatint, abundant, His idea of personal and gen- 


Sir Charles U. Aitchison, ins apeoch lately mado 
in London, snid: “I can tell you from my own per- 
sonal knowledge, that there is no book which is 
‘more studied iv Indis now by the native population 
of all parties Uian the Christian Bible. There isa 
fascination about it which, somehow or other, drawa 
seekers ofter God to read it, An old Hindu servant 
ef my own used to sit hour after hour whsorbed in a 
well-thambed volume. I liad the curiosity to take it 
‘Wp one day, and found it was the Hindu New Testa- 
mont, One of the ruling chiefs of Indin, when on a 
‘visit to me when I was Licutenant Governor of the 
Panjab, asked me for n private interview, and he 
told mo, though he did not want hia people to know 
It, that he read the Oliristinn Bible every day of his 
Tif, To thousands who ore not Ohristians, but who 
are aceking after God, the Bible in tho vernaculars 
‘of Indin is an oxcoodingly precious book. Tho loader 
‘of the Brahmo Soma), which representa the highest 
pliase of educated Hindu thought, in a recent lecture 
to tho atudents of Punjab University, exborted them 
serionsly to the Scriptures as the best guide to 
purity of heart and life.” 

Dr. Will'am Aslimore, for many years a iniasionary 
in China, says of the Chinese: ‘n all their heathen- 
fam tho Chinote never deity viceand lust, Dwoll on that 
fact. Tho Grooks and the Romans and the Hindus 
have deified Juat, and placed courtesans and debauched 
fomales in thoir panthoon of goda, The Chinese 
have never done that, They have debauched plays 
in their theaters, bur they never Introduce women on 
the eta:e, por bave Nautch girls nso part of their 
troupe. They have no caste among them. They 
profess a recognition of merit ond moral worth unly 
‘as the standard of tho true man, Granted that they 
fall immeasurably short In practice, but though they 
have not Ilved up to 
changed the atandard, 


‘things of lofty mold are there still.’” 
God's eee calles a leet oe, 


that alt pasar ss trate cy 
in the portion wet aside by talth{ul souls for the ade 
‘vancement of his cause, but also fir outelde’ the nar- 
row limits that mark off that little fraction of what 
we cun call our own. Tt is to be found, in truth, in 
every sliopman’s till, in every mercliant's cash box, 
in every banker's safe; for all the money in the 
world is God's Every coin you handle (whatever 
tho image und superseription it may benr), every six 
pence you wnste, and every dollar you hoard, every 
bit of currency you circulate, whether honorably or 
shamelessly, all equally are his, not yours, That isa 
lesson we aro slow to learn, but until we have mas- 
tered ft, until we have got it indchbly written on our 
hearts, not even the most convincing #ssertion of tie 
principle of systematic benoticonce will effect among 
Chrietian poople that true consocration of money 
which remaing, oven at this Inte hour, one of the un~ 
fultiiled conditions of success in spiritual sorvicn, 
—V. Corbett. 

‘An English missionary on the Congo writes to 
Regions Beyond snd description of the mivery pro- 
duced in Africu by tho introduction of intoxicating 
liquor. He says: “ European nations are more guilty 
to-day than they were half s century ago, for it has 
now been demonstrated that to introduce liquor among 
aboriginal tribes means nothing Joes than their pers 
dition and extinction, It ia ‘wicked to be Indifferent 
to the uwful drunkesnoss at home, but it is positively: 
satanic to deliberately sow the seeds of this terrible 
vice in # country where it és comparatively unknown. 
I wan especinlly struck during my recent journoy 
down country und during my stay nt Matadi, with 
the awfol strides that the drink traffic is making in 
this country, Wherever you go you see the natives 
engaged in the one pursuit of buying, sellixu, or 
drinking the * malayn mumputu,’ or trade gin. If ene 
apa agsingt the habit they will, perhaps, agree 
that it is injurious, Dut they drink on all the same, 

& few having sullicient willpower 40 resigt 

weination, At every ono of the amall 

, ‘on the road there is attre to be a 

jquor seller, no matter how shore the food supply; 

and itifal to see poor half-atarved up-country 

carriers | ‘ing away their very inawMicient rations 
tor w drir jan with the bottle.” 
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+ Sir ©. U, Aitchison’ corrects an. erroneous opinion 
Feapecting the Hindus, as follows: “The sacred 
books of the Hindus aro the exclusive heritage of « 
dowiuant prieathood. They are never expounded to 
‘the people, and, In the palmy days of Bratinaniam, it 
was douth for an outsider to read them. “Tie relig- 
fous life, too, ix governed by the priesthood, who rege 
hiate the minutest details of family, social, personal, 
everyday life. The eaverdotal requirements are rigid. 
But, #0 long as the supremacy of the priesthood ia - 
not meddied with, and the rules imposed by Brahman- 
ism an the lifo and conduct are observed, it matters: 
litle what the. personal belivf of the Hindu Ia, or 
under what form or name the delty is worshiped, 
‘Consequenily the forms and objects of popular wor- 
slip are innumerable. With the common peoplo the 
deities that find most favor are not, as might bo sup 
posed, the Hindu Trind or the grent gods of the Hindu 
books, Brahma and Vishnu and Siva are too far re- 
moved from the concerns of daily life, The popular 
gods ure the local gods, who are close at hand, and 
whose powers for good or evil are visible to the eye 
—the god tat can send or withhold the cloud and 
the rain; the god that can smite the harvest with 
blight; the god that can blogs the house with chile 
dren; the river god; the god of the snakes; the god- 
dess of smallpox; and go on, The multitude are 
wholly given up to palpable and gross polytheism, and 
have evon absorbed into their religion the fetish wor- 
ship of the rude, aboriginal races." 

The following ead story reaches us from India, 
The scene of the story is not far from Bombay: “A 
Koli tiamed Masri Wasa believed that his hopes 
would be fulfilled if he went to the Templo of Surk- 
hey Mabadov, which is situated in n quiet corner.on 
‘the seashore some distance from the village of Waders, 
‘and appeased the deity by praying unceasingly for 
three-days or so, Hedid as he felt. The days passed 
off, but his hopes remaining yet unfulfilled, the ; 
apparently reronining still unpropitiated, he thought 
that he should | make an offering of his cen which 


Visiting Deputation to Our Foreign Missions. 


‘but he wrote and informed the Pourdar that ho was 
Poipraaeserhe! that le had performed 
The mau then was taken to the near- 
showin bea 
Visiting Deputation to our Foreign Missions, 
AT the meeting of the Board of of the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Epissoyal Church 
held on March 21, the preamble and resolution re- 
spectiug Dr. Gouoher's proposed visit to our foreign 
mlasions adopted. ot the February meeting were 
amended to read #8 follows: 
Whereas, Wixhop Foss ts to visit officlally our missions in 


‘View fo a comparison aud equalization of salaries. 
Tho following resolution was nlso adopted : 
Resotves, That Dr. Joba B. Goucher and Bishop Foss be 


saxbalistence, 
‘other questions, information upon which ta thelr Judement 
may bo of value to the Board, and’ they are empowered to 
Anspect all nccounts, and make all inquiries necesxary to 
‘soquire such information, tn Japan, Korea, China, Indiny and 
‘ottier flelds which they may visit, 


‘The Sufi's Nina Steps to Perfeotion. 

‘Tax Sufi is the Mystic of Mohnmmedaniam, as the 
Cistercian Monks wore of the Middle Ages, and the 
Quakers of tho later period in Christianity. 

Tho Suft has to climb nine steps to attain perfer- 
tion and union with God, These steps are: 

1, Tuli, that Is, a Searcher after God. 


If, Ubdiyat, that is, the Service of God. 
When the divine atsraction has developed his in- 
ze Into the love of God, then comes the third 


TL Ishag, or Love,—This divine love expels all 
worldly desires from his heart, uotil he attains the 


After occupying 
an this step with meditations and metaphya- 





Methodist: Districts Deserving Special Honor. 
‘Tae Board of Managera of the Missionary Society oom | CONFERENCES. 


juss endeavored to adopt an equitable aystem of 

portionment of missionary money for all the di ' 

and charges In the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, ‘This — 59)4iales Penteal {itinots. .. 
is founded on numbers and indicated ability, and las 67/9 oot 
wen inrgely arranged by Rev. J..W. Young, under 

appolntment of the Board, All the districts in the 

different classes have been placed in one of five 

classe. Those wh are in the first class have given 

their ahare of the $1,260,000 for missions, and moat 

‘of them have given something toward tho second 

$1,250,009, Three of them, te New York, of the 

est German Conference; the Franklin, of tle Erie 

Couferouce; and the Wyoming, of the Wyoming Con- 

ference, have gone beyond the $2,000,000 line. The 

following, graded by their missionary contributions 

made in 1892, all belong to Class First. 
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thousand members aud probationers, 
Musnens, Paosationens, axp 8. 8 ScHotans. 
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W. Parks, 
‘William E, Robbins... 
John E. Robin 
Faweott EN, Shaw, 


Horuce J. Adams 
Charles L, Tare. 
‘William It. Rowen. 
John Blnckstock. ..++. 
Jono C. Butcher, M.D 


James — 
David ©. : 
‘Frank L. Neeld.. 


Wouan’s Forriox Miastoxary Socrery. 
Mp Minnio 7. Abrams. 
Kueh. 


E. Lawson. 
Ghrisuine Laws 
Fileabeth Maxey. 


4d al 
= aos We Sulit 
i Shara Swain, Mh 





‘Tue Kankab ¢ Hind states that the Mr. J.P. Dent- 
‘Kar, who was orduined denon at the Jate session of 
the Northwest India Conference at Agra, has been 
‘jn the government service twenty-three year, nnd. 
‘now expects to give himself entirely to the ministry 
in Singapore. Mr. McNair, of Roorkee, was also or- 
dained. Ho went to India when ten years of age. 


Tn viow of the doparture of the Rov. Frederick 
Browu, after ten yeara in China, for a visit Lome, the 
leaders and otlivra on the Shan-tung District of the 
North China Mission, have him with o 
beautiful “ Robs of Honor.” It is sleeveless and long, 
while no legs than one hundred and eighty names of 
douors are inscribed thereon. Accompanying it ie 
a letter requesting him to wear it on all public ovens 
sions a8 am evidence of the good wishes of the poo- 
ple. Nono but officials leaving a city where they are 
much loved receive this honor. 

Rev. W. N. Brewster writes from Hing-lina City, 
Chins. February 3: “ Our work opons very hopefully 
this year. We aro inking a break in the ranks of 
the literary men in this city and also in other parts 
of thedistrict, Some literary graduates have recently 
beon baptized and others aro candidates for baptisin. 
‘Tho graduate, or first degree man, who was first bape 
tized és a very earnest worker and is bringing in his 
former associates. hia class of men are very influ- 
satin! and have formorly been very much opposed to 
‘Christianity. When convertod thes should enter our 
theological school, ‘They are thoroughly educated in 
‘Chinese Hterature, and ail they iced ts a short course 
in Biblo Instruction to muke them efficent preachers, 
There are several such applicants now and soon there 
will bo mony more. But we imtist have a place to 
put them. We need money to erect suitable build- 
ing” 

The Lucknow Kaulab ¢ Hind of February 10 au 
Holneed that “The Theological School at Bareilly 
lias opened with seventy-two students in the three 
classes. There ia a great demand for trained preach. 
‘er, and tho domand will not decrease in the future, 
‘Tuore is a hundred million of people who apeak the 
Hindustani, and the Bareilly Theological School wilt 
& called upon to furnish Gospel preachers for a large 
pare of this great massof people. This scliool ahould 
bi for Cliristlwnity tn India what the Moslem Tliv- 
nlogical School of Ouirois for Africa. Int the seliool 
for the wives of the Baroilly th 
shore aro thirty intelligent wor 


dionce room capable of seating fire hundred persons, 
Dr. Scott holds wo sorvioes cach Sunday in the cliy, 
‘one in the morning for the children and one In the 
‘evening for the noo-Christian adults, beaides the two 
services for the soldiers," 

‘The Jndian publigbed at Caleutin, nye: 
“The Kev. Denuis Osborne, of Mussoorie and Alar 
hatud, lins Leen, by Bishop Thoburn, appointed gen 
eri evangelist for all India. Mr, Osborne is so well 
and 80 favorably known in this presidency, from La- 
hore to Calcutta, that he needs no introduction here. 
But ns lie is now about to go into othor party of India, 
a word of introduction is nol out of place, Alter 
some years’ experience as s Methodist local preacher 
Mr. Osborne, in 1874, resigned governmont #rvice 
aud decame a minister of the Methodist Epi 
Cliureh, In 1878 he became a presiding elder, and 


ho |as held that office continuously until now. It 
1883 he opened work in Allahaba, and # few years 
Joter bailt the church there, He has done valuable 
pioneoring work in many places, and has been # suc- 
cessful ovangolist among boul: Buropeans aud natives. 


In Agra, Meerut, Roorkee, Patiala, and Lahore he 
founded churches among Europeans of natives, and 
during the past year has given much of hia time to 
Hindustani evangelistic work, for which he ta romark- 
‘ably well proparod. Ho goes soon to Madras, and he 
fa commended as a brother beioved to the churches 
‘there, who will, we aro assured, gala much from his 
servicos” 

Rey, Rockwell Clancy writes from Allahabad, In+ 
din: “We often fear for the henlih of our belowed 
Bishop Thoburn. Hoe line traveled five thousand 
miles and held fire Conferences within a mouth and 
abalf, [fp works almost night aud day, and yot fa 
never too busy to receive the humblest natire Oliris- 
tian or inquirer. He never seoms to give one thought 
for himself, He travels in second-class on tlie ruil- 
ways, and at almost every station he is met by mis. 
sion workers who have urgent matters for his con 
sideration, so that he gets little reat, The news of 
his arrival in any mission station ia Une signal for a 
general gathering of workers and friends at the placs 
where he is putting up, Meetings are arranged for 

Pn, ers from outlying distriets. bring 
ism, Ho is always the samo kind, 


oom twenty thouannd baptisins teas 
ir. The success of the work is marvel- 
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conld baptize one thougand persona a month if we 
only had » sufficient number of \ieeetnlaghopss 
live helpers to inatruct them.’ During the 

‘we avomged one thousand six hundred 


‘topkieas ‘per month. Tea wok Wat Sa advance Ct 
‘the most sanguine expectations of our most hopeful’ 
workers," 


‘The Hurda Villages for Christ, 
BY REY, T. & ¥. ORTON, 

EARLY on tho morning of Februnry 6 my na- 
tive worker aud T pnssed on to Serali, one of our out 
postssixtocn miles distant from headquarters, where 
we arrived, by reuson of the advanced age of our 
bulls, at noon. We wore gind to find our aged 
worker and his family well and hopeful; and at tho 
two special mectings there, upon which God poured 
out his Spirit. we had with us the Mohammedan 
merchant of the station, who, to my surprise, taid, 
“ Améa," that i¢ amen, with us st the conchision of 
prayor. Tn my visits to Serali T have seon him th 
and again at our mission houae; he has no objections 
at all agninst Christianity, I verily beliove the man is 
not fur from the kingdom of God. At the second 
meeting the Mohammedan butchor was present, also 
a Gonda, a young man of twenty-five, who is an qjah, 
or bharé (singer), whom wo baptized the following 
morning; the preacher there has him in hand, and 
should he turn out well he will be of great service in 
tho Gond region. 

Rumpoora, Gongara, and Sookaras were also 
visited. When we arrived at tho Gongara steamer, 
& young Mohammedan of Undia village fell in 
way, and wo usked him to accompany us to the 
lago where we were going to preach, which ho did, 
and hearing the blessed Gospel prenched and sung 
he fell in with its claims and received the rite of bap- 
tlam at the Camayawra River ou the return journey. 
He ate, drank, 


‘The Hurda Villages for Christ, 


heur the Gospel, The Ballahts, among whom « few 
years ago wo buptized quite a number, had with them 
their gury (religious leader) who had come to share 
with them in a marriage fonst, Affairs in the mo- 
halla were quiet and poncoful till the erection of our 
school building lust year, which seemed to be the 
signal for opposition anda stampede movement for a 
long while; this we attributed to the akill ul planning 
of the old guru, who denied tint he bad any ob- 
jections to the school In the village, whereupon our 
Preacher with grost veul and power warned those 
who had been baptized of the great risk they wore 
ruoning and summoned the degenerate tribe to re- 
‘wirn to their allegiance. The chamars (shocmakeray 
of the village received us gladly, and oue of thelr num- 
ber, a blind young man, joined in with us as wo 
sang "Jo papi Zémb Kane awe” and “ Kynn Manab- 
teula hai.” 

Should there be any lover of the Lord who has 
sone of the Lord’s money put away to be vised as 
‘opportunity offers, who fecls like investing rome of 
the gutherings in a pair of strong good bulls for use 
in the Methodist Kpiscopal Mission wt Hurda, 1 
should be glad to hoar from them, 

Feiruary Uy 1898, 


‘The Bengal-Burm: Conference, 

‘Tims, the f!th aud last of the orgunized ecclosins- 
tical bodies of the Methodist Episcopal Chareh in In- 
dia, convened in Calentta, February 2, Bishop Tho 
burn presiding. The completed roll of the Confer 
ence gives 17 members and probationors, gathered 
from various nationalities, a8 follows: Americans, 35 
Canadinus, 5; Scandinavians, 2; Anglo-Indlana, 35 
Hinduatania, and Bengalis, 1, The statistics 
show that the number of probationers In the churches 
of the Conference is 747 and the full memberx 156. 

3, children and adults, during 


oing on in Hindustan, The large num 
ly known to be for some 
becoming Christians at- 


ig 
rapidity with which 
} to rend, their in~ 





Notes from Uruguay. 


much vetter, that they are’ ss more 
succesbful in bringing in the sheaves thin ure Chris- 
tians of older stunding. The wotk of teaching and 
guiding and Jeading to truer spiritual conceptions of 
‘the Cliristian life must, lowever, be done by more 
experienoed and better tanght meu. 

‘The appointments in the Conference re chiefly in 
the cities of Calounts and Rangoon and their vicinity. 
The churches and missions ore making steady proge 
rosa and the outlook is encouraging. 

‘The Conference love feast, Saturday ovening, was 
a well attordod and enthusiastic meeting, Tie ring of 
Vietory and of lange oxpectation was very clear and 
strong, There was nots despoudent note or discond- 
ant tone in any one of phe numerous testimonies given. 
The me meeting ended in an ordination serv> 
ice, is which an American who ie to work in Sins 
Gapors was ordained deacon, and with him to the 
same mink the pastor of the Hindustaul Chareli ix 
Caleutta. This man's mother wis ayah ina Lucknow 
missionary’s family in 1858-62; aud among those 
who witnemed the ordination was a missionary who, 
In April, 1861, began his work in India by tenching 
1 class cf little boys, ono of whom was this ayal’s 
boy. 

Tho usuil Sunday night service was followed by 
another ordination Kervice, at which the Rey. B. J. 
Chew wis ordained older, At the close of the 
service Bishop Thobyrn spoke of the future work of 
the Clinreli in India, and said he believed the time 
would come when he would ordain one hundred 
‘men t the Gospel ministry every year. As he has 
onivined shout seventy persons since landing in 
Bombay List December the estimate cunnot be con- 
‘sidered an extravagant onc. 


ANPOIxTMENTS. 
‘Buawa Desmuct, Juliun Smith, P.B.—(P. 0. Rangoon.) 


Chured,Juites lee ‘Tatnil Mission, to he supplied by Ezm 
Peters; Telugu MI ‘be supplied by R. W. Cully. 
‘Thongen, Henry Gboras Toungoo, to be supplied by & 
Joseph. 


Dea pean Distauct. Frovk W. Warne, PEP. 0.4 
Calcutta.) Milam P. Byers. Bolpur, 


Mek. cot English Church, Frank W. Warne; Ben- 
‘gall Cirenl:. Sorbo Nanda Das. City Missions, Benjamin J. 


| Notes from Uruguay, 


‘BY RRY. GkONGKE G& FROGGATT. 


_ Tr bas not rained in the country for many montha 
now; in Sun José, for instance, it hus not nined for 
over eighteen months, and the distress among the poor 
Beeniion mai * ae A gin) camp, strewn 
wi inal an appalling picture. 
Scores of business houses havo had to clove their 
doors, and many of our country towns actually re 
semble cemeteries more than anything oles; lawlces- 
ness has also risen to a lilgh pitch, so that, all things 
considered, the condition of the cmp men or tho 
camp resident in this republic is, nt present, moat 
truly pitiable, 

In many places it has mined Intely, but it has 
rainod so little, and such strong dry winds lave come 
immediately after these downpours, that the rain line 
done more harm than good, Many stock farmers 
‘have been ruined, and not a fow others baye had to 
sacrifice the savings of many former years. The 
saddest feature, however, in connection with there 
manifold flis, is that thoy do not seem to turn the 
mind nor the heart of the poople toward God, The 
way tliey curse and blasphemo God over their calami- 
tios ix somothing heartrending to a Christian, 

Tho Church of Rome Las not fod the natives of 
these countries with tho Bread of Life, but has fed 
them, and stil foods thom, with the empty husks of 
man-devisod docteinos, and bas done eversthiag in 
her power to hinder Gospel truth from illuminating 
tholr hearts and getting a firm grip of their eouls, 
Hence their spiritual nakedness, hence their frail 
‘morality, and hence their incapacity to bear the 
slightest trials and temptations, 

‘Thanks to the accession to office of the priveteriddem 
Saenz Pena in the Argentine Republic, and to the 
clerical reaction that has unfortunately began to ase 
sert itself for some time past in this republic; a con- 
siderable number of misguided young ladies of the 
best families have entered different conven's wi hia 
these lost few weeks. Wo fear many more will be 
following their unhallowed footsteps. Governmont 
should, in the interests of morality, at least, if not in 
the interests of true religion, legislate against such a 
pernicious, essentially popish heresy. 

Mojor Alfred de Burritt, who has boon at the head 
of the Salvation Army in the River Plata since the 
commencement of this work among us, ‘boen re- 
called to England, and will probably be leaving ua in 
a fow days, This loss will be regrotted by thous 
sands wlio ‘have learned to respect him becauso of 

ity toward ull, and because of hia 
steaily Laicsbaarsis in the uerests 


short weeks ago was 





Mission Notes, ete, 


‘seriously ill, ins now completely recovered. 
‘Cubilo is Superintendent of the Contral Spanish Sun- 


\bers, a relutively large number considering the 
number of English young men who, to 
shame, pitch every tenet of their ro- 

rd us soon a4 they Lowe sight of Old 


Cudilo is likewise Prosident of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, an organization 
most urgently needed in these Spanish-¢peaking 
countries, where cruelty to dumb animals seems to 
‘De looked upon rather a* an evidence of true manuli- 
Togs, or ag a virtue, than ox n most cowanily act, of 
fensive to God and wan. Dr. Cubilo also renders 
the cause of Christ valuable service ns a local 
preacher. Few men ore better known umong our 
Jaymen for (heir zeal and devotion to Christ 

T regret to road that the Peruvian government, 
inatigated by the ineatiadlo clerical oloment, scems 
disposed to light up anew the fires of religious perse- 
euition which had been wisely allowed to e: 
slowly since the imprisonment, at the requi 
the Bishop of Auguips, of our beloved Brother Pon- 
zotli. ‘The Peruvian clergy, like the clergy of Bolivia 
and Brazil, are rotten to. the vory core, 
montha ogo a priest named Father Vargas was 
sentenced by Lhe criminal conrt in Lima to be shot 
for liaving caused 4 woman to be burned to death at 
the stake in a stall country town, on the accusation 
of witcheraft, Many other cases could be cited to 
show (he gross fomorality and wickedness of the 
Peruvian clergy. Yor theso aro the men who pre: 
tend to oppose insuperable barriers to the entrance 
‘of God's holy, sanctifying word into the former an- 
cient empire of tie worahipers of the sun, 

‘Tho priests of the Church of Rome have done 
more by their incredible Ignorance, loose inorals, 
licentlous conduct, to sow the seeds and to promote 
the triumph of unbelief than all the infidel | ¥ 
tions introduced into these countries 
they were first colonized. R 
Lreods a type of mor 
than South ‘America. 


‘Miasion Notes, etc. 
‘Ter. H.G. Appenzeller returns to Korea in July. 


Rev. racitae Onder i, be Korea Mission, bas been: 


Bishop iw aan” Y= 
Rer. D. 8. ae bead ates ‘Swartz, 


are ‘are voreura 


‘ie “teeta ar a 


wars fc ‘Wibod Brana, 


BITS. We Miller and wit. ot oar 

1 have been ‘bereaved in 
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THE GOSPEL IN ALL LANDS. 


JUNE, 1893. 


MORMON IDOLATRY. 
BY REY. 3. D. GILLILAN, OF UTAB. 


ST people living in Mormondom pay but little attention to the vagaries 

of the Mormons and seldom attend their services, and after a while become 

careless of their modes of thought and worship; but one who keeps his eyes 

open sees many things he would scarcely think would be tolerated under the 
‘United States flag. 

Not only are the Mormons very superstitious, but they are polytheistic and idola- 
trous in their worship. Before going further in argument I will state that the proof 
of the last statement can be had by the perusal of the following hymn, No, 283, L, D, 
S. Hymns. It was sung by a congregation of thousands in the tabernacle, March 10, 
mses; 

* Praise to the man who communed with Jehovah ; 
‘Jexus anointed ‘that Prophet and Seer,” 
Blessed to open the lost dispensation ; 
Kings shall extol him and nations revere, 
“ Chorws—Hail to the Prophet, ascended to heaven ; 
‘Traitors and tyrants now fight him in vai 
Mingling with gods, he can plan for his brethren ; 
Death: cannot conquer the lier again, 
“Praise to his memory, he died as a martyr: 
Honored and blest be his ever great namo; 
Long shall his blood, which was shed by assassins, 
Stain Mlinois, while the earth lauds his fame,—Cho, 
“Great is his glory, and endless his Priesthood, 
Byer aud ever the keys will he hold; 
Faithful and true be will enter his kingdom, 
Crowned in the midst of the Prophets of old.—Cho. 
“ Sacrifice brings forth the blessings of heaven ; 
Yarth must atone for the blood of that mus 
Wake up the world for the conflict of justice ; 
Millions shall know Brother Josoph * again —Cho. —W, W, Phelps." 


regation singing praises to Paul or Silas or John 


or Peter? 
h god, he can plan for his brethren,” 


is another exemplification in th The honor of planning { for the salvation of the 
world is thus taken from God, } ‘and Son, and given to Joseph Smith, but this is 
only the natural and logical onclusion brought about by their teaching and reasoning. 
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God is but a graduated man—Adam is God, Jesus will some day be where Adam 
now is, Adam will be more advanced than now. Joseph Smith is a leading member 
in the cabinet of the gods. 

Thas they worship him, ancestor worship on our own soil, protected by the flag, 
the worshipers being American citizens and desiring to have their Territory invested 
with the responsibility and honor of statehood, that this thing may be perpetuated, 1 
would that Thad a pen that could pierce every American heart and understanding, to 
awaken all the people to the knowledge of the true state of affairs. 

Those who talk of the justice of admitting Utah into the sisterhood of sovereign 
States are either (1) ignorant of the esprit de corps of the institution, or (2) know and 
cannot comprehend or do not care, or (3) think that it matters not what a people may 
Delieve. 

There are but two classes of people in Utah who want statehood: the Mormons 
themselves and a carpetbagging class of political prospectors. 

The author, W. W. Phelps, who wrote the hymn previously quoted, and who for- 
merly played the réle of the devil in the Endowment House mysteries, wrote hymn No. 
ah containing this stanza: 

“Come to me: here's the mystery man hath not seen— 
Here's our Father in heayon, and Mother the Queen.” 

‘The question presents itself to the patriot: Can we allow such a delusion to be 

placed in power? 


A VISIT TO SERAMPORE AND ITS GRAVES. 
BY REV, AUGUST KULLMAN. 


MN the right bank of the river Hoogly, fourteen miles above Caleutta, is the 
little town of Serampore, where William Carey, the first Englishman who 
became a missionary to the heathen, found protection ander the Danish flag 

™ when prohibited from preaching the Gospel within the territory of the East 

India Company. Here Carey and his colleagues, Marshman and Ward, labored, and 
here, too, they lie buried. 

Last March, in company with Dr. Ridgaway, of Garrett Biblical Institute, I visited 
Serampore. 

The educational and evangelistic work begun by the great founder of modern mis- 
sions are still carried on by the Baptist Society. 

The college building, a two-story structure of magnificent proportions, shows signs 
of decay, as if in sympathy with the general dilapidated condition of the town. 

The college was built to accommodate five hundred students, but at present only a 
hundred are enrolled; the smallness in attendance being due to the present policy of 
admitting Christian students only. 

Located on the riverside, the college building affords a fine view up and down the 
broad Hoogly. 

The library is well stocked with boo nd, fr nee, more for use than 
for show, Several oil paintings ador valls, au ‘ere those of the King 
and Queen of Denmark whose pro y oshua Marshman, and some 
others whose names we have forgot! * though, “when one 
pushes his little b on the be u a of eternity | how long he is kept in 
sight by th : € 

‘The o ' Carey, Marshman, and rd are carefully preserved in the library, 
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also Carey's pulpit, ‘The house occupied by the three is still standing. Some distance 
down the river stands the ruined Hindu temple, called Martyn’s Pagoda, after saintly 
Henry Martyn, whe was accustomed to withdraw himself to this place and pour out his 
soul to God for India, I ventured beneath the tottering walls of this ancient heathen 
shrine that T might stand on the spot hallowed by his feet who, far from Serampore 
and India, rests in a Persian grave. 

The ancient ear of Jagavath is still preserved here. Fifteen feet square and perhaps 
twenty-five feet high, it is fantastically carved and painted with representations of 
Hindu gods and goddesses. Yearly, thousands still gather to draw the idol car, though 
happily the time is past when Christians were sometimes forced to help drag the car 
and human beings were crushed beneath its wheels, 

A short distance from the East India railway station is the cemetery in which 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward lie buried. A pillar ten feet high marks the resting place 
of the great missionary Carey, his two wives, for he was twice married, and his eldest 
son with his wife. 

‘The following simple inscription is on the stone: 


WILLIAM CAREY, D.D., 
Born, 17 August, 1761. Died, 9 June, 1834. 


“A wretched, poor, and lielplows worm, 
On thy kind arms T fall.” 


On the other side of the gate isa grave, and on the stone above it are the words 
“Joshua Marshman, the last of the Serampore missionaries, by whom Christian 
truth and general knowledge were first introduced into these provinces. He was born 
in Westhary, Wilts, England, April 20,1768, and died at Serampore, December 5, 1837, 
and here lies buried at the foot of this stone and in the same cemetery with his beloved 
colleagues, Carey and Ward.” 

“They that turn many to righteonsness shall shine as the stars forever and ever,” 

Back in the cemetery opposite the gate is the tomb of William Ward. 

These devoted servants of God, “being dead, yet speaketh,” call upon the young 
men of to-day to follow them, even as they followed Christ. 


THE RESULTS OF CHRISTIAN MISSION WORK IN JAPAN. 


HY REV, M, I, JOUNSON, 


HOSE who give the money for carrying on mission work in different parts of 
the world naturally, though not always wisely, demand results. Those mis- 
sions which can show the largest results find readiest access to the hearts and 
purses of don 

“A few years ago great interest was manifested in the work of all the societies 
operating in Japan because of the great strides that the nation was making in civiliza- 
tion, and particularly becau th reat success that attended the labors of the 
workers, but there is more he 
part of many at home 
the reaction here, but it 
land, 

Tn 1879 there we 
seven per cent durin, 
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gain being thirty-four per cent in 1887, the year the writer came to the field, Forthe past 
two or three years the gains have been comparatively small, but to those on the field 
who understand the circumstances and conditions, it is almost surprising that there 
‘were any net gains at all. Yet-notwithstanding the general conservative reaction, the 
interest of the people in polities, the greater activity of Buddhism and Shintoism, the 
influence of the new theology, ete., ete., there was a positive Protestant gain during 
1891 of 1,010, and during the year just closed of 2,144. While, perhaps, there is on 
the part of one or two denominations more or less carelessness in making up the statis- 
tics, itis the positive conviction of the writer that generally there is extreme carefulness. 
From the fact that there are 3,731 baptized adult converts reported against a net gain 
of 2,144 it would seem that proper care has been taken. So far as our own denomina- 
tion is concerned 1 am sure that the figures represent the actual results. 

Asummary of the statistics for the year must be of interest. For convenience 
and to show the relative strength of the various bodies, I have divided the twenty-nine 
Protestant Missionary Societies into seven groups, All of the statisties of the Congre- 
gational group belong to the American Board, as the Berkley Temple Mission makes 
no report as yet. Of the Methodist gronp just about one half belongs to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 


PROTESTANT BODIES. 


i 
EE 


i a 


Year of arrival in Japan .|1859-77 1859-88) 1860-80] 1860-89|1872 
Missionariog (not incl | 

ng wives) 
Na ive ministers. 


¢ 
7 





16 ! 
3 . 16 
15, 8 E CT eee ee) 
Adu t# baptized in 189: iu 6 283) i 6O 8 st }] 
Present memberasliip 11,199 43 176i) 3 70) 426 3) 35,584 i “1M ‘ar 
Go siibutions of pat 
churches for all. pury | 
p toa, 1892, (yons)..| 16,740, 5,732 72 yi) 14,801) 100 25, 64,524] T,9t6) 
(1 yen, about $0.67 old.) * For explanation of stars sev article. 
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the wives of missionaries in making the total, as they are not so actively engaged in 

the direct work as the gentlemen or the single ladies. However, many and most of them 

do more or less direct and regular work. ‘The figures represent a full year, thongh in 

some of the missions the year closed as carly as April 1. Hence, the total number of 
members is probably considerably more than reported. 

A few comparisons are noted. OF the Protestant bodies the Presbyterians, Epis- 
copalians, and Baptists are by far the oldest, the Congreyationalists coming next. The 
Presbyterians have the largest membership ; the Congregationalists report the largest 
tumber baptized; the Methodists and Congregationalists the largest umber of students 
in boarding sehools—about the same; the Methodists and Presbyterians the largest num- 
ber of missionaries—about the same; the Methodists the largest number of native 
preachers and organized churches, also the second largest number of adults baptized 
and the third of dollars contributed, the Congregationalists and Presbyterians being in 
the lead, In this connection it must be noted that Methodism did not enter Japan 
until 1273, fourteen years after the older societies and several after the Congregation- 
alists. As already noted, just about half of the Methodist, statistics belong to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. ‘his is particularly true of the more important items, as 
baptisms, total members, amounts contributed, ete. 

The Liberal organizations are doing most of their work in their theological schools 
and through the press, and this is significant. The Roman Catholics are doing most of 
their work among the children, und this also is signiticant, They report 43 primary 
schools with 2,634 pupils, and 17 orphanages with 1,762 children in them, Of course, 
the other socicties are doing something in day schools, and there are to my knowledge 
five orphanages conducted by Protestants. 

What of the future? We can estimate it only as we think of the 365 organized 
Protestant churches scattered all over Japan, and occupying at least half as many cities 
and towns; of the 233 ordained and 460 unordained Protestant ministers; of the 
16 theological schools and the 73 boarding schools for young men and ladies; of the 
increased ability of the native churches to contribute to the support of the Gospel; not 
to speak of the printing press and other agencies, all tending to speed the time when 
Christ's kingdom shall be fully established. The tissionaries, many of them, speak 
the Japanese lanzuage well; the people have the entire Bible, and many, though far too 
few, Christian books in their own language ; and, most of all, a large and increasing 
number of the thirty-five and a half thousand members and six hundred preachers and 
helpers realize that Christianity is a life and a power and not a system of doctrines 
simply. This is a time of ‘discouragement to many both at home and on the field, but 
it is a time of sifting —of separating those who are really on the Lord’s side from those 
who have been attracted, but not converted. If the condition of our own branch of 
Methodism is any cri Christian Church in Japan was never in as 
good a condition as i rN 5 will be made and ought to be. 
The first third of a c work in Japan has not been without 

ls, More ‘than a thonsand for every 


one of these years hi 
erwise. And last 
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A Trip up the Po-Yang Lake, China 
HY REY. KOWARD 4S. LITTLE, OF KIVKIAXG. 


Tx the February Gospri 1x Art Laps I gave an 
account of an ovangeliaing trip made by Brothers 
Verity and Cameron, of the American Bib‘o Society, 
and myself, with several native evangelists, on our 
mission house boat up the Po-Yang Lake as far as 
Wu Chon, Tho narrative is hore continued ; 

On this occasion we did not atay beyond an hour or 
80 at Wu Chen, but with a fair wind at 11 4. x, on 
the 19th of November, startod up the Heo River to 
Kion Ch'ang Shien, distant 120 4, ‘Tho river is broad 
and in many placea vory doop, at others with wator 
only just sufficient to allow our boat, drawing two 
and a half feot, to cross over. There passed us down 
Ateoam boats of a shape pecniiar to this part of the 
country with sharp, pointed bows, laden with paper 
chielly, for Wu Chen and thence to Kinkiang and 
other parts, The atream runs swiftly and is vory 
winding, often doubling almost right back on ite 
course, On either sido was wide, fat, open country, 
inundated only in very high water seasons. This 
sooms a land of streams; to the right and loft they 
were. On more than one occasion we were on the 
polnt of going wrong. At Jength toward evening, 
dashing along with a fair strong wind, we missod 
one proper torning, and after « long run usked the 


Yang Lake, China, 


first bont we met, “How farto Kien Ch'ang Shien #” 
We had buta moment to hear the reply shouted back, 
“You havé gone wrong; this way goes to Fung Sin 
Shien.” 

There was no time to stop so on we went till we 
could fee no longer, nad, with a strong wind and 
heavy min, we anchored in a wilderness with no 
house, man, or bout in sight. We were pot at all 
sure about pirates, so put a man on wate all night 
to give warning in case of the approach of these 
marauders, But we #lopt in peace. Next morning, 
Sunday, at noon, our other boat, which had been lost 
in the winding streams end gathering darkness of 
the Inst night, came op with us, A couple of ua 
went ashore for a walk, and came 10 some swamps 
where were wild dacka by the tens of thousands, 
‘The water was literally darkened with them, and ax 
they rose in great numbers the noise of their wings 
could be heard a long way off, We saw little brash 
wood shelters in which tho natives hide and catch 
these binds at night in nets, All day they were fly- 
fing about in groat quantitios. 

‘Soon we found a large village, Yang Kia Po, and 
calling & boat crossed the river. We wore taken to 
a tomple with idols three feer high, of whlelk the peo- 
plo soemed proud. Just outalde the door, a large 
crowd collecting, 1 preached to them; they remaining 
atwutive to the Gospel message quite a long time. 
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‘Then we went buck to our boat—which was a great 
curiosity, being the first of its kind, so the natives 
told us, to visit these parts—aud brought it up to the 
village The whole population assembled on the 
bank, and listened to us while we sang the songs of 
Zon and preached Jeyus and salvation through his 
blessed name. While thus occupied, the village elder, 
an oli gray headed man, came through the crowd 
‘with a seroll of red paper in his hand wpou which be 
had written wofdx of welcome to the foreigners to 


this neighborhood. We were execedingly ploased at . 


this incident, and gave the man some tracts und a 
‘New Testamant and urged him in his old age to look 
to Christ. In the evemug I preached again on the 
‘boat and one of our boatmen said ho wanted to be- 
come n Christian. ‘This was very encouraging and 
wo heattily thanked God. 

‘The banks of the strenm here are very high, and the 
water subject to sudden rises with freshets from the 
hills, In the night there was # steady rain, and in 
‘the morning we found the water had risen two or 
threo feet and was rushing down nt a grent mte, car- 
tying on its brown bosom large quantities of dirty 
scum. The villagers pointed out spots thirty fect 
above the present water mark to whieh the water 
tied risen in some freshet, At Unese times there is 
great loss of life and property, 

After breakfeet and some time at work selling 
‘books on shore, we weighed anchor for Kien Ch’ang, 
swhore we arrived after a 40 or 50 fé journey through 
aperfectly charming country about 4P. 4. We im- 
mediately went ashore, and traversed the long por+ 
erty-atricken street from: end to end, prenching the 
Gospel and selling some three or four hundred books 
aod tracts. The muagistrate’s yamen is a poor kind 
of affair and does not seem fit to stall oxen or mules. 
Tu all directions they seem to take ws for Ningo men; 
they do not seem to kuow that wo are foreigners. 
‘Our dialect is different from that spoken in these re- 
gions, but we try to accommodate our words as fur 
ax poasitile. The Imitation of the local dialect affords 
endloss amusement to us all. 

In the morning when we got up we foul the water 


feet away, was now more t 
tant, This flood caused a 


There are a number of streets run 
ers iG 


UT 


candles and burning incense, and a man loaning for- 
ward with his head on the table. uifter a 
while, wo found a large crowd listening to the inco- 
‘herent ravings and shrieks of thia person into whom 


is all that they have with which to satisfy thelr aplr- 
itual longings. Let the author of the Light of Asia 
come and sce the actun! working of Buddhiam in the 
‘huts and homes of these Eastern people, and he will 
see how dark is this “light” of which he has de- 
lighted to write. Letno one be deceived by the postic 
Inngtnings of Kdward Arnold; thereis no light here, 
but impenetrable and deadening darkness which only 


One man reading In our tract the verse, “Como 
unto me all ye that Inbor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you reat,” asked if wo could give him this 
peace. Twas gind to be able to tell him of Jesus, 
and the “peace which passeth all understanding” 
which the Saviour of men's souls was waiting to give. 
Lonving this ploce at | P. at. with a mapid current and 
only a trifling wind, we passed the 80 li and reached 
Wu Ch'en after nightfall. 

‘The city of Wu Ch'en fs a large trading conter at 
the southern ond of tho lake, Here are immense 
warehouses and go.downs which are fully as large, 
if not Janger, than any native of foreign go-down 
in Kiukiang, All.tho boats from tho south of the 
province anchor~hers, One seea quite a variety of 
boats, low, flat, raking craft with aharp painted bows, 
boots with sterns half as high as the mast and 
only reached by # laddor from the deck of the ship, 
xreat alt junka, and small flat bottom bouts drawing 
‘oly # few inches of wator for shooting the rapids 
and Dringing paper down from the still further interior. 
Several streams converge here, and at this time of 
writng there are, by actual count, over # thousand 
boats anchored in them, ‘This means a large boating 
‘population. ‘The streets are thronged with a busy 
population, and the shops havea prosperous alr about 
‘them, A fow years ago, when the tea trade was 
more prosperous than now, the city waa still more 
wealthy and busy; the dying, or at any rave de- 
creusing, trade has affectod this plice also, A year 
ora little more ago a disastrous fire destroyed many 
hundreds of houses and stores, but most of these, I 
seo, are rebuilt, and inn finer and more substantial 
manner than before. 

‘The city bousts a Vanity Fair, a largo spacious 
‘square surrounded with temples and theaters and 
“places of amusements. Tn the centur of the square 
“are erected booths for trade, This, ia the resort of 
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CHINAMAN IN FUR GOWN. 


gather the very worst clemenis of the cities, and the 
priests are notoriously corrupt and wicked. So much 
for the results of the extravagantly lauded Light of 
Asis. In this fair we spent several hours but be- 
yond crowds and good-natured joking had nothing 
to complain of. Our party spent hours on the 
first day in working the city, preaching the G 

of our Lord Jesus, and selling books and t 

which some twelve hundred wore 

ing the day n strong gale of win 

considerable difficulty was experien 

and recrossing the river from our boat 

This blew so hard for three days that we 
able to stir. No boats movi 

were kept prisoners by 


the Methodist Episcopal Mission, whieh entered the 
place some fifteen yours ago, Great opposition was: 
experionced nt first, but this has gridunlly been lived 
down wand has passed away, A small church has 
been gathered, Last yenr, in the fire referred to above, 
the building rented nx n church was destroyed and 
haa not yet been reopened. I have just succeeded 
in purchasing a plot of land in the heart of the city 
and in one of the best sites to be secured, Mouey 
in wanted to erect a chapel upon the $750 
would give us a good church home. 

The Plymouth Brethren also have a station with 
five foreigners in resideuce. They went there three 
or four years ago and commenced work. They alzo 
have gathered a few members. I hear that they 
have recently purchased w fine plot of Ind at a cost 
of about 8800. 

Although the wind was still strong we were able 
to got away on the 26th of November, and in four 
hours ran before the fair wind to Ch'oo Se, 120% 
away. This place contains a large number of houses 
and shops along the two sides of a long narrow street, 
We preached und sold some one hundred and fifty 
books and tracts. The place has n poverty-stricken 
air about it. We are approaching the orange coun- 
try here, and purchased a large basket containing two 
hundred and fifteen for three lundred cash; beyond 
this and some rice there did not seem to be much of 
any kind of useful orticle for sale. Of course, there 
wns a great plenty of all kinds of incense, paper 
money, and other trumpery used in idolatrous wor- 
ship. 

After a few hours we got untlerway aguim and tray= 
eled nearly to Nan Chiang Fu, the capital of the Prove 
ince of Kiangsi. ‘Tho stream here is quite wide and 
deep, and a steamer drawing eight or ning feet of 
water would have no diffoulty in passing up or down, 
But the Chinese officials will not allow any such ine 
novation aa this, They are cutting their own throats, 
and in their blind folly do not seem to know it. We 
had made # good das’s journey, aud had on this day 
traveled against the current £70 fi. 

Sunday, the 27th, as we could ot get ashore, we 
weighed anchor and reached the capital, 10 M distant. 

ose to ns there auchored the boat 


heavy head wind, ‘The river. 

of & mile wide, prevented a very pretty 
aa with white and bine sail boats 

keted crows, coursing hither and 

ad recrossing each other's 

half an hour, whew it 

ould not make any head- 

caine to at anchor all togethor on the 
iver, having neither Tost nor 
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village pretiily situated on a biuf at the junction of 
tworivers, Hore we went ashore and gave away 
tnicts, explaining to the people that we sgenorally sold 
thom, but as it was Sunday we gave them away, Of 
cotise we had to explain to them what Sunday was, 
‘Then we went over the river to another lango place 
and stood on a hill and sang some hymns. This soon 
brought n very lange crowd at our feet, and we tar 
ried there till dark preaching the bleased news thit 
they had a Saviourin Jesua It was interesting to 
watoh those who had heard us take up our worde 
and tell them over again in their own way to new. 
comers, We met several who had henrd the Gospel 
in other pinces, and others'who had puretused and 
‘read Christian books ond tracts. A superticial knowl. 
edge of Christ is very widely spread ull over China. 
Morw qualified proachers are wanted to ingtract the 
people more particularly and gather them into the 
eburches, This narrative will be continued at an- 
other gine, 


Worship of the Tai-Weng, 
UY WEY. HO SICKATIS, 
Write traveling in China, not fir from the city of 
peheng, I met with “a superstition of a 

pe y degraded kind, illustrating what a hold 
idolatry has of the learned and official classes, as well 
ax of ignorant people. Hearing that, at the temple 


of the God of War and Riches, strolling players were 
acting for the pleasure of the “'TalWang,” 1 bogan 


to inquire who this god is, The following mccount 
waa then given me. 

Frequontly an official enguged on tho Yellow 
River bank finds oll his efforts unavailing to prevent 
#breach. Then, either from fear of punishment or 
love of renown, he may drown himself. These 
suicides are generally deified by the emperor as Tai- 
Wangs, which means "Great Prince.” ‘The earthly 
form of s Tai-Wang is a harmless snake, about six 
jnches to a foot long. Tt is supposed to appenr when- 
evera Sood iscoming. Whenever a Tai-Wangis found 
mon of ropatation, with a literary degree, are sent 
‘Oug to receive him, They put on dreas clothes such 
‘8 mandarina wear, and the button conferred on 
thers with their degree, and take a tray covered with 
yellow paper, ov which they carry the Tai-Wang toa 
temple. 

Artiving at the tomple, the tray is placed on a 
table already propared in a place of honor, with » 
chair of state behind it, On another table, sand or 
small grain is thinly and equally spread, + and by 
fears of & planchotte, simply made by sticking the 

the 


pleasure i¢ ascortai nod, 

men wotil the Tai-Wang's spir 
charactors scrawled among 1) 
the Tai-Wang’s pleasn; 

about # Tai-Wang’'s desires, 


CHINAMAN IN STRAW MACKINTOSH,” 


fenst or a theatrical display. tu this way, also, lie ls 
supposed to indicate mchetiier ‘the floods will grow or 
abate. 

Thousands of people come to worship the ‘Tul- 
Wang, from the officials and literary men dows to 
women and simple children, Encouraged by the 
priests, who are enriched by the offerings, and bythe 
wcholars nble to use a Les ci this coutinuous 
idolatry, feasting, and play-acting will sometimes ex~ 
tend over many months, 1 know of ono inatance 
when plays were acted dally for sovoral months, ata 
probable cost of five hundred pounds sterling, a very 
considerable sum in China, vory ill-spared when the 
people are distressed by floods, 

Tdolatry in China ix rarely helped by Imposing 
ceremony; to ui it all appears vory squalid and 
irreverent. The people sometimes beat the gods 
when they do not listen; in a dronght they will 
stand them out in the broiling un to make them 





ee A Trip to Tenango, Mexico. 


sonaible of-the fieres heat; Lapigregarabeanae 
will carry 





pleasaro of a svake: ‘that a calamity which should 
startle everybody into self-examination and re- 
poutance leads only to the worship of a small snake, 
‘must to every Christian be a cause of deep pain and 
wn incentive to prone the Gospel.—Afissionary 


A Trip to Tenango, Mexioo, 
HY REY. LouIcs & gurti. 

We: rise at six on Saturday morning and find our 
‘thorses saddled and bridled, As we pasa out of the 
city toward the northwest Unrough the long atrest of 
the Marquesado, the people are just beginning to 
stir wud the shops are being opened preparatory to 
the day's business. As soon as wo are fairly out of 
the city you ask me why we are going to Tonango, 
Texplain that about eight months ago I spent « tow 
hours in that village aud found the people willing w 
hear the Gospel; and now, alnce we have had a 
preacher in San Francisco Telixtluhuaca, only four 
Tengues this side of Teanngo, he has been there and 
held a service. As this is my regular time for visit- 
ing San Francisco we take advantage of tho oppor- 
tunity und visit Tenango also, in onter to form an 
‘opinion as to the possibility and desirability of estab 
lishing regular work there. 

As we ride along through the valley wo are en: 
chanted with the verdure and fertility of the flelds nnd 
the majosty of the towering mountains that surround 
ua Tho ait ie bracing, but not cold, and the time 
posses pleasantly until « sensation of hunger begins 
to rewiud ua that we left Oaxaca before breakfast. 
At about lialf past nine we come to the village of 
La Soledad de ila, It is 40 hid beneath the foliage 
‘of tropical fruit trees that you ean hardly convince 
Yourself that there is any village there, We enter 
a large yard hedged in by organ cactua, which is in 
bloom, tie our horses to the branches of the weeping 
willows that shade the place, ask an old lady who 
eoms to have charge, if there ix any breakfust to be 
had, and receiving an affirmative answer, sit down to 
await developments. 





— 


Hall on hour Inter, stimulated by our e 


it id just ready, ad doce gly ook 
‘spreads upon the table small and not very clean 
towel, and brings a plate containing two or three 
loaves of hard, yellowish brown bread. A minute 
later #he brings us two fried eggs apivee and a bowl 
of sauce made of red poppers aud tomatoes ground: 
together, Then comes a plate of beans ax black as 
sablo night; bat, notwithstanding their nninviting 
color, wo tind them more savory than the white beans 
of Boston. Beans always form the last course in 
Mexico, 

Having banished our hunger, we pay the old lady: 


© eightoom. centa each and resume our jonrney. A 


Mule before 1 y. a1, we enter the town of San Fran- 
clxco Telixtlahuacu, situated at the head of the val- 
ley of Etla, the largost and most central town in the 
whole district, Here we seok the residence of Brother 
Arrieta, our Mexican preacher, and ask tim if itis 
toolate to start for Tenango, He replies that we 
have arrived in very good season; and so, after an 
hour's rest and a frugal dinner, we find ourselves 
again on horseback with our fies still toward the 
northwest, ‘The valley has como toan end and we 
are among the mountains, 

We follow up the rvine for au hour with the dry 
bed of the brook fora rond most of the way, and then 
climb a steep hill three alles long among the serabby: 
oaks; then we follow the top of the ridge a few miles 
furthor, descend wo another ravine whose waters find 
their way to the Galf of Mexico, for we have crossed 
the divide, and folly climbing another mountain we 
arein Tenango, We have traveled today thirtoon Mex- 
fan leagues, or nearly thirty-tve miles, and tho sun is 
low, Although this is the warmest season of the 
your the air is cool and refreshing, for we are seven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, During 
the day we have made on ascent of vwo thousand 
foot, 

Tenango is « small village, whose inbabitonts are ~ 
three or four hondred Spanish speaking Mistee Tne 
dians. ‘The Romish Church that stands near the een- 
ter of the place is neither # very large por a very 
costly edifice, and yet without doubt it ooat more 
‘than all the rest of the houses in the village put to- 
gether. A few of these houses ure made of adobes, 
and the municipal buildings have tile roofs; but the 
walls of a great majority of them are built of oak 
polos, about thiree inches in diameter and six feet long, 
, tied together with cords, and daubed 
‘The roofs are covstructed of @ frame 
work of poles and reeds thatched with # kind of far 
palm that grows plentifally in the neighborhood, gad 
supported by stout forks planted at the corners of 
the building. ‘The door is made of reeda tied together 
with strings, the windows are absent, and the floor 
is mother earth. Frequently « residence consists of 













two such huts, one of whieh is weed as a kitehen 
and usually lieks the wind plistoring, and the other 
asa granary aud storehouse, They both servo as 
living rvoms for the people, the chickens, and the 
pin 

‘To one of those lumble dwellings Brother Arrieta 
guides us, and we tind it inhabited by two familios 
‘The lead of one of them is Pedro Castellanos, a man 
who has renounced und is ready to de- 
clare himself 9 Protestant. ‘That he ix one of the 
mont intelligent mee of the place is proved by the 
fet that ho is the secretary of the village judge. He 
takes ux to see the prosident of the village, who hax 
been sick, On the road a number of other persons 
join us, and thus we are gathering » congregation. 
We find the presidont better, and he agrees to go 
with us to the meethig. 

The next thing isto find a place to proach in, A 
Kitchen is placed wt our disnosal. {1 is built on the 
plan deseribed wboye, and measures about fourteen by 
twepty feet. One end is occupied by a pile of straw. 
A amail table, which is not very stable und haa never 
seen paint, i# brought from a neighboring house and 
‘pon it is placed a glimmering tailow candle, Aavho 
wind enters freely between the poles wo have to 
stand behind the candle to keep it from being blown 
out, We invite the men to siton the edge of the 
straw pile, and three women gather round a few 
piteh pino aplinters that are lighted one after auother 
to help illuininnte the rustic church. We have an 
sudience of from fifteen to twenty persons, Having 
brought five hymn books, we place four of them in 
the hands of the only four membors of our congregn- 
tion that know how to read, for thero ia n6 school in 
Tenungo, and taking the fifth tur ourselves, spend a 
short time in practicing the liymns that we are to 
Hing when the service begins. Afterward Brother 
Arrieta leads us in prayer, and we read a portion of 
the eleventh chapter of St. Luke, Tlie sermon fe on 
prayer, and the two principal pointe are: 1. The dis. 
tinction between reciting prayors and praying; 2. To 
Whom should our prayers be directed ¥ ‘These points 
are extremely practical, live questions for this 
andienoo, for perhaps not one of them has erer 
prayed. They have only recited prayers learned by 
memory, without paying the least attention to their 
moaning, and besitos it hax always scored to them 
thatthay were praying to empty alr, unlesg they were 
Kneoling before the image of some real or fabled 
saint. 

We preach to thom with | the utmost plaiuness, for 


otherwise Uiey would not understand us. We tell 


‘Tonango, and it is probable that very few of the ine 
habitants have ever seou one. To take up our bed 
and walk would be perfectly fensible. 

Notwithstanding the hardness of our couch, we are 
tired enough to sleep well until half past three in the 
morning, when we hear a noise among the horses 
that are tied to a tree ontside the hut. T am soon 
‘on my fet, and on going out find that Brother 
Artieta's pony has broken loose wud gone. We supe 
pose that of course he has departed for San Francisoo 
‘Telixtahuaca, and 80 conclude to follow him, taking 
turns in riding my horse, We arrive at about half 
past seven, but there are no tidings of the mixing 
pony. He has probably gone astray near Tenango 
and will soon be caught and sent tome. Brother 
Arrieta gets auother pony, and immediately after 
breakfast we start for Santingo Zochilquitongo, five 
miles away, where we hold another service with a 
congregation of seven faithful brethren. Shortly 
after noon we are in San Francisco again, where we 
reat till ovening, and then preach to an enthusiastic 
congregation of forty. Mow the work grows on this 
now cireuit! We add Tenango to the list of regular 
appointments, and now Brother Arriets preaches in 
four places, and teaches a growing school during the 
woek, He must soon have an sesistant, for there are 
more than fify villages in Uke Distriot of Htla that 
will fall into line one by one, 

But where is the assistant to come from? There is 
no allowance oven for Brother Arriota’s salary, Tho 
foance committeo stretched the appropriations all 
they could, tnt they would not cover that item, 

And then we look abroad over tho State of Oaxaca, 
wud 00 well-nigh a thonannd villages with out- 
stretched hands, pleading for the Gospel. We go as 








may be used in this way, aud others may be lumnted 
‘up and similurly emplored. 

William Carey, “Attompt great things for God; 
‘expect great things from God.” Joseph Neesima, “1 
havea plow on my hands.” John Wesley, “The 
world is my parish.” Count Zinzondorf, “ That land 
is henceforth my home where I can win the most 
seals for Christ.” Ruymond Lull, “He who loves 
not, lives not; and he who lives by the Lifé cannot 
die” Bishop Crowther’s Band, “Africn for Obrist, 
himesf forme.” The Students’ Volunteer Move- 
ment, “The evangelization of the world In this gen 
eration.” The Moravian Church, 

“Together we pray, 

Together we labor, 
we * 

‘Together we rejoice.” 

These Tittle puzzles will wt loust make the children 
well enongh nequainted with these men and their 
work to keop them on the alert for further informa. 

> Vion on the same subjects whenever mything of the 
fort shall come in their way. In one class of smull 
boys, where this device had been carried out, whew 
the teacher called, one Srnday, for examples of 
those who lave been great trough service, the une 
swers were showered at once upon ler in the shape 
of the names of sueli laborers as Carey, Eliot, Paton, 
and Geddie, characters of whom they would have 
‘known little liad it not been for this weekly rexearch 


inte the history of missious—Sunday School Times, 


Obristian Giving. 
‘BY REY. BP, MARVIN. 

Larus consider, in the light of God's word, the 

totives, measure, Aud manner of Christian giving. 
Tae Movives ron Givixc, 

1. We have about as many commands, promises, 
ond threatenings pertvining togiving us to auy other 
duty. Probably as many blessings are pronounced 
upon almagiving ws upon any Christian vittuo, and 
as many curses on avarice ns nny sin of the deca 
logue. ‘The careful reading of the word will verify 
this. * 

2. We as Christians are only stewards of every- 
thing in our possession, We have exchanged a 
worldling’s proprietorship for 
ship. We are therefore to mi 
cotding to the will of the 


on others around, 
waand make us * ‘bl 


Christian Giving. i : 


tel morality, aud are spread 
fiers it. peeieea 


ites cand trict He ore oar gen 
Some who inherit wealth, or have special gifts and 
opportunities for acquiring it, may do far more good 
Py eieoeeti rig Bik any Rio a ae ‘by this 
imouna have substitutes preaching to the heathens. 

4. God appoints almsgiving in onder to cultivate 
‘the benevolent affections. These are the essence of 
wil virtue and the source of all the lappinoss in the 
universe. God could suppty all human wants by direct 
agenoy, or he could employ angels or rayens, but he 

makes ws his almoners in order to cultivate this 
heavenly principle, ax Paul teaches in Phil 4 15. 

5, God deaigns also in almagiving to suppress and 
eradicate the selfieh affections, especially avarice. 
Tait alatdbna gtaclbe tadick of evil and the 
source of all the misery in the universe Avarice is 
probably the most common, dangerous, and destruc 
eo of all sins io the Church. Christ solomnly 
warned againat mammon, pronounced woe upon the 
rich, leaving only a slender hope in the figure of the 
camel and needlo’s eye, and then left on record the 
two awful parables of the rich fool and the rich mau 
who went to hell. Paul say that covetousnsss is 
idolatey, and in 1 Tim, he gives « most solemn warn- 
ing and charge against avarice, St. James in clapter 
5 proclaims awful worsupon the rich and worldly. 
Probably less avaricious men are converted and saved 
isu of any other class of sinners, David, Mannsseh, 
Saul, and Potor were very great sinners, but they re- 
pooted and were saved. Baalam, Achan, Demas, 
Judas, and Ananios were avaricious mou, and they 
were all damned in impenitence. Mammon Is the 
great Jupiter of America, and monopoly is his throne, 
The Church fa dangerously rich in unconsecrated 
wealth. God appoints almagiving to abate and wredke 
cate this destructive spirit, 

6, This grace of giving is also intended to promote 
tho spirit of self-denial, which is » fundamental 
principle of the Gospel, The signature of Christianity 
is the cross, We are taught to practice selfdental In 
order to givo, so that it sball cost us something. We 
should deny ourselves the first aud best to give to 
the Lord. 

1. But perhaps gratitude and love to God for his 
infinite mercies in our redemption should move us, 
above all else, to slmagiving. 

Israel, just rodeomed from Egypt, brought means 
without stint for the building of the tabernacle. Paul, 
after setting forth God's mercies in redemption, in 
Rom, 12, makes these morwies the supremo ground 
‘of ontreaty. As Creator Hreserver, and Redoemor, 

Wwmpural and spiritun, 

the ability to make a living 

is from God. God first gave his 
th him all things most needful and 
he heavenly ‘merehantman #00k- 





Roman Cathotioism in Western Argentine, 


for 1, and devotes himaolf wow and externally to our 
‘Then let me 


cpl nt 


‘something, even out of poverty. ‘Tho Jew was taxod 
-one tenth, bat this law af Moses does not eutor into, 
the grace of Christ, We are proprietora of nothing 
on which (0 bo taxed, but stewards of all, to dis. 
pense ax much a4 possible to others, 

2 The proportion will vary. One tooth ought to 
be about the lowest mark, Our blessings are groatee 
‘than thove of the Jews, and the needs of the cause 
are greater than ever before, There is little danger 
ofgiving too much. Obrist restrained no one, not 
even Zaccheus and the poor widow. Many, if not all, 
Christians who havea competence xhould, as an 
unspeakable privilege, give away every cent of the 
jncome, beyond a comfortable living. We should not 
“heap up treasures for the Inst days.” Is it right 
new for a Christian to be rich? 

3, "I can't afford It; charity begins at home.” 
Kura or save more, Cut down style and cut off 
Tnxury, Try to live with one button leas on your 
glove and without tobacco, The wlekedly abused 
proverb, “Charity begins ut home," has probably 
‘kept millions from the Lord's treasury. 

4. “Timust lay op for my children." Well, to # 
moderate extent. But more childron have been 
ruined than benefited by the accumulations of avari« 
cious parents. ‘Trust God and teach your children to 
help themselyos. It is safest to Jeave children only 
small legacy of money and a large one of faith, piety, 
and prayer. Whenever we compare the munificent 
sums exponded by the devotees of pleasure, pride, 
appetite, and vice, with the niggardly sume given to 
the Lord, we are put to shame and confusion, 

‘Tae Mayxer or Givixo. 

We should give as aredeemed people, acting as 
stewards, who cannot even say that our soula are 
our own, Consider the lufinite worth of salvation 
und give accordingly, Give as a privilege in 
spenkable gratitude and lore. If it ia « “ burden 
God does not accept it, Freewil offerings alone 
are weceptiable, God loveth acheerfuil giver, Ibis an 
uct of worship and wn offering made disti 
Lord. “Prayers and alma” are coupled together 


nor beg of man of the world for the support of 
Church. 
We should give in the simp! 
lence, hoplig fe r 
Pentecost makes 


Roman Catholicism in Western 
WY REV. CHARLES W, SELLER, OF | 


‘Tie Roman Church in this country is in a. 
ate state of moral corription, and ite poner ia 
the idolatry, Its priesthood ix largely com- 
posed of men who, nader shadows of different de 
grees, have buen obliged to flee from I 
and whose only aim is to keep the people in ignorance: 
and superstition while they rob them of their worldly: 
goods. Massoa, baptisms, funeral services, and mar- 
rlages must be paid for, and without money it 18 
useless to ask these priests for anything, 

Preaching is very little practiced in the churelies, 
because to teach the people to recite the rosary, 
burn candlos, and worship images, and to frighten 
them with fables about purgatory is quive auficient: 
for the purposes of the Roman Church, sinos these 
moans are all that ja necessary to keep up the com. 
moreo of baptisms and masses, 

If 1 wore to sot forth wil the deods of the priests in 
my district, my readers would be shocked. 

Mon of ull classes lave told me that they did Hot 
believe tere was a pure priest in thisclty. Bur 
the great diffienlty is, that such is the character of 
tho education which these poople Nave received that 
they do not realize the nood ofan intelligent und holy 
priesthood, The infidel class, which ix numerons, 
do notenre, and as for the relixious classes, they ure 
themselves generally so deeply sunk in the mitw of 
Jummorality that of course a corrupt priesthood suite 
them, 

J lately asked one of our converts questions tat. 
Jag of tis experience and faith before ho was con 
verted 10 the Gospel truth. He fs Don Hemogenes, 
the doorkeoper of our church, «man of good sense 
and fair education, now seventy-three yours old. He 
waa brought up by devoted Roman Catholi¢ parents, 
who made him and his brother and siaters repent the 
rosary every night and every morning. When tie 
was twelve years old he was employed a8 steristam 


you have of baptinn ?"* ig 
, ra what it signified, ‘The priests 
Wo that if wo died without huptisny we 


“would go to ‘the: outer darkness, ‘Ube limbus,” 


did; you have of the mass?" 





would absolve us, and this was the eame a to confess: 
and be pardoned by God."* 

“Did you have to confess all your sins 7" 

“Yes; we had to confess every one of them in de- 
tail, even the most secret committed between mon 
and women.” 

“What penance did you have to perform?" 

“Once Thad the fast of ‘ Hiree steps: ' the frat day, 
bread and water: second day, nothing; and the 
third day, again bread and water, Another time I 
had the ‘cross’ which was to say seven pater-nos- 
ters, with salva, and gloria patrs, being ou tho kneos, 
and with the arms oatstretched. I have seen 
persons doing penance who whipped theraselves with 
straps of leather tilled with tacks, others walking on 
their knees, und others with great lamentations deag- 
ging their tongues ou the ground.” 

“What did you think of the images of the saints 
in tho churches and your homes?" 

We believed that ta worship the images was 
equal to worshiping the saints they represented, who 
we believed were in heaven, T worshiped the image 
‘itself without thinking of Cliristor of God, We be- 
Jieved that the images wrought miracles, and each 
one of us had his fayorite mint nnd image. In our 
family the Animas [tle souls of the dend] and Saint 
Anthony were our fhvorites. We also believed in 
the apparition of the souls, and we have seen them 
me wo believed. Once, when I was wuder obligation 
to burn two candles to them, one appeared mt night 
fs a strange light first on the ground and then up in 
Atree, The uext day I lnsteued to pet the candles 
and burn them. Onee I heard tlie cry of the souls 
fa the ground. The priest taught us that the souls 
same to make us remember to aye marke said that 
they might be liberated from purgatory.” 

“What did you think of the Virgin Mary 2" 

“Thelieved that God was the creator of all things 
fn teaven and carth, and that he sent his Spirit to 
te incaronted in the Virgin, a pure woman, and 
afterward ¢he ascended to heaven, soul 


oa Sater inv thie fnith 1 age Gee 
Te gives mo pence and joy.” 
saat weenie ‘our conversation. ~ 


Foundation Stone Laying of the Oaloutta Boys’ 
‘Sohool. 


BY KEY. PRANE W. WARNE, OF CALCUTTA. 


Ow the tenth of March Sir Charles B liott, Eiouten- 
ant Governor of Bengal, in the presence of a lance 
number of the friends ant patrons of the school, |) id 
the corner stone of the | wilding that t* to be the fu- 
‘tire home of the Calcutta Boys School, ‘fhe build- 
fog stands fn a spacions lot with entrance from Jaun 
Bazaar and Circular Koad, and when compleved will 
be 138 feet long, or including the driving porel: 158 
foct, 17 feer wide, and threo stories high, ‘The lay- 
ing of this corn rstone marks a distinet era in the 
fortunvs of the school ani calls for a litte fuller 
notice of the histitution, 

Early in 1877 De, Thoburn, now Bishép Thoburrs, 
having been urged by many parties te start a actiool 
for boys atid girls, was prompted 10 take immodiate 
action by # somewhat extraordinary proposition re 
ceived from 4 Roman Catholic gentleman, eho ewme 
to Dr. Thoburd and offered two give one biindred ru 
pees m month toward the expenses af the school, if 
he would at once make a beginning. Accepting this 
proposal a4 providential, » school was formally 
opered in the month of April, 1877, in the Bongalk 
Chapel. Within a month ayplications were mate to 
roovive boarders, when two f oma were set apart ity 
the parsonage, A fow small boys were 2000 Aer 
in, aud before the close of the year the limited a 
commodations were ull occupied. ‘The school at this 
time was called the American Mission Schuol. At 
the beginning of 1878 the name of the Calcutta Boys’ 
School was given to it. 

‘The history of the school during the past fourteon 
‘sears in a story of difficulties disadvantages, strange 
vicigsitudes, perseverance, sacrifice, hy roje purpose, 
{nvineible courage, culminating in suceess. ‘The re- 
sults of the ‘ast departmental examinations, the 











Jewish Characteristics of African Zulus. 


Jewish Oharnoveristios of African Zulus, 
‘BY REV, JOSIAI TYLER, OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
‘Yur more T investigate the subject the 


- more Tam inclined to think that the Zulns were 


‘cradled in the land of the Bible, Whether the reader 
will be able to discern in the following, marks of 
abe “lost tribes of Tsrael" or not, Iam quite sure he: 
will see resemblances enought to convince him tht, 
éf uot originally from the Holy Land, their inter- 
course with the inhabitants of that country must 
have been remarkably close. That their physical 
clinracteristics should undenzo » great modification 
afer coming inv the African continent and ming- 
Jing with the Negro races is, not to be wondered at, 
Ju passing from Egypt down the eastern coast color 
and type of character would waturally change, but 
the question arises, Would they be leat? Can we 
not God sufticiont resemblances vo favor the opinion 
that they were onco ™ Jeraclites indeod ?” 

Phe complexion of the Zulus varies. They have a 
docided proference for light brown or chocolate 
color, or, a8 they express it, “black with a little red 
fo i” An Arabic cast of features Is often observa- 
ble, Umuyamana, the Prime Minister of Cétywayo, 
the Jate Zulu king, {s said to bear a atriking resom- 

_ blance to a Persian sheik: Zuln forolieads are 
Righor than those of the uverngo Nogroes, tholr lips 
ure not no thick, their noses not so flat, and their 
countenances have marks of intelligence distinguish- 
ing them from other tribes south of the equator. 

‘Mr, Stanloy, aftor emerging from tho dark forests, 
sson came in contact with a people called Nahwma. 
He spoke of them as “twin brothers of Zululand.” 
A Zulu woman inhis party conversed with them 
freely without an interpreter, and when asked, 
“Where did you come from?” she roplied, “ From 
the land of Chaka.” They told her that she was one 
of their people. In color, language, and museular 
strength, a8 well as in dress and customs, they have 
close affinities to the maritime Zulua. Stanley calle 
them “the most interesting people, next to the Pyg> 
ties, in all southern Africa.” A fine tleld for mis- 
sionary labor will soon, we trust, be opened among 
that tribe, and the translation of the Bible now used 
fe Natal and Zululand Lane aiagetiaica them. 


pbserred rogalarly in Zul 
2 


to the ae; observance of it. Tatil Intely. 
Prete as an article of diet, ‘They we 


belief that “ without shedding of blood is no remis- 
sion of win.” The expression, “Is thy servant « 
dog #” is frequent among these people. They swenr 
by the names of their kings. They burn incense, 
mixing herbs with the fat of the benst that is sluugh- 
tered in sacrifice, When an ox is slain « part called 
fnsonyama is given to the kings, as the Jews were 
accustomed to give Lo their priesia, Great men have 
special servants to ponr water on their bands after 
they have eaten (ee 2 Kings 3, 11): “ Blisha the son 
of Shaphat, is here, which poured water on the hands 
of Blijoh."" 

Preparations for the reception of a Zulu king re- 
mind us of Bxod. 19, 10-15, 15; 4s on the day of 
first fruits when he displays himself in his august 
majesty in the royal krall, no man may approach him 
and all must be washed and purified, The habit of 
cursing the enemy before going into battle is ances 
tral wilh the Zulus, evidently with wie superstitions 
votion that it will promote success, How like the 
Jowish idea (seo Num, 28.6)! When Zutus slaugh- 
wr, the bone of the right shoulder of the animal and 
often the lower jaw are carefully preserved from 
breokage, out of devotion to the ancestral spirits 
(eee Exod, 12, 46), Not a bone of the paschal lamb 
was broken. 

Othoe sinvilarities might be referred to, such as 
hewping up piles of memorial stones, naming of ehil- 
iiren from some circumstance connected with their 
‘birth, Jaws for the puritication of women, marrying 
the oldest daughtor first, sprinkllug blood at tho en- 
£ ance of their huts to ward off calumity, demonlvcal 
possessions, otc. ‘Tien there are triditions of di- 
viding a sea by the stroke of a cane, also striking a 
rock 0 ria the water canis forth, of the Noachian 
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The People of Angola. 
(BY WEI OUATELAEN. 


‘As defined by the recent treaties with Germany, 
England, mnd the Congo State, the Portuguese 
province of Angola is one of the largest territorial 
divisions on the new map of Africa. Owing to its 
‘geographic position, variety of climates, uatoral 
resources, and to the progress alroudy accomplished 
in the civilization of the natives, the intrinsic value 
and immediate possibilities of Angola surpiss those 
of any other possession in tropical Africa. 

‘The political organization of Afriean tribes is 
very much the same all over the continent; the 
differonces bear rather on secondary points and the 
personal characteristics of tribal or national riers. 
These remarks apply immediately to the tribes of 
Angola proper, thut is, of the District of Lounda; but 
with slight modifications they would nlso be true of 
the other Angolan districts and of African tribes 


generally. 

Tt will be found that the native African eystem of 
government is both rational and practical ; in fact, ws 
good us it conld bo, Neither ubsolutely democratic, 
nor aristocratic, nor monarehic, but « happy blending 
of these three fundamental types, Whether large or 
small, every village or town or tribe or nation is 
governed after the same uniform pattern. The legis 
Intive power is vested in the council of (he eldera or 
prominent men, which includes all freemen whose 
opinions have some weight in the eyes of the people, 
‘Theso elders are called in Ki-mbandu “ ma-kota.” 
‘They aro the depositories of the tribe's or nation’s 
traditional customs, which constitute tho laws of con- 
stitution according to whieh the body of tm elders, 
a8 well as the chief, ure to administer public afful 
and the chief executive is to be elected. Thus this 
council pretty well corresponds to our parliaments, 

The execntive power is vested in the chief, or 
whose title i, fu northera Angols, “mfuma 
“ndembu ;" in central Angola, “soba 
southorn Angola, “o soma." 


with definite rules, in one royal family; ike. 
the throne being rarely the son, but most all aya tho 
oldest or the 
king's oldest sister. Tu the interest of the state, 
chief has nominally absolute power over the 1i 

rty of his subjects; but pructicully he 
nothing without consulting the council or th 
Influential of the elders; and woe to him it 

bf onl 


trent them as such, Every chief, on eee 
rated, takes the mame of his predecessor and His place 
in the royal household, The stale property te ad- 
ministers and uses for the public aarvice, bat he 
cannot dispose of it, and Hit private property is kept 
Separate, According 16 native law, a chief }aa no 
right to alienate the land of his people, thongli anch 
doalings are of constant occurrence in the written 
treaties of Kuropoan powors with African chiefs. 

‘The judicial powor is not vested in any special 
judges or courts As 00h a8 a question arisen be- 
‘tween two partion, one of both of thom call an \mnpire 
or a court of umpires, and tus moat of the quarrels 
are settled by arbitration. Important questions and 
infractions of the chiefs regulations or tribal laws 
wre judged by the chief and by the olders, The 
supreme tribunal, however, is that “of God,” a ittis 
called by African natives, as woll as by the Kuropeans 
of the Mildly Ages. that is, by the poison tea or some 
other ordeal of the sort. Throngh the awe it inapires 
to all aud Uie blind belief of tho public inite wendict, the 
medicine man who adininiators it wields, in a limited 
sphure, the highest power, to which every person of 
the place is #ubject. 

Every chief has a certain number of officers who 
assiet him in his administration. ‘They correspond to 
the cabinets or ministries of modern civilization, 
The highest officer ix the chiel’s “ vice,” who often is 
his presumptive heir, and whose title in Ki-mbundu ix 
“ngolambole.” He is the chieM right hand, represents 
him in lis alaenee, and ix regent daring my inter 
reguum. ‘The insopnrable companion of the chief is 
the * tandalu,” “ muzumbu,” or “sukala,”” who is the 
chief's secrotary, or, better, his mouthpices, It ix he 
who tranamits all messages to the chief and the 
nnswers of the later to petitioners or negotiators. 
Ho publishes the royal orders, recuivesund introduces 
strangers, wnd attends to the official correspondence 
—whore writing bas beon introduced, Besides these 
two standing, necessary oficers, Augolan chiefs hare, 
according to their importance ot pride, some of the 
following officers: A captain of the militis, an 


asa male, and in most tribes the head wife of the 

chief—of the preceding ax well as of the ruling ehief 
power and inthience, 

6 subjects of a chief establish a now settle- 

the chief gives them w vassal chlef with the 

‘the cap (“kijinga") and the scepter 

and thus originates & new line of kings, 

Hc ae n¢, may gather power and become 

_ paramount fi 'The vassal chiefs have to 





fonae, a8 is the case among the Dembos (Ji-ndembu), 
At othor times an ambitious and able chief succeeds 
in forcing neighbors to recognize him as suzersin 
and pay him tribute, and thus becomes a chief of 
many chiefs, a “jaka." All tribes used to have a 
supremo chief, but fi recent years their power has 
‘been waning, and the only king of central Angola 
‘who still holds sway over his whole tribe aud maine 
taing an elaborate eystom of olective and hereditary 
nobility fa that of Ngola, or Ndongo, whose name 
(Angola) has been given to the whole province, 

The King of Congo hax dwindled down to the 
status of « public fanctionary of the Portuguese 
crown, and his dukes, counts, and barons may be 
considered things of the past, 

Tn Angola thore is no trace of tlie military despotic 
system of the Ama-Zulu nor of tyranuic Neros like 
the kings of Dahomey. 

As in most Bantu tribes, it is the mother and not 
the father who determines consanguinity; therefore, 
‘the child of a sister is eld by a man to be his nearest 
descendant und legal heir. The children belong to 
thelr maternal uncle wud not to thoir father, The 
fwther’s relation to Lis children is as loose wa, with ua, 
that of w stepfather to hie stepchildren. ‘Tho uncle 
Jius the sight to sell his nephews and nieces, separating 
‘them from father, mother, brothers, and sisters. 

Polygamy is everywhere Lonored, though its evil 
concomitants nnd consequences are not ignored, 
Ryery wife lins her own house, ganions, and private 
property. ‘The first wife, or head wife, lias « limited 
authority over the coucubines, and the whole system 
works much more smoothly than people in civiliza- 
tion would imagine, Still, its demoralizing effects are 
overywhere visible, and there is no hope of a re 
generation of the race as long as polygamy is not con, 
domned by public opi d finally” eradicated. 
Tho family is the foun 
monogainy the corner Alone of a normal household, 

‘The absence of metal or paper money to represent 
capital has much to do with the popularity of 
polygamy, as each additional wife, with house, 
children, flelds, and cattle, i# considered & paying Ine 
yestment of capital, ‘f) 


ho loses his deposit, 

should prove unfaith{ul the | 
turn the equivalent of the wooin, 
is w mutual check. 


by the whites, Legally, slavery is abolished in all 
Portuguese possessions. But forced labor, under the 
name of logal coutract, ts more flourishing than ever, 

Domestic slavery among tle natives is an evil, no 
doubt, but not to be compared with that of contract 
labor on the plantations. The slave of the uncivilized 
mative Is treated as 
Vike w father and his mistress like 1 mother, 
master having no more needs thon he, the slave is often 
as well off ox the master. He has very little work to 
do, and all he earns in his free time is his own, so 
that, if he wants to become free, he may aftera time 
redeern himself. Not so with the plantation Inborer. 
‘The exncting white man is determined to squeexe out 
of him every cent he may produce, and the manatee 
whip is from early morn till dusk in the hands of the 
foreman, and even of the plouter himself. 

‘The ever repeated assertion that tie Africans are 
fotichists, tat is, worshipers of inanimate objects, is 
utterly filo. ‘The Angolans have the sume religious 
system ax the Bantus generally. They are not 
idolators in the strict sense, uor polytheists, and 
much Jom atheiuts, but superstitious deisis, They 
believe in one great God, who made and maintains all 
things, invisible, yet seeing even tie thonghts of 
men, the author of all the good, but algo of much of 
the suffering. They generally ukink that God is 
angry with mankind and Indifferent to the details of 
‘their daily life, ‘They do not formally worship God, 
nor represent lim by any Image, nor do they beliove 
he is contained in any fetich. The only carved 
‘image which the Angolans call God is an imitation of 
‘thé crucifix, and they clearly state that this is the 
white man’s God, not the God of tle universe, And 
they cail it God, because the Catholic priests taught 
them, showing the crucifix. 

‘What travelers generally call African gods are no 
gods at all, but inferior spirits, to whom God has in- 

ted the wiministration of natural forces. These 
and the shades of the deceased are the 
al beings whom the natives fearand serve, 


ves have, and horns, bones, 
en called thelr gods, aro 
macerated by their 
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medicine men, differing in nothing but the form from 
the host of amulets sold in many countries in 
Europe. 

‘He believes that when he dies he lives on in hades 
much the same as he did on earth, only much longer 
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—how long no one cxn tell; but if man dies 
hades, he goes to another place about which nothing 
atallis known, The slave dreads to die ns u slave, 
because he sinks he will enter the other life ns a 
slave and continue Iu that inferior state. ‘Therefore, 
he entreats his master to give him his liberty ax he 
passes from this life 

The Angolnns do uot scem to have any definite 
dea of a hell or paradise; nll go to the same region 





Some Native Tribes of Angola. 


and are there, ax here, the authors of theirown good 
or bad fortune. 

‘The only white people established in Angola be- 
sides the Portuguere are the Boers, a small colouy of 
whom “trekked” from the Transvaal and arrived on 
the plateau of Mossamedes in 1881, setiling down at 
Humpats in 1882, when they were by royal decree 
declared to be Portuguese citizens, They have not 
ovon begun co mix with the Portugies and native 
populations, but live in Apgola just as they did in the 
‘Transvaal, as independent farmers, They have 
swarmed off in difforent smatior colonies, 

At Ambriz and tn the district of Congo are founda 
number of English traders; in Loanda there is one 
English firm, and tho cable men are Englishmen. 
A large number of Sierra Leone and Accra tribeamen 
work on the railroad, At Benguolla and Mossamedes 
the employees of the cable company are the only 
Englishmen, 

Germans nud Fronch aro very rare ax traders, but 
the Loanda Railroad employs quite a number of 
Frenchmen and Belgians, 

From the Congo to Benguella the largest trading 
firm is the Niewe Afrikaansche Handelavenoptschap, 
and most of its agents are Duteh. 

Since the closing of the United States naval store 
at Loanda and the death of Archer Silva, uo Ameri. 
can traders have settled in Augolw; but since 1881 
severnl American missionary socletles have opened 
statlons among tho natives of Angola, and now they 
are quite an Important factor in the foreign popula- 
tion of the province. ‘Tho present number of the 
American missionaries In Angola Is about forty, in- 
cluding women and children. 

The American Baptists lave two stations In the 
Congo district, the Methodist Episcopal Church bas 
six stations in the Loanda district (Leanda, Dondo, 
Nhangue, Quiongua, Pango Andongo, Malange), and 
the American Board (Congregutiowalist) bas three 
slatious (Bailundo, Kamundongo, Gisumba) in the 
district of Benguella, 


Some Native Tribes of Angola. 
BY MELE CHATELAIN. 

‘Tue town of Novo Redondo is in Angola, about 
hulf way between the cities of Loanda and Benguella. 
The natives around the town are divided futo two 
tribes ‘The Baesuinbe occupy the northern half, 
and the Basele the southern balf of the country 
between the Cuvo and the Quicombo Rivers. There 
is but little difference botweon the natives of the two 
tribes, both being intelligent and stalwart, Another 
tribe much similar is named Amboim, 

In their dress the men are modest, and content 
ids, besides the customary 
loin cloth. As for the women, they indulge in an 
extraragant accumulation of bends and shell neck 
lnces, bracolots and auklets, and take especial pride 
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in fashioning their hair into an Imitation of cow- 
horns, This embellishment is the result of Jong and 
patient Jabor, which begins In childhood and jx con- 
‘tinued into adult age. The mothers soak the hair of 
their little daughters with palm oll and pull if from 
time to time to elther side, twisting It a little as soon 
as it sticks out, until the two horns are 

making, us they believe, a beautiful headdress, 

‘The Ba-sumbe generally soll only such of their 
people as are convicted of a real or supposed crime, 
and have beon legally sentenced to death. They then 
have the alveruative between death or slavery and 
exile, This custom accounts for the slave trade in 
Bengualla and Novo Redondo, Iuvalid and uscless 
old people they generally kill, because there is litte 
hope of anybody buying thom, 

‘The tribe that is most addicted to selling people ia 
that of Amboim. They dwell at three days’ journey 
from Novo Redondo, on the north bank of the Guvo, 
inland from Benguella Velho. There a whole fumily 
is sold for the least criminal uct, Tt was among the 
Amboim rillages that the “contractadores” used to 
buy the largest quantity of blacks. The villagers 
would flock to the trader and sell those they had in 
readiness for him. Tho samo may be gxid of the 
Bn-sele, wlio are tho northern neighbors of the Ba: 
sumbe, nud with whom they are almost identical, both 
af regards customs and language. 

As remarked above, it is in consequence of the 
penal laws of the peopl that so many are sold as 
alaves. The principal crimos are: (1) witchcraft, (2) 
murder or manslaughter, (3) adultery. As every 
death is ascribed to witchcraft, and witalicraft is the 
hurting of another in a supernatural way, the trial 
for almost every crime iy tantamount to one for 
witcheraft. If a man quarrels with another, and 
forgets himself so fur us to threaten him with row 

is advertary will mark this threat and 

ta. Should some one of his 

family die, or any accident befall bim, forthwith he 
goes to his former adversary, who perhaps has 
mesntime forgotten all about it, and accuses him of 
by witehs 

‘this, and 


this ie tur ie regulated by bribes, ‘The person who 
pee ate richest presents is pretty sure to como: 
‘ouk 

‘The other test is that of the red-hot knife The 
“oganga" Lents the knife with red-hot coals, and 
adroitly ftigns to pass it over his own tongue, Then 


~ he proceeds to pass it over the tongues of the two 


litigants. He who ix burnt is guilty ; he who comes 
out ungeathed Is innocent, The punishment in- 
Hicted on the guilty is death or slovery, or the pay- 
ment of a fine consisting generally of so many 
slaves. In great crimes, even when the supposed 
culprit is killed, his family still has to give a slave, 
whom the Basumbe and B-sele call “moio uugunde” 
or “a shadow of the deceased." 

When a man it sentenced to give a slave and he 
owns none, be is lisble to be sold himself, so that the 
adverse party may buy one with tle money obtained 
from his sale. But generally the man has nephews 
‘or nieces, children of w sister, and these he has tho 
right to sell as he pleases. When the uncle has de- 
cided to sell a nephew or niece, he goes to tho 
‘mother, his sister, tells her the case and asks for this 
or that of her children. She caunot refuse. A fowl 
is killed, and altogether eat it with cassava mush ; 9 
dingo is sung; the poorchild ia bewailed as dead, and 
told nway from home forever. For this reason he ix 
cousidered a rich man who lias many sisters and 
sisters’ children. 

Among the Ba-sumbe, tie men aro polygamous, 
When » woman {a married, sho may have an 
adulterous lover, provided tho husband knows noth- 
fog about i, Should he become aware of it, he gues 
to court aud claima damages, In the interior, called 
“Nano,” if the offended hustand is a man of bin- 
portance, the correspondent, if found guilty, is 
sentenced to death, and his family pays damages 
‘The eourt is composed of the chief and head mon, 
Sometimes, wheu the ease is dificult, and tho excite- 
ment unusual, neighboring chiefs are invited to join 
the court. However, as in the trial for witchcraft or 
murder, the toetimony of witnesses : 
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fotich, is carried to such great lengths ag itis in 
Central Africa and in the river Congo district, In- 
dead, tho belief in witchcraft and fetich appears to 
bo the sole religion of the people. In place of the 
belief wo*poasess In a God, who tows ls a kind and 
Joving Father, and in onr Lord Jesus Christ, a belief 
which brings with It such grent Lappinesx and Joy, 
these poor people who inhabit the Congo region have 
nothing but their superstitious belief in charms and 


great trust in the charm thoy sell thom, indeod, with 
not a few, nothing will shake thelr confidence fn 
them. 

Some of these charms are very curloug, and vory 
many of them most objectionable In appearance, A 
fowl's claw suffices in some instances; a fow feathers 
from a fowl's tail stuck into a piece of rubbish tled 
up in a piece of cloth, in others. A piece of wood 
with a hole throngh it, and worn around the neck; a 
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witcheraft, a belief destitute of all thut gives joy 
or happiness, but which rather tends to degrade them 
and take from them the real pleasure of life. 

These charms are sold to the people by the witch 
doctors, who partly get a living hy their sile. These 
men profess to know all about evil spirits, aud to be 
able to make charms possessing power over them, 40 
that when they are asked for 0 charm for a certain 
object, say to cure tome sickness, or to assist the 
people in war, ota, they produce something which 
they say has the power todo this. The people be- 
lieve in the power of these men fully, and place 


figure of u man rudely carved {n wood or modeled 
in clay; a pleco of native string made from wood fiber 
and worn around the ankle; or the horns of a small 
deer or antelope, filled with some composition from 
the hand of the witch doctor—any of these may be 
sed 

The charm is oftentimes plnced in a picce of 
snake's skin and neatly sewn round a copper brace- 
let or ankle, or groove is tonde in the metal and 
the charm placed in it. They baug these charms, 
too, on tle fronts of their houses, tie them round 
their fruit trees, and place them in some prominent 


place in the town, all to preserve from dangers of 
diver kinds, Among some tribes the common fetich, 
‘seen in the town is made in the form of an old-faah. 
ioned bechive, while with others it is made of clay 
and bedanibed with red camwood and other colored 
verti While again, another common practice ia to 
tie It to the end of a spoar In a pigce of cloth, whieh 
is then carried in all their wars with an idea to ine 
eure success in fighting. 

Tbave in my possession several of these fetiches, 
‘hich mon whe came to mo for medicine gave mo, 
Gue iss fow!'s claw, neatly wattled in wood; another 
4 4 piece of native string, made from a woody fiber, 
aad which was worn round the ankle of my patient 
as medicine, At first this man was not willing to 
part with his charm, and, of courae, I did not press 
hau todo%0, When, however, be found that the 
anedicine I was giving him was doing him good and 
inaling hin of hie sores, for the benetit of which 
he was wearing this fotich, he at last offered to 
allow mo to remove it. fT afterward kept it ax an 
evidence of the willingness of these poor people to 
give up their uso of those things, and with it their 
belief, Hf something better is given them in their 
place. Some rather curious instances, illustrative of 
the power of these charms aver the people, came 
before my notice on several occasions, one or two of 
which I will mention. 

On one occasion a man came to moe with a broken 
arm, the bone was fractured near the shoulder. 
While setting It for tho poor fellow I inquired of 
him bow he lind mot with the accident. His answer 
war that tt waa fotich, Of course, I told him that 
‘that was nonsense, but he assured me that this wos 
the case. I then inquired how it had happened. 
“O." he says, “LT climbed into an naafu tree to got 
some umfu [nsafu ix a fruit, in appearance Tike a 
plum, rather astringent tn taste], and the fotich the 
people had tied 10 the tree was so strong that it 
caused me to fall from the tree and break my arm,” 
Of course the man had been stealing ngafu, and se0- 
ing be had met with this accident he ascribed it to 
‘the powerful effect of the charm the owner of the 
nsafa had tied to it to preserve the frult. 

Another instance of u very sd nature occurred 
abont the xame time. One morning, when seoing 
ty patients in the medicine room, a poor little boy, 


abont five years of age, was brought to mo by his 


mother and brother. ‘I'he little 
almost to a skeleton, was 
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a8 fotich, and on that account nothing could be, 


‘this: that the little one becoming ill, a native doctor 
was called fn. At first he would prescribe some- 
thing for bim, but finding this to dono good, he would 
bogin to find fanit with the food given to the child, 
and would commence to proscribe this urticle and 
hat until, in this case, everything was vetocd ex- 
cept peanuts and coxsva leaves, which, of course, 
Ied to his being starred, while the poor mother was 
helpless to hinder, being herself bouud by the sino 
belief, and even though willing to give (ood to her 
child, could not do so, for feur of being accused of 
having bewitched him, and for this losing her life, 
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UGasva tsa very green country, full of rounded 
hills of nearly equal height. ‘The valloys between 
the hills aro filled with papyrus and tall reeds, and 
the margins are fringed with trees and jungle. "The 
plantain gardens are on the lower slopes of the hills, 
the potatoes on the more recent clearings, The Ka- 
tonga is the only river in Uganda that falls into Lake 
Nyanza; all the others run north into Bonyoro, The 
ground is, generally speaking, red clay. The rocks 
are of géunite, or, near the lake shore, a sort of Inva- 
like stuff, that seems to be made by the action of 
water on iron. Down by the lnke shores, and in the 
deeper valleys, there are large trees to be found, but 
tn all tho valleys the wild date palnis grow in great 
quantities, These date palms ure never eaten by the 


th white ants, arid, if used for telegraph poles, would 
‘overcome one of the difficulties suggested iu con- 


‘The ruinfall is heaviest 
vr, but, asa rule, there Is some 

in Uganda, Potatoes (sweet pota- 
jumande *) are raised in tliree months 
mths, and plantains cightees 

talng go on bearing all the year round, 
s only for the first. eighteen months 
ting the crops. In certain 


ear 
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districts vast herds of cattle were formerly mised, 20 
that Mutesw conld have fifty herd of cattle killed every 
day in the capital. ‘These cattle districts were down 
by Budu, T understand, where no cultivation was enr- 
ried on, the whole country being given up to the 
king's herds. Plague among the cattle often car 
ries off great numbers; and now, owing to the diss 
turbed state of the country, many of the cattle have 
been killed and eaten. They are the first spoil that 
iy taken. ‘The frequout raiding and wars have pre. 
vented the country from becoming rich; the people 
have had no inducement to work and introduce im- 
provements. 

Luganda is spoken thronghout the country of 
Teganda, and it i8 also well understood on all the Seea0 
Talands. Tt is more understood in Busoga than in 
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ntong shaped bill, rising highest at the south end. Tt 
was on this highest part that King Mutess at first built: 
his capital; and it was here that the Roman Catholics 
built their church and houses, which wote destroyed: 
in Jannary, 1892. When the Christians, in 1889, de~ 
feated the Arate and their king, Kaloma, they found 
him living in bie capital built on the northern end of 
this long hill. ‘The third hill, Mengo—the lowest of 
the three—is where King Mwanga’s inclosure fs now 
situated. It contained at one time one Imndred 
round houses in fonced off courts, One of these bee- 
hive shaped houses was ninety-five foet In diameter, 
and about sixty foot high, Other of the king's houses 
were moro of the Ruropean. xhapo, like Inrge barna. 
These houses were all built, ax is the universal cus- 
tom in Uganda, of a framework of bamboo reeds 
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Bumyoro; but in all the ne ghboring states—Busogn, 
Bunyoro, Buangala, Koki, Buziba—there are many 
people who understand Liganda. ‘The common peo- 
ple of these countries would pot understand it wt all, 
but each chief would have men about him who know 
Luganda well, The people of Buganda havo been 
great traders, and have mixed in this way with the 
surrounding pooples vory much, It ia not difficult 
to find a mau in Buganda who knows the languages 
of the surrounding tribes, 

Mongo" is strictly only the name of the King’s 
Hill, but it ts used by the missionaries generally ax 
the ame of the capital of Uvanda, in which about 
five thousand pooplo live. ‘This capital is situated 
principally on three hillt—Mengo, Ruboga, und 
Namfrembe, OF theso Namirombo is the highest, 
On this Lill stands the now church, built in 189% 
On the lower slopes of tis same hill fe the old church, 
duilt in 1889, on a piece of pround givon by the king 
(Mwangs) to the miasionvries, The hill Rubsga is 











supported on poles and then thatched to the ground. 
The fences round ewcl: court, and road the wliole 
inclosure, are made of bamboo reeds neatly sown to- 
gether. Most of the fences sre ten feet high, and 
tire built to insure privacy rather than for defense. 
Near Kampala, the Imporial British Bast African 
Company's fort, there is quito « large village, of per- 
haps one thousand people who are of all tribes, Nu 
bians, Zanzibaris, Wasnkuma, and others dependent 
on the Imperial British Kast African Company for 
tlelr support. 

All the principal chiefs have houses at the capital. 
Their houses and their gardens are inclosed tn 
high fences of reeds, #0 that often you may walk 
slong a road with high reed fences on each side of 
you which prevent you seeing anything of the own: 
ers’ gardens or houses. The views to be obtained 
are not very extensive, a4 most of the hills are much 
the same height and excoedingly fat on the top; but 
from the top of the hilt Namirembe a fine view of 








the Inke, twelve miles off, can be gained, and also 
of the country some seven miles round in other di 
rections. - 

Tn the morning, especially on Monday mornings, 
when the kiug holds his assembliox, tho roads lending 
to tho king’ inclosure aro full of people walking 
abont in their white clothes. Tho chiefs nre dis- 
tinguishable by the crowd of men who follow them 
and by the better quality of their clothes, Over the 
Tong white shirt many of the chiefs wear a cloth 
coat of European make, About midday very few 
people are about in the streets, but toward evening 
one ofton meets long lines of men coming in from the 
gardens in the country, bringing loads of sweet potar 
toes and plantains on their heads, There ore two 
ative markets held for six days of the week at the 
capital, ‘These markets are the resort of numbers of 
people, and in them can be bonglit meat, tobacco, 
plantains, salt, and the usual produce of the land, 

‘The conntry within a radiua of about two miles 
of Mengo has been under cultivation, and there- 
fore there is no jungle,nor are there more than & 
very few troex. The gurdens aro fencod In, and 
are most carefully cultivated; the neatness of them 
isextrome. The plantain groves are generally on 
the lower slopes of the hills, but the sweet potato 
gardens are either on the borders of the marshes or 
higher up on the hill4 Tn these gardens, often among 
the plantains, the women raise peas, beans, pumpkins, 


maize, millet, semsem, and various other plants whose 
roots and loaves dro used for food. There is nothing 
withln three miles of Mengo thnt conld be described 


sa swamp, such as where the papyrus grows, but In 
the hollows between the hilla thera is marshy ground, 
which In often boggy in the rainy seuson, ‘The bam- 
boo reeds grow most Iuxuriantly, and uny piece of 
ground which passes out of cultivation at once be- 
comos smothered in thia Tong reed grass, which be- 
comes the ease of 


“are chosen by 


The 

principal chiof in the land, is one of these; tie tkew 
half with the king of all plauder or tribate brought 
into the Innd. At this time the Katlkiro ls Apollo 
Kagwa. He i¢ a brnve man in war, but of a passion~ 
ate and, at times, rather childish disposition, very 
warn hearted aud active in his support of the mise 
siouary cauae. He i# » man of very considerable 
intellectual ability, and when he wns nbout thirty 
Pears of age he set to and learned to write very well 
in # short timo, 

Formerly, all the chieftaluships and all the lands 
were in the hands of the king, and he gave them to. 
whomaoever he liked, and turned men out of office or 
estates at his pleasure. Thore were three chioftain~ 
ships, the Kassuju, the Katambala, and the Gabunga, 
that were herediwry in a sonso—that ix, that the 
king chose one out of the same family to succeod, 
The subchief were also all appointed by the king; 
often a big chief would nominate a man to serve 
under him, but the king appointed him, and only. 
through the king could he be turned out. No man 
could cultivate or occupy a plece of land without the 
leave of the subchief directly ovor thnt land. “Squat- 
tors" were always driven off when thelr crops were 
ripe. Now, however, the king lias no power apart 
from his chiefs. The chiefs of the present day are 
members of cliques, or factions; they have chosen 
each other, and the king has agreed to their cholce, 
‘Phe ten chieftainships that carry with them districts 
of country, and all the subchiefs under ench, ore 
‘thos divided between the three factions. The Pro 
testants have six of these landed chieftainships in 
their gift, tho Mohammedans bave three, and the 
Roman Catholics have one, The king could not 
drive out any ono of these chiefs or their subehiets; 
the party to which they belong slone could do #9, 
Mwanga is about thirty years of ago, five feet too 
inches high, and rather fat. 

‘Tho religion of the people és very much affected by 
the example of the chief, All the men under a chief 
—those who are on his gardena or are appointed by 
him—nominally profoss tho samo fhith, As the chiefs 
parties to which they belong on ac- 
count of thelr 

 “fuith,” and are active in 
*roteatant chiefs linye received 
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they gradually Tearn to read, and read the word of 
God, a new life is opened to them, and somo have 
been made partakers of the spiritual life in Christ. 
The old religion, with its crueltios, is cast on one 
tide; the general tendency i to be much kinder and 
jwore gentle tlinn formerly. Tix shows itself in the 
desire lo have the blessings of the Christian family 
life and a relaxation of the cruel punishments that 
used to be inflicted. A publi¢ opinion is being created 
that is founded on righteousness, aud j# causing 
right to triumph over might. Bribery and corruption 
are now looked down npon, as well ns adultery, steal. 
ing, inurder, sélling of #lives, drunkenness, ete. A 
chief who wus found guilty of these sine might even 
lose his chieftainship, owing to public opinion being 
Strongly ogainst him—Church = Miesionury Iw elli- 
gencer. 





Last Moments of Arab Women. 


people are full of Joy; they are nearly beslile them. 
solves with delight. [expect many thousands more 
books in a few weeks by the other roud. The stream 
muat be kept up. The country, I fect sure, is safe. 
Tt cannot be abandoned, Uganda seems to me to be 
the hope of Africa, To abandon it to anarchy and 
bloodshed would be moro than a blunder—it would 
be a crime.” 


Last Moments of Arab Women, 
TRANSLATED FROM "LA VIE ARARE,” DY %. DAUMAS, 
Wars an Arb women is taken serionsly ill her 
husband spares no pains to ward off the danger, and 
uses all the means considered by them to be ortho- 
dox te save her life. 
He firat calls in a ¢abid (doctor), who very often is 





BCENE ON THE UPPER NIGER. 


Tux Intest tidings from Uganda are found in a 
letter received in England from Bishop Taoker, ofthe 
Church Missionary Society. It was written from 
Mengo, Buganda, December 28, 1892, und says: “I 
ite to tell you of our safo arrival hese on the 23d, 
afer a wonderful journey. Noacident; nosickuess 
God's blessing has rested npon us from beginning to 
end, Christmas Day was an ever memorable day. T 
preached in the new church to a congregation num- 
bering §,000 souls ‘Tho king waa there, and all the 
great chiefs of the country, God be thanked for the 
wonders of his grace. The remains of Bishop Han- 
nington will be buried in the chancel of the new 
church on Saturday, Tho king will t 
the oative Christiana, Once more I a 
for his wonderful working. 








present and 
. thank God 
‘Tho fourteen londs of 
books that I brought up country with me willbe sold 
to-morrow, They will go like apaffof wind, There 
are 4,000 copies of the Scriptures in Bugunda, The 





nothing more than a quack with more renown than 
akill, Then he passes to supernatural recoipts, of 
which only very old women (called adjaize) have the 
secret. After that he has recourse to the Jeamed 
ones ((olbas), the privileged ones of God, If death 
has not been decreed, they may perhaps obtain her 
recovery by means of religious talismans, which they 
cause to be worn on different parts of the body, or 
else to be burnt, that the sick one may drink the 
inks. None of these 
information ms to the 
id their replies may be 
“If she lives, she lives; if she 
die, sho dies; and in it i, oF will be, as 
God plense." As a last resource the husband seeks 
her recovery by nlmsgiving, beeause the prophot Mo- 
hammed ins said that almagiving” will sometimes 
prolong a life. But if sicknoss increases the family 









ashes mixed with oerta 





learned ones give any dell 
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we of their charms, 








summed up as follows 





lose all hope. 


Last Moments of Arab Women. 


‘The husband then tends for lis nearest relative, 
‘or his best friend, and addresses him as follows: 
“That which is written the hand of man cannot ef- 
face, Ihave used all the means; not one of them 
has aucoreded ; neither the fumigations of Acheb nor 
the decoctions of Furouni, nor the applications of Bow 
Naam, ter even the fire BI Ks, or the talismans of 
the holiest of our Marabouts. Nothing, I repeat, has 
boes able to drive away the cold which kills God ix 
toy witness that for my ...... I have not spared 
either my heep or my wheat. I have sacrificed 
black liens, white heas, red hens, nnd have even 
sacrificed camels. All has been in vain; ler color is 
‘not good, and. T see well that the end is near. Oblige 
tne by calling together our relatives and friends: aa 
to the reat, T um quite ready for this torrible event’ 
1 have brought tle winding sleets frou the town. 
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mur resigns:herself- courageously to her fate. Her 
children nre thu brought to her one by one; the old- 
est claims her , nud to the youngest she gives 
a mother's Inst kiss. If she does not recognize them 
their names are called to her. ‘They sre then recom= 
mended by her to her neighbors or relations, saying, 
“Watch over them; f leave them in your bands 
Remember, the good you do in this world is given 
back to you in the next” Then to her children, 
“And you, my dear children, rest in the good way. 
Tam going to leave this house, this earthly habita- 
tion. Do wot grieve, your father or some one in his 
tend will Jook after you.” 

If there has been any discord between the man 
and his wilt, at this\solemn. moment the husband ap- 
pronches, und says, “In the name of God, 1 ask you 
to pardon and forgive the past.” An Amb who ri 


SCENE IN YORUBA, WEST APHICA. 


1 fave musk, camphor, incense, aloes, sandal wood, 
bouzsin, and even water from the sncred well Zem 
Yem, which my uncle gave me when he returned 


from Mecca, 
sbeep, butter, 
milk, and have plenty of figs, dried raisins, dates, 
nd, God Le thanked, plenty It and plenty of 
pepper. Let everyone know | 

ing, for as the all-powerful One lins rich 

ime with the dross of 

them for the honor of the 

this strain for some time, 

know you love me sincerely, p 


My provisions are abundawt. I have 


tame 
Tio entire: fully «i - 


ry he 


ithout a vin ‘or mnt. 


mnd couscous To am not short of 


fuses to do this incurs the reprobation of all, anu 
they fay of him, “He actually saw his wife die with- 
out asking her pardon.” But ax to thedying one, sho 
is not expected to aak the pardon of anyoue, having 
quite enough to do to implore the grace of God for 
herself and those she is golng to leare behind. Then 
as the end draws uear comes tle momeut, for con- 
fession of faith, the witnessing far God. Oue of 
the assistants repeats several times (scemiugly 
withont intention), “There is no god but God, and 
our prophet Molinmmed is the mpostie of Goi." Ovl- 
‘ers then join and repeat the same stords until the 


“sick one m her turn, and without being invited, re- 








10 remain for « number of 
jout any work to do, wud by 
and smeared with powdered 


After about toa days of this, her wother-din-law 
of food tied up Ine plantain 

twkes old of it and the motherin- 

and thereby lifts the bundle of 

food on the fire. This ceremony introduces the 


York outside with her mother-in-law, in the planta. 
tow, at fishlug and getting firewood. 


‘Although so many goods have been paid as dowry, 
‘tho business ts by no means finished. After a while 
the bride's fathor will be back ngain, denianding 
more goods, This process will be repeated from 
time to time, and it never really comes to an end as 
long aa the man lives. Moreover, brothers aud 
‘contins of the bride, whenover visitng her, demand 
a cloth or shirt or some other present, On the other 
hand, if the woman dies childless, even after she hax 
‘been married many years, the husband demands back 
again from hor fathor oither another wife In hor 
place, or an equivalent for the dowry which he paid, 
Tf the wife dislikes her Nusband and rus back to 
‘her father, the husband demands that sho be re- 
sored to him or that the dowry be returned, When 
gailsfaction is not given in sucli cases, war is often 
made, resulting in wounds to death.—Womon’s 
Work. 


‘The Liberia Conference. 
Tux Liberia Auwnal Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was Told in Monrovia, January 
16-24, 1893, Bishop William Taylor presiding. 


The statistics roported : 


08 
ae 


8 08 
eon 


Sr. PAUL'S Riven Disrnier, William T. Hagan, B 
Oper aL Loee bwell Gio E'S. Hilnenes rete 
irinia nd reserve Cireult, J. De A. Scott, Clay Ashland 


Nanba Kroo, Mrs Stiner* and her son Jonn.* Niffoo, Jobn 
‘Sinith, B, O, Harris,* and Mr Marris* 


(Oark PALMAS AND CAVALLA Riven Disrmict, WD. Nich- 
ola, P. B.—Mount Scott, Tubmantown, and Bigtown, J. M. 
‘Thumaywon. Barrake, Miss Grace White,* and her ststor 
Aun. Gakky, to be supplied, ‘Tataky, Ania Whitteld.* 
Phuky, Elleabeth MeNeal,* Mise Wiicox* and Mise Lawson.* 
Garraway, Mit Agnes MoAlticer,* Mba Jenole Munt.* 
Gravd Sem, J.B. Rotertscn and tix wife Lona. Sasstown, 
Jobn G. Tube and his wife* and 8.J. Tim.* Cape Panay 
Seminary, W. D. Nichols Beabbo, H. Garwoott and wife,* 
Hila Rates.* The following appotatinents, Mobo, Medali- 
rabo. Boneks, Gerrito, Bararobo, Rubloky, Wieslka, and Pe 
quitnin Sess, were lemporarily discontinued on xecconnt of 
the war troubles countey where they ary altuated, 

A. 1. Huckwaltor,* Receiving avd Disbursing Agent at 
Cupe Palins, 


Coxtio District, M. D. Collins, MuD..t P. Eo=Mamby, 
Mursho Knb.* Miss E. Buckwaiter.* Natomba, Miss Mary 
Kildure.* Bannua, to be supplied. Boma, M.D. Collins aud 
wife Mutadi, James G, Brimson.* Vivi, J. . Walruth 
and wife* Mangia, Wm. Snape* nnd wife” 
Station, to be supple. Muyanga, James W. Jensen.* Kim- 
‘poko, R. L. Burr, J. Fl. Harrison,* Edward 0. Pixley 
laburg, to be supplied. James 0. Teter and wite,* absent 
ow alek leave. 


‘Wen Marrett station, WF. P. 
m Guugh* and wife* Pungo 


rkers, but not members af Conference. 


onterenice, , 
| States and leave for Africa next month. 
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‘Methodist Episcopal Missions in Angola and on the 
Congo. 


Ar the Liberia Conference beld ia Monrovia in 
January last, Biehop Taylor mado the following report 
reapecting the missions in Angola and on the Congo, 
and the new mission in Sonth Africa ; 

Our work in Angola during the past year, as we 
have learned from time to time, has in all its depart- 
menta made a healthful, steady advance. Months ngo 
I learned that our membership of converted uatives 
‘at Malange had grown during a year from twenty to 
hipward of fifty, and that they had recently built a 
now one-story mission house, eighteen by one hundred 
feot, In addition to the two-story houso they built 
there somo yenrs since, both built without foreign 


it~ TENG 


a 
= 


SCENE ON TINE 


help, Our new and permanent mission houses at 
Ben Barratt Station are nearly completed. 

‘The industries of the Angola District, have during 
tho past year paid all current expenses, including the 
new house at Malange, und have added a surplus of 
about four hundred dollars to their trust fond. ‘The 
ropairs of old stotions and the erection of now sub- 
stations ure classed a8 current expenses, and paid 
from the profits of our industries. The erection of 
houses for new stations is by the use of funds given 
to ne by onr liome partners in England avd America, 

We have u small, but growing, church membership 
in each of our Angola stations, but none so large as 
Fe Malange. We suffered, by the wreck of 4 Coanzo 
steamer a few month since, the loss of twelve 
hundred dollars’ worth of mixsion goods, Wo will 
proceed immediately to open another new station to 
bear the name of our friend, Dr. L. W. Munball, who, 
with the help of his frieads, hos furnished the funds 
We shall, by the merey of God and the liberal 
patronage of hia people, who are specially interested 


| 


M. EE. Missions in Angola and on the Congo. 


in the redemption of Africa, proceed to work out the 
siguitleance of our Africa Jndustrial Nursery Mis. 


sions, 

Our faithful workers on Congo District are beset 
with innumerable difficulties, but they are making 
progress in preparing the way of the Lord. A new 
stone mission house at Vivi is nearly completed. A 
mission house has been built the past year at Man- 
yanga, a station about two hundred and thitty miles 
up the Congo River, and improvements havebees made 
0 our property at Leangila, A new house, eighteen 
by eighty feet, bas been completed at Kimpoko, at 
tanloy Pool, three Linndred and seventy miles up the 
river. A small advance iu school and Geapel work it 
boing made at nearly all the siations on this distries, 
and within a few montha we expect to sand out from 











CONGO RIVER. 
America to Congo large reinforcement of mission 
aries. Our steamer, Anne Taylor, is a success in 
horself, but not yet running to so great advantage na 
wwe hope to see, 

In the whole extent of my Industrial Missions on 
this West Coast, and in South Central Africn two of 
my missionaries have died. The first was William H. 
Mead, who was one of the noble band of pioneers 
who went with me to Angola eight years ago. He 
was a great mechanical genius, a man of patient in- 
dustry and indubitable energy, quiet but persistent 
aud cheerful. He wasn holy man, both by profes 
sion and by munifest possession, Though about 
forty years of age when he went \ Angola, he so 
mastered the Portuguese and the Ambundas languages 
as to preach in them fluently and effectively. He 
and hit wife, Minnie, took six children with them to 
work. Nellie, their oldest, was an earngat 
Chrittian, 4 natural musician, and a good missionary 
worker, but died when sixteen years of age, Edna, 
hor sistor, a sweet Christinn girl of great promise, 





one 





How Kings are Crowned on the Niger. 


died nt about thirteen. Samuel, her brother, was 
appointed ax = helper of Brother Shields, a station 
many miles from home, when but len years old; and 
wont thence to glory, without stopping to say good 
bye to his kindred. He wns soou followed by his ins 
fant brother. 

When Brothor Mond was dying he asked his wife 

it she desired to take the children still left on earth 
homo to Vermont to be educated. She said: “No, I 
prefer to educate them in the work at the front.” 
Johnnie, about fourteen years of age, made his 
father's coffin of rougt boards. His mother lined it 
with white cambric and covered it with black cloth, 
wnd thon read the funeral service from our book of 
Discipline, and laid hint down to sleep beside Nellie 
and Samuel, Edna and the baby sloop at Malange. 
Our mission in Angola is rich in being able to svnd 
such n jowel as Willie Mead to the tressure house of 
our King. 
Our other sainted one was Jeannette Peck, wile of 
our pioneer brother, W. P. Dodson. She was a 
beautiful young woman, of rare adaptability to our 
varied work, nnd gave great promise of usefulness as 
missionary and educator. Her husbund isin charge 
of Bon Barrett Station. His health was so impaired 
ty the earty part of the year thet his presiding elder 
snd others advised him to make a voynge to the 
United States, and try and recover bis health. 
Jeannotte concurred, nnd said that she would carry 
‘on the work during: hia absence. He wrote me le 
would rather die in the work than to go home, unless 
cleatly soen to bo the will of God. I arranged for 
bis passage home, but the next news that I receired 
was thut ils kerole wife had gone to ber home in 
heayen, Her husband holds on to the work daily in 
sight of her grave. 

We purpose, God willing, to open a mission this 
year in Zambexin—a large province being opened by 
the English government, bounded on the north by 
the Zambezi River. This river is called afer 
“Naambi,”” God, and the name “Zambesia 7 means 
God's country. The government lias promised to ex- 
elude both slavery nnd rum, and we wish to co. 
operate with them in planting and developing 
Christian civilization there by means of industrial 
education, nursery missions, and Gospel prenehing. 
Rev. EH. Richards and wife will lead our pioneer 
movement in that wonderful field. They have grent 
ability and proved adaptability to such » work. 


How Hing ae Orowned o te Hig 
Kixes in Africa are often w shi ap | kind. men. 


21 
00d leptin fis nothing which an 


‘What have I done?’ He ix then told by the eldest 
chief that the Ebebege told them le is to be king. 
(Bbebege is a squire frame made of wood, wud car 
ried by four meu, wlio profess to he direcied where 
to go by this frame, whieh Ih #upposed to be tiie 
apired by the spirit of the fathers.) 

“Then the other chiefs answer, ‘Yor, yes, so it 
ik; did not the Ebebege tell us 20?’ Ho is not 
allowed t return home, but is led to a lionse, and 
pat ina room already prepared to receive him His 
abirt is ken off, leaving only hit handkerchief 
cloth round his loins; then he ia told to ait on a 
stool and is chalked over from head (o foot; this is 
the anointing. For three days he is to be alone in 
this room, chalked, hit meals brought to him by sere- 
ante. 

“On the fourth day & poblie meeting is held of 
the whole country people The king-olect, after 
washing, if drossed in A tmost expensive cloth and 
shirt, Loaded with corals around his neck, arms, 
and feot, ho appears and sits on a large urmobair, 
and ja exhibited to the people ux their king, amid 
Joud exclamutions and praises, When silence is 
effected a chief advances, and on gouting near the 
king gives him a crack on the head, suying, ‘The 
country is In your hand; miud it well,’ Another 
comes and gives him a box on the ears, saying, 
‘Keop your eara opon, do fastice, and give right 
judgments.’ Anothor comes and gives hint a thump 
‘on the forehoad, saying, ‘Keep your heat clear, 
and pity the poor;'and so on till twelve or tifteen 
chiefs, as the case may be, have duly impressed the 
king concerning his official duties both by word and 
thumping. 

“After thik the priests appear with their eacri- 

, and killing of goats and fowls, to propitiate 

wd the forefathers, ‘These the present 

“refared to have performed for him, 

nsed with, After the sacrificial 

mances a day 1s choswn for the whole of the 
tants to go out fishing for the king. I wit- 
“nested ‘when at Nembe on April 20 the second 





Notes on Africa. 


AN alta BOY OF Arnica. 


“fishing” for King Koko, and counted over one 
hundred and fifty canoes passing before the mission 
#tation, Then follows a big dance every day, and 
holiday for one week, to whieh young and old, rich 
and poor, are invited, During this time the king 


makes the aequaintance of his leading men nnd 
others. Tt in the king's leveo.” 


Notes on Africa, 

Nancy all of Africa is either in the possession or 
tuider the protectorate of some Kuropean power. 
Groat Britain, Germany, Portugal, Italy, France, 
‘Turkey, and Spain have all taken possession of 
ritory, chiefly because the natives could not resist. 
The independent countries are Morocco, Liberia, 
Orange Froe State, the South African Republic, and 
states in the Central Soudan and Egyptian 
The Cougo Free Stato 
being independent, as it ie under the contrat 
gin. 

‘The Contra} Soudan States that are indop 


his sovere gn rights in the state. On July 31, 1890, 
‘the territories of the state were declared inalienable, 
And n convention of July 3, 1800, guve the right to 
Belgium to annex the Congo Free State after a period 
of ten years. ‘The seat of government {sat Boma, 
whore the Governor General resides, but the contral 
government is in Belgium at Brussela, and consists 
of the King of the Belgians and the heads of the de- 
partments of foreign affairs, finance, and interior, 

‘The Congo River Is navigable for four hundrod amd 
fifty miles from its mouth to Vivi. Above this for 
‘over two hundred miles are numerous rapide, which 
render the river unnavigable as far as Stavley Pool. 
Above this there are about one thousand miles of 
navigable water as far as Stanloy Fatls, while sev- 
oral of the great tributaries are navigable over a con- 
siderable extent of their course. In 1888 a survey 
was made for a rallrond two hundred and fifty miles 
fo length to go around the falls, and it Sa now in 
course of construction. 

‘The Niger River is the second river in Africa for 
volume and tho third for the length of its course, it 
being twenty-five hundred miles tong, Tho confer- 
ence hold in Borlia in 1885 reserved the aupremacy of 
the upper Nigor to France, and the reat of it to England, 
though the main stream {4 to remain an international 
liighway, The portion of the country watered by 
‘the upper and middle portion ta generally sterile, and 
but thinly inhabited, but the lower Niger and its 
triburaries pags through a rich and densely populated 
rogion, There are missions on the Niger aud vicin- 
ity, conduewed by the English Church Missionary 
Society, the Wesleyan Methodists of England, the 
United Prosbyterians of Scotland, and the Southorn 
Baptists of the United States, 

Yoruba, in North Guinea, west of the lower Nigor, 
i very populous. There are ten cities each with # 
population of from thirty te seventy thousand, and 
each surrounded by many tributary villages, and one 
‘chy Ibadan, has a population of between 200,000 and 
250,000, while within the walls of the city itself at 
Jast 120,000 people are gathered. Its houses, built 
four square, with all the openings toward a lange inmer 

mpound, cover an aren of nearly sixteon square 
miles, while the diteh and adobe wall which surround 


ges, with a poptiation of From 
¢ thousand. There are three 
0 iety. The Bagoto, 
the Linaka, who are 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENT. 


‘The Lamplighters of the Dark Oontinent, 


BY & L. MERSHON, OF RVANSTOX, ILL, 


‘Citanscrens,—1t. Mother Church; 2, Lamplighter 
from North Africa; 3. Lamplighter from Sierra Lae 
one and Liberia; 4. Lamplighter from the Congo; 
5. Lamplighter from South Africa; 6. Lamplighter 
from the Lakes; 7. Lamplighter from Abyssinia; $. 
Lamplightor from Egypt: 9 Martyr Church of 
Madagascar. 


Nora. —The Lamplightors should all bo draped in 
loose, flowing garmenta, of white cheese-cloth, and 
each with «candle in her liand. 14 will be noticed 
that No. Land No.9 retain their original position 
during the whole exerclso. 

Decokation.—Stretch a lange white aheet on a 
quilting frame. Cut out of black cambriew largo 
sap of Africa, and pis {t to the white shoet, Draw 
the principal rivers and lakes on the black with 
white chalk, The stars should be cnt out of gilt 
paper, Place this map in the center of the platform, 
giving ample space in front for tho exercises by the 
Lamplighters, 

Missioxany Exencisx, 


The participants in thie oxereiso should be in» 
sido room atd come out in the following onter: 

Firat, Mother Churcp (character No. 1) comes out 
and takes her place at the right front of the platform, 
with a tery large lighted candle in her bund. In 
company with Mother Church comes the Martyr 
Church of Madagascar (character No. %), holding 
snall lighted candle, and takes hor place at the ket 
‘front of the platform, 

Nos, 2 to Some in, and form a line in the center 
of the platform in front of the mmp, facing the au- 
Aience, all with wilighted candies, ‘The pastor then 
reads “The Parable of the Ten Vinging” (Matt. 25. 
1-13 inclusive). 

(All speak together) Then spake Jesus unto 
thom, saying, I am the light of the world: he that 
followoti: mo shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.” 

{ATI sing.) 
‘The whole wortd was lost in the darkness of sin, 
‘The Light of the world ¢ Jeeras 


Likw sunshine at noouday, pix glory shone fn, 
‘The Light of the world is Jesus. 


sof the Dark 


Continent, speed theo (oa: thins acrand 60 Loe. 
the Mother Churel), bid thoo speed on! 
‘We lend thee to the Lord— 


(ena. 
Mis premnoe bright shall guard and guide us to she 
Go forwant on thy way, 
Pear not, but trust tim day by day; 
ils power is great, souls shall be won, 
And his will stat be done. 
‘B’en though thou thinkest all uy work is Fain, 


Shall we not dwell {a one blest home? 
God speod thee! Now we place thee tn biseare, 
And leave thee there! 

(No. 1 pauses an instant, then continues) Light 
thy lamps from the Light which T hold ; this is the 
Light whieh lightowh every man that cometh into the 
world, 

(One by one from No. 2 to 8, inclusive, they step 
up and light their candles from No. 1, and step back 
into plac’, and then slowly, with lighted candles, 
the column (2 to 8] march around the map of Africa, 
forming in line again in front.) During thi« interval 
all singing: 

‘To the work! to the work! we are servants of God, 

Ja us follow the path that our Master bas trod: 

With the balm of bis counsel our strength to renew, 

Let us do with our might what our bands find to do, 
‘Tolling on (tolling on), tolling on (tolling on), 
‘Tolling on (tolling oD), tolling on (tolling on), 

Lot us hope (and trust), Jet us veateh (and pray), 
And labor tit} the Master comes. 

‘To the work! to the work ! tet the hungry be fed ; 

‘To the fountaln of life let the weury be leds 

To the crus and its banner our glory shall be 

While we herald the Udings, “*Saleation ts frye!" 


(No. 3, North Afeles, recites.) I was afrald to go 

into North Africa to light the lamps, until I 

wossage come to my heart, “Lo, I um with 

ven unto the end of the world; " and J 

W that country was bot quite to “the end of the 
world," #0 T 

‘not tov mela, 1 did not know,what to do, as I could 

hear through the door the ory of Jost children try- 





a4 


ing to find their way, While 1 was waiting they 
commenced § 


ve shooting 8 
Germany. ‘Thon they 
that Ue Fronch Kopire had fallow, AM this time 
- knooking an 


highway of the sea to the door and used her own 
key, aad anid [might goin with her, She said her 
‘oume wax Liberty, and that she came from the now 
Republic of France to take care of that country. She 
wanted me to light the stores, theaters, and ball- 
rooma, but I just slipped into the homes of the poor, 
and the hespiuds, aud the resorts of the children, 
but 0, how I wish Thad many to help me, it is wo 
dark, and there are so many people calling for 
Jight, and you ought to see how happy they ary to 
iw 

wore 3, Slorra Loone and Liberia recites.) It looked 
very black whon I went out in the night to light my 
Janps in Sierra Leone and Liberia, but it is so near 
my Fathor’s house, that Iam not a bit afroid. They 
told mo that in forty years my Father had come many 
times to those countriss and called fifty-eight Lamp. 
lighters in from there, to go ont in the niglt no 
more, forever. So yon see Iam lighting my lamps 
‘st the doorstep of the King’s palace. T liad to hurry 
80 fast, as tho Inrge warships, every little while, 
would come in with # lot of slaves they had captured 
from the wicked slavors, and would let them loose 
on that coast. They were like a lot of folks, ship- 
wrecked on # shore in an awful storm, who see a 
lantern swinging up the cliff, They crowded round. 
my lamps, and C conld tear them singing for miles 
as T went on, "0 massa, lic be praised. Glory! 
Glory!" 

(No, 4, The Congo, reciten) I have no time to 
wlk—I have the large river Congo to light up, to 
stop the terrible shipwrecks all along the shore. They 
sent me out to my work on a beautiful ship, 
when {was noarly there I found they had filled 
‘veesel with a lot of rum, guns, and 

anand shoot the very folks T was art 


fog by. the telegraph 


prayer, telling him that if he n 


Lamplighters of the Dark Continent. 


daugliters, would havedriven me out, ind Lnot knows 
‘that Thad the only Light that would show thens 
right way to be huppy. I prayed and worked, and 
now there are a lot of other people with: torches from 
this same lamp, lighting up the forests and soon at 
the trees of the field slull clap their hands. 

Lakes, Where the might is the 
darkest, there she slight is most needed, so T have: 
planted my lamps in the middle of the night! (Point~ 
ing tothe lakes.) My sister is coming up the Nile 
from Egypt. T will meet her. My other sister i 
coming up the Congo. Twill meet her, Anothersister 
Is coming upthe Zambezi. I will mect her, nod atl will. 
be light The region where Lam is very wikl, and 
severul of our Lamplighters have gone outon their 
circuits and lave never come back. Others have 
gone to “the otlier shore.” broken by the weight of 
their responsibilities, while cruel und wicked men 
have stricken down many of our light bearers, and 
tried very hard to put out thelr tight, but we shall 
hold it aloft until the glory of the Lord shall All the 
earth, as the waters cover the seu. 

(No, 7, Abyssinia, recitos) I have come ull the 
way from ©The Switzerland of Africa," beautifal 
Abysaniat I am lighting the sigunl fires on the 
‘mountain tops of that land, calling apon its people to 
rally round our king. During all the days of sorrow 
and wandering for Africa's people, this land thos 
Jove has not entirely forgotten the true God. Ite 
history, you will find, reads like a romance. It re- 
minds me of one of those people who followed the 
Saviour in his darkest hour, but kept way back in 
the crowd, nearer to lils eneinies than to him, and 
yot following. You cun see how far my lamps shine 
from these mountain peaks. You can also under 
stand that ws I look ont from these of the 
Nile, over the black face of Africa's night, my prayers 
follow the torches of these seekers after the stray 

p in the vast wilderness of woe. When one 

4, caught in the thicket until the last great day, 

vonder that my heart cries out in agony, 

Lord of the ‘harvest, send forth laborers into the 


, Baypt, recites.) The darkness of Egypt i 
» dispelled by the Christ ligt, Ewery 

stimony to hin, and his name. 

1 the night i6 a0 dark, 

ad the lines without my lighs. 

bondage worse 

 Tnraclive ie thing Thy 





Ling Te and Her Grandmother. 


‘Hope of eneth and Joy of heaven. 
Atthe feet of Jesus bowing, 
Falling prosirute at his feet, 
‘King of kings in heav'n we'll crown him, 
‘When our journey ts complete, 

(No. 9, Madagascar, recites) Leave mo not outt 
Blood-bought, Christ-redeomed Madagascar! Let me 
praise Him, who through the dark nights of persecu- 
tion sustained by his grace the Martyr Church of 
Madagascar, Amid the fires ut the stake he mani 
fosted himself to those suffering for hisake. When 
dashed to death from the rocks above by the cruel 
persecutors of his people, bis children were enught 
upto glory, When sold into slavery and chained in 
tho slave gangs, they werg made free from sin and 
fonr, and sang the song of the redeemed, My island 
home now has an open Bible, religious liberty. and a 
Christian Endeavor Union. Let.me join your band 
and go forth in his name for the dear Saviour’s 
sake, s0 that Africa may be redeemed, 

All looking up toward heaven repest together this 
prayer: 

THE CRY OF THE CHURCH MILITANT, 


‘Come, for thy bride grows weary of delay, 
Weary of waiting, and the waning day 

Speaks of the hour that brings the Master home ; 
‘Come, best beloved, swiftly, swiftly come f 


‘Come, for the harvest ripens on the plains 

‘Come gather in the wealth of golden grain ; 

‘Come 10 Lhe sheep # long without a fold, 

‘Thon who would’st shepherd them with love untold f 
‘Even we thut know thee poorly tell thy care; 
Beare ses the call, but meas 

mighty tenderness, 0 Bridegroom sweet 

alts wine Ae oes eel 


‘Come, for the world Is olf and sick of strife, 
Bick of its sin, and yearning for the life 
‘Thou wilt bring in; O Healer, all diving, 
‘Come, and the kingdom shall alone be thine! 


Ling Te and Her Grandmother. 

1 am a stupid little Chinese gid. Some days Tam 
fo naughty my grandma says T shall probably bo a 
monkey aftor I die! 

This scares me and gives me a big pain In my 
heart, Tam sure 1 was born on an unlucky day. 


They tell 

tonrs because Twas a girl, a 

father wore very Cross and angry. 
1 go into the tomple and pray the 

meorerintoabor, Alas! Ibis 
Somotimos { pray the go 

#0 1 can be a boy wfter I 

ho hoips me wny. [still i 
‘They named me 

along a brother,” but whion a 

was a girl, too. I heand 1 

poor tokeep another 


me my smother cried » great many 
my grandina and 


old god to make 


275, 


wine Upiratdelorienin 
a "; the poor little iter 

cried great many teura, Father tovk the 
me away ‘and [never xaw hor, 

After 4 few years a Tittle brother did come, anit 
that was indeed a joyful day L 

1 stood by and watched them tie the clothes 
around his little arms and legs Day after day ho 
tay pon the brick bed, looking toward heaven, mak- 
ing the back of his head so flat and nice. 

‘L brushed away the flies nnd thought how proud 
we should all be to have him grow up aod bea 
mandarin and wear button on his bat and rides 
big, black, shiny mule! Of course we shall find a 
wife for him, and then we shall haves Have, at Inet, 
ofourown. Tsay, however, in my heart's center, 
“T will be real good to hor.” 

When he was & month old we gave a big feast, 
and & barber shared off every bit of his hair, 

0, how prouy hie litle whitehead was! Hit 
‘black eyes looked aa bright as buttons They untied 
his body, and it was so funny to see hia Tittle Lands 
and feet fly around! 

‘Out guosts Drought money in big red envelopes, 
and gave him many prosents, too, 

Grandma gave lim a red cap all covered with 
brags images and looking-glasss, beewuse the devils 
get scared and run away when they sco themselves 
Inaglass They put a chain around his neck and 
bracelets on his anns to koop the bad spirit away 
from his heart, 

Whon [ sald. “Grandma, why do you put a cat's 
head on his shoes?” sho sald, “Why, you small 
idiot, don’t you know cvts walk safely and never 
stumble or fall, and I wish the boy mny go safely 
throngh life and always Lave a smooth rond like the 
cat's.” 

Soon after this grandma bought bandages nine 
foet long, and I heard her say to my mother, “You 
must bind Ling Te’ feet" Mother said, "0, L 
dread it, for she will fos and cry and koep ur 
awake nights,” 

*Yon must surely do it," said grandmn, in her 
stern way. “Why, how do yon expect to ges a 
mother-in-law for her if her feet are not bound 2" 

‘This scared me, for T have heard some girls say it 
Is torriblo to ave 4 mother-indaw. Tran away. 

T had to come home at night. Grandma waa 
augry and said, “If you rin away aga n 1 will send 
the forcign devils after sou; they will dig out your 
eyes and your heart, aud whke off your skin, nud take 
yon off to America, and after you die you will be a 

“donkey for them t ride” This scared me, of 
course, and she began to turn my toes ander aud 
wind the long bandages around my feet, 

Tghter and tighter ale drew them, and whea 1 
cid not bear it and began to struggle and scream 
und kick she called my father and mother to hold 
ime, Toauld not sleep that night lor pain, 





‘mission school, crea 
hi wae 
‘kind we got ashamed to make her feet 


» 








school.” Then slic went off to sleep. About mid- 
night she opened her eyes and smiled so glad! But 
she did not seem to seo us. 

“O, liok! lookt The door is open. O, how 
beautiful! Yes, it is my mansion! So big! There 
is room for nll of us—T'll go first ancl wait for you.” 

‘Then she folded her hands and went to sleep and 
they put her in the black coffin and fastened down 
the cover with pegs. 

T found the old brass pin on the floor; [ was so 


sorry for grandma, until I remembered she said the . 


gate was wide open, so [thought she would not need 
to rap.—Light Bearer's Leaflet 








OHUROHES AND SOCIETIES, 
Foreign Missions of the Friends, 

‘Tuk missions in Tuilin, commenced in 1875, havo, 
Dexdquarters at Hoslwngabad, Sohaphur, Seoni 
Malwa, Shore, and Thaise, Horo are 20 mission~ 
‘arieg, 9 native teachers, 33 adult members, 2 orphan- 
ages, 10 Sunday schools, 4 dispensaries, 6 boys’ day 
schools, and 6 girls’ day schools, 

Miasion work in Madigaxcar commenced in 1867. 
‘There are stations at Avtananarivo, Mandridrano, 
and Arivonimamo, ‘There ure 22 missionaries, 139 
‘congregations with 3,161 members, 440 native 
preachers, 61 Sunday achools, 143 day schools with 
L1,214scholura, 1 hospital, and S dispensnrios, a print. 
fig Office, and « home for girls, 

Mission work in China was commenced in 1890, 
and the central station is Chungking. Here are’? 
misalonaries, 2 native Christians, 1% inquirors, a dike 
pensary, a boys’ achool, and a girls? weliqol. 

The secretary for the above missions is Wateon 
Grace, 12 Bishopgate Without London, # ©. The 
Income for 1892 was £10,401, and te expenditure, 
£10,653. 

The Syrin Mission was commonced in 1873. 
Headquarters at Brumana, with 7 outatations, Hore 
are 13 missionaries, | boys’ training home, 1 girls’ 
training home, 8 day achwols, 5 Sunday schools, 1 
hospital, and 1 dispensary. Tho secretary Is Dr. Re 
Hi. Fox, 23 Finsbury Square, London, B.C, Expens 
diture in 1892, £1,850, 


and day schools The so 
waite, 312 Camden Road, London, 
fn 1892, 2747. 


‘The mission 


Notes on Various Societies and Churches. 


Tae Tnternational Missionary Union wilds ite an- 
nual meoting n Clifton Springs, N. ¥., during the 
week of June 14-21. Tt is composed of returned 
misslonarios, and is always a season of pleasure and 
profit, 

‘The Englith Church Missionary Society reporis 


that its roceipts for the pust year were £245,448, an 
Increase of £5,004. 

‘Te Income of the English Society for the Propa- 
grtion ef the Gospel for the year 1892 from sub- 
scriptions and denatious mmounted to £102,106, an 
Increase of £5328. The total income from all 
sources pmounted to £127,148, which ix £10,628 
more that in 189]. 

The German Protestant Missions in Africa have 
‘been hitherto mainly in the south, with the exception 
of the Basle Mission, which has been doing » good 
work on the gold coast, but the missions linve Intely 
been extending into Central Africa. These missions 
now Inve 187 stations, 924 outstationa, 222 E ropean 
mission laborers, and 592 native laborers, The bape 
tized number $1,371; the communicants, 5,052; 
the scholars, 17,553. 

‘Tho statistios of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
for 1892 show « healthy growth. The clergymen 
have largely increased, being now 4,351, 0 gain over 
last your of 283, But the parishes, 3,167, are 28 
Jess than last year, ‘There nre 2,572 missions, an 
{nerease of 72. ‘These figures suggest that tho 
policy ix being followed, which we believe to be « 
wise one, of organizing parishes with a pastor and 
assistants. The communicants are 548,855; gain 
of 18567. The total contribntions are $13,505,000, 

($147,000, Perhaps the most striking 
re the baptisms, 64,611, x gain of 4,515, 





GENERAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Genoral Missionary Cominituen of the Metho- 
i i iy Ma 
fesloy Methodist Bpiscopal Church, xt nine 

“Thore caf east lead 4 great 
African bishop, pow deni, "to the aproad of 


Christinnity: than tho orimes aud the vices of those 
who call themsolves Christians." 


‘The Shanghal Messenyer, spooking of a threatened 
Juvasion of poorly qualitied missionaries, says: “As 
they are generally reported to expect great resulis, 
without much education and without much of the 
necessaries of life, It is needful to emphasize strongly 
tliat number ean never make up for quality, and tht 
economy fs not to be estimated by the coxt per iis. 
slouary, but by the good work accomplished per 
missionary,” 

Tie receipts of io Missionary Society, fur tha sfx 
months closing with April 30 amount to $590,892.59, 
4n increase of $8,515.69 when compared with the zane 
months of the previous year. This is much more 
favorable than the report made on April 1 indicated. 
Tt is important that the pastors of the Fall Con- 
ferences shall seek to increase the contributions of 
their members over those made last year. 

On April 20 4 farewell service was held in London 
in connection with the Zambezi Industrial Mission. 
A large number of friends met to say godspeed to 
Wie outgoing missionaries, Mr. snd Mra, Hawkins, 
‘Mr. and Mrs, Miller, and Dr. Hamilton, The London 
Christian, in giving an account of Ue meeting, reports 
tho treasurer of the society as saying Uiat it was ex- 
peeted tat at the end of tree years each station 
would become self-supporting and reproductive. ‘The 

“mission, wo understand, will be established in the 
sane country as that in which the mission of Mr. 
Richards, sent by Bistop Taylor, will be located, 

A native paper in India telly 
man whi fale made Afty rupees” by selling milk 
which wus largely water from the river. ‘The man 
was geatoful for his prosperity and made an offering 
ut the shrine, aud set about washing away hia sing 
ly bathing In the river, though It docs not appear 
that he reckoned the adulteration of milk among 
(uem. He Inid aside his garment in which were the 
fifty rupees, und proceeded to his ceremontous batl- 
ing, when a monkey seized the garment and climbed 
to the topmost branch of a tree overhanging the 
river. To the horror of the bather, ho saw the 
monkey take out the rupees and drop them oue by one 
into the swift waters of the stream. There was 
nothing to be done but to bear his Joss; bu san) 
of how the mon 


camp meeting, says: “The meeting on KastorSuuday: 
‘evening wes commenced with the baptiain of a 
Parsee family—the wife and children of « Parsoo 
convert of some twenty yours’ standing, The poor 
‘ma Nad endured untold persecution from his relatives 
and friends, literally suffering thé loss of all things 
for Christ. Now his face sone with joy, as his wife 
‘had come out into the light and, knowing all We had 
endured, was willing 10 testify that she alo was ready 
to live or die for the same Saviour. Tle two elder 
children, a girl of fourteen and a boy of twelve, had alao 
intelligently turned to the Lord; these were baptized 
on their own profession of fuith, the little boy of five 
or six on the promise of h's parents to trai him for 
Christ, Before tho baptism the mother fell un her 
kneos and prayed in Hindustani that their baptism 
might not only be that of water, but that they might 
Feceive the true baptism of the Holy Spirit. It was 
stated In the meeting that this was the first known 
case of a whole family among the Parsees becoming 
Christians, Isolated cases were not uacommon, but 
there was no other caso which anyone cowkl re- 
member of a whole family belng brought to the 
Lord." 

‘The term heathen includes all who have never 
heard of the Bible achome of religion, and wll thore 
who, having heard, have rejected it, On the one side 
‘thix will create no opposition, since all the readors 
will agree Unt those never having heard of the 
Bible are hoathen, but the ery of narrowness" and 
“bigotry "is sure to follow the declaration that those 
knowing but rejecting the Bible are heathen, No one 
will object to culling the tattoved, sunshine clad 
chief of a Sdith Sea islond a heathen, but who wants 
to classify with him the thousands in our land who 
reject the Bible scheme of religion? Il is well, how- 
ever, to bear in mind that the chief is far distant, 
aud some of those who would be included very near. 
To say there are heathen in Africa is a plaritude; 
to declare their presence among the elite of the 
United States is an outrage, But let us tarry here a 
moment, The Alrican hws a form of worship. 
‘Thousands {n this fair lund haye none. ‘To say thoy 
are destitute of the religious sense {a to misjudge them, 
but the mero fact of knowlng they ought to worship 
certalnly is not suificlent reason for taking them 
from thi class, Whatever else may be argued, the 
‘ono whose religious condition leads to worship 
farther advanced than the man destitute of any form 


onding the religiously destitute con- 
peutally enlightened, — 





General Notes 


Ah ia & great blessing to have a hoart which makes 
us willing todo what we ought to do, Inis asad 
‘thing to be mean by nature; and weall have enough 
of meanness to know the importance of a generous 
‘spiric in othera, Some mon aud women are more in- 
elived to be open-handed than othora are, They 
deserve no special credit for this, but we can't help 
admiring them, And as to those Christians—for 


and Comments. 


there are such, a good many of them—who ean hold 


‘on te money in spite of every call of God or man, 
whan they ought t part with it freely and gladly, 
they are to be pitied. They would give if only their 
hearts made them willing. 

A-well-known fiancior in New York, who died 
lately, was noted, during life, for lavish ond un. 
ceasing liberality, as well as for the wisdom with 
whieh he gave to individuals, to charitable and re- 
Figious purposes—in a word, to every worthy cause, 
‘On one occasion, when a triend spoke to him of his 
generosity, he mid, bluntly: “You mistake. I am 
notgenerous J am by nature extremely avaricious, 
But when Iwas a young man [had sense onough 
tosee how mean and belittling such a position was, 
and I forced myself to give. At first, I declare to 
You, it wasa torture to part with a penny; but I per- 
‘sisted, until the linbit of berality was tormed, ‘hore 
tno yoke Ike that of habit. Now I like to give,” 

Hach sort of missionary service helps every other, 
To be eager for the conversion and conseerntion of 
our nowrest and dearest ones develops the desire for 
the gvangelization of others ontaide of our immedinte 
circle, Loyalty to home missions creates eal for 
foreign missions, ‘The great thing is to realize that 
in reapect to each and all forms of missionary effort 
‘we individually have an actual, serious, pressing, and 
constantly increasing responsibility,of which no one of 
us could get rid if he would, and of which no one of 
us who is in his right mind as a Christian would 
week to get ridifhe could. At the present time it ix 
more than ever imperative that these truths be ad- 
mitted, Never was missionary effort more general, 
more judicious, more enthusiastic, or more successtul, 
Nor has thore ever ticen a condition of human society 
more favorable to the promotion of mission work of 
the right sort. The very socinl crises. which occur 
from time to time and in nearly every country are our 
‘opportunities. The unconverted world ix moro than 
‘ever ready to accept any proposed cure for ita tor 


“You have been giving one dollar, and that goes 
toward paying the salaries of the ‘missionaries ou the 
field, An extra dollar is now called for, because 
the first dollar has been successful. If nobody had 
Vistonod w the Gospel there would have been no 
call for this advance, But because children are will 
ing to be taught, men and women haye received the 
wont ani desire to build churches, helpers are will- 
ing t preach, and men ure willing to listen to the 
meseage, the dollur is called for. Remombering that 
wagesand swlaries in foreign lands, among the na- 
tives of Japan, India,aud China, are froma twontioth 
to a tenth of what Europeans are paid, you will see 
how important this extra dollar la. Iv is, in fact, 
worth many times as much as the first one, The 
first dollar is still necessary, for without it these 
eburches would be left without a leader, The aec- 
ond, or exten dollar, is the one that pays for, and will 
secure the fruits of all previous effort.” 

A missionary writes from India: © While touring 
among the villages about thirty wiles from Cocanada, 
T saw a aight that would melt 4 heart of stone. One 
day, justas the shades of evening wore falling, bav~ 
‘ing finished preaching in the caste part of the town, 
T rewrned to my boat, Jeaving the native preachers 
to distribute some tracts and do any personal work 
they might think proper. As I drew near the tem. 
ple, I heard « ery like the wail of some bereaved 

«mother weeping for her child. I paused for a lite 
before going oearer, lest I might disturb the worshiper 
and mist what T longed to see, I had not long to 
wait, TI und came again—a low, sobbing cry. 
A atep forward, and T could see « poor woman sitting 
on the ground befote the idol; now weeping, now 
shouting frantically Tike one in hysterics, now seold- 
ing the idol. *You killed my child! You didn’t 
save my child! T gare you three fowls and a goat: 
‘Wot you didn't save my child, You mean old thing, 
you killed my child! Were there no other children 
‘in the village? Why should you kill my only child? 
You mean old thing! You are not God at all. You 
luwe vo pity for me. 1 won't give you any more 
gonts’ Thus taying, in revenge she spat upon the 
idol. whieh made no reply, offered no resistance, and 

no comfort ta its bieala 1 had heart 


er ‘fice to this god, but It was not God at 


| then told her of the true God and of his Son 








‘Jesus Christ, who offerod himsclf a sacrifice for her 
sins. ‘Tho old, old story seemed to comfort her, as it 
‘comforts all who mourn.’ 
Srihari Mo- 
RRO. ts ‘one of the inland towns, 









peer ‘Mr, Summers rpenches him about re- 
peniance, salvation, and eternity. At longth ho said, 
"What you say is very good, bat aren't you a for- 
the "Yon! “Why, then, do you woar our 
clothes?” hé inquired. “I wearthom,” Mr. Summers 
faid, *to make you feel that I am your brother and 
that we are of one blood, and in God's sight tho 
hearts of all mon are the same," “Thavs all very 
good,” he said; “but you must not wear our clothes, 
8 thoy are given to us by God to set forth tho char- 
acter of our religion, and he gave yon Kuropeana 
your clothes to set forth the character of your relig- 
jon." After this romarkable statement Mr, 8, asked 
what ho meant, and he went on to say, * You see these 
garments of ours how wide and flowing they are, our 
sleeves are Jooxe, and we have easy-fitting slippers, 
‘As our clothes are wide #0 Is our religion, We can 
stenl. chont, toll ies, decelve each other, commit 
adultery, and do oll manner of iniquity jnet as wo 
wish, and at the last day our prophet, Mohammed, 
‘will make it all right forus. Bot you poor Europeans, 
you have tight-fitting trousers and tight-ttting waist. 
conts and tight-fitting Jackets. You havo black, 
Inced-up boots and big ugly hats, and in the heat of 
summer you look most miseruble. Your clothes 
are just like your religion—narrow. If yon steal, 
cheat, deceive, or tell lies, you stand in constant four 
of the condemnation of God.” “These thoughts,” 
‘Mr. Summers adds, “were not peculiar to my shor= 
maker friend; they are held by the great multitude of 
tho people.” Those who think that Mohammodans, 
becanse monotheists, might be let alone by misaion- 
arios, know nothing of the actual working of Mo- 
hammedan teachings in the liver of its adherenta. 

‘A Wesleyan missionary speaks of a meeting ina 
small village of Ceylon, which numbored practically 
all the villagers, to whom he liad simply delivered 
the doctrino of salvation, After the sermon a con- 
forence meeting was held, of which the missionary 
gives the following report Do you believe these 
things?! I naked. ‘Yes, sir!’ was the response, 
unanimous urd hearty, Tt occurred to me to sec 
how far their faith, or profession thereof, would go 
upon Christian lines, *You believe in God; that he 
is ono, and one only?' ‘Yes, wo do.” ‘You believe 
that he mnde nll things and sustoing all things; that 
good is pleasing to hiro, and evil hatoful?’ Still the 
responses wore ‘Yes.’ ‘Do you believe that this 
Bible is God's word, and that other Vedas are wrong ?* 
Yea? ‘Do you believe what it says, that God sent 
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General Notes and Comments. 


byes into the world to ‘save sinners?” And stil? 

Jess heartily was assent given, I marveled and 
poe ‘the questions in other ways; T made them 
more personal, ‘Do you really believe, then, thet: 
Josua is able to save men from sin? to sare you?! 
*O, yes,’ *Do you believe that he died for you, to 
put your sin away; that he loves you now and cares 
for you?’ ‘Wo do,’ ‘Will you, then, accept hint 
as your Saviour, and scoept him now?’ * Yes, sir; 
yes.’ Iconfees 1 almost gasped for breath; ap to 
this point everything had seemed perfect, and had T 
gone no furthor I might havo yielded to the tempta- 
tion of * promature reporting,’ and penned an agcount 
of a village converted and ready for Christian bap~ 
tiem, But I could not forbear continuing the tear, 
‘If you become Christiang, you must give up ain.’ 
Silence. *You must give up lying,’ A smile ran roand: 
the audience and a voice suld, ‘We cannot agree to 
that.’ ‘God requires it of you. Lying, thieving, ine 
purity, ain in all its forms, you must give up if you 
want Jesus to suve you.’ The negative was more 
pronounced; and I wont on sadly: *You caupot 
serve tho true God and worship idols; you cannot 
trust both Jesus and Pilliur. Are you willing to give 
up thove things, that He who died for you may sare 
and bless you?’ Ab, not Willing to accept, if they 
might do 40, wiile the life remained uneltered ; will- 
ing to accept everything ; to give up—wotling.” 

‘The London Review of the Churches sys: “We 
are convinced that it may be laid down as an axiom 
1m missioniry work that no ‘subject nation will ever 
be ovangelized by missionaries who arc identified 
with the governing despotism, however beneficent 
that despotism may be.’ If missionaries mre to be 
successful it must be manifest to those whom they 
Seok to evangelize, and manifest beyond nny susple 
cion of wdoubt, that their sympathies are with 
ruled and not with the pulers. When the issue Is @ 
moral one the tremendous danger of identification 
With the government becomes immensurably greater. 
‘Tho three great missionary societies which are bav= 
ing stupendons success without parallel in the hilstory 
of missions, nre the American Baptist Missionary So. 
ciety, the American Methodist Kpiscopal Church, and 
the Salvation Army, and these agree in tir nants 
mous denunciation of tho three great government 
crimes, and in the total abstinence of all their min 
sionaries from narcotics and intoxicants” 

The Missionary Herald says: “Tnsteuction in the 
matter of Christian giving Is greatly needed in many 
of our congregations. Not that regular contributions 
are neglected or that special appeals are not often 
mule, The requests for gouerous offerings may be 
reiterated, but there is too tittle careful and system 
atic instruction in regard to the principles which should 
actuate Christians in this matter, ‘There is no grace 
that needs for its culture more careful and persistent 
instruction than thie grace of Tt is not 
enough to depend upon touching appeals. Christians 
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should be led to give, not because of some spirited 


grounds, Christians should give from principle and 
‘by system. Questions as to why, and when, and 
‘how offerings should be made for Christ shonld be 
often digcuseed from the pulpit, and this not morely 
whew # collection is to be taken, but ag a part of the 
Christian training which every pastor should seek to 
impart to his people.” 

Mr, W. Raju Naidu, Editor of the Madras Fastern 
Star, writing from India respecting the fhilure of the 
Bombay Deconnial Conference to denounce the great 
moral and social evils fostered bythe goveramont of 
India, says: “There are only» few missionaries in 
India thataro entirely wrong on the three gront ques- 
tlona of the government—the drink, opium, and vico 
traffics, But there is s much larger namber of men 
who aro morally weak, and on some occasions follow 
thore few, against their own conscience and what 
thoy know to be right. This moral weakness arises 
from the close intimacy with the officials, dining at 
their houses and inviting them to dine at the miasion- 
ary's house, in in cases where the officials are ly- 
ing sotoriously ungodly lives. There are some 
societies that are tnanimously fuithful to God in do- 
nouncing Viese three great evils. The American 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the American Baptist 
Missionary Society, and the Salvation Army have 
‘one voice on these matters, There are numbers of 
earnest indiyiduuls who are right in the other socie- 
ties, but we want to see all societies in India como 
up to the standard of faithfulness of these three 
great orgunizations.”” 

Tho Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church appeals to the more than 500,000 Epworth 
Longuors for sympathy, prayers, and money, and T am 
sure the appeal will not be in vain. Every true 
Leaguer will joyfully respond, if nov with “ Here ain 
T.send me," with “If Teannot go, 1 will help tosond,” 
which Is equally {mportant 9 at Tat the 
Master's lust comms i 
tending lines of 
into nll the world, a 
tare.” Muclican be 


faconsidered, | 
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‘Te was in the summer of 1863 that the American 
Bible Socloty Joft the coutractod quarters which it 
had long occupied in Nasenu Streot, and caine to the 
new and commodions Bible House, which ever since 
then has been its home, Just at that time there 
was graduating at Yale Colloge « young man named 
Hiram Bingham, about twenty-two years of aie, 
born of missionary parents in the Hawaiian Islands, 
to whom God has granted # long and useful lif, and 
who now sens realized the dream of his early years. 
After the Japso of forty years he comes to the Bible 
‘House, and there corrects the Inst pages of proof ofn 
‘version of the entira Old and Now Testaments, every 
word and line of which he has translated from the 
original tongues into a language which he reduced to 
writing, and for which he accumulated a vocabulary 
and constructed a grammar, Portions of the Now 
‘Testament in the language of the Gilbert Islanders 
found their way into print at Apainng as early as 
1865, and on the 11th of April, 1873, just twenty 
yours ngo, the entire New Testament left the press 
at Honolulu. The translation of the Old Testament 
was also completed on the LLth of April, 1890, and 
after giving it caroful revision, Mr, Bingham hos 
the grent satisfaction, on the same date in 1893, of 
aceing the entite Bible in printand his great life work 
achieved. {tis doubtful if the missionary anuala of 
the world fnrnish an exact parallel —Bible Society 
Record. 

Russia is increasing its efforts to destroy the 
‘Stundists, and on May 1 the following measures 
‘were to go into execation: “The children of Stuu- 
dists will be taken from the care of thelr pareuts 
and placod under the guardianship of rolatives who 
‘are members of the Orthodox Chnreh, and in the 

t of their being without relatives, under the 
charge of the clergy of the locality. Stundista, the 
parents of children who have vot been baptized by a 
clergyman, will be compelled to have their children 
vaptized in Orthodox churches, und if they,prove 
obstinate thoy will bo sent to jail for « pericd not 
exceeding sixteon mouths, Further. Stundixts will 
‘be forbidden to erect schools of any descriptive Ln 

nection with their meeting houses, und no further 
Vigenses for meeting liouses are to be granted. But 
apa the eruelest enactment against these harm- 
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ploy labor he will be forbidden to employ Orthodox 
servants, but the penaliy in his cuse for nonobserv- 
avee of this enactment te transportation to the 
‘Cancasus for a period not exceeding five years. 
sd Wrasse in the last paragraph of those 

laws—that portion of the graveyard in which Stun+ 
dists are to be buried must uot adjoin the partion 
occupied by the Orthodox dead, anil must be uncon- 
secrated ground. Nor will any burial service bo 
allowed over the remains of « Stundist.”" 

The Teanewee Methodist, of the Southern Methodist 
‘Church, in its issue of April 20 ahows that it believes 
that the union of Methodism would be a gain to 
Christianity if this could be brought about in the 
right way, and deprecates the uncovering of old 
sores, It well says: “Our Methodisms will never 
come into closer relations by ® senseless multiplica- 
ton of speeches, articles, and books on points of 
division which stir to fresh Ife the dying embers of 
oitterness and feud, We arc to let the dead past 
bury ite dead, whilo we address ourscives to the 
Hight and needs and relations and new demands of 
his age, this year, this day, this hour, We are 
asked we are in favor of organic union, As well 
ask ua ifwe are in favor of John Jones and Sally 
‘Smith marrying while they are pelting each other 
with mud and missiles, and by words and acts mak- 
ing ugly exhibition of bad temper, The questions 
now pressing for settlement between Mr, Joues and 
‘Mies Smith are; Can they be induced to quit fight. 
ing—to lay aside the mud and missiles and conse 
easing ugly things to and about ench other? Now, 
‘Uhia is the very firet thing needed, and is a demand 
of decency. Society has a right to ask this much. 
‘The example they are setting is demorali 
community. After you have secured this you may 
begin to talk to them about the grent Inw of the 
brotherhood of man aud our duty to love everybody, 
If you can thus get them seriously concerned about 
reaching a high level like this, and induce them to 
Surrender themselves to the spirit und letter of that 
matohloas thirteenth chapter of first Corinthinus, why 
you have succeeded in settling the religious ques- 
tions with ther, and the marital question yon can 
leave to take care of itaolf. ‘The match-making bus 
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in an exclusive sense—a seuse in which ordinary 
Christians are not. The may who claims sich n 
priesthood disinherits his brethren, invades she 
prerogative of the Lord Jesus Christ, and is guilty of 
presumption like that of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 
Further, the minister is nota dictator. He hax no 
dominion over fath. In some hands, teats 
may seem to work well, as the 

thint Napoleon seemed to do Reapers hrs 
ullon to the genius of the Gospel, subversive of our 
Christ-chartered freedom, and in the long rin disag~ 
‘tous In its issues, The minister ism man under an 
wuthority which forbids kim to lord it over God's 
heritage. Nor, nguin, is he a proxy, paid todo other 
men’s work, and theroby to save them trouble and 
relleve them from responsibility. Nor, ones moro, i 
he o hireling who has entered sacred office for a 
plece of bread, or as a profession in which be may" 
distinguish himself, What then? He i¢ a man 
whom the Holy Ghost has qualitied for, and called 
to, leadership; and in whom the brotherhood has 
discerned grace and fitness —Dr. John Culross. 

An account of the Hat attempt of native evangel- 
iats to carry the Gospel into Changsha, the capital of 
Hund, is sont ua by Dr, Gritith John, The evan 
srolista, Mesara, P'oug and Yen, London Mission cone 
veris, left Hankow in Docember. ‘They found every- 
thing quiet in Changsha, aud fora ume didm good 
trade in Ohristinn books, and talked about Christ in 
the wa shops and other public places, Two sellers 
of antiforeign literature, when told by them of the 
legality of their conducts atv once apologized and 
‘bogged forgiveness. Services were held in the house 
of Mr. Sian, & London Mission convert. At the end 
of fifteen days, however, an emissary of Chou-Hap, 
the sworn foe of the Christians, appeard, and the 
day following came aguin with a number of others, 
and having made inqniries about the booka, de- 
manded thit Mr. P'eng should be delivered to the 
mob to be beaten. That gentleman was, fortunately, 
away just then. The same day the head constable 
of tho ward. obtained books for the magistrate. 

‘arly the following morning a deputy from the 
‘magistrate came and sealed up ghe books, A day 
or two later Mr, Siau and his family were thrust ont 

yy by the coustable, and the nextday Mr. 
mg had to follow. All the books were taken to 
it landing, nd the Christians were ordered to 
mgeage, Messrs. Pleng, Yor, 

on, again and again entering 
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Glorious Work in India. 
hippie uate cate 


that In the present case eer eprared 8 spies: 
for the mogistrate,—London Christian World. 
Bishop Mallaliou, after visiting our miasiona in 
Japan, Korea, Chinn, and India, writes: "Surely we 
have attempted great things for God. Will our 
faith now effectually expect great things from him? 
Ta India alone we are now employing some th 
different languages and dialects; in our othor 
‘sions nearly twice as many more; ao that, if 
all Furietics of spooch employed by ua should send a 
representative to our next General Conference. we 
would lave a veritable Babel of our own. This 
mighty extension of our territory demands an im 
mense force, and we cannot, we ought not, ‘to depend 
for tho supply of ministerial servic upon the native 
converts, What we ought to aspire to do is to re- 
produce our type of Methodism—which is unques 
Hionably the best of all—wherever we planta mission, 
and this cannot be done unless we have an ample 
foree in every fold. We must utilize to the utmost 
‘extent the indigenous retourees of men and money 
whorever we are; bat it would be wbsurd to expect 
thar men just converted from heathenism could by 
Any possibility appreciate at ite real value our whole 
syavem, inclading both doctrine and polity, much less 
could they bo expected to reproduce our type of 
Methodism. The leaven of which we read In the 
Lont’s parable was proportioned tothe meal. It was 
Aidis Usree roeasures of meal; if there had been six 
mésures of moal the whole lump would not have 
een leavened. Weare trying to loaven a hundrod 
measures of meal with what would anawor for three 
of Sve atthe utmost, What we must have is moro 
men. It is inordinate folly to undertake with » 
handful what requires a thoneand. If the men are 
hot forthcoming, then the Church onght with one 
consent to go before God and ask him, who ie the 
Lord of the harvest, to send Jaborors inta his harvest. 
“As to the question of money, it la patent to the 
dullest Intellect that if large numbers of men are 
sent forth, thero must be a largo increase of funds; 
there must he n development of gemine Christian 
liberality, The time has rome when our wealthy 
andour well-to-do and prosperous mombers should 
take this subject into careful con 
wmilst learn that when they 1 


gin to tell the story of the cross and plead with their 
heathen friends to come to Jesus, 

One old poasant farmer who could not read nor 
write, but who learned by heart the first chapter of 
John's gospel so that he could repeat It, for eight 
years has gone out after the harvest was over, tuto 
the villages ond hamlets, to tell the story of Jeaus 
and his love from lls warm, converted heart, and ro- 
peat that first chapter of John, He has since learned 
a little moro of Scripture and has learned to read, 
As the result of eight years of his personal pleading 
with his heathen friends and working among them, 
he has brought over four lhundrod soula to Christ, 
Point to me any farinor in this Christian land that 
in all his life has brought four hundred souls to 
Jesus! .- 

Fifty dhousand souls are now inquirers, and ore 
waiting for the money to come in so that pastors or 
teachers may be sent to instruct them and prepare 
them for baptism and open confession of Christianity. 
Whoever heard of such a work, und yet we cannot 
get fifty dollurs for a pastor, or thirty dollars for a 
Ppastor-tenclor, fast enough to take cnre-of these 
awakened souls that God Is bringing by the thou- 
sands to our missions. 0, when will the Church 
wake up and not play at missions, but give with joy 
and gladness the word of life and salvation now, when 
the people are flocking to our altars? 

1 append a Jetter from Rev, J. K, Robinson, of 
Poona, which tells of the glorious wark In that fleld, 
‘It was written April T: 

“The Lanowl camp meeting, which we revived 
this: year, was.a ymnd success, It lus given the 
work in western India a mighty impulse. It means 
a grent deal to our native brothers und sisters to 
meet togetor from rarious points, and «pend » week 
in definite waiting upon God for a baptism of the 
Holy Spirit. Many were richly blessed, and the work 

rill feal the new experiouce which many have car- 
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the Spirit, and all seemed to be wonilerfully uplifted 


‘Saviour. Many wero under deep conviction, and some 
ise eared bse toward tho close after much prayer 
and personal effort. It was a glorious victory, Our 
‘earnest prayer [9 that out of these promising young: 
people God will ralse up mary grand workers, Tam 
‘sure that this good news will rejoice the hearts of 
the kind friends who so generously provided wo with 
funds last year to bring back with we a supply of 
American school furniture, This achool has had a re- 
markable history and is, In truth, the child of prayer 
and faith. It is now enjoying the best year of its 
history in all roxpects. 

“Wo nro xo deoply impressed with the possibilities 
of the camp meeting a8 % means of revival for our 
people, and especially for our workers, that we 
are resolved to keop it wp at all coats, though the great 
‘bulk of the expense has to be met out of the mix 
sionnries' pockets, Brother D, Osborne had charge 
of the religions serv cea, und gave the greatest sntis« 
faction toall, He i » grand man of God." 


An Tapa Book for India, 
BY REV. SP. JACOBR. 

Ty the Gosrey in Ani Dans for March is a 
statement of pressliig nocd among the Kanarese Chris. 
Hans of Indio. That call for wid has the hearty ine 
dorsement of Bishop ‘Thobnen, The GOsPEL Ix 
Att Lawns commends tt, 

American Christians looded with literature eaunot 
take in the situation of India Christi such 
a wealth of books and periodienta India's multiplied 
millions are rapidly bocoming a reading people. ‘The 
multitudes not abje to rend are led by those who enn 


An Important Book for India. 


one's “standing,” unaffected by one's conduct are 
closo kindred, 

Bishop Thoburn's remark that Dr. Stocle's An- 
tinomfanéam will prove a "very valuable book, expe- 
cinlly at the present juncture,” Is quite clear. To 
put it there in Kanarese ix the Ligeti eine 
From the above its great need Is 
everyone rending this refer to the posites Fp 
March number of this magazine, and send at onco 
money to make ip the $300 for a one thousand edi- 
tion ot te book, Address me at Nortonville, Kon. 
Thave received to date aud ncknowledged, $21.60. 


Evangelization of the Jap nese in California. 
BY REV. OL G HANIS, DD. 


‘Tun faot that hundreds of the Japanese youth im 
this Stave flad their way ivto the schools, earnoetly 
seeking for the “hid treaaures” of learning, mast 
commend them to the good will of ail enlieltened and 
Christianized Americana. One reason for the pres 
ence here of 20 many students is the fact that here 
they can earn a living and also obtain an edncation 
‘at the same time, while in Japan this would be im- 
possible. A noble Christian youth, who has just 
gradunted from one of the high schools, informs me 
‘that, in nddition to keeping himself, he is able also 
to assist his parents, who are very poor. ‘This mon 
will one day return to bless his poople. 

Not only are these genial, kindly ibors of the 
“Fur Kast" availing themselves of the benefits of 
‘our schools, but they aro even reaching out beyond 
for the source of all that is good in our civilization — 
the Gospel of Christ, ‘The profeased converts nim 
‘bor hundreds, While some may be tempted to. accopt 
Christ for gain, tho vast majority are sincere, aa 

nd earnest effort Lo goapel. 
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TIDINGS FROM OUR MISSIONS. 


‘Da. M. ©. Hannis writes from San Franciseo: * The 
Japancse Christians push ahead and embarrass me 
with the amount of work they create for thomselves 
as woll as for myself. The new branch in Portland 
is growing rapidly. We must reenter Hawaif, A 
Japanese local preacher, ou his own aceount, has 
opencd a mission In Honolulu, and keeps howe 
acconling to the Methodist system, Some of my 
workers ate sarning money to xo and join him," 

Rev. Carl Ljunggren, Presiding Elder of the Goto- 
borg Distnet, Sweden Conferenoa, writes: * Within 
several of our societies we have held protracted 
meetings, and there have been revivals and eulyation 
for many. The Sunday schools are increasing in 
the numbers attending, Muny children «wYer perso: 
cution because of their attendance, The Lutheran 
pricsts in many places use every means in order to 
interfere with them, and they regard it as allowable 
to prohibit such children whose parents do not bo- 
Jong to our church from attending.” 

Rev, K. Lundgren, Presiding Elder of the Geile 
District, writes from Gefle: “In this city we have 
a glorious revival which began about Christmas, 
Meetings have been hold every day, and souls have 
been saved overy mocting, About three hundred 
have beon brought from darkness to light, and nearly 
two hundred have joined the church on probation, 
mostly young people, We have hore a very success- 
ful church with nearly one thousand mombera and 
probationers, and it has been self-sup,orting for 
serera) years.” 

Rev, J. J. Christenson, Superintendent of our 
Deumark Mission, writes from Copenhagen, March 
81; “T returned home few days before Kaster, after 
having traveled elght hundred and sixty miles on « 
‘visit to all our stations. I was nbsont five weeks, 
Proachod thirty-six times, presided over nineteen 


Te is a joy to m aoe dl the work is prospering. 
In several places I had eight hundred persons in tn 
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‘The Hathras Camp Mosting in India, 
‘BY REV. I, HOBKINS, PHD. 


wandering about in all parta of the city, using their 
squirt guns to besmear the unwary passengers with 
‘the red and yellow colored water, At this time the 
lower classes think that intoxicution isa very com- 
mondablo thing, ond in the delirium they squirt tho 
colored witer on eversone who passes by. Once or 
twice we have been cauglit In this shower to the fear 
and consternation of the offenders. 

We began our services in the Butler Chapel, which 
consists largely of a big grass roof thst covers con 
siderable space. At the back end of this space is a 
small mud room which is used ‘to store the chair, 
benches, and table, Our congregation was not large; 

ps fifty persons were present. Lal Masih was 
thore with his band of boy singers. Ho is a very seu> 
uine Christian, and his influence for good is remark- 
able His pay as postor-teacher is five rupees, and 
his wife, who also gives her whole time, receives 
three rupees monthly. Mea of his stamp should r9- 
colve a good biblical training; and thers are many of 
them among the new converts. These men do not ac 
‘copt Christianity because of personal profit, for ix 
mang instances they lose much for Christ's sake, We 
loving with tho Lord's 
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Our hearts have been full of joy and thanksgiving 
whon we saw how hungry these people ure for the 
pure word of God, ‘They have taken on them the 
name of Christ They have heard of the power of 
the Gospel tosave man from sin and to renew lim; 
and now when we go to them with the one single 
und well-defined purpoxo of leading them to receive 
the power of the Holy Spirit, how Intently they 
listen, ow heartily they accept the measage of lieul- 
‘ing, how soon they enter into joys that tho angels 
long to understand. 


Our Methodist Missionaries in Ohili, 
BY REY. W, L,Y. DAVIE, 


Tue members of Chili District, of Cincinnati Confer- 
‘ence, met at the call of Elder La Fetra, the middle 
week of January, at Santingo College. Reva, W. F. 
Albright, of Coquimbo ;' Harry Compton, of Serena; 
Grieve, of Talea; LH. La Fetra, W. Powolh ond 
W. L. Y. Davis, of Santingo, responded to roll call. 
‘The usual business was transacted, No changes were 
made in appointments. Rey. Compton preached in 
the Union Church Sabbath morning. Rev, Albright 
conducted the services at the Presbyterians’ Instituto 
Nacional in the evening. 

Iqnique College, energetically directed by Dr. W. 
©, Hoover, is now occupying its new quarters, The 
building was erected Inst yenr by the New York Mia- 
slonary Committee, It stands facing the ocean, with 
a delightful view of passing ships. Rev. Gilliland, 
the former presiding elder, will engage in the Spanisl 
work in Iquique the coming year. His friends an- 
nounee lls marringe with Mrs. Lewis, a teacher at 
the Iquique Mission. 

Concepcion schools are also erecting new buildings 
this summer. Rev. La Fetra is superintending the 
construction. Rey. G. F. Arms and wife bave 
charge of the boys? department. Rev. Campbell aud 
wife, accompanied by Miss Fisher, daily 
arrive from the States, will likely have the 
partment, 

At Taica, Rev. Grie 
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Our West China Mission, 
BY J. H. MC CARFSEY, 210. 

‘Tie Annual Mecting of the West Chinn Mission 
was opened by Superintendent Lewis, who preached 
the annual sermon, Thursday evening, January 19, in 
the presence of all the foreign missionaries of te 
city. Friday morning waa given up to hearing re- 
ports, The report of the superintendent showed a 
lange amonnt of work well done during the year: 
Brother Caily, pastor of the work nt Chen-t», has suc. 
cooded in getting together the past year a proba 
tioner's class of five or six, and reports the work 
encouraging. 

Doctor Cunright, student of the language, did not 
have much of a report. He has beon it) most of the: 
time, but ix rapidly improving, Brotier Smith ln 
been compelled to return to the United Saws during: 
the past year, on account of poor health, The Mis- 
sion passed strong resolutions, petitioning the board 
of bishops for his oarly return to the field, if tis 
health shall permit. BrotherSmith fx a good mission- 
ary, well liked by both foreigners aud natives, 
and will give ilm u hearty weleome back to Chung» 
kin 

The past yeur las been one of extreme unhealthi« 
nest in and about Chung-king; nearly everyone 
has been compelled to leave the city for # longer or 
shorter period. 

The afternoon sessions were held in Chinese, and 
were of considerable interest. Prayer meetings were 
held each evening among the Chinese. On Sutiday 
wo had love feast and communion service, the ser 
mon in Chinese by Brother Cady, ‘The London Mis- 
sion took communion with us, It was a grand sight 
to se¢ foreigner and native drinking out of the same 
cup, and enjoying the same spiritual atmoaploro, 
Neatly seventy-five took the sacrament of the Lord’ 
Supper. 

We have had an increase of sixwon members dur- 

waking a total of thirty-nine, and thirty 


sed to lay the foundation for a 

in the country about two miles 
“Tho wrant for the purpose was two 
The bullding is to be two stories 


iy has "bee granted ‘n, vacadon abd 
me time about June 1 next. 
e man has been on the Held 


subscriptions toward un 
ive hundred dollars 
«purchase all medl= 
Wandred and fifty 





A Mission Trip to Serali. " 


dollars without medicine Thirty dollurs will endow 
a bed for a year with medicine, or fifteen doliars 
withous, Wo wonld be pleased If pastors, Epworth 
Leagnes, or Conferences would communicate with 
theae brethren. Brother Smith's address is Sarcoxle, 
Mo., care of C, C, Powers, Brother Cady's nddrens 
will be known when he reaches America, 

Tr will take at least teu thousand dollars fur an en- 
dowment fund whose Interest will purchase modi- 
cies and support the beds. Have we not some good 
brother or sister, pastor or Epworth League, as 
much Interested in the salvation of Western China aa 
they are in Central China and India? We are thank. 
ful for sisters like Mra. Philander Smith, who gave the 
fine hospital to Nanking and the Deaconess Home to 
Wobu, but aro there not others, in or ont of tho 
Church, who will do likewise for Chuug-king? We 
would be thankful for anything, great or small, in 
dollars or cents, as well as muslin for bandage mate- 
rial, Ang person interested can communicate with 
Chaplain McCabe, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York city, 
or with the writer, who will he pleased to furnish 
any information desired, 


A Mission Trip to Serali, 
BY REV. T. E. FP. MORTON, OF INDIA. 


A vew days ago myself and family arose at 3:15 
A.M, and loft Horda at 6 a, a for Sorali, which we 
reached at 10 4, Mt. The two carts which were in 
uge wore pretty well packed with adults and chil. 
dren, tents and commissnriat, Mra, Morton and the 
children were In a measure alarmed at the ascent 
and deacont to be met with on the line of journey. 
Five streams had to be crossed, and the children 

“How many moro streams are 
em would close thelr oyes 
the curt ran down the descent. 

On reaching our destination we pitched our small 
tents in the mission compound und made ourselves 


and other native lndiew were anxious to see Mrs, Mor- 


ton, ahe went, but not without being well equipped 


with God's word and the ‘Methodist vernacular yma 
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thinks that there is a 4plendid opening at Serali for 
women’s work. Well, we were at our outpost for 
work, and did itas best we could in the name of the 
Tord. Several men and women paid na visits and 
very profitable conversation was held with some of 
them. Night soon drew ou. Am we were entering the 
preacher's house for a religious serviee dark clouds 
were observed gathering in the sky. The service 
began, Blessed hymna were 

Acts detailing the conversion of 

read. A short address wag given by the missionary 
on Nicodernns, followed by a long one by Asad Ali, 
the local preacher. Eager eyes watched ns and at+ 
tentive ears listened to the blessed truths of the Gos- 
pel. Thefollowing were at the sorrice: myself, wife, 
and five children; Asad Ali, Dilewar Masih, wife, and 
adopted daughiter, Martha; Abdul Kurrim, the borl; 
Jammal, the botcher; Nurmoo; Bagchand, the ba- 
aord (worker in bamboo), and another Mohammedan, 
As the service was proceeded with the rain came 
down in torrents, Our tents were drenched and a 
portion of our bedding. The preacher's kitchen, an 
antechamber, was leaking like a sieve, and our sup- 
per was cooling fast under the falling elements. ‘The 
meeting room was the only place dry, in which Mra. 
Morton and the five children lived in Irish fiblon 
«with the preacher's wife, two goats bearing them 
company all the time, It was a relief when the large- 
ered goats were marched out iu the morning. Asad 
Ali weathered it out on a charfal (native cot) in 
the kitchen; the old man and T took to the verands 
which now and then reminded us that we were still 
in the carthly tabernacle by coming Into close con- 
tiguity with our heads, 

Morning dawned, What a relief! The sky was 
not free from clouds. The sound of the tambourine 
brought a crowd together in the space in front of tie 
preacher's quarters. Three earnest addresses were 
given to the audience. 

‘The cousumption of a good native breakfast, fol- 
lowed by the administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
made it possible for us to leave that day for our ome 
in Hurda. As the curts pushed forward clouds wero 
‘being piled up in the heavens behind ux We could 
seo that it was raiying at different poiulte—north, 
south, and eust—but no rain fell upon us; our ghar 
rywala, or driver, was struck by it and called our at. 
‘tention to the fact. The rain held off till we got to 
‘Hurda and then, what shall I say? an half hour wre 


‘They wereso mendous downpour. 


ill- our preache: 


Before closing 1 first want to my that Nurmoo, 


iriet Dilowar Masih, 
in his Judgment there are 


fe, 80 
ve of such persons, Nurmoo also bore tes 





288. 
Action of the Board of the Chinese 
Conia 


(Te following was adopted on May 14, 1808.) 
‘Tux Board of Managers of the Misstonary Society of the 


‘ax will secure peace and harmony. 
to thls time of peril ta our missionary tnterests in China, 
“und of dishonor to the fair name of our conntry becanse of 
unrighteous und oppressive legislation, we deem tt of the 
utmost importance that the whole Church look to God for 
his divine guidance and help. We therefore recommend 
that Sunday, May 2, be observed as m duy of special 
prayer throughout the country, that our government may 
be led to just and right uction fa this emergency, and 
tat such solution of pending questions may be reached 
‘a shall save missionary interests in China from disaster, 
while Just treatment If secured to the Chinese tn thix 
country, 

‘The Corresponding Secretaries and Mr. J. H. Taft aro 
hereby appointed a committee to confer with committees 
‘that may be appointed by other missionary societies, and 
arrange for such public expression on the part of Christian 
and hutane people as 1s called for. 

(A epi of the above was oritered sent to the Preaidiont 
of the United States and toall of the Church papers.\ 


Personals and Special Notices, 

Sisuor Tayton arrived in New York from Africa on 
April 30. 

Rev. LD. Janney, of the Bengal-Burmn Conference, is 
practicing law in Oregon City, Ore. 

Rov. H. Olin Cady, of the West China Mission, leaves 
‘China this month for the United States. 

Thee. George B. Jones, of the Korea Mission, was married 
May 15 to Miss Margaret Bengel, of Seon, Korea, 

‘Miss Harriet 8. Alling, of the Japan Mission, bas returned 
to the United States, She is at Moreland, Ml, 

Mrs. heft, of the Bulgaria Miwon, arrived in New 
York Aprit $3, She ts at Hoosick Falls, N.Y. 

Rey, D, & Spencer, of the Japan Mission, returned to 
Japan last month, His address ts 14 ‘Tyukijl, Tokio, 

tev, W.L, King and family are on their way from India 
to the United States, They will reside in Ripon, Wis. 

ftey. Ernest A. Rell, who has been laboring in the Ameri- 
can Board Mission in Coylon, is now one of our missionaries 
in Jubbalpore, India, 

‘Mim. MeCoy, widow of Rey. F. L. MeGoy, of our India 
Mission, has been appointed Superintendent at the Deacon 
ees Home at Cleveland, 0. 








$$ 


The Board of Managers on the Chinese Exclusion Act. 


Boge heated and two: returned to 
the United States from i deeute April. address 
for the present is Los Angeles, Cal. 

‘tev, Thomas Craven is at Evanston, tll. und Rev. Lewis 
A, Core, af Moradabad, India, and not at the places given 
tn the directory on page 236 in this magazine last month. 

in, yi ri Sega BR ee a, 
‘how {0 this country, that there are ninety-fve students tn 
the Anglo-Cbinese College, a larger number than ever previ= 
‘ously roported, 

‘Rey. L.N. Wheeler, 0.0. Agent of the American Bible 
Society for China, dled in Shangtal, Chinn, April 4. For 
several yoars he was aneficient and successful missionary 
of our Obureh in China. 

Rev. P. 'T. Wilson, M.D..of India, after an absence of 
fifteen years from tho Vnlted States, has returned with tis 
wife for rest. After July 1 his address will bo, caro of Mire 
G. W. Gray, Evanston, 1, 

Rev. C. P. Hard, of India, now in the United States, t 


‘Miss Harrington, whom we announced Inst mouth ax 
tmissionary tn the Methodist Eptscopal Mission at 
remained but u short time In the mission and is now married 
to Dr. Cousland, of the English Presbyterian Mission at 
‘Swatow, China, 

‘Rev, BE. F Lounsbury, formerly of the Bulgaria Mission, 
ins been trapsferred to the New York East Conference and 
stationed at West Farms, New York, He arrived 1a New 
‘York from Bulgaria on April %, with Mrs, Lounsbury and 
Miss Ells 1, Fincham, 

Roy. ¥.J. Masters, D.D.. the Superintendent of out Chi- 
‘nese Missions to California, bas boon in New York and vi 
cinity for several Weeks, preaching to the Chines, examén~ 
Ing Sato the Chines work bere, and giving adview ms to 
‘the best methods for tts successful provecution, Me will 
return to California next month, 

Our last issue contained the agnouncement that In May 
Hiahop Foss and Dr. Goucher worm to leave the United 
Statos on a visit to Our missions In Japan, Korea, China, 
India, ete. and a tour aroand the world, and that they 
had been Intrasted with special duties by our Boart of 
Managers. The injury Bi 
vhiiav at yan ins ita the ara, 
und Dr. Goucher bj fet to remaln at home.” Biabop 
Foster and Dr. A. 


ee Secretary, 
saled from San Vratciseo May'220n wine anions 


tn Jay cored, and China, and are au 
Goucher and Bishop Foss 


tho tice devolved upan Dr. 
the Board. 

‘The Board of Managers of the Missionary Soctety of the 
‘Methodist Episcopal Church, ot their meeting on May 16, 
adopted resolutions respecting the Geary Chinese Exclusion 
Act ; a resolution of syinpathy with Bishop Foss in tits sick- 
noss arising from a recent accent ; permitted Dr. Thos. B. 
‘Wood, of Peru, to make a short visit to the United States 
appotnied Treasurer Hunt, Drs. Santord snd Lowrie, nd 


‘Taft and Dobbins, a 
the relation of ‘deuconenten 1h the. fore 





iis salary the frst 
rolleved fore & As aaithe of fafa eat Chins, fon Wi6 see view 
of the Board for the present: for sale of property 
io Rome, and the ‘commencing 0 of the new building there 
upon certaia conditions; authorized Dr. 4. B. Leonant to 
go With Bisbop Foster on an oMictal Visit to our missions fm 
ch fuested them to discharge 


Fos arranged for the return to Japan of HY 
U, Swsamorl, who are completing Their studies to Drew 
Seminary and De ‘Pauw. Cateorsty appointed 
Kelso Treasurer Of the Mi sanctioned the ap 
Yeointroent of Rev. D. MeGurk nnd wife as mibelonarten % 
America; made appropriations to several forvign apd 
domestic tusstons, ete. 





THE GOSPEL IN ALL LANDS. 


JULY, 1893. 


LUM FOON AND HIS WIFE; OR, GRACE TRIUMPHING, 
BY REY. FREDERIC J, MASTERS, D.D., OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


a] NE afternoon, about fifteen years ago, a quiet, thoughtful looking young China- 

WY man, recently arrived from South Ohina, was walking down Jackson Street, 

f VA, San Franciseo. Seeing the doors of our mission preaching hall open, he was 

<= drawn by curiosity to join the crowd inside. It was a Chinese preacher that 
was holding forth the word of life, and it was on that afternoon that Lum Foon first 
heard the Gospel of God’s grace and love, His attention had been arrested; he pro- 
cured Christian books, read them over and over again, and soon became a daily listener 
at the preaching hall. The truth found in him a receptive heart, and when he accepted 
the Saviour it was with a strength of full conviction, and with an enthusiasm that is 
not always witnessed in Chinese converts. He was baptized by Rev. Dr. Otis Gibson, 
and became a diligent student of the Scriptures under that good man. No sooner had 
Lum Foon been brought under the power of the Gospel than he was filled with the de- 
sire to bring others to Christ, and more especially to carry the good news of salvation 
to his parents, kinsmen, and clansmen in his village home across the seas, 

He opened a drapery business on Stockton Street, Instead of the usual heathen 
coremonics—the setting up of household gods, burning of incense and firecrackers—he 
took his Bible, read aloud a chapter of Scripture, asked God's blessing upon his busi- 
‘ness, and wrote ont and signed a solemn vow that if the Lord would prosper him to the 
extent of making four thousand dollars he would give up his business, return to China, 
and devote his life and fortune as a self-supporting missionary in his native yuen. Busi- 
ness soon began to prosper, but Lum Foon never allowed that solemn vow to be for- 
gotten. He was anxious to make up for his lack of educational advantages, and em- 
ployed a Chinese scholar to come after business hours to give him instruction in Chinese. 
In four years he had mastered the Chinese classies, had made great progress in Chinese 
composition, and then purchased every commentary upon the Holy Scriptures and every 
theological book and Christian tract published in the Chinese language, and commenced 
a systematic study of the whole system of Christian truth, He spent upward of a 
thousand dollars in obtaining this instruction, the better to qualify him for the great 
work he belivved the Lord had called him to do. 

Lum Foon married a very remarkable woman, whose history is more tragic and 
thrilling than his own. She was a native of Heong Shan. In infancy she had been 
taken by her opium smoking father and offered as security fora debt, and failing to re- 
deem her at the appointed time she was sold into slavery. Here began years of ineredi- 
ble hardship and woe. Sold int hands of a cruel mistress, beaten and abused from 
day to day, bound down to hard tasks too heavy for her strength, escaping to the 
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mountains, hiding among the graves, living on wild fruit, only to be discovered, 

tured, and dragged back again to servitude and torture, she often longed todie. At last 
she was sold, carried to Hong-Kong, from thence shipped to California, where she arrived 
in 1871, and was there offered as a bond servant for two hundred and fifty dollars. 
‘Then followed two years of more hard work, poor fare, and cruel blows. One March 
evening, 1873, having heard of the Methodist Episcopal Mission in San Francisco, she 
watched her opportunity and fled to the Home. Dr. Otis Gibson heard a violent ring 
at the bell and opened the door. The poor trembling creature was taken into the 
Home and protected from her persecutors. At the mission she showed extraordinary 





MR. AND MRS. LUM FOON AND THEIR CHILDREN. 


intelligence. She soon acquired an excellent knowledge of the English language, and, 
best of all, became a true Christian, 

Tt was under that excellent lady, Miss L. S. Templeton, that the stronger elements 
of her character—a character so dissimilar to the ay 
formed. Miss Templeton writes: “I have a bit of so paper in my possession which 
I value very highly, because it is the record of her own conduct for a whole month 
when I was absent from her. To teach her habits of self-examination I requested her to 
mark each day that she felt she had done what the Master would approve with a figure 
one, and the days that she felt she had displeased her Saviour with a cipher. The record 
contains three ciphers, and I know these failure: used her serious regret.” “Another 
interesting incident comes to mind,” says Miss Templeton. “One day she was riding 
in the street car, sitting near the door. When the car stopped, a boy jumped upon the 
platform, spat in her face, and jumped off. The angry flush mounted to her cheek, 





woman of her race—was 
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and then a better impulse took possession of her. She said, turning to her teacher, 
‘Never mind, Jesus was spat upon; I will bear it like him.’” 

‘This is the lady who became the wife of Lum Foon. She was a woman of rare 
gifts. Her conversation, whether in Chinese or in the excellent English she com- 
manded, often flashed with wit, and the intelligent opinions she expressed on the lead- 
ing questions of the day astonished everyone who heard her, She was a diligent 
student of the Scriptures, and could hold her own in debate with the preachers ‘on the 
interpretation of dificult passages of Scripture. The prosperity of her husband's busi- 
ness was largely owing to her shrewdness, good judgment, industry, and thrift. 

One day in 1889 Lum Foon came to the writer and told him that he had made 
four thousand dollars in his business and-felt bound to carry ont his vow made years 
ago. There were difficulties in his way upon which he asked my advice. His wife was 
opposed to his going, and had positively refused to accompany him. I hastened to 
their house, She met me with a face indicating calm resolve. “It is true,” said she, 
“Tam opposed to Lum’s going as a missionary. He is not fitted for the work. God 
has called him to be a succossfal man of business, but not to be a preacher. There are 
thousands of men better qualified than he for the work. Let him give one thousand 
dollars per year to the Church and stay with his business, As for me, I love America, 
I want my children educated and brought up in this country, and will not allow them 
to be taken back to China to be thrown as lambs among wolves!” 

Here was a difficulty greater than I anticipated. The man was equally determined. 
“T must go,” said Lum, “T have vowed to the Lord, and woe is that man who vows 
and refuses to pay his vows.” He had his finger on half a dozen texts of Scripture to 
the same effect, and then pointing to his wife he said: “If I refuse to pay my vows I 
feel God will take from me every cent I have ever made, and I shall have woe and grief 
all my days.” Never was any pastor placed in a more embarrassing position. We 
prayed for guidance, and left the matter in God’s hands, 

A month passed and I was called in once more. Husband and wife were now of 
one mind, I saw evidences of packing up, The whole family were to embark for 
China on the next steamer. It took a great wrench to tear this woman from the 
country and friends that had made her, by God’s grace, a refined Christian gentlewoman. 
To many who bade them good-bye on board the steamer it was the most inspiring and 
hopeful seene that had ever been witnessed on that wharf. A Chinese Christian family 
going forth as missionaries to their own land with their little fortune all consecrated to 
the service of the Church. How inserutable are God's ways! Within nine months of 
their arrival in China mother, nd daughter, half of Lam’s family, were laid in the 


me that when Iam dead you will not dis- 
honor my corpse v ny he r Bec to the holy Church of Jesus 
Christ.” Well sai v plied. “Tt shall be as you de 
sire.” After that he 


r He was inconsolable. In a letter to 7 
writer he told ike Job's and David's com 
forters and ask 
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schoolhouse and church at his own expense, and presented this property to the Church 
forever, The church he has built stands high above all the surrounding property, and 
is known the country round as the “ Jesus house,” and he is called the “Jesus man.” 
Blessed name for God's servant and God’s house !_ The school is crowded with scholars, 
and every day divine service and Gospel preaching is heard in that mission chapel. 
Seores have been brought to God through the labors of this devoted son of our Church, 
and the fountains of beneficence opened by Lum Foon’s self-sacrificing life shall flow 
on and on to bless the ages that are yet to come. 

A son and a daughter remain to bless Lum’s home. The daughter is adopted and 
supported by Miss Laura Templeton, of San Francisco, a dear Christian lady, who has 
‘Lum Foon’s permission to take his daughter and educate her for medical missionary 
work among her own people. 


THE INDIAN RACE OF AMERICA. 
BY REY. EDWIN ARNOLD. 


IHIOSE son is the red man? Whence came his marked peculiarities of person, 
mind, and temperament ? No other race hag any record nor can give informa- 
tion on this subject. We have only mere conjecture. 

‘That uniform copper color ; coarse, straight, shiny black uniformity of 
hair, with its tenacity to hang on the crown and grow so thin on his face; the uniformly 
small and keen black eyes; the prominent cheek bones; the straight spinal column; 

“the straight forward foot track; the unique yet strong race pride; the mental 
equipoise ; the peculiar secretive humor and love of a joke; the gravity in council and 
order in controversy, and commanding oratory—whenee came they ? 

We know indeed, both from Scripture and nature, that he is of the same origin 
and blood with the rest of mankind, and from the demonstrations of miscegenation that 
he is of the same species, but in what country he was nursed, and how and when he 
emigrated hither, we may never know. 

‘The long possession of our adopted country by this very peculiar people, and our 
responsible relations to each other as aborigines and as conquerors demand our careful 
attention. The aborigines of any country are entitled to candid consideration by their 
successors. Whether worthy or unworthy of confidence, their relation as former 
ocenpants of the country demands honest treatment by their successors, be they eon- 
querors or robbers, 

America was long—who knows how long ?—the Possession, the abode, the home of 
the red man. If God ever “set the bounds of our habitation” here, so he did for him, 
and that, too, for a mach lon, ‘than our ocenpancy has continued, If welove 
our home here, so right here 

We did not find here a e, barren ‘silent as death ; where no fauna 

f he sun-burnt waste. No! no! It was 


Y announcing in stern tones to 
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Springs gushed from the hills and boiled up in the valleys. Brooks, crecks, and 
rivers were full, but not subject to raging floods. Perhaps our most common apology 
for robbing the red man of his lands is in our charge that he didn’t use them right when 
he bad them. That charge is plausible from our standpoint, but from his position it 
loses much of its force. He used the land as his few wants prompted him, and certainly 
did not wear it out, mangle, or devastate it, What one depredation did he ever 
malicionsly inflict upon his country while in his possession? Besides not any of his 
neglects worked a legal or moral forfeiture. What court of justice would take away 
any man’s farm or garden because he didn’t cultivate it well? or his house for the 
untidy habits of the family ? 

Another excuse for our supplanting the Indians is the pretense that we bought 
their lands and paid them for them, Well, suppose that all our trades and treaties for 
lands had been straight and honorable so far as they went, Everybody knows that we 
never paid a tithe of what the lands were worth at the time, and such advantage was 
‘not honorable for a Christian nation or race. 

But few of those trades were straight. Drugging to the extent of bewilderment, 
force to the degree of intimidation, fraud in kind and value of payments, Every kind 
of trickery such as make bargains null and void haye been practiced upon the Indians, 

‘The final excuse is that of conquest. “These lands are ours because we wanted 
them and would have them if we had to kill the Indians to get them.” This was 
Tezebel's claim to Naboth’s vineyard. Some excuse this method by quoting Israel's 
conquest of Canaan. But the audacity of such aclaim is only equaled by its blasphemy. 
Where is the divine authority ? Where the miraculous interpositions? No one to be 
found. Nor does the analogy hold good in any particulir but that of Naboth’s vine- 
yard, which holdsin every feature but one—Ahab did offer to pay Naboth full price. 

‘There is no room to doubt that the Ruler of nations divinely led us to settle here. 
Bat it is equally clear that he meant us to obtain our homes honestly as is right be- 
tween ourselves ; nay, even more considerately as a Christian nation dealing with 
ignorant heathen whom he sent to treat as brothers; to elevate and not cast down ; to 
preserve and not destroy; to civilize and ineorporate, Christianize, educate, and citizen- 
ize, not to rob and exterminate. 

He sent us here to lift up the Indian into sober, kindly partnership with us in 
neighborhood use of the Lord’s own lands. Not to put the bottle to his mouth and 
reduce him below the brute! Then rob him, pollute him, and kick him out. 

“The King of kings” who visits national sins upon the guilty nations in this life 
hath taught our own nation a lesson in this generation which we do well to consider in 
our dealings with weaker races. Whatever the origin or mistakes of our late war the 
Almighty made in the terrible carnage of it condign visitation for our wrongs to the 
N ! 

ewe ought closely to study that lesson to get some little warning of what the Father 
of all has in store for our wrongs to the Indian, It should be our wisdom to consider 
how we found and where we found the Negro; how and where we found the Indian. 
How differently we treated t veak races! The one with shackles and whips, but 
all the while providing for him shelter, food and clothing, and nursing. The other 
with sword, powder and bullet, foul disease, banishment, starvation, and death, 

We should consider also the natural effects of this different treatment, The black 
people to-day are free, happy citizens, planted and growing. The red people are reduced, 
poor and sad, uprooted and alien. Woe! woe to our nation when the God of nations 
shall arise in his wrath “ inquisition for blood,” and shall let loose his judg- 
ments upon the pale faces of America. 
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THE CLAIMS OF HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
A Paras. 
in a great city, there arose a mighty famine. This city was in the 
domains of a King, wise and good, always ready to supply the needs of his 
No sooner did the cry of the starving masses reach his ear than 
he sent bread to that city—bread enough and to spare—with the command 
to his servants there, “Go to every house; give bread to every creature”—a command 
short and concise, but clear enongh to convey his exact wishes to his servants, So we 
should say; and yet some time passed ere the servants fully realized that the command 
and the work were meant for them. Indeed, they seemed to be asleep until the cries of 
the starving could no longer be ignored. 

‘Then they rose up in a great hurry and began rushing about with bread. But they 
made a great mistake; instead of spreading their forces and distributing their bread 
equally throughout the city, they collected in one small district and commenced to deal 
out the bread most liberally to its inhabitants, and soon they were all very busy indeed. 
Occasionally some one would suggest that bread might be needed in other parts of the 
city, but they were hushed up by the reply that they could spare no workers; the other 
parts of the city were dirty, low, and disagreeable. Besides, several were not quite 
sure that the King intended them to go to the other parts of the city; at any rate, he 
had not sent them an individual message. So they went on, growing more energetic, 
pressing everyone into their service, until actually among so many workers some houses 
were left withont bread because each one supposed some one else had called there. 

After a while they formed themselves into bodies and labeled their bread by vari- 
ous names, and each body praised their own bread and thought little of that of the other 
bodies, and then they fairly came to open quarreling, for they were so numerous that 
they got into one another's way and were very jealous lest any of those they visited 
should taste any other bread than ¢heirs, At first the people were confused, not know- 
ing whose bread to take; many ending by taking some of all. Finally, many of them 
had so much that they grew tired of it, complained that it was stale, théy must have 
new ; others wanted it spiced and sweetened, or so thickly spread with jam that the 
bread could no longer be tasted; and the end of it all was, many declared that bread 
was no longer fit food for their children and they kicked it out of doors. 

Meanwhile the cries of the starving ones became louder and more pitiful, and many 
among the workers felt that they must no longer close their ears ; that the King did 
moan every house and every creature, and that his commands were as distinctly to them, 
as his servants, as though he had called them personally by name. And so they went in 
little bands, very few at first; more in time, as others recognized the call and as the 
pioneers came back to plead for more helpers and related the pitiful state of the starv- 
ing masses. But they did not always come back, for many of the starving people had 
become mad through neglect, and, unable to distinguish friend from foe, they murdered 
many of those who came with the bread in their hands. Others, more intelligent, who 
knew what was going on in the favored part of the city, asked, “ Why did you not 
come before? Do you not care that we starve? We hear that those people are tired 
of bread and will not even give it to their children, while we have not had the chance 
of a crust for ourselves or our little ones.” 

And, O! that was the hardest trial of all that these pioneers had to endure. But 
their example stirred up others and as they fell, one by one, by the mad hands of some 
starving wretch, or by the more hidden dangers that infested those parts of the city, 
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there were always others ready to fill up the gaps. At first they met with but scant 
sympathy from the mass of those busy workers. Loud were the grumblings when they 
suggested taking some of the bright young helpers back with them; many solemn ut- 
terances of that oft-quoted proverb, “Charity begins at home;” but there they always 
stopped and did not go any farther, quite forgetting that the rest of the proverbis, But 
should never end there,” 

Many a fair young girl, casting wistful glances to the far-off neighborhood of the 
starving, was chilled by the frowns of her mother, who bade her be content with car- 
rying round a few loaves occasionally in her own immediate neighborhood. Many a 
brave, talented youth, burning with zeal to rush off in answer to those heartrending 
appeals for help, was argued down by cool, sarcastic, sometimes half-plausible remarks 
and reasonings about “buried talents,” “casting pearls before swine,” “ brilliant pros- 
pects at home,” and “letting his light shine where it would be appreciated.” 

Some of them even began to take a pride in those small, but increasing bands, 
going forth from time to time; and as they bustled abont, treading on each other’s 
heels, often with searcely anything in their baskets, but rushing on their rounds from 
mere force of habit, they would smile complacently at each other, and say, “See what 
grand things we are doing over there!” But it never occurred to many of them that 
they ought to have been there too, 

And suddenly the King came. 

As the busy workers paused expectantly to hear the words of approval and com- 
mendation they looked for from his lips, slowly and solemnly came these worda: “This 
ought ye vo have done, and not to have left the other undone.” 


MORMON TEMPLES AND THEIR USES. 


BY REY, J. D, GYLLILAN, 


[HE Mormon Church believes in the building of temples, and proves its belief 
by its action, and justifies both with the following argument: “Why had 
the Son of man not where to lay his head? Because his Father had no house 
upon the earth, none dedicated to him and preserved for his exclusive use and 

the benefit of his obedient children. . . . The house he had prepared for the Son’s re- 
ception had became polluted by money changers, dove sellers, faro gamblers, so that he 
could not sleep in it, . 

*Tt is no wonder that the Son of man soon after his resurrection from the tomb as- 
cended to his Father, for he had no place on earth to lay his head, . . . the oceupants 
thereof were professors in name, but hypocrites and apostates from whom no good thing 
can be expected.” 

‘The temple is the place only where men and women may obtain their endowments. 
Brigham Young thus } says: 

“Your endowment is to receive all those ordinances in the house of the Lord, 
which are necessary for you after you have departed this life, to enable you to walk 
back to the presence of the Father, passing the angels who stand as sentinels, being 
enabled to give them the keywords, the signs, and tokens pertaining to the holy priest- 
hood, and gain your etern: in spite of earth and hell.” 

‘There are now four mples in Ui the oldest at St, George, then 
follow in order, Logan, Manti, and Salt Lake—the last three having been dedicated 
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within the last nine years. In them take place marriages of living parties and proxies 
for the dead, baptisms of the living for the dead, etc., ete. 

Men are known to have been immersed hundreds, and some even thousands, of 
times for dead friends, particularly ancestors who passed away from the world before 
the coming of Joseph Smith with his new revelation as to the eternal fitness and cor- 
rectness of things; for the Mormon Church not only attempts, or professes to attempt, 
to do the work of to-day, but reaches back into the yesterday of time, and by an in- 
credible plan of supererogation will save all the dead of all the ages past who have by 
this time become repentant in the spirit world—the place of the spirits in prison as 
mentioned by Peter. 

Celestial marriages not necessarily plural are here celebrated; parties are married 
for time and eternity, for they profess to believe the words of our Saviour in a peen- 
‘arly literal manner when he said, “There is neither marrying, nor giving in marriage 
in heayen,” and argue, therefore, that as it is necessary to a man’s eternal happiness 
that he be married, he must enter that relation in this world either in person or by 

‘OXY, 

? Mr. Eugene Young, a grandson of Brigham Young, explains as follows the pur 
pose of the temple: “To explain the purpose of the temple it is necessary for me to 
make as clear as possible one or two points of Christian doctrine. They believe that 
there is no hell, but that in the salvation in the other world there will be three degrees 
of glory—the celestial, the telestial, and the terrestrial, compared, respectively, to the 
sun, moon, and stars; and to reach the celestial or highest glory one must pass through 
certain ordinances, among which, and most important, is baptism by immersion, This 
ordinance being absolutely necessary, it stands to reason that those who have died when 
the true Gospel was not on the earth [the Mormons allege that it was taken from the 
earth three or four hundred years after the death of Christ on account of the wicked- 
ness of mankind, and has been restored thréugh Joseph Smith in accordance with the 
prophecy of John the Revelator] cannot reach the highest kingdom, To avoid this, 
relatives on earth are baptized in the name of the dead, and thus the door to the higher 
salyation is open to them; and temples are built for the baptism of the living for the 
dead, as well as for certain other ordinances pertaining to the earthly state, such as 
marriage.” 

‘The great new Mormon Temple was dedicated at Salt Lake City on April 6, The site 
for the building was selected July 28, 1847. ‘The fifth day after the Mormon pioneers 
entered Great Salt Lake Valley, J Brigham Young, President of the Chureh, with a num- 
ber of the apostles, was viewing the prospect in the place selected as his new home, where 
all seemed a barren waste, and in pasting the southwest corner of where the temple 
now stands, struck his cane on the ground and exclaimed, “Here will be the temple 
of our God.” 

On February 6, 1853, ground was bi and two hundred and fifty men put to 

i 0 in corner stones were laid 
vas laid April 6, 1892, at 

}, 1893, the sixty-third anniver- 

ears from the day the 


the towers it covers an area 
to 6 feet at the square. 


‘The corner towers are 
igh, and on the west 194, 
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‘The east central tower of the building is 2224 feet high, surmounted by a figure with a 
trampet to its lips proclaiming the Gospel. The east part of the temple is for the 
Melchisedek priesthood, representing the higher or spiritual affairs. ‘The west is for the 
Aaronic priesthood, representative of temporal existence. The figure on the east cen- 
tral tower symbolizes the angel named in the fourteenth chapter and sixth verse of St. 
John’s Revelation, 

‘There are in the building many stones symbolical of different conditions of man- 
kind. Aronnd the base are earth stones. Above these are moon stones, showing the 
moon in its various phases and emblematic of terrestrial glory, Still higher than these 
are sun stones, typical of celestial or the highest glory of the heavens. There are also 
star stones, representing the glory of the stars. On the west tower is the Ursa Major 
pointing to the polar star, and indicating that there is a fixed guide for fallen mankind 
to return to God. ‘Then there are the cloud stones and others of symbolieal nature. 
The architecture of the building is without a known parallel in ancient or modern times. 
There are four doors to the temple, two in the west and two in the east corner towers. 
The cost of the building, as near as can be ascertained, will be slightly in excess of 
$5,000,000. 

The dedicatory exercises were secret. Only members of the Church could gain 
admittance. An opening anthem, composed for the occasion, was sung. ‘This was fol- 
lowed by a few remarks by President Woodruff, who next offered the dedicatory 
prayer. Tis was the feature of the exercises. In it the president thanked God that 
he raised up Joseph Smith and Brigham Young, and gave the latter wisdom to lead the 
people over the Rocky Mountains, He besonght the Lord to bless the wall, stairways, 
elevators, dynamos, heating, and sanitary apparatns, wires, burners, furniture, ete., so 
that they would not decay. Another petition was that the temple might be preserved 
from destruction by lightning, floods, earthquakes, and fire, The remainder of the 
prayer was taken up by requests for blessings on various members and organizations, and 
concluded with thanksgivings for the mercies extended. After the prayer the assem- 
blage sang the “ Holy Hosanna,” and all present waved their handkerchiefs. 

The building is provided with all the modern appliances for lighting, heating, ven- 
tilating, and sanitary arrangements. The assembly room in the fourth story is the 
largest in the building, and it was in this part that the services were conducted. It 
acoommodates 2,500 persons, or 5,000 persons at the two sessions that were held each day. 

“The reader will ask how it is that a poor people, such as a majority of these 
Mormons, could build so costly a pyramid? ‘he one fact of history is that the great 
structures of Egypt, Babylon, and Rome were the product of slave labor. Slaves were 
cheap, human life and labor were cheap, and were wrought into these monuments with 
Jayish hand, Among the ignorant and superstitious and poor people, where the Papal 
Church controls, cathedrals rise at the cost of millions of dollars. South America 
is a land of contrasts between the poverty of the people and the wealth of ecclesiastical 
establishments. ‘The same is trne of the Papal Church in this country. The Romish 
Church, with a constituency in poverty and squalor, builds its splendid churches and 
colleges, its cathedrals and nunneries, The same is true of the Mormon people. Slave 
labor is still cheap, The people are robbed by the ecclesiasticizm which predicates sal- 
vation on ordinances and ceremonials. If ordinances are to bring salvation, the more 
elaborate and costly those rdinances are the more perfect will that salvation be, in 
the estimation of a su; 8 people. Hence people will live on a crust of bread 
and give all their earni priests of , if they can be excused from repent= 
ance and a holy life. cf ‘ostly, provided we may be saved by works, 
and not be dependent upon the grace of God in Jesus Christ.” 








— The Church and Missions. 
‘The Ohnrch’ and Missions. ~ front in religious discussions in the Occident, between 


‘Tar Christian Churches of the world should be 
satisfed with nothing Jess than sending out one 
ordained missionary for every fifty thousand of the 
accessible pngan population of the world. 

In the celebrated Mndura Mission in South Indis, 
probably the most effectively managed missionary 
<enter that I have personally studied, this proportion 
of laborers to the population has been the ideal, nover 
attained indeed, but unflinchingly held up as the 
Stondard of duty. On the plan of three ordained 
‘missionaries to half « million in the foreign field, and 
‘one to one thousand in tho home field, the whole 
world might be brought to a knowledge of Chris: 
tianity within Gfty years. 

No Church ought to call itself thoroughly aggres~ 
sive and evangelical that does not expend for the 
support of mixsions at large at lewst one dollar for 
every five dollars it expends on itself, 

T plant myself on these propositions, which, I be- 
lieve, have the approval of groat secretaries of mis- 
‘sions—one missionary for every fifty thousand of the 
accessible pagan population of the world; one dollar 
to be expended for missions for every five dollars 
expended for ourselves. The foremost American 
authority on missions said tome: “ Let the Oburehes: 
‘expend for missions ono dollar for every five dollars 
they expend on themselves, and we may hope to put 
the Bible into the hands of every son and daughter 
of the human race within a generation.” 

A® present these standards of effort ure to be in- 
sisted on with the utmost urgency; for the size of the 
accessible population of the world is increasing 
enormously out of proportion to the increase of mis- 
sionary funds and laborers, 

Speaking roundly « man with the Bible may go 
anywhore on earth to-day, Of course there are ex- 
-ceptions to this proposition ; but in the great nations 
in the semicivilized countries of the pagan world we 
may publicly or privately teach the Gospel almost 
everywhere. 

Infidelity is occupying the fleld of the upper and 
middle classes, Imported unbelief, in many quarters 
of India, China, and Japan, is as great a danger 
among educated native circlosas hereditary misbelief. 

‘This proposition seoms to me of the utmost impor- 
tance, and is one on which my experience ns a traveler 
has lnid great streas. It has been my fortune to 
give lectures in the largest cities of the East; but 1 
rarely felt it necessary to attack the hereditary mis- 
beliefs of theaudiences, My whole opportunity wns, 
fn mogt cases, used in attacking imported unbelief. 

The ablest men ure needed at the front; and such 
ten haye nowhere on earth to-day a wider oppor- 
Sunity for usefulness than in the great cities of 
Zndia, hina, and Japan. 

Procigely the topios which are often bronght to the 








Christianity and unbelief, are those which are at the 
front in the Orient, 

When the whole fisld is occupied on the plan of 
‘one missionary for every fifty thousand of the acoes- 
sible population, the middie and upper classes will be 
roached, and Christian native churches and missions 
genorally become self-supporting. 

It is evident, therefore, that the longer the 
Churches delay the whole field in this 
thorough way, the longer will be the effort needed 
and the greater the expense in the conquest of the 
world, 

Great expenditures now will make great oxpendi- 
tures for missions unnecessary in a near future; but 
‘small expenditures now may make great expendi. 
tures necessary Ubrough « long future, Immense 
losses to migsions have often resulted, and may yet 
result, from the Churches not taking possession of 
critical hours, 


Oheap or Efficient Missionaries? 
BY REV. ARNOLD FOSTER, OF WANKOW, CHINA, 


I Wave lived for many years in Chiya, and have, 
from the Orst day of my arrival until this day, be- 
lieved strongly in the duty of carrying on the Lord's 
work here, ws in every other part of the world, as 
economically sx possible. The more economically 
Christ's servants can live, whother they support 
others, or whether they are supported by others to 
tio his work, the more funds will there be available 
for the carrying on of the work. But economy is of 
two kinds—one more striking and improssive, and 
the other less 80; and the more showy economy is 
not always either the wisest or the most economical; 
however excellent the people may be who practice or 
who recommend it, or however unquestionable may 
‘de the sincerity of their motives in doing 0, 

1 knew some years ago a young missionary who, 
anxious to save the society all he could, used regu- 
larly to return half his salary, He did not spend 
on himself even all the money he accepted. He lived 
ina small Chinese house, and on very inexpensive 
fare, and was generally frugal. By degrees, largely 
owing to the conditions under which he thought it 
right to live, his health gave way, and without 
having any serious illness he became weak, deprossed, 
nervous, and unfit for work, until at length, after a 
comparatively ahort term of service, he went home, 
where it took him nearly two years to recruit, He 
had indeed cost the society he belonged to ono 
thousand dollars tess than other missionaries who 
had been out the same time; but without unduly 
deprecating his work, it must be confessed he had 
doue less than they had in the time, and for the two 
years he was in England others who had gone out 
with him were still working in China! 

A larger sum of movey spent on vigorous, ener 
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getic work is often u far better nnd choaper Invest- 
ment than a smaller sum spent on fecbler porform- 
ances, and I have mentioned the nbovo case, first, 
‘because an illustration of this sort, drawn from the 
region of one’s own observation, is worth moro than 

, agood deal of abstract reasoning as to the probable 
‘effects of a certain way of living on many persons ; 
and, secondly, becayse the missionary to whom I 
refer felt afterward that he had made a mistake, and 
‘on his return to China thought it right, in the intor- 
‘ests of his work. to live more generously. 

Bat let me now call attention to some considera. 
tions which have made uot a few of the more ox. 
porienced missionaries in China distrust altogether 
the ery for chenp missions. 

1, It in n matter of the highost importance to ro- 
member that the missionary, whethor malo or female, 
goes abroad for the sole object af doing missionary 
work. The missionary work proper is to be the 
business of life, and In a populous land like China a 
competent missionary will find his dutlos require all 
the time and strength that he can give to them, 

A wise old friend of mine, one of the most ex- 
perienced missionaries in the Bast, waa once con- 
sulted by 4 young man who had just come out from 
home full of the iden of cheap missions, und about 
methods of work, My friend saw what the young 
man was thinking, and sald: “ Before I give you any 
auvice in regnrd to these questions, thero is one point 
Tshonld like to be clearabout; do you want mato tell 
you how you can live in China at the lowest money 
‘cost, or do you want me to tell you how you can 
work most efficiently a8. missionary? Ican advise 
You with regard to either of these objects, but the 
advice I should give in the one case would be very 
different from that which I should give you in the 
other," 

Now, it is cortain that missionaries and thelr wives, 
if they are to work effectively, must, in the first 
ples, learn the language properly, and must, in the 
second place, have their time free for missionary 
work. Missionaries who are underpa d caunot afford 
to employ good teachers,of the language, or to buy the 

learning the language, Is 


all, of only # 
amount of dai 
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picked up, for hardly anybody understands it exeopt 
the speaker, “a 


Once more, missionaries who are underpaid cannot 
employ servants and workmen fo save their own valuable 
time, Petit pie tap Reeds 
lings a month, a washerwoman for ten shillings, a 
workman such as a bricklayer, a carpenter, or a. 
tailor, for sixponce a day. Is it wise, is Ip economi- 


when carpenter's work has to be done in the house, 
the himself must waste his precious time 
in doing it? Such a method of liviag and working 
may be wise in Contral Africa; it is, in my opinion, 
the height of folly in a country like Chinn, One 
anissionary Iudy with her time free for missionary: 
work is worth at least half a dozen who have to 
spend the best hours of the day in cooking, washing, 
lighting flres, making clothes, and doing other things 
that a good servant would do very much better on 
wages that do not amount to one-tenth part of & mite 
slonary’s salary. 

2. The laborer is worthy of his hire. Somo mis- 
sionaries have wt home aged or invalid parents who 
are poor, or younger brothers and diswrs who need: 
to be educated. Is it generous, it it kind, to pay 
Christ's servants in the mission fleld such a miserable 
pittance that they cannot even xond home half a 
crown a week to their parents when it is necessary? 
Thon children have to be educated. I it right to 
pay misaionnries xo badly that unlews omebody elae 
will educate their children for them these children 
must grow up almost uneducated? Agaio, mis- 
sionaries are liable to meet with losses, Twice 
within ten years I have been robbed of twenty dol- 
lars nta time. If my society hud ovly just been pay- 
ing me enough to live upon, what should 1 have 
done when thus robbed of say nearly a month's in- 
come? Kithor I must have begged of other mis- 
sionaries, perhaps no better off than myself, or T 
must have borrowed, and then actually have had to 
cat and drink less than T needed for sevoral months 
in order to pay back the dobt! 

3. Missionaries like vo obey the scriptural rule of 
giving up their money to the Lord's work. Some of 
the most generous givers I have ever known have been 
missionaries. ‘The mission to which I belong owns 


} today property worth thoussnds of dollars, which 


Was beon purehased out of the salaries of its mission- 


rous, Is it treating mia- 

om #0 little that they cam 
Or do our beloved brethren at 
tink that we are not to be 

; but that we shall be 











- Ove man can live ou very little; be has a 
stomach and can eat coarse food; he wants 0 


cient for the first? Would it mot bs better to pay 
beth enough to supply the—after all—very modest 
needa of the pecond, und trust to the first worker 
huang the money that he docs not need in « way 
worthy of a Chiriaian? 

But I forbewr to may all that might be maid on this 
subject. 1 have long felt it to be a very responsible 
‘thing for people who have lived ia China to speak in 
glowing torma to young and ardent souls at home 
about the case with wiiich they can live on some 
paltry sam abroad, and ow the joy which any at- 
tteant welflenisl connected therewith Uringx, For 


Gareest and equally devoted, it is mot only not easy, it 
4 mot jrosrible. 

Farther, while all solfdenial of which the en- 
lightoned Christian Judgment approves is easy to en 
dure for Cliriat's sake, and brings its moed of joy to 
those who undergo it, it It altogether different with 
self-denial wlsich the judgment comes deliberately to 
disapprove of. It ix possible for m thoroughly sey 
‘man or woman to come out here on the strength of 
fopresentations made ut home with two hundred and 
fifty dollars a year, and to find that the facts do not 
correspond to the description given of them, and to 
learn too late that they have undertaken to carry a 
burden which not the nocensities of the work, but 
‘only an ill-advised method of working, has entailed 
upon them, It is not with feelings of joy, but of 
pain and disappointment, that such a burden has to 
be borne, or at Ienst whatever of joy attonds the 
sorvice ia foy due to thé fixed determination of the 
worker to take oven this unexpected and bitter disap- 
Pointmen’ as being also in some sense a new cross to 
‘be borne for Christ. 

My own boliof ix that, while it is very well for 
poople who have a largor sum of money to abandon 
part of it when tey have tried the mission work for 
themselves, end know they can do with less, it is neither 
right to offer, nor wise to accept, a very small sum, 
when people ure concerned who know nothing except 

What they have been fold of the necessary expenses of 
lifo in the Kast, and who lave nothing to fall back on 








A Day in a Obins Minsionary’s Life, 
BY REY. EDWARD & KIFTLR 

‘Tue-days of a leiperonll ¢ life do not aoa in 
mowotovous serenity: there are varieties of calls 
upon his time, patience, aud ability. People come: 
to see him on business, on sa eee 
tw ask questions, and on all sorts of excuses The 
minister in beathon lands hax duties like the apostles. 
before the sppolatment of deacons—much service of 
tables Ho bas to be class leader, steward, an 
builder, bustrector, and, In fhet, jack of all trades, be. 
sides attending to his more strictly ministerial duties. 

On the day that I have chosen to describe, after 
peayers with my own family in English and break 
fast, the round of dutles began. The mason who 
had odd jobte of repairs around the chapol and school- 
house had to be directed and looked after. My Chi- 
‘nese assistant wauted instroctions as to the purchase 
of Time, stones, and chalrs for the guest room, and so 
‘on, Then where were some passers-by who wanted 
a liwle tea; these were invited into the guest room, 
and after a Tittle talk on the subject of salvation 
Hirough Christ they wore sent on their way, ench 
With # tract. 

‘These and other interruptions to n period of study 
causod the mornlug to pass away rapidly, and before 
it soomed that anything lind been done, dinner, or, 
as itis callod in the Bnst, fijin, wns ready. ‘This 
meal disposed of, I started off to # place called Chang 
Kia Wan to visit one of our day schools. After a 
walk of ton fi, or a title more than three miles, along 
narrow bridle paths about « foot or sighteen inches 
Wido, across limestemo hills prettily clad with grass 
and toes shooting into life at the eall of spring, T 
cate to tho village. There Is no street, bat a bunch 
of sun-dried mud brick huts huddled together. with 
4 miscallanoous collection of sheds. At one end of 
the village is a whitewashed brick shrine to some 
local deity or patron of rice fields, and in front of or 
close to each hut ix a dirty pool af filth and groou 
ataguant water, with varying degrees of obnoxious 
atenches, Mou, women, children, fowls, pigs, buf- 
faloes, and dogs jostle each otter in the open spaces, 
and each seems to respect the other's rights. 

Almost the first hut you come to is te Methodist 
schoolhouse, As to its oxterior it differs In no re 
spect from Its neighbors; Inside there are tables, 
ancientedirty, nnd.in, differont stages of decrepitude; 
ench table bas three or four stools, all supplied by 
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‘tho students. At the end of this mud floor, uncellod 
room, whose raftera are black with smoke and ago, 
and in whose fourteen by twenty-two. feet space 
‘there Is but little unoccupied, are the teacher's table 
snd stool, or apology for a chair, On the table one 
finds a pile of books and papera, which are covered 
with dost snd dirt, and which aro attor strangers to 
anything In tho shape of a duster, 


CHINESE BOYS IN SCHOOL. 


When [ examine the scholars I take the teacher's 
chalr, and am careful not to take away on my coat 
sleeves more of this anciont dust und dirt than ts 
absolutely necessary. On this occasion I find that 
‘the teacher is away, having been invited to a friend's 
house to ent rice. Of course these boys did what all 
‘other boys would do when the master was away— 
they were away too, My approach, eapied across the 
field and quickly announced, brought four or five 
panting boys to their stools and a few villagers to 
explain the absence of the teacher. I stay a minute 
‘or two to speak a few words about Christ vo those 
wssembled, avd leaving a message for the teacher 
thas I will come again in a day or two, hurry on to 
the next villago and school, a little distance away, 
‘nd the ninotoon scholars lave ® few more days! 
grace to study before the foroign mixsionary puts fn 
‘snother appearance, 

Arrived at Tsi Kia Fan, the same scenes presont 
themselves, only here I find the teachor and scholars 
at work, All the village crawds into the room, and 
when there Is no more standing space the others 
who wore lato crowd around the door, and eagerly 
watch and Jisten to all that gors.on, ‘The name of 
ach boy Is called, and he comes forward, and stand. — 
tog with his back to 


sings out the characters he 


thom up) before me, and questioned them as to the 
meaniug of what they had momorized. In this, as I 
expected, they fulled, largoly because the teacher is 
incompetent to explain. I go carofully over somo of 
‘the ground recited, and instruct the boys ns far aa por- 
alble, and with them all the rillagera who are stand- 
ing by listening—thus killing two birds with one 
atone. 

‘Out of one af the sentences grew a talk on idols, 
This proved to be interesting, and immediately en- 
gaged tle attention of the children, who were ahy, 
and all the grown-up folks as well. T wont through 
the various members of the idol’s body, head, bands, 
eyes, feet, and so on, and asked them in each case 
of what ase they were to the idol, and they replied, 
“Of no use.” Then T compared these same members 
of their own bodies, and the tongues of the youngsters 
were onloosed, Yes, of course, they were useful— 
for instance, the mouth, I asked, “ Hare you any ure 
for Ut?" One replied it was used to study with, 
another to eat rice, another to drink tea, another to 
talk, and so on, Then the hands—one boy who had 
not spoken before suggested “to study with; ” this 
was rather weak, and provoked a amile, bat another, 
now interested, said “to write charactors with,’ 
They seemed to stop short bere when n scholar of 
riper years, an old man at the back of the room, sug 
seated, “to tip tho bowl with,” that fi, preparatory 
to pushing the rice with chop sticks into the mouth. 
‘The crowd laughed at this, and were pleased; and 
so wo went on through the list. . 

At length I showed them that they were of more 
power than the idol, to which they agreed, and when 
T asked if idols were true or false there waa quite u 
chorus of voices testifying that thoy were falve. 
From this I led them on to talk of the true God and 
his Son Christ Jesus, and, addressing myself to bors: 
and villagers, I urged them all to aceopt Jesus as 
thelr Saviour, and worship only him, 

At the close of the address J explained for a mo- 
mont what prayer was, and thou standing up and 
taking off my hat, with closed eyes and bent head, in 
tho presence of the wondering crowd, implored God 
to bless and teach and save them, Then the boys 
and teacher joined with me in repeating the Lord's 
Prayer. With this my visit closed, and £ left them, 
with low bows and friendly salutations, to return to 
my temporary home at Han Kis Lin, somo sixty fi 
from Kiu-Kiang. 

I had not gone very fur before the bright, cloar 
sky became overcast, and distant rumblings por- 
vonded a thunderstorm. For an hour it gradually 
worked to a head, and then the sky being pitch black, 
the lightnings flashed and the thunders rolled with 
‘tremendous volleys, crashing overhoad and echoing 
and reechoing among the hills, and ever adding to 
the volume of {ts sound. As I approached my home 

in the center of the storm, and the 
# striking (he ground and the breasts of 
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‘the hills all around us; one flash entered the ground grateful to God that I had escaped such a fate. T 


800 for myself. I toon 


declared that the man bad boon killed by a dovil, 
‘This gave me a chance to say briefly what had really 
killed tho man, 

‘They all declared (such fs the universal Chincsc 
belief) that the man had been killed because of somo 
crime, Some asked me if could raise him from the 
dead, and others if { knew what crime had led to 
this swift punishment, I pointed out the error of 
this boliof, and said it was not possible that he was a 
Sinner more than all the rest of ng, and that any of 
us or any animal being tu that place at that time 
would undoubtedly have perished fn like mannor, 1 
could not holp being reminded of Christ and his ref- 
erence toa similar erronoous beliof on the part of 
the Jows, mentioned in Lake 12, 2-6, where tho na- 
ves evidently believed sudden death had come as 
swift punishment for sin, 

Talking afterward in the guest room, I had diffi- 
culty in persuading people that thelr belief in tho 
aubjoct was wrong, Soon an old man told, with all 
the details, the fact ofa cow having beon killed by 
tho lightning near this place some years ago. I im- 
modiatoly inmned to him, and politely asked him, 
without a shadow of a smile on my face, “Has ‘the 
old mun of the family * found out what was tho sin 
of the cow?" ‘This was exactly the question put to 
me in reference to the man. For s moment there 
was silence, and then they broke into  rour of 
loughter—they saw the point, 

People took this sudden and awful death most 
carelessly, and joked over it ina most hardened way. 
Iwas greatly shocked by thia procedure, and rebuked 
many. It especially grated upon my feelings, for the 
whole case had saddened me, and made me feel most 


remembered how near to mo the lightningy had 
flashed, and in what donger I bad been myself. Soon 
the storm came up again, and it was dark before T 
got back, 

‘At 8 o'clock In the evoning, after enpper, I con- 
ducted tho usual service in the guest room. [t was 
{fall to overflowing, and T again apoke of the provi- 
dence of God, and referred to the event of the day 
which was in the minds of us all. And an I talked 
the thunders rolled and the lightnings flashed inces- 
santly, adding, it soomed, emphasis to my words. 


worn ont with the toils and anxictios of the light, 
committing ourselves to the care of “Him who mever 
slumbers nor sleeps.” 








Habits and Beliefa of the Eskimos 

‘Lams, hunting and fishing tacklo, and a few cook~ 
ing utensils form the whole of an Eskimo’s posses- 
sions; thelr lamps are mostly shallow earthenware 
dishes hollowed ont on one side with dried moss for 
a wick, and fod with oll. The lamp servos the 
purpose of lighting and warming, for the Eskin 
‘bora no wood fires, except out of doors in summer. 
‘Their fow pots and pans used formerly to be all 
earthenware, but nowadays they are supplied with 
fron and copper vessels by the Europeans. Tho nat- 
ve weapons and boats admit of no improvement. 
‘They are the result of generations of labor, and have 
attained to absolute perfection. The kayat is a 
‘beautiful little canoe, consisting of & framework of 
wood, covered with hide, It is pointed bow and 
storn and decked, except for the manhole in the mid- 
dle, It is very light, and if well managed vory eafe, 
capable of going long distances in a heavy sea, with 
litle exertion Wo the rower. The oumfak is a larger 
boat, also made of hide, calcnlated to carry a num- 
‘ber of persons, and a heavy freight, The construc: 
tion of these boats and of the harpoons, bows, spears, 
otc,, is extremely ingenious, 
ral atyles of building exist among the Eakimos. 
The snow huts are merely circular erections, easily 
built, and containing no interior fittings but a snow 
bench, covered with hides, Such a hat is easily 
completed in two or three hours, and one needle 
covers the cost of erection. The commonest form of 
Kakimo house, however, is about six feet high and 
twelvo wide, the walls are of large stones and turf, 
the roof thatched with brushwood, filled in with clods 
ofearth, Thelength varies from twenty to elghty feet, 
according to the number of the families that inhabit 
it. The roof is supported on pillars, which divide the 
house into compartments. A bed six feet wide and 
two high runs the whole length of the wall. Hides 
stretching cross it from euch pillar mark cach fam- 
ily’s portion, Here the inhabitants sleop all togethor 
by night, and ait by day; the husband on the edge 
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AN ESKIMO FAMILY. 


with bis logs dangling, and the wife crouching behind, 
By each pillar ix a separate family hearth, built of fat 
stones, over which are hung two lamps—with a 
wooden dish to catch the dripping oil. One lange pot 
to-ench hearth suffices for cooking purposes, 

Tn winter time, when all the lamps are alight, and 
the hut crowded, the heat ia almost intolerable, e- 
pecially as there is no outlet for the ritiated vapor, 
except the long low tunnel, which serres as a door. 
The windows being covered by fish ekins admit light, 
bot no air, Men and women have to strip off their 
clothes in this atmosphere, and wear only short 
breeches, the women’s being very prettily trimmed 
with feathers 
by the sinell of half taunod loatlier, and half cooked 
patrid meat, bot Eskimos find it delicious, and object 
to what wo call awoot scouts, One old woman being 
mado to swell layondor water snoczed violently, and 
called it “ mamaitpok" (very unpleasant). 

‘The Eskimos have no domostic animals excopt the 
doga who draw thelr sledges. They are like the Lap- 
land dogs, having sharp noses, thick coats, and bushy 
tailé; like thelr Samoyede relatives they cannot bark. 
One who was brought to Europe as a puppy tried 
hard to bark like the dogs he nssociated with, but 








Europeans are driven out of these huts. 


failed to do more than howl dixmally. ‘They are 
trainod exclusively for sledge work. ‘The team cou- 
sists of six or cight harnessed abreust; the driver 
uses a short-hundled whip with = long Insh, which 
can deal terrible blows, when akillfally used. The 
lending dog keeps the others up to their work, and 
will punish a lazy one severely. In summer the poor 
boasts are tumed out to shift for themselves, bit in 
winter they are well fed and cared for, When the snow 
is frozen hard, the Eskimos protect their dogs’ fer 
from the sharp ridges by putting them in little bags. 

‘The Eskimos are a heediess race, and 80 soon us 
they have aufficient food and no occasion to hunt, 
they give themselres up to good cheer and the plese 
ures of society. They pay each other visita, chatter 
morning, nooo, and night, and arrange balls, carouses, 
and athletic sporta, At theso parties they retail the 
atest scandals and discuss tho affairs of the nation, 
Dut groteaque dances and songs are the chief divor- 
sion, Eskimos have no musical fostrument but the 
drum, oF rather tambourine, but thoy hare good 
voices, and easily pick up European tunes, for which 
they compose wonda, usually satires, on current 
events, or improvisations fn praise of thelr own hunt- 
ing exploits, 
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Tfone man has a gradge againet another he com. 
poses a song about his injuries, which he performs at 
one of these festivals. The dofendant must then 
roply In another gong, after whiel the audience pro- 
nounce sentence, and the parties are reconciled. An 
entertainment of this kind lasts all night. As soon 
as one mitive has done dancing and singing another 
takes the drum and tries to outdo him, and tiey 
amuse themselves with such zeal, shat they ofien 
remain eight or ten days without sleep. Though 
they have little conscience in the matter, the Kekimos 
generally behave decently at theee festivals and in 
thelr houses, because, they say, “The missionaries 
miake such « fuss about it” 

The Eskimos have no special marriage ceremony, 
except that the bride must be carried off by craft or 

violence. Tho bridegroom either performs 
this feat himaelf, or gots a friend to do it for him. 
‘The match is usually arranged by the parents before- 
and, often while the pair are still childron, Etiquette 
‘requires the bride to geta few knocks and rents in 
her garments. Sho must also appear for somo time 
with disheveled hair, a8 if mournful and weary of 
life, and make several attempts to escape, 

‘Tho Eskimos arc buried in their best array. Beside 
‘the corpse is lald all the dead person is supposed to 
‘need in the next world, A man has his spear, bow 
and arrows; a woman, needles and thrend, a leather 
scraper, and a bucket; a child, its toys, and n dog's 
head to guide it beyond the grave. Some tombs cou- 
tain torches and models of Aayaks, In one I found 
several rasty nails, probably the dead man's greatost 
(reagures; in another several pairs of wooden snow 
spootacles—tho deceased had doubtless wenk oyes, 
and was afraid of the dazzling snowfields in the re- 
gions of the blest. The grave is usually a simple 
ditch, surmounted by & cairn of stones. 

Several Eskimo custo, their mode of burial os- 
pecially, indicate » vague conception of a future life, 
Tn the noxt world, they think, the brave hunter will 
Jead life analogous to that he lived on earth; only 
le will have less hardships to endure, and will find 
seal’s flesh, nnd other delieacios in abundance, 

‘Though not on the whole a superstitious people, 
Eskimos ore apt to attribute their misfortunes to the 
* Tiiscetook,!" a8 they call witcles, and many a poor 
old crone has suffered in consequence, ‘Thoy have 
neither temples, shrines, nor idola, but the amulets 
they began by treating as toys and ornaments would 
probably liave becomo fetiches, and certain of thoir 
usages religious ceremonies, had it not been for the 
missionaries’ intervention, One of their superatiti 
is that they believe tho whale huater will fail unless 
he puts on his best clothes, because whales like to be 
respected and detest the sight of dirty people. An 
amulet is fixed in the bow of the kayak, and a haro’s 
claw tied to the harpoon. Meanwhile the women at 
home wash themselves, put out the lamps, and wait 
in silence, 
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How to Make the Monthly Qonoert Interesting 
and Helpfal. 
‘BY ARTHUR T. PURRSON, DD, 


Oxx of the moat perplexing problems that lias to 
be confronted by a minister of the Gospel is that of 
making interesting what ia known oa the Monthly 
Concert, The instinctive conviction and feeling 
linve always been that this sacred hour of united 
prayer for missions will bo effective only as it is first 
attractive, Various expedionts, suggested oither by 
wants known to oxist, by one's own reflections, or 
by the experience of other and wiser men, lave been 
successful, though not always successfully tried, and 
the great problem still waite a perfect, not to say 
final, solution. 

Our sense of the importance of tho queation grows 
with the impression, which Is both radical and in« 
cradicable, that the ritality of the Church may be 
measured by its interest in the evangelization of tho 
world; althongh, judged by such a standard, vitality 
must in some of our churches be at a very low ebb, 
while others have but the name of living and are 
practically dead. ‘Tho present paper is prompted by 
the hope that we may be nble to kindle on the altars 
of the missionary meeting a brighter, warmer, and 
‘more pervasive flame; and if we shall not be able to 
throw touch light upon the matter, we may hope to 
provoke discussion, and #0 draw out suggestions from 
otbers, 

The writer became persunded, at an early stage of 
his ministerial life, that the fundamental difficulty 
Jay in his own lack of intelligent and absorbing in- 
terest in the missionary work. He folt himself to be 
poor in his knowledge of missionary biography and 
history, and set himgelf to gather now fhets through 
the study of missions, their triala and thelr triumpha, 
He thos begun to see more clearly, on the one hand, 
the awful spiritual destitution of the world, and, on 
‘the other hand, the perfect ndaptation of the Gospel 
‘of grace to human need. He begun also to feel more 
and more his own previous ignorance and lamentable 
Indifference, while the conviction took deep root that 
the interest and zoal of n congregation, as to the 
universal proclamation of the Gospel, eannot ordi: 
narily be expected to rise much above the level of 
‘the pastor's. 

It is now more than twenty-five years ago since 
this careful, prayerful, and systematic study of the 
history, logic, and philosophy of missions was ear- 
nestly undertaken, that the writer might be fitted to 
lead his own poople into greater activity und greater 
generosity. Perhaps it may be well to indicate tho 
steps by which were attained such measures of 
success as were actually reached in awakening in- 
terost, arousing activity, and stimulating largergifis, 

‘The frst step was to give a series of lectures on 
certain prominent fields where missionary labor had 
proven the fitness of the Gospel to cope both with 
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forms of heathen and j 


medaniam, paganism, Brahmaniam, 

fetichiam, etc., und compared with Christianity, 
Glimpses of the past and present condition of each 

ofthe heathon nations were given, and the aim wns 


stitute the resistloss logic of missions and the over- 
whelming argumont for a higher devotion to a 
world's enlightenment, 

No man can study these subjects without his own 
qissionary spirit burning with a fervor and an ardor 
before unknown; and there must be very little sym- 
pathy between him and his people if unmistakable 
signs do not follow of their increasing interest in 
these great subjects. This method of fanning the 
flames by missionary lectures will probably prove too 
Iaborjous to be long continued without too auch ex- 
haustion. Ordinary pulpit and parish work will 
scarce permit of this additional labor of preparation ; 
and if the impression is to be deep and lasting, the 
people must be incited to go out into the field of 
facts and glean the knowledge for themselves of 
what is taking place in the wide world. 

So othor plans were successively tried, all of 
which were for a time successful and helpful, but 
each in turn seemed to reach the limit of its useful- 
noas. Ono of the beat was that which divided up 
the fleld of the world into sections, assigning each 
division to some one or more persons, whose work 
should bo to watch and report montlily all develop- 
ments in their portion of the wide field. To find o 
corps of fcllow-workers sufficiently numerous, 
thorough, and persevering to insure prompt returns, 
‘especially after the scheme had lost the charm of 


Tn order toa proper sense of the importance o! 
subject which fs to be considered at the comi 
monthly concert, the field should be mapped out 
ndvance, and tho topics relating to it should 
assigned the month previous, 

For example, supposo December Is sct ny 


needed & plain map of the country, and this should be 
drawn by some member of the 

‘Tt need not enter much into details, and need be 
little more than sn outline map, presenting tie 
mountain system and river system, the main cities, 
and especially missionary stations, etc. 

Thon brief reporta should be prevonted on such 
topics asthe following: 

1. The population and physical features of the 
country. 

2. Its migsion,centers and their work. 

‘&. Its educational institutions. 

4. Its Protestant mission press. 

5. Importance of the field as related to other 
Held. 

6, The condition of its women and children, 

1. Its relatious to our Lord's porsonal curthly life, 

Tn my own experience this was a great step for- 
ward, though it was my first experiment in this 
direction. A beautiful map, made of ordinary map- 
paper, about four by six feet, was hung on the wall, 
and the desirad reports wore furnished by gentlemen 
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10, Women’s work for women. 

‘1, Educational of missions, 

12, The marked events of the previous year. 

Two of thes subjects were treated by ladios, We 
continued thix plan until we had a full set of home 
made maps of various mission fielda; and each field 
‘had been in thir considered more than once, Even 
should such a plan give way in turn to others, none 
of the labor is lost and none of the good accomplished 
can be undone; and though there may be some 
better scheme, this plan impressed me as having hit 
the right prineiple and needing only to be wrought 
out into a more perfect system. 

‘The principle which les at the bottom of it is that 
‘personal investigation ée the souree of alt deep and per- 
‘manent impression. Whatever prompts the individual 
‘study of such themes as cluster about the missionary 
enterprises of the Cliurel: helps believers to pray and 
Jeads them to give. 

‘We shall often bo discouraged, because in trying 
to work up an interest in missions we find we have 
so mnch eride material. Time, pnins, and patience 
are needed for every harvest that is worth reaping, 
‘but if we faint not, in duo season we shall reap, It 
was nearly ten years after the fallow ground was 
broken up in my own congregation, and the seed was 
sown, that the growth of missionary zeal seemed to 
have reached the blade; the full corn was yet to 
come. But when the pastorate of that church was 
first asumed there was not one missionary organiza 
on or regular missionary meeting in that congrega- 
tion, and yet ten yoars later there were five 
missionary bands, amovg them a young Indies’ 
society supporting a missionary ; and a young men's 
socivty, at that time the only one in the world which 
supported # missionary in the foreign field. ‘The in- 

he 


provide larger gifts and to week to multiply mission- 

ary forces. Self-doniat will bp incited, and oftentimes 
‘a consecration of mombers of the congregation to the 
work will naturally follow, ‘The church that has one 
ible tle bial! no! to have two, or three, 
or even more, 

For ontsclyves wo pate regret Unat there has 
been so conspicuous « decline in the interest and 
attendance which characterize the monthly concert, 
the observance of which is venerable, dating back at 
least to 1784; and to its obsorrance may be traced 
the entire developments of missionary interest in the 
present contury, 

It is now more than a century since in England 
and in Scotland stated seasons of special and united 
supplication began to be kept with reference to the 
effusion of tho Holy Spirit upou the whole human 
race. The contagion of this high and holy en- 
thusiasm spread from Groat Beitain into America. 
Jounthan Edwards in 1747 had published his tract, 
“An Humble Attempt to Promote Visible Union 
among Disciples, in Prayer for a Speedy Etfusion of 
the Spirit upon the Whole Habitable Globe.” A 
similar pamphlet had been published by the North- 
amptonshire Association forty years after in England. 
‘Then about the time that the American Board began 
its noble career, the first Monday evening of each 
month began to be set apart as the time for 
season of united prayer. Tn & few churchos tt ia 
even now maintained, in others it has fallen into 
neglect, and in too many it has never bad any ob- 
Servance. 

‘The importance of its revival throughout the 
churches and its regular and uniform observance can 
scarcely be overestimated in view of the great im- 
portance of missions. 

particular time for joint prayer for 


for discussing themes, rehearsing facts, and preseus- 
ing intelligence connected with the condition of the 
world and the advance of Christ's kingdom, must be 
alue as an educator, contributing two 

‘onlarged information; as a 

*, opening up to us the profound deptha of 

1, and spiritual degradation; as 


the observance of the monthly con- 
impracticable; but ifthe first regular 
ting of each month might be set apart to 


~ Te ls worth trying by 
have no missionary 
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‘Who Will Send.a Substitute? 
‘BY REY. W, WL HOLLISTER, 


‘Ty the days of tho civil war in America there 
were many who could not go to " the front." Lack- 
ing nothing in patrlotiem, In valor, or the spirit of 
sicrifice, circumstances beyond thelr coutrol kept 
them back. Age, varied forms of physical inability, 
duty to others, laid on not a few that heaviest among 
‘crossog, the duty of standing by while others rushed 
to the oonflict for right, 

Some not more patriotic, but possibly more 
thoughtful, studious, and businesslike in overcoming 
difficulties, sought out strong and brave young men 
to go as their substitutes In their stead the sub- 
stitutes became soldiers, and endured hardships in 
camp, on battlefields, and in prisons. All the terrible 
‘experiences of war wore by them borne for others. 

‘Wo of this generation can judge but very impor- 
tectly of the experiences of hearts that in manhood’s 
prime and mature years throbbed and swelled with 
alternate joy and sorrow during ‘the sixties,” 
Praise God for the heroism of those days and for all 
that heroism has made possible and actual. 

Man will never know how much this world owes 
to those thoughtful, businesslike, obstacle-overeom- 
lng heroes who, while far away, shared in the clash 
of battle and helped compel a victory. Aro “calle to 
the front” a thing wholly of the past? Ia there not 
now a sounding trump, a call to armed conflict? 
How Lincoln's proclamations thrilled the hearta of 
millions! A greater than Lincoln now proclaims His 
desire to give us the hoathen for our inheritance, 

Tndia will soon number threo hundred million, 
Whom arong these shall we count outside of God's 
promiaos? We canuot be satistied to leave out one, 
‘The numbers now in the fold shout aloud for Joy as 
othor thousands and ton thousands come seeking ad- 
mission to the privileges and followship of the 
Chureh of Chriet What fow have conceived pos- 
sible for yet many years, has already come to pasa 
Tn whole provinces of this caste-afflicted land, mis- 
sionaries who have hitherto spent weary years 


sooking willing ears for God's message must now 


close their ears temporarily to the cry of many 

pleading with them to “come and make us Chris- 
tans,” 

Have tollers among the “henthen ut home" been 


Chicago, New York, or San Francisec 
upon hia people the necessit; s 
ig higiwnys and hedges for 
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hore a substitute? While it would be 
ignoble to stifle a call to personal duty and provide 
‘w substitute that the sender might enjoy more of 
ease and comfort, there are many to whom # chance 
to provide n substitute will be an ineatimable 


Priviloge. 

voice within prompt you, and do God's 
gifts to you warrant you in doing this? It may be 
done for one year, or many yours The expense may 
vary from the support of an tneultured paator- 
teacher, who pet may accomplish much for artes, 
up to the support of # single or married man from 
America. A student in our schools may bo chosen, 
named, educated, and fitted for the Mastor’s service, 
Our secrotaries in New York or any missionary in 
the field will count ita privilege to help you into this 
cloge, inspiring, and enduring touch with ovr work, 

Tam persuaded this will come to the eye of some 
whore hearts have sorrowed much because they can 
never come to India, Come now in the person of 
another, Who will for a definite term of years sac- 
rifice ax many comforts, blessings, and privileges, 
physically, socially, and floancially, ax they would ex- 
pect to sacrifice if in Todin, that they may support a 
substitute in the field ? 

Calling thus to action, it in fitting that T pave 
somewhat the way toaction. Among my acquaint- 
‘ances is a consecrated local preacher of our church. 
About forty-five yoars of age, well educated, for- 
merly principal of a high school, excelling in his 
knowledge of Canarese and fluent In itsuse, Five 
missionaries who have large personal knowledge of 
his fitneas for the work desire that the way should 
be opened for him to devote all hia tive to the 
Master's serviow. Boing a man of family Ave hundred 
dollars would be necessary for his support, aud this 
amount is only made saMicient by the fact that his 
service to the government entitles him to a pension, 
‘Who will come forward and secure his services to 
‘our work for several years * 

‘Within call is a atudent who gave up one fourth 
of his salary a8 a good carpenter and now lives on 
two dollars a woek that he may prepare to preach 
Christ, Bright, teachable, sweet spirited, faithful, he 
will honor the porson who secures him ax a sub. 
stitute, Athand are many promising men, Some 
are in tho ministry, some now preparing for it, ‘Ten 
dollars a year will board a promising lad in our 
boarding school. Some will prefer to support boys: 
othors men of little experience, because of inability 
to pay salaries of better qualified workers Some 


will gladly pay salaries of men whose training ix 


: = they can correspond with them. Some, and we 


,, will want all Indin dotued with workers, 

me more in each of the many Innguages spoken 
supported by them as stewards of God. Can I 

in such plans? Whatsoever He saith nnto 
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Faith and Census of Some American Churches 
_ We have received from the United States Census 
‘Office in Washington the following, prepared by 
Heory K. Curroll, LL.D; 

Tuy FReewr, Barista. 


‘Too first church of this denomination was organ- 
‘ved by Benjamin Randall in New Durham, N. H., 
4n 1780. He was at first a 
Changing his views on the subject of baptiem, he 
became a Baptist; but he did not adhere to tho 
“Calvinistic doctrines of predestination, election, 
Nmiked atonement, and the final perseverance of the 
saints, as generally held at that time in that denomi- 
nation, He was therefore adjudged unsound, and 
fellowship was withdrawn from him by the Baptists, 
‘This. was in 1779. In 1780 he was ordained by two 
Baptist ministers who aympathized with his doo- 
irinul views, and in the same year the first Froowill 
‘st church was organized, as alroady stated, 
‘This chureh and others of like faith which sprung up 
in New England were simply called Bapust churches. 
At the close of the century the distinctive word 
“Freewill” was adopted, members having been 
popularly designated “* Freawillers,” in allusion to the 
doctrine held concerning the freedom of the will. 
The churches multiplied, As the ond of the tirat 
year there were 5, at the close of the first decate 18, 
and at the close of the first half century 450, with 
21,000 members, Tho denomination was’ gradually 
extended beyond the bounds of New England into 
tho West. Its strong sntislayory sentiment prevented 
its advance into the South. In 1835 the General 
Conference, speaking for the whole Church, took a 
pronounced position agningt slavery. Tu 1841 the 











Froo Communion Baptists, of New York, usted with 
the Freewill Baptists, ndding 65 churches and 2,500 
members. The body lost several thousand members, 
however, by the Adventist movement and by local 
It had 60,000 in 1845, but in 1857 thie 
Ite 


divisions. 
number had been reduced to less than 49,000, 
numbers also declined during the war, many of 
mipisters and members going into the army. By 1870 
it had recovered from all its losses, reporting 60,000 
mombers wx returned in 1845, A fact deserving 
mention is that women begun to labor ws preachers 
among the churches as early as 1791, They ure not 
debarred from ordination. 

The principles of doctrine and practice held by the 


Freewill Boptists are embodied in a “ Treatise,’ 






ordered by the General Conference in 1832 and pub- 
Jithed in 1834, and since revived. ‘Tho doctrinal 
chapters, twenty-one in number, declare (to give 
tho'r more distinetive atatements) that though man 
“cannot in hia fallen state become tho chit | of God by 
natural goodness and works of his own, redemption 
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aid regeneration”are freely provided for him The 
“call of the Gospel is cooxtensive with the atone- 
‘ment to all men,” so that salvation fs "equally pos 
sid’e to alk” Tho * regenerate” are ‘*! 
infirmity and manifold temptations” in "danger of 
falling.” and “ought therefore to watch and pray, 
lest they make shipwreck of faith.” ‘bap 
tism is immersion, and participation in the Lord’s Sap- 
por {+ the “privilege and duty of all who havo spiris- 
ual union with Christ," and “no man has a right to 
forbid those tokens to the least of his disciples." The 
donomination has always advocated open communion, 
a8 expressed in the foregoing sentence, in opposition 
to close communion, which is the rule among the 
Regular Baptists, In the bri:f articles of faith pro 
vided for churches the “human will” is declared to 
be “ froo and solf-dotermined, having power to yield 
to gracious influences and live, or resist them and 
perish; "and the doctrine of election is described, not 
ag. an “unconditional decree,” fixing the future state 
of man, but simply as God's determination “from the 
boginning to save all who should comply with the 
conditions of salvation.” 

‘The Freewill Baptists have quarterly and yearly 
Conferences, and » General Conference meeting once 
in two years. The Quarterly Conference consiats of 
delegates reprosenting a numbor of churches. Tt ine 
quires into the condition of the churche: and is em- 
powered to advise, admonish, or withdraw fellowship 
from them. It may not, however, “deprive a ohurch 
‘of its independent form of government nor its right 
to discipline its members, nor labor with individual 
members of churches us such; it may only deal 
with the churches as churches, Tho yoarly meet 
ing i# composed of delegates eloctod by quarterly 
meetings. It ocoupies the same relation to quarterly 
moetings 08 quarterly meetings do to the churches. 
‘The Genoral Conference, which is charged with the 
care of the general interests of the denomination, is 
composed of delegates from tho yearly mootings. It 
NY discipline yearly meetings, but not quarterly 
etings or churches. Tt ix expressly forbidden to 
revorse or change the decisions of any of the aubor- 
dinate bodies. Those desiring to become ministers 
are licensed for a year by tho quarterly meeting 
and ordained by a council of the meoting. Each 
church, besides its pastor, clerk, and troasuror, has & 
board of dencons, who assist at baptism and the 
Lord s Supper, which is observed monthly, have the 
cure of the poor, and conduct religions mostings in 
the absence of the pastor. 

‘The denomination has 51 yearly meotings (rome 
are called associations), with 1,586 organizations, 
1,225 edifices, valued nt $3,115,642, and 987,898 
communicants It is represented in 38°States, chiefly 
Northern and Western. It is strongest in New Rng- 





land, whore it originated, In Maine there are 16,294 
members. This is the banner State of the denomi- 
nation. 

‘The average senting enpacity of the churches is 
Sealab Na cvoaee nies ato 
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Tae OLD OnveR Brerarex, oR DuNKARDS, 

This is one of the three branches into which tho 
Dunkards were divided in 1882-1883. ‘The statistics 
of the other bodies wore given in Bullotin No, 131, 
‘The Old Order Brethren adhere more strictly to the 
prineiple of nonconformity to the world than elther of 
the other bodies, They oppose as innovations imer 
practices which are n 
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census agunt. So ordered and provided for in the: 
of Elders A. Flory, it. D, Davy, R Hoover, and a number of 


‘Tho following tabie, however, represents them quite 


fices, with a seating capacity of 26,750, and valued 
at $30,770, and 4,411 communicants They are 
strongest in Ohio, The average capacity of 
their edifices is 408, and tho average value $1,279. 
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‘Tae Crristiax Missionauy Associatiox, 

‘This association represents, in Christian work 
in Kentucky, a number of churches, without name, 
without creed, and without any ecclesiastical system. 
Kach church is entirely independent. The churches 
claim to bo unsectarian. The first was organized in 
Borea by Mr, John G. Fee. The doctrines preached 
are those common to evangelical Christianity. Im- 
morsion is hold to be the prvper- form of baptism, 
ut is not insisted upon, 


Communteants or 
members, 
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ranch are popularly known 
Congregations of them 
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organization was formed in Philadelphia ln November, 
1888, Thoy beliove that God is pledged, through the 
mouth of the prophets, to the flual restitution of all 
‘things, They expect to seo the kingdom of God 
eatablishod on oarth, with Christ as King of kings, 
the saints being asaociated with Jiim in the govern- 
‘ment of the world, They belleve that Inraol will be 
reorganized ax # nation in the Holy Land, that the 
dead will have o literal resurrection, the righteous to 
receive the blessings of immortality and the wicked 
to be destroyed, nnd that eternal life comes ouly 
through Christ. They hold that of the 
Gospel, repentance, immersion in the name of Christ 
for the remission of sins, wre conditions to forgiveness. 
of sing, and that a holy life is essential to salvation, 
‘Thoy have churches in Arkansas, Californis, Dols- 
ware, Florida, Ilinois, Indiana, Towa, Kansws, 
Touisiann, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Now Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Peaneylvania, South Dakota, Washington, 
Weat Virginia, and Wisconsin, The churches aro 
associated in District Conferences, and there is also a 
General Conference. Each congrogation selects an 
elder, or elders, and a deacon. The officers are a 
president, 4 secretary, and a treasurer, The elder 
‘serves as prosidont and looks after the welfare of 
the members, Ministers receive certificates from 
the State and also the General Conference. 
+ The average seating capacity of their church 
‘edifices is 253, and the average value $1,549, 
Starr ny Strares. 
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Churches and Sovieties. 


Methodist Episcopal Church in Michigan, but soon 
Joft it and became a disciple of Mra. Bockman, who 
before her death, which occurred in 1883, declared 
herself the “ spiritual mother of Christ in the second 
coming.” and pronounced Schweinfurth the “Messiah 
of the New Dispensation." He accordingly became 

‘the acknowledged head of lier followers, and removed 
the headquarters of the sect from Byron, nine miles 
trom Rockford, Ill. to the Weldon farm, six miles 
from Rockford, changing the numeof the body to the 
Church Triumphant, A large frame house, called 
“ Mount Zion or" Heaven," is occupied by Sehwein- 
furth and a somber of his disciples, There ere alto 
other companies, cach of which ie presided aver by 
an “apostle,” who reads weakly the sermon pre- 
viously delivered by Schweinfurth at Mount Zion. 
‘There are no rites, ceremonies, or forms of worship. 
‘Pho single condition of membership is recognition of 
Schweinfurth as the “Christ of the Second Coming” 
and discipleship. 

‘The Chureh Triumphant accepts the Bible as tho 
word of God, but denies the essential divinity of 
Christ. He was a more roan, but passed through an 
experience in which he was freed from the power 
and curao of sin, after which he received the Spirit 
of God and became divine, Schweinfurth does not 
claim to bo Jesus of Nazareth, but to have received 
the same «pirit and to be equal to him. He claims 
to bo sinless, to perform miracles, and to be able to 
bestow the spirit on whomsoover he chooses. Ho 
nlvo declares his power over sin, not only to save 
from its curse, but to save from its commission. 

‘There are in all 12 organiaations and 384 mombers, 
All the services are held iu private houses with ove 
exception, Mount Zion boing returned a8 & hall. 
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Canada, and Great Britain. No name was adopted 
for these societics until the civil war broke out, 
The members applied to the government to be re- 
liored from military duty in consequence of con 
scientlous zcruples, and finding it necessary tohave a 
distinctive name, that of Christadelphians, or 
Brothers of Christ, was adopted. 

‘The Christadelphians do not accept the doctrine of 
the Trinity, ‘They hold that Christ was Son of God 
and Son of man, manifesting divine power, wisdom, 
god goodness in working out man’s salvation and at- 
taining unto power and glory by lis resnrroction. 
He is the only medinm of salvation, The Holy 
Spirit is an efluonce of divine power. They believe 
in the natural mortality of the soul, and that eternal 
{ite {a only given by God to the righteous; that the 
dovil in the evil principle of human nature; that 
Christ will shortly come personally to the earth and 
set up the kingdom of God In place of human govern- 
ments; that this kingdom will be established in 
Canaan, where the twelve tribes of Israel will be 
gathered, and that nt the end of a thousand years 
judgment will be pronounced upon all, the just re- 
ceiving oternal life, the unjust eternal death. 

‘Phe Christadciphians practice immersion. They 
have no ordained ministers. Those who speak and 
conduet services are called “lecturing" or “serving” 
brethren. ‘Their meetings ure held in public halls or 
private houses. They have iu all.63 organizations, 
with 1277 mombers, who are scattered over 20 


‘States, 
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‘one shrine, the more frequented temples having 
several, $0 that a number of persona can perform the 
naual ceremony, each for himself, without being 
obliged to take turns, ‘Tho worshipera do not meet 
In a body, nor is any particular time set for devotions, 
‘When about to enter upon a new enterprise or to take 
a journey, or whon in doubt concerning any particus 
Jar course of action, the Chinese are careful to con- 
sult their gods and patron saints, Every worshiper 
provides himself with incense sticks, candles, and 
sacrificial papers, which aro generally to be had of 
attendants at small cost, Offerings of wine and meat 
are added on special occasions. The candles and in 
conse sticks are lighted and placed in their proper 
receptacles, If wine is used, it ix put in minute cups 
searcoly larger than thimbles, and these ure renged 
in a row before the shrine. The meut offerings may 
be roast chicken, ronat pig, or any other table luxury, 
When overything ls properly placed, the geuuflexions 
bogin and the requost ia presented. If the anawor 
required is a simplo affirmative or nogative, the 
worshiper drops a pair of lenticular pieces of wood on 
the floor, a number of times, and calculates the 
answer from the number of times ouch: face turns up. 
Another method of obtaining responses, particularly: 
when fuller responses are desired, is by shaking « 
‘box filled with numbered slips of bamboo, one of 
which will fall out, and then consulting a book cons 
taining numbered answers in Chinese rerse. 

‘The Snterior of Chinese temples ix often highly 
decorated, The walls and ceilings are hung with 
tablets having inscriptions in the Chinose character, 
and there are often rows of lanterns and embroidered 
silk umbreling, Fine wood carving is ulso to be 
seen, The decorations are the gifts of worshipers. 

Most Chinese tomplos ure free to all. No register 
is kept of mombers, Of the four templea in New 
York city, ono, Chung-wa-kung-saw, claims 7,000 
worshlpera; Chap-sing-tong, 700; Hok-san-kung- 
saw, 1,000; Lung-kong-kung-saw, 1,000, Chung- 
wa-kung-saw is an organization in which every 
Chinaman In New York is supposed to be interusted. 
Chap-aing-tong admits lnundrymen only, and the 
other temples ure supported by those who come from 
Hok-swn and Lung-kong respectively. A laundry 
tnan from the district of Hok-san may therefore be 
momber of three of the temples. For this resson no 
statistics of members can be given. 

Chinese temples are usually well supported. The 
revenues are derived largely from the privilege, sold 
at auction to the highest bidder, of walling the articles 
of worship, which every worshiper must have, Thus 
the privilege of selling for the Lung-kong-saw of San 
Francivco brought in 1890 $12,365.50, and that for 
tho How-wang-mew in the same city $3,96).60. 

According to the returns of population therv are 
107,475 Chinese in the United States, of whom 12,472 


“are in California, 9,640 in Oregon, 3,260 in Washing~ 


2,985, the next Inrgest number, in New 
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ae Churches and Societies. 
‘Tork. In view of the fact that one of the fuur temples tem is simost ideatical with that of the Methodist 
In New York city claims 1,000 worshipers, while Episcopal Chureh, except the prestoce of laymen in 
‘the whole State hat a Chiness population of less the Anncal Conference, the election of presiding 
than 2,000, there would seem to be s large di elders on the nomination of the presiding bishop, in- 
crepancy. If that one temple has 7,000 worshipers, stead of their appointment by the bishop alone, and 
the umber of visitors must be greater than the similar small divergencies. Its General Conference 
retident Chinese popalation. Doubles 7,000 is the meets quadrennially. Ike territory is divided into 
number that worabip in the temple in the coarse of seven districts, to each of which = bishop 
myeur. In other words, the same individal is is assigned by the General Conference. There ars in 
counted many times, A considerable number of the all 23 Annual Coafereaces, one of which is partly in 
‘Chinese are members of Christian churches. this country and partly in Canada There is also a 
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‘Tur Arucax Marnopisr Eriwcovat Ziox Cnurcn. 

A congregation of colored people, organized in 
New York city in 1296, was the nucleus of the Afri- 
on Zion Church, This con- 
grogation originated in a desire of colored members 
of the Methodist Bpixcopal Chareh to hold separate 
meetings In which they “might have an opportunity 
to exercise thelr spiritual gifts among themselves, 
tnd thereby be more useful to one another.” They 
built & chirch, which! was dedicated in 1800, the 
full name of the denomination subsequently organ- 
Jeod boing given to it. The church entered into wn 
Agreement in 1801 by which it was to rece:ve certain 
pastoral supervision from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It had preachers of its own, who supplied 
ita pulpit in part, In 1820 this arrangement wos 
torminated, and in the same year a union of colored 
churches in New York, Now Haven, Long Island, 
ond Philadelphia was formed and rules of government 
adopted, ‘Thus was tho African Mothodist Episcopal 
Zion Church formally organized, 

‘The fret Annual Conference was hold in 1821. It 
‘wan attended by 19 proachors, representing 6 churches 
and 1,426 membors, Next yoar James Varick was 
chosen superintendent of the denomination, whicl 
wns oxtended over tho States of tho North chiefly 
Until tho close of the civil war, whon it entored the 
South to organize many churches, 

Tn Its polity Jay roprosontation has long boot’ a 
prominont feature, Laymon are jn its Annual Con- 
foroncos na well as in its Genoral Conference, and 
there is no bar to tho ordination of women, Until 
1880 its superintendents, or bishops, were clocted for 
4 torm of four years. In that year tho term of office 
‘was made for lif or during good behavior. Its sys: 








missionary district in Africa. 

‘The Chureh is represented in 29 States. Tt is 
strongeat in North Carolins, where it bas 111,949 
communicants. Alabama comes next, with 79,231 
communicants; South Carolina third, with 45,880, 
and Florida fourth, with 14,791. There are in all 
1,104 organizations, 1,5873¢ church edifices, which 
Lave adcommodations for 565.577 worshipers, and 
are valued at $2,714,128, and 349,783 communicants, 
‘The average sesting capacity of the church edifices 
fs 356, and their average value $1,710. 
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Tue Covoned Meruopisr Kpiscoral CaUROI, 

‘Tho Colored Methodist Episcopal Church was ongan- 
{aod in 1870 of colored members and ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 

Boforo the lato civil war the Methodist Episcopal 
Churel), South, did a large evangelistle work among 
the Negroes, Bishop MeTyolre, of thnt body, im his 
History of Methodixm, says; “As a general rule, 


Cheerches and Societies. 


Negro slaves received the Gospel by Methodism from 
‘the same preachers in the same churches with their 
masters, the galleries or a portion of the body of the 
house being assigned to them. If n separnte build- 
ing was provided, the Negro corgregation was an 
xppendage to the white, the pastor usually premching 
once on Sunday for them, holding separnto official 
meetings with their leaders, exhorters, and preachers, 
tnd administering discipline and making return of 
members for the annual minutes.” For the Negroes 
on plantations, who were not privileged to attend 
organized churches, special missions were begun ns 
carly as 1829. In 1845, the year which marks the 
beginning of tho sepamte exintence of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, there were in the Southern 
Conference of Metlodism, according to Bishop 
MeTyeire, 124,000 members of the alave population, 
and in 1860 about 207,000, 

In 1866, after the opening of the South to Northern 
churebes had given the Negro members opportunity 
to join the African Methodist Episcopal, the African 
Methodlat Episcopal Zion, and other Methodist bodios, 
it was found that of the 207,742 colored members 
which the Church South had in 1860 only 78,742 re- 
mained, The Genoral Conference of 1866 authorized 
these colored membera, with their preachers, to bo 
organized Into separate congrogations and Annual 
Conferences, and the General Conference of 1870 ap- 
pointed two bishops to organize the colored confer- 


‘ences into a separate and tadependent Chureh, This 
‘was done in Docember, 1870, the new body taking the 
name “Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.” Ita 
rules limited the privilege of membership wo Negroes, 
‘The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church has the; 
same articles of religion, the same fordl'0f govern- 
ment, and tho same discipline as its parent body, Its 


bishops are elected for life, @ of them, Bishop L, 
H, Holscy, anys that for some years the body en- 
countered strong opposition from colored people be- 
cause of ite rolation to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, bat that this projudice has now almost 
‘entirely disappeared. He says a separate onganiza- 
tion was made nocessary by the change in tlie rola~ 
tion between master and slave, “The former, though 


tlons, foolings, and elements in bis algo jand social 
Mfe that characterized his for 
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sippi comes next, with 20,107 ; Tennessee third, with 
18,968, ond Alabama fourth, with 18,040, There are 
1,759 organizations, with 1,653{ church oditices, 
which are valued at $1,718,366, The avorago seat- 
‘ing capacity of each edifice is 428, and the average 
‘value $1,086, 

‘Susmtany BY Staves AXD TeRRITORTES. 





‘Tae CoxcreGationaL Meriopists, 

Dissatisfaction with certain features of the system 
of polity led a number of milalsters and members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to withdraw: 
and organize a body In which Jaymen should have 
an equal voles in Church governmont and local 
preachers should become pastors. The new Church 
‘was organized In Georgia In 1852, and called the 
Congregational Mothodist Church. ‘Tho first District 
Conference was formed the same year, A number 
of churchos in harmony with the principles of tle 
movement. were organized in Georgia, Mississippi, 
and other States of the South, to which it has been 
confined, In 2888 many of the churches and min- 
istora went over into the Congrogational denomina- 
tion, which appeared in the South after the war. 

‘the ayatom of the Congrogatioual Methodista is 
not purely congrogational. Tho local church has 
large powers, but apponls from its decisions may be 
taken to the District Conference, and thence to the 
‘Stato Conference, and also to the General Conference. 


‘Thoso bodies have likewise the power of censure or 


approval. The District Conference may “condemn 
opinions and practices contrary to the word of truth 


in the focal church and all the 
6 District Conference in composed of 
from the churcher, the State Confer- 














its church edifices i# 310, wnd the average value $278. 
Summary ny Staves, 
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Tue Nuw Coxouroariowat Morrnopisrs. 
‘This branch originated in Ware County, Georgia, 


in 1881, It was orgunized by members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, who were ag- 
grieved by a cortain action of a Quarterly Conference 
of that body, which action they rogardod as arbitrary, 
Tt hing the same doctrines and aubstantially the same 
practical system as tho Congrogational Mothodiat 
Church. A number of its churches united with the 
Congregational denomination In 1888, 

Thero are in all 24 organizations, 17 edifices, 
valued at $3,750, and 1,059 morabers, found chiefly 
in Georgia. Tho nverage seating capacity of the 
church edifices {s 294, and the avernge vuluc $214, 
Susatary ny States, 
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and umge. Tho only difference between the churches 
af the two bodies is that they are composed of white 
and colored persons, respectively. 
‘Thore are in all 9 organizations aad 319 communt- 
ta, 
io Summary ay States, 





‘As tho present bulletin completes the consus of 
tho seventeen members of the Mothodist family, there 
ig given hore a summary of the Methodist Churches, 
taken from the present and former bulleting. 
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(53,801), followed by the Churel: of England (62,377), 
Lutheran (24,207), Methodist (15,782), Congregational: 
(13,775), Presbyterian (11,128). ‘The success of the 
imigsions of the Methodist Kplscopal Church during 
Uo yoar 1892 and 1892 change the Methodist pori- 

tion from fourth to third. ‘Tho Methodists are io 
third in the number of the foreign ordained ageuta, 
the native ordained agents, and the native lay 
preachers. 
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MONTHLY MISSIONARY CONCERT.—UNITED STATES. 


‘Home Missions. 
‘BY REV. CHANLES HERK, D.D. 


‘Tux Church of Christ in this countey ts thoroughly 
committed to the work of Home Missions. 

1, For tho sake of Christian honor, 

‘The castern rim of our country was at the very 
first moment of occupation consecrated, nominally at 
least, to the cross, Columbus and his company, as 
soon as they, ‘upon the new discovered soll, 
knelt and with tours thanked God. The great dis- 
coverer named the island San Salvador (Holy Re- 
ddeemer) and claimed it for the sovereignty of Jexus 
Christ. And whatever may have been their motives, 
the hullowing act was completed and seemed 10 con 
trol every subsequent setement upon this northern 
continent, The motive of the Dutch, of the Pil- 
Rims, of the Puritans, of the Catholics, of the Hugue- 
nots, was to sorve Chriat in this new land, where no 
‘bigot would Interfere with the freedom of their wor. 
ship and.no enemy could defeat the honor they would 
show to their Lord. These whom we counted a 


high distinction to call our fathers souglt these 
shores not simply as refugees, but a8 missionaries, 
“A groat hope and ioward aoal they bad of laying 
ome good foundation for propagating and adyane- 


ing the Gospel of the Kingdom of Christ.in these re. 
mote parte of the world.” Sueh were their own 
words, They came vot for gold; but for conscience’ 
sake and Christ's sake, 

Jand was long ago consecrated to King Ime 
wa ‘That obligation can never pass away. to 
the minds of Cheistians this has always been the 
Tont’s land, and no other claim has ever beon, or can 
‘over be, recognized by them, Heathen lands they 

they seek to hold for 
is by tho sacred act of 
the pioneer settlers who laid it at the feet of Jesus, 
and by the confirmations of their pious example on 
the part of the successive generations wotil now, 
‘This motive will support the people of God wntil 
the work of Home Missions has been completed. 
The work touches the core of the Christian's loyalty: 
Ao Wis Master, This i a promised land for Christ, 
and cm nover lose the glory of its anointing. 
2. For the make of our country’s prosperity. 
We are commitied to the work of Home Missions, 
Decuuse we are patriots in the truest sen 
word. Ibis because we enthusiastically bel 
the glory of SOE which p 


that: spiritual and ever 
which has marked he 
canse we beliove that 


progress and the very p 
that she has must deper 


‘to that righteousness which has exalted her to this 
pitch of glory. 

‘Tho groatnoss of heroic acts is not in themaslvos, 
‘but in the character of the hero behind them. If you 
want tw repeat the acts you must first catch the spirit 
and reproduce tho motives of tho hero. No me- 
chanical ond slavish imitation can ever rival the 
work of the master. The material products and in- 
dustrial triumphs, tho securities of liberty and com- 
forts of life, which emblazon our civilization, are 
signs of the great and peculiar manhood behind them. 

Tt is not to be denied that certain conditions of 
natural advantage must exist to make any prosper 
ity possible. But when weare secking for the ulti- 
mate and dominant cause for national eminence we 
Jook for it in the people themselves. The natural char. 
acter of Greeco was wonderfully suiled to the devel- 
opment of « high civilization, but no man aseribos 
‘the glory of Greece to the climate and condguration 
of the land, else why i8 the aun of its prosperity set, 
why is it today only a nation’s sepulcher? Fertility 
of soil, rich veins of minerals ribbing ite everlasting 
hills cannot make barbarous people nch and great. 
Tt ia the manhood making use of all these conditions 
that is decisive of « tation’s greatness, 

‘Ou the North American continent there las been 
developed a manhood higher, stronger, more egaga- 
cious, and more capable than any which the world 
has yet seen. A manhood that gots more out of the 
soil, that applies 4 more determined and inventive 
genius to the problems of mechanical progress, that 
guides its political institutions more fully by « true 
standard of liberty nnd right’ So that in ite wealth, 
in its products and manufactures, in its benotoent 
political organization, in its past achievements and its 
‘abounding enthusiasm of progress, it stands eusily 
firat on the faos of the globe. 

This manhood, which ie the glory of America, is 
the fruit of the Gospel. It is because the religion of 
Cirist has existed here in a purer type and has 
‘oporated mote simply and directly upon the oon: 
science and heart of the people that we have made 
such unexampled growth in strength, richned’, and 
happiness. Jesua Christ and him crucified furnished 
the motive for opening the virgin soil of this land, 
and his stundard has been carried stop by stop weet- 
ward from the shores of the 46a. Divine principles 
of truth have bad marked adherence in our history. 
‘The revelation of human duty in the Soriptures has 
been generally recognized as the standard by which 
our national life should be guided. We have 
honored God's laws, and-he has hovored us and 


wonld rather 06 the land robbed of 
an ite religion, for the manhood that 
i in Christ can renew tho face of the 





forsook its God, ‘The fature of our land, the secur. 
ity of its liberty, the continuance of its prosperity, 

the presorvation of its honor, will depend upon the 
continuing provalenco of the-Gospel -of God's -grace— 
and the increasing enthronement of hia will in tho 
hearts of the people, = 

‘3. We are committed to the Christianization of our 
country also, because it is the best vantage ground 
for the conversion of the world to Christ, 

“Westward the course of empire takes its 
way.” Tho Pacitic scaboard is the Inst point in the 
qwestwand roach of civilization. De Tocqueville re- 
marked that populations have moved westward as 
though driven by the band of God. From Persia 
the scepter punted to Greece, from Greeco to Italy, 
from Italy to Great Britnin, and the scepter is now 
doparting from Great Britain, The last possible limit 
westward is the Golden Gate. There ix no further 
‘west, Beyond is the hoary Orient, [n our own land, 
then, that movement which has marked mankind 
sineo prehistoric times roaches its culmination, and 
the civilization hers produced will be the ower of 
‘the world. 

‘This is # marvelous opportunity of the Christian 
Church; one might dare to ray, this ix the last op- 
portunity of the Christian Church. Our people upon 
whom the’ ends of thé world have come, in whom 
aro centering the most significant ‘ipward tendencies 
of human history—the Anglo-Saxon people, of 
whom our own branch is manifesting the most ex- 
taordinary development and power—is far the 
highest aud most promising instrument in the hanils 
of the Church for the conversion of the world. See 
what the Anglo-Saxon has already dove in work 
of world-wide missions, bis energy, bis.deyotion and 
‘success far outstripping all rivalry. If the Church 
should Jose her hold upon the Anglo-Saxou, where 
could she turn for an equal intelligence, zeal, conse» 
eration, and powor? What Christian men anywhere 
shall take up tho tusk of impressing their spirit and 
thelr bellefe upon the world if Americans shall lay it 
down? 

The glorious ambition and duty of the Church is 
to make the mighty poople of this country, destined, 
we trust, to reach inconceivable heights of pros- 
perity and influence, a solid force for Christ in the 
world. Itis the Church's opportunity. If she de- 
‘otes herself with all the sincerity of her beart and 
all the energy of her brain to this achievement, then 
the day will speedily come when this race of ours 
‘will give laws to mankind, when its will will be 
mightior thamarmies, wheu its principles of govern- 


re 


Home Missions, 


and will be revered 
ad religion kg tg eran 
Reser 


ought wo brace herxolf far moro earnestly, to contend 
for the honor of Christ, for the prosperity of our 
land, for the conversion of the world. In. 

for these things she Is contending for what is funda- 
mental in tho Chrfstian’s conviction and fundanvental 
in the world's advance. 

‘To-day Is a critical moment in this holy war. In 
‘every decisive battle there ix a bridge of destiny. 
‘The Bght for Cometery Hill was the critical instant 
in woritical battle in n critical campaign in a critical 
war for the nation’s endangered life. To-day ia the 
nick of time in the struggle of contending forces for 
this country. To-day is the time for sacrifice and 
toll. Itis a romarkuble fact that every successive 
year and stage seems to be the nick of time in this 
immense war, Fifty years ngo it was truly said by 
Dr, Lyman Beecher: “Now is the nick of time in 
mutters which reach into eternity; now is always the 
nick of time. One man now is worth a hundred fifty 
years hence. One dollar now is worth # thousand 
then." Such words wre more true atill of the hour 
which is passing by ns now. The crisis has been 
pushed forward year by year. The culminating en 
gagement has boon deferred. And it will atill be 
true that each moment is critical until the ridge of 
destiny ts reached, until the last crisis has come, wn- 
til the central struggle of our history arrives—and 
from that moment one foree will be conqueror and 
the others ibe ntendily'driven from the field. 

The final crisis has not yetcome. At least, we 
trust It las not We may be defeated already and 
not know it It seems sometimes as if the enemies 
have outgrown the forces of good by gigantic leaps, 
so towering have they come to be, 

Tmmigration is pouring every year upon 18 a flood 
of more than «.bslf million people, the vast majority 
of whom are of the lowest mental and moral char- 
acter, neither understanding nor baving sympathy 
with our Christian institutions, and forming a part 
of our population startling in thelr menace, Thay: 
have already captured our great cities and committed 
our municipal governments to knaves ond pilferers. 
It will perhaps surprise many to know that out of 
1,489,000 white inhabitants of Now York city, 1,219 
000 are either foreign born or born of foreign 
paronts—about five to one, Out of 160,166 white 
inhabitants in Jersey City, 119,167 are oither foreign 
born or born of foreign parents, about four to ono 
of native parents, ‘The foreigner has conquered our 
cities, and does what he will with them, 

Romaniam has developed with immense energy, 
filling the land with its power and pretension, dis- 
playing the lavish pomp of a cardinal's court in our 





Mingling of Races in the United States. 


gathering its forces with clear oyed and unparalleled 
‘energy to contest at no distant day the supremacy of 
this coming empire of the world, 

Tatemporance seems to bo fastoning itself with an 
ever firmer and more determined grip upon us, mil- 
Mons of gallons more of whisky and beer are made 
every year, and the liquor denlors’ associations are 
grown to be herculean giants, rosolute to uphold the 
‘tman-murdering saloon. 

‘Wealth is Increasing at a dizzy rate, ongouderiug 
the vices of covetousncas and selflahnoss as it grows ; 
often the frult of gross, unrebuked, unpunished thoty 
‘and crime, and sordidizing the ambitions of our coun- 
trymen as the world shows no previous example of. 

A tremendous element in the conflict is the amaze 
ing indifference of somi-Christians, their blindness to 
the vast transactions of which they are an unavoidably 
appreciable influesco; careless ia the very matters 
which most touch the heart of the struggle; dis- 
bediont to the Sabbath in their private lives, and 
willing that the uation should take that universal 
attitude, and otherwise (because they are disloyal to 
‘Chirist) playing into the hands of those who avck to 
sweep away the distinctive acd holy palladiums of 
‘our Inatitutions, 

Tt fs possible that all these, and other like forces, 
‘have increased more than tho forees of evangelical 
religion, But we do not boliove that the crisis is 
peat. We do not believe that it has yet come. But 
it is coming with ever-increasing rapidity. ‘The 
movements are, with a rush, accumulating force for 
the decisive struggle. ‘The day in near when Amor= 
ica shall begin to aseume her final phaswiand quality. 
We ars inthe perilous and dancing balance." — 
Olverch at Home and Abroad. 


Mingling of Races in the United States, 

Nor only is this country our home, but in & present 
and prophetic sense it is the home of humanity; not 
of one tace, but of all races, From the earliest dawn 
of our national life the motto over our doors has 
‘been, “Welcome to the world;" and from every 
tand and out of overy uation there has poured a 
‘stoady stream of life, to mix and mingle ite volume 
with that which sourses' the history of America, 


Russ, Spaniard and Talian, 
and Indian, Jopaneso av oo en 
mizing and mingli ng in = 


BT 


coming wot merely to dwell and toil hore, but to 


Into the land from which they come. So, through 
the masses of people who aro gathered here, you can 
reach all tribes and nations; and io a living and 
mighty sense st may truthfully be said that, while the 
touch of the foreign missionary (s upon a sfugle race, 
the touch of the home missionary is upon the whole 
world. 

Another thought is that tho Americana are, and 
are to become more and more, not 9 single and 
isolated race, not a mere collection of tribes and 
peoples, but a combination and product of races. It 
is not simply that these races dwell together, they 
also intermarry. And it iseven now difficult to find 
an American in whose veins does not course the blood 
of many countries, There is no mero mechanical 
combination of many lives, but a fusion into one life, 

The American is the single product and culmina- 
tion of all the mces of earth, By the procoss 
known as compasita. ph you take the 
features of « score of individuals and cast them ia a 
single face, and in such face the minor featares of 
each individual disappear, and only the atrong and 
pronounced chareteristics remain. So here, in the 
mighty mingling of all races in one, the gront Photog- 
mapher of the universe is casting upon the canvas of 
the centuries the composite countenance of all the 
tribes and nations of the world. The lessor and 
wonkor features of each raco wiil disoppoar, aud the 
strong and pronounced characteristics only will 
remain; and thus will come the man of the fatare, 
heir of all tho ages, inheritor of all the racos, 
worthy to stand as the perfect man fn the new paru- 
dive on earth, Is there any grander work than to 
guide in the mingling of all these mighty races into 
this composite poople ?—Justice Brewer, 


[. Browsing, the successor of General 
er of Indian Affairs, is a mem~ 
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Colored Population of the United States in 1890. 
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Indian Tradition about the White Man, 

‘Tax Seminole Indians have a singular tradivi 
garding the white man's origin und superiority. ‘They 
say when the Great Spirit made the earth he also 
created three men, all of whom were fair-complexioned. 
Ho then Jed them toa small Inke and bade them jump 
in, One immediately obeyed the command and came 
out purer and falrorthan before; the aecond hesitated 
awhile, by which time the water became ‘muddled, 





and when he came out he was copper-colored; the 
third did not le il the water became bleck with 
mud, and he came out with hia black color. After this 
the Great Spirit laid before them three sealed pack- 
ages, and gave the black man the first choice, so that he 
might have a chance to amend his former misfortune. 
He closely examined cach package, and having: felt 
their weight, chose the heaviest in preference to the 
rest, believing it to be the best and most valuable. 
‘The copper-colored man chose the next heavicat, 





The Lost Indian, 


teaving the white man the lightost. When the pack- 
ages were opened, the first contained spades, hoos, 
aed other implements of Inbor; and the second un 
folded fishing tackle and hunting and warlike weapons; 
tho third gave the white man pens, ink, and pnper— 
the means of mental improvement, the social ink of 
humanity, the foundation of the white man’s supe- 


Tho Lost Indian. 


BY REY. RGERTON R. YOUNG. 


‘Tue following beautiful story deserves a place 
among the great number of real auswerm to prayer. 
Still does the Lord God sny to his followers: “I will 
yt for this be inquired of by the house of Isr, to 
do it for tl 

Onr Todinn converts believe in God. With o 
simple, childlike feith, they take him at his word. 
Ono of our Indians at his baptism received the 
English name of Edmund Stephenson. Ho waa an 
earnest yet simple Christian, His religion made 
him industrious, and so by bis diligent hunting and 
fahing he comfortably provided for his witir ah two 
Kittle ones. 

‘One evening about the middle of last October ie left 
his family at hie little home at Norway House, and 
slarted up 4 rapid river to visit some of his relatives 
who lived several miles away. In those high latitudes 
the cold winter sets in very early, and so already tho 
river was covered with ice, To make the trip more 
quickly he fastened on his ekates, and when lastveon he 
was rapidly speeding away on his trip in the evening 
twilight. 

Ashe did not return the next day,as he bad prom- 
ized his family, they became alarmed, and an Indian 
messenger was sont to inquire the reason, To his 
‘surprise, he was informed by tho friends that Kdmund 
had not visited them and they know not of hia where- 
abouts. When theso tidings wore carried home there 
was groat alarm and a earch party was quickly or- 
ganized, From the point where Edmund was last 
soon alive they carcfully examined the ive ag they 
hurried along, and aftor a little time discovered the 
moat conclusive evidence that the poor man was 


As much snow had fallon du 


319 
ing they were ery mucli hampered im their efforts, 


Among the soarchera wero some Thdians who 
still believed in the skill and ‘supernatural powers of 
the eonjurers, or medicine men, These, having be- 
‘come discouraged in their efforts, resolved to consult 
‘one of these old men, and so they said: “Let us go 
and consult old Kwaskacarp, and get him to conjure 
for us and tell ua where to find the body.” 

‘The Christian Indiana protested aguinst this and 
tried to dissuade them from their purpose, But 
they would not listen to them, being #0 discouraged 
‘in their efforts. So they carried a gift of tea and 
tobaceo to the conjurer and told him of the object 
of their coming. In response to their wishes and 
in return for their gifts, he took hit sacred drum 
‘and medicine bag into his tent, and noitily drammod 
away wotil bo worked himself up into a kind of 
frenzy or delirium, and then he told them where they 
were tocut the ice and drag for the body of their dead 
comrade, 

When the Christian Indians heard that these others 
had thus gone to the conjuror for help they were very 
much grieved, Ono, ospecially, was very much dis- 
tressodin spirit, He is a grand old man by thename 
of Thomas Mustagan, While feeling deeply the loss 
of Edmond, he was very moch hurt when the nows 
reached him that some of the searchers, instead of 
going to God in their perplexity and trouble, had, like. 
poor old King Saul, resorted to such disreputable 
agencies, 

No sooner had he received the news of their con- 
duct tian he resolved to adopt # vory different course. 
Getting his wife to cook a quantity of food, he car- 
ried {¢ with some kettles and wa over to. spot on 
the shore, near to the place in the river whore the 
men were now diligently searching for the body. 

Clearing away the snow he made a fire, and then 
when the toa was propared, he called the hungry and 
almost discouraged men around him and made them 
cat his food and drink his tea Thon be talked to 
them of the one living and trae God and of his 
power tohoar and answer prayer. Hothen spoke af the 
foolishness and wickedness of the conduct of those 


who, having heard about him, had gone and con- 


sulted the wicked old eonjuror. 
“Lat us go to that God about whom wo have been 


“taught by our missionaries. He is tho one to help 


ta in our trouble.” ‘Thus he talked with them. ‘Then 
with the people all around him he knecled dows in 
earnestly and reverently asked God 

mm in their sorrow and perpfex- 

‘that wisdom might be given them, 

might find the body of their dear frlond 


they might take it up aod bury it in their little vil- 
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Inge graveyard. And vory earnostly did he ask God 
to camfort the poor sorrowing widow and the lit- 
te helpless children. Thus did this venerable old 
Indian of ovor fourscore winters, with believing faith, 





trusting in God to anawer us, let us go to work,” 

As much snow had fallen on theico they had firat to 
scrape It away, and then use their judgment whore, 
over the rapid waters, to cut through the ice and 
drag for tho body. Although Thomas was auch an 





The Lost Indian. 


cleared of snow Thomas looked through it as well as 
ho could. 

All st onos he quickly rose up from = spot of semi- 
trangparent ice which he bad been carefully examin. 
ing. Calling to the men with the axes and ice chisels, 
he said: “Try here.” Soon they had a large hole 
‘cut through the ice, the grappling irons were speedily 
brought into wae, and there the body was found and 
quickly brought to the surface, although it was hun- 
dreds of yards from the place where the conjurer had 
directed his followers to look for it. 


CHINOOK INDIANS, 


aged man, he now seemed the most alert and activo 
man in the party, By common consent he was given 
charge of the party of Christian Indians, who now 
all diligently worked under his direction, As fust as 
the snow was scraped away from the jee he carefully 
scanned every part of it. In the meantime the old con- 
juter, Kwaskacarp, in a confident voice told his fol- 
lowers that be had conjured, and the answer was that 
ey were to cut the ice in a cortain designated placo, 
Paying no attention to bim and his party the Chrie- 
tian Indians worked away, and as fist as the ice was 








‘Thomas, while intently searching through the ice, 
had sen ou the under surface at that place a quantity 
of air bubbles. The thought came to him that here 
the body had rested, and the last air from the hangs 
had escaped and formed these bubbles. He asked 
for wisdom and help and be obtained it, and in leas 
than an hour after these pious Indiana had been on 
their knees in earnest prayer in the suow, the body 
of their comrade was being borne away to his home, 
and from thence to its final resting place in the 
God's Acre” of the little Christian village. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENT. 


India's Awakening.” 


BY REV, JONN ¥, DODD, B.D, 


Puoot out their night awaking, 
‘To greet the opening day, 
‘Le India’s anxious thousands 
With enrnest longings pray ; 
For {nithful Gospel heralds 
Have berne the message there, 
Keveoling God's grent purpote, 
To save ther from despair. 
The Star of Hope is beaming 
‘O'or all tho hills and plains, 
Proclaiming by ite brightness 
‘That Christ, Messiah, reigns; 
‘That now, the.truth receiving: 
As tanghs within his word, 
Led by tho Spirit's teaching, 
‘Those souls shall know their Lord. 
‘This forward movement, telling 
‘The triumph of our King, 
_nspires us now to rally 
And larger offerings bring. 
‘Thus shall all souls rejoicing, 
Tn him and by him blest, 
Press onward, still victorious, 
To heaven's eternal reat. 


Theo he will smile upon us, 
To whom our love was shown ; 
And ail shall take their places: 
Before the Victor's throne; 
While through the endless ages, 
With praive and holy songs, 
We'll crown him King Eternal 
To whotu all power belongs. 


The Oooly who Suffered for his Master, 
SYAL OK 
A TRUB STORY FROM INDIA. 
Wer all like to hoar of acts of coursgn Bravo self: 


sacrifice is worthy of prise. We do not wonder 
when soldiers perform acts of valor, but we do not 
‘expect such from a poor cooly who perhaps receives 
Jess than a dollar for the labor of a month. Yetone 
not very Jong ago showed such fidelity, courage, and 
-eudurance that it is well that hia story should be 
Known on both sides of the Aviantic, 

Mr. G, an English gontleman engaged in sugar 


inn inlsery and come 
her to the tung Koon Ms 


works in India, was kind to his dependents, und by 
them was loved and He was superintend- 
ing the works at the time when molames was belng 
‘oiled in an underground covered tank, over which was 
atrapdoor. Over this corered place Mr. . walked, in 
order to go and spenk to bis father. In the short 
periad of his absence some one lifted the trapdoor to 
seo how much boiling sugar was below, and, moat 
carelessly, did not again shut it down, Alus! Mr. 
C,, on returning, did not notice the fatal pit. He fell 
In, striking his head as he fell, xo that, being stunned, 
be could not rise from his frightfal position amid the 
seething mass of boiling sugar. Prostrated and help- 
less he lay, to be scalded to death. 

A cooly, sbout seventeen years of age, was close 
by. The boy saw his master’s fearful danger, and, 
without a moment's hesitation, himself spravg into 
the horrible pit. The cooly lifted up his unhappy: 
master and supported him till help should come, 
standing in the torturing molasses ond enduring 
agony like a hero rather than drop his precious 
burden. When assistauce arrived, not till the gentle 
man was Tifted out did the brave cooly seem to give 
n thooght to his own torment. Then, indeed, bo 
cried in his agony, “ For God's ake take me out.” 

‘To Mr. O. the torrible scalds were fatal, and there 
was some fear that the poor cooly would have to 
submit to the cutting off of both his legs. But happily, 
with skill and nursing, the noble lad at least partly 
recovered from the effect of standing in what re- 
minds us of a burning flery furnace. 

‘This true story brings other thoughts to the mind. 
Suppose that instead of a cooly enduring such tor- 
ment for an honored master it had been # prince who 
had sprung into the tank to rescue a eooly—thnt it 
had been # prince, who for minutes, minutes how 
terribly long, had stood supporting » heavy burden 
in a mass thicker, and #0 hotter, than boiling water! 
We may sy “no prince would endure euch agony 
for the mike of a wretched cooly.” 

And yet, O reader! Josus, the King of kings, for 
six terrible hours, endured the deadly heat of the 
puniehment of man’s guilt, the anguish of God's 
‘wrath against sin, supporting the weight of a world! 
Had Christ let that burden drop, had ho saved bim- 
self, a8 be could #0 easily have done, pota soul could 
have reached heaven. But the blessed Lord held 
up his burden to the Isat, ull with dying Dresth 
could say, “It is Gnished.” He had endured the 
torment, and all true believers were saved. They 
are lifted out of the terrible pit, not to die, but to live, 
and forever and ever! 

‘Weighted with years nigh seventy-2wo— 
Little poor A. L. Oy B ean dos 

‘Trembling the hand and weary the brain, 
Portage sho may never Write stories again. 





A Growing Heart, 
"Twas a wee little hoart when It entered the world, 
For how could a baby have anything big? 
‘There was room for the baby himself and his want, 
But as for all elso—why, he cared not fig! 


‘If the baby was hungry, ho knew it right well 
If he felt very poorly, he fretwed and eried ; 
But the doar litle heart waa too little you see 
To know or to care for the world outside, 


But the little hoart grow as the days rolled by, 
Tn the sunshine of love and the showers of care; 

And the dear ones at home, all so quietly crept 
Right into the heart and were welcomed there. 


And yet there was room for thom all and to sparo, 
So quickly the heart of the baby grow, 

And soon In his heart he had friends by the score, 
‘That ho loved with a love that was loyal and true, 


And the baby grew big, and ¢o tall and 40 wise, 
He could scarcely be known as a baby at ull; 
And he heard the sweet story of Him who, of old, 
Wos cradled to rest with the beasts of the stall; 


‘Tho children's dost Friend, and their Saviour and King, 
‘The dear loving Shopherd, who diod for the sheep, 
Aud down in his heart there was room for the Christ, 
‘And a Jove that was trustful and tender and deep. 


And yet even more did this little heart grow 
In knowledge and love, and in heavenly grace ; 
For the heart that loves Jesus is certain to grow, 
‘Till it takes the wide world in its loving embrace, 


The Story of the Conversion of Odai. 

I Was born in the State of Jeypur, Rajputana, In- 
dia, and was « worshiper of many gods and many 
images at many shrines. One day I went to the 
shrine of Ramdov to worship, and prayed much for 
children, 

I promised to offer many sacrifices and give much 
in alms if Ramdey would hear me. But no ono 
heard. Some time afier this a young man of our vil- 
lage who had become a Christian took me to hear 
and see the Christian preacher. But being a very 
passionate man, I began to mock him and to drive 
him away, and told him there was no tue Saviour 
or toacher in all the world, and told the people that 
this preacher was doing this only for his stomach's 
sake, 

Four days after this I saw the preacher sitting in 
hia house, and went to him and began to inquire 
about the true Saviour. Ho patiently instructed mo 
and prayed for mo. As he prayed I roared and 
scroamed with all my might, as if Satan was in mo, 
partly in derision, partly in fright. For two months 
Tkept going and coming, and finally gave myself to 
Jesus, and one day when the missiouary came to our 
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village 1 gladly, with a number of others, received 
daptiam, 


A Growing Heart. 


Idols to the true God snd to Jesus Christ. 





A Noted Brahman Convert. 


A wonpenret trophy of God's grace is a man who 
ia now in Jaffns, Ceylon. He is a man of the 
Brahmanical caste who has attained the highest 
eminence in his caste, yet has renigned all his honors 
and emoluments and has accepted 
namo of this converted Brahman is Scel-hara-nantha- 
awamy, He is about fifty years of age, and is a 
native of a village called Parputy-puram, in the 
‘Nizum's dominions, in Contral India, 

‘Like the apostle Paul, he could boust of the 
observance of the moat minute requiraments of the 
religion of his parents. In his youth he undorweut 
the coremony of being invested with the Bralimanical 
cord. Twelve years later he took the vow of 
Nashdig (celibacy). In his twenty-fourth yen? ho 
took the vow of Swnniast (ascotic), when his Bral- 
‘manical cord was taken off, and the tuft of hair cut, 
and both were cast into the sacrificial fire, He then 
took his place as guru (teacher) of the Brihmana 
What this elevation signifies in India may be realized 
from the fnct that the Brahman is the highest of all 
castes, To Its humblest members the ascetics of 
all othor castes bow, down; but to the Brahman Sun+ 
niasi even the Brahmans themselves bow down. 

Soon after he took this ascetic vow he went to 
Benares and dwelt there tive years. Subsequently 
ho went further north to # place near the source of 
the river Ganges, at the foot of the Himalaya Mous- 
taina, There he was seven years in penance and 
meditation, spending bis daytime in pevance and 
ablutions, and in reading and expounding Vedastle 
books, A portion of the night at this stage is in. 
variably spent in an undisturbed sitting posture, with 
both the eyes immovably looking at the top of the 
nose, constantly muttering worship to the Brahm, or 
God, According to the assurance of his guru ho was 
to be frood at the expiration of seven years from all 
tempting desires and to be filled with pence and 
happiness, 

When tho time came for this reault he looked into 
his heart and it was evil and unhappy a8 erer. He 
was deeply grieved and disappointed, and went to 
his guru to acquaint him with the failure, His reply 
was, “Wait; the growth of a child is only gradual, 
continue longer in meditation” So he spant one 
more year in penance, and finding no improvement 
he weut to other ascetics who had been ever longer 
than himself in penance in the adjacent cella. Their 





Conversion of a Female Witch Doctor. 


reply was, “We are #8 you are; neither do we find 
any chango in our hearts.” Then he began to sus 
pect the teuth of the whole system. He traveled 
southward and came to the Contral Provinces, While ~ 
there a momentous event occurred, 

‘One afternoon, as ho was walking with some 
Brahman followers, he mot a missionary engaged ia 
street preaching in the Hindi language. His words 
drew his attention, and he listened to him with deep 
interest, for they were on the subject which had 
perplexed him. His followers said to him: “Sir, 
these are the words of the white barbarian and are 
coy ey epee by listoning to them our eare 
will be polluted." to their importunity, he 
went Asis which happened to be opposite 
the dwelling place of the missionary. On the day 
following he stealthily visited the missionary, who 
read and explained to him our Lord's conversation 
with Nicodemus, and also gave him a copy of St. 
John’s gospel, with several tracts in Hindi, Light 
bogan to dawn upon him, Traveling by rail still 
further, ho came to the city of Poona, and there met 
@ catechist belonging to the Ohurch Missionary 
Soclety, who had originally boon a Brabman. This 
man gave him a book written by another Brahman 
convert, It contained a comparison between the 
Shastras of tho Hindus and the Christian Biblo, Tho 
reading of this book Added more light; yet it was not 
full and produced no thorough change in tho man. 
‘He wae reluctant toabandon his wncient religion, and 
sought to atrengthen his faith by going oma pilgrim- 
age to the holy places, and crossed over to Jaffna in 
Ceylon. The object of his visit was twofold, First, 
that of visiting Trincomali, which is famed aa the 
southern heavenly abode of Siva, His second object 
wae that of seeing more Christians and knowing 
more of thelr ways 

He landed tn Jaffon, and first fell in tho way of 
some respectable Beahmang learned in the Sanskrit 
language, ‘They received him with every mark of 
Tospect, and entertained him with great attention. 
While there he heard of Pastor Klintamby in the ad- 
joining villago of Panditeripo, nnd made sovoral visita 
tohim, Through these visits his remaining doubts 
regarding the way of redemption through Jesus 

” Christ were cleared. Ho now began to axsociate 
with Christians, and had even been seen eating with 
thom. This nct at once aroused the Brahmans who 
hed entertained him. They repaired to the place 

him to quit the 
fel 


of his head. Now he bogan to doclare himoelf 
openly a Christinn, and ly to 


commenced gradual 
Preach the glad news of salvation by Jesus Christ, 


articles and tracts In refutation of Hinduism ‘and in 
defense of Christianity. He is much opposed to 
custo distinctions, fond of reading the Scriptures and 
scriptural books, apt to understand things and store 
them in his memory, and evidently destined to do a 
good work for Christ—A 


Oonversion of a Female Witch Doctor, 

(Tux South African Methodist contains the follow- 
ing nccount of some remarkable conversions in the 
‘Wesleyan Mission in East Pondoland, where Mr, and 
Mrs. Hargreaves have been Inboring for ten years.) 

Many remarkable conversions have taken placo 
during the last few woeks, one especially of a witeh 
doctor. Two sisters were converted whe had a 
sister that was a witch doctor, As soon a8 they 
were saved they thought of their sister, and resolved 
to go to her, aud try to get her to come to the meet 
ing, and asked the Christinns to pray for thom while 
they were goue. They went to thelr huts and told 
thgir husbands wbat they intended doing. ‘Their 
‘hosbands ab first refused to let them go, und asked 
them if they were mad, a8 such a thing had nover 
been heard of, a¢ women walking hy themselves at 
night; but they said they must go, that they hed 
prayed about it, and thatthe Christians were praying 
for them; 80 st last the husbands consented. 

They took some food for the road, and started, 
Soon it became very dark, and one began to be fear- 
ful, and suid to her sister: “Do you think we are 
doing the right thing; had we not better go back and 
wait till daylight?" Her sister said, “No, we will 
goon.” ‘Their peril was grest, for according to 
‘native custom ® woman must not be alone at night, 





this mean? you have come back another woman.” 
| She told them tho story of ber conversion, and she 
anid: “To prove what I say ix true, Twill burn all 
these,” taking down the medicines and charms 
which hung around her hut. Sho then dug up the 
‘lor where she had hidden things connected with her 
ores and made a new floor. So great was the 

5 asain ‘that her husband snid to his heathen 

\y should T porsecute her? she is a bettor 

to me than she was before.” Since then her 





Worship of Snakes in India. 


knife was sharp, ea, very 
sharp; bat it did not make the 
Joast impression on the salmon’s 
head. Then she ran tho sharp 
‘blade right down the salmon’s 
lack and out it open. 

Poor Shun-yak-clah! How he 
aquirmed and quivered. “Look, 
Took I" cried the mother, point 
ing to the salmon. The father 
Jooked, and there upon the sal- 
mon’s neck was the beautiful 
copper ehain they had hung 
around the neck of their lost 
son when he was but an in. 
fant. “ Shun-yak-clah’s chain,” 
said the mother, “It must be 
‘our own son; our boy that was 


Jost #0 long ago.” The father 
took up the aslinon tenderly and 
wrapped around it a clean mat, 
and Isid it on the roof of hia 


house. Toward morning the father and mother heard | 


noise, Yes, Shun-yak-clah was coming to life. 
‘They made ready their house, Their son was com- 
ing back! A ratiling and shoving of boards, and in 
the room stood Shun-yak-clah, He was restored to 
his parents 

Monat—Be respectful to people of low as well as 
of high degree. 


Worship of Snakes in India. 
BY REY. J. 4. TAXES 

‘THeRE are certain forms of idolatry peculiarly dear 
to Hindu womon, supported almost entirely by their 
favor. and the worship of snakes and troos is one of 
them, ‘The accompanying illustration represents a 
collection of snake stones in front of two trees, which 
are close by the mission house in Bangalore, and 
which are the objects of dally worship. ‘Through- 
ont the Mysore there is hardly a village which has 
not # somewhat similnr arrangement of the stones, 
and of these women are the chief worshjpers, and 
women gencrally sorve as priests. 

These stiwen are almost always arranged facing 
the rising sun, at the foot of two trees, and frequently 
they are on « pla-form, az in the filustration. Ono 
tree, with n thick, rough trunk, Is the sacred tig 
treo; the other, with n thin, smooth stom, is the 
margosa tree. When the stones aro orectod, these 
two tr.es are marriod with just the same ceremonies 
as men and women, 

‘Three is the ordinary number of lange slabs but in 
this case there are more. Here, too, there are placed 
at the foot «large number of ordinary flat pieces of 
atone, on evch of which is cut, or sometimes simply 
seratched, a fecble imitation of a snake. ‘These 
tunaller stones are often absent. On the middle slab 





SNAKE IDOLS IN INDIA. 


is the muncipality number thirty, for this collection 
of stones is regarded by the municipality as a kind of 
public building, which must be duly numbered and 
entered in the records, This slab shows ‘tho female 
serpent with the upper half of human form, haying 
above # kind of canopy of serpents’ hoods and heads, 
while & young serpont is held under each arm. On 





n odd number, and generally, as in thie case, 
seven, Exch oue is au elongated representation of the 
homan head of the female snake on the first slab, Tn 
tho center of the hood is the conventional represecitae 
tion of the linga, The slab on the other side represents 
two snakes intertwined fn the form of the rod of scu- 
lapiug, and betwoon their heads a linga is placed, 
Hindu women consider that making their limbs and 
checks yellow with saffron increases their beauty, 
‘With this idea, they often show their attention to 
these atones by rubbing the more prominent points of 
the sculpture with saffron, and sometimes by anolnt- 
ing them with oil. 








A. 1.0, E, are familie lotters to many, represont> 
ing “A Lady of England,” the author of many excel- 
leat and interesting books for tho young, always 
conveying tho best of Christian teaching, A.1. 0. B, 
is Miss KE. M. Tucker, who, sinco 1875, has been a 
self-supporting missionary at Batala, India, of the 
Church of England Zenana Missionary Society, 
‘Three months ago the editor of this magazine wrote 
her asking that she send some words of cheer and 
stimulus to our readers. In reply she sent the story 
of the coolle who suffered for his master, published 
on page 321. Let our readers note carefully the ad« 
vice she gives, and the pathetic words with which she 
closes, All honor to this devoted missionary. 





Genevat Notes and Comments. 


A National Protestant Sunday Scliool Convention 
was held in April in tho cltyof Mexico, Ropresent- 
atives from six of the different missions were pros- 
‘ent. The convention adopted, unanimously, a resolu- 
tion favoring the establishmont of a» high grade 
Cliristinn college In Mexico, to be operated on undo- 
nominational lines, A permanent committe was ap- 
Pointed to provide suitable literature for the schools, 

‘The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 
im its last seasion passed some revolutions condem- 
aatory of the Chinese Kxclusion Act, and declared: 
"1, That laws of Congress enacted in contravention 
oftreaty obligationa, in violation of the traditions and. 
fandamental principles of our government, and in 
disregard of the just rights of men lawfully, and by 
‘our invitation, residents of the United States, are une 
worthy of this great nation, and a reproweh to our 
Christian civilization, and they will work injuries 
to, if not entirely destroy, our commercial re- 
lations with, and our moral and religious Influence 
‘over, the Chinese people. 2. That all such laws now 
om our statute books be repealed or so amended as 
to make thelr provisions consistent with just and 
honorable dealings with the Chinese government" 

We have received copies of the Lone Siar of Ban- 
galore, India, organ of the Baptist India Mission, Rov, 
John MeLaurin, editor, containing an article on 
“The Educational Question,” with the request that 
wo republish it in this magazine. The position it 
takes is that educational work as conducted: in India 
fs secularizing Christian miaslous; tends to exalt in- 
tallect at the expense of heart in religion; tends to 
discourage work among the poor and in the country 
districts; tends to produce a class of missionary goy- 
ernment apologists; and asslate the classes which 
least noéd help, and which In the past and now op- 
pose God's poor and oppose Christianity, Tk may be 
trne that in some of the India missions missionary 
money {s being wasted In educational work, but we 
aro satisfied that In our own Methodist missions no 
more attention Is given to education than its impor- 
tance demands, and we con woll trust the wise over- 
sight of Bishop Thoburn iu this matter, 


The faot that the lato Docennial Missionary Con- 
ference in India did not by resolution condenan the 
epium traffic, intemperance, and the Contagious 
Diseases Act has awakened considerable discussion, 
snd the miaslonarics have been severely consured 
for their apparent Indifference to these 
qunderstand that the missionaries as th 
‘were not prepared to take specific action ys 
Ject, as they were not appointed to represent their 
missions. It was no ot a delegated Conference. Yet, 
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ity have used it against them, ‘Their action has 
grieved tho home churches, We aro glad to see that 
‘many of the different missionary bodies in India, in 
‘their separate meetings, have endeavored to remove 
‘tho false impression a eR ST 
phatic condemmatory resolutions, Our own missions: 
have been unanimous fn thoir action in opposition to 
everything which tonds to degrade tho race or retard: 
the progress of Christianity, 

~ How common it i# to hear say they give 
away “what they can spare.” While using this exe 
pression they are very complacent and self-satiated, 
being eublimely oblivious of what their words imply. 
To give only “what we cau spare” shows # complete 
absence of anything like self-denial and an utter dike 
rogard of our obligations to God. Acceptable offer- 
ings are what we feel that we can nof spare, but what 
through a sense of duty and indebtedness wo give up 
for the cause of Christ or the benefit of our fellows 
creatures. Did the Israclites in the wilderness give 
only what they could spare when their offerings were 
“much more than "so that they had to be 
“restrained from bringing?" Did David and his 
subjects give only what they could spare when “they 
offered willingly, because with perfect heart they of 
fered willingly to the Lord?” Unless we are influ 
enced by better principles than those which charace 
terize the majority of people we shall never “offer 40 
willingly after this sort.” See Exod. 36 and 3 Chron, 
29, Itwas not theso Jows, but those who lived In 
tho time of Malachi who gave only what they could 
spare, when they offered “polluted broad upon 
God's altar and presented for sacrifice animals that 
wore blind, lame, or sick, Ciiriatian Steward, 


Tn connection with the action of the Russian gor- 
ernment toward the Stundists the following facts, 
saya the New York Independent, in regard to Bible 
and evaugelistic work in Ruasia will be interesting. 
It is estimated that about half » million copies of the 
Scriptures are sold annually in thatempire, Of these 
the greater portion are sold to the orthodox Rus- 
sians, Most dissenters of the Old Bolievers! type 
are without Russian Scriptures and refuse to purchase 
them. The Protestant sects, including the Molokans, 
Stundists, and others are willing purchasers; but their 
numbers are comparatively small, Presehing in the 
Established Church is rather on the increase, but the 
quality of the sermons does not seem to improve, a8 
all must be submitted to the bishops, who exercies a 
very careful censorship. Of religious literature there 
is next to nothing except the tracts that gire Chureh 
news; papers, pamphlets, magazines, and books for 
the instruction of the common people do not exist, 
As to a religious liberal party asnong tha orthodox, 
there ix no such organization, although there are 


isolated individuals, The followers of Count Pash« 
kof, of St. Petersburg, it is snpposed, aro rather 


- diminixhing in numbers. 
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‘The fnets connected with our money and our ro 


- sponsibility should be kopt before ua, The fact that 
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ity to him fa the monaure of his beneficence 
fact that only those will be judged faith. 
‘in tho uso of their means who have houored the 
‘Lord with them, by giving as he directs them to give; 
that 20 much of their treasure is laid up in 
heaven aa they have given to him; that God reckons 
tho money giveo, not by the size of the gift itself, 
‘but the smount that is left behind. —Rev. H, K, Alen, 

The eminent minister, tho Rev, Andrew Fuller, 
once snid ton friend: “There was # period of my 
ministry marked by the most pointed systematic 


Es 
i 
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lamentation mot my esr, ‘Ah, sir, I ean get no com. 
fort, | am unable to appropriate any of tho great and 
precions promises to myvelf; I look (or light and 
‘behold darkness’ I knew not what to do, nor what 
to think, for I had done my best to comfort the 
mournersin Zion, Iwas therefore at my wits! ond. 
At this timo it pleased God to direct my attention to 
the claims of the perishing heathen in India; I felt 
‘we had beon living for ourselves and not caring for 
thelr souls. I spoke as I felt, My people wondered 
and wept over their past inattention to this subject, 
They began to talk about {t, ‘The females especially 
began to collect money for the spread of the Gospel. 
‘We mot and prayod for the heathen; mot and com> 
sidered what could bo done among ourselves for 
them; met and did what we could. And while all 
this was going on tho lamentations ceased, The sad 
‘became cheerful, and tho desponding calm. No one 
complained of a want of comfort, They were drawn 
out of themsolves. Sir, thot wus the real secret, God 
Dlessed thom they tried to be a blessing.” 
‘Many afflicted, languishing, comfortless churches of 
to-day, mourning over the desolatlona of Zion, could 
ina little while be made exceedingly joyful, if they 
would only lose sight of themselves in their interest 
for the millions perishing in heathon darkness. 


What shall be the future policy of our Missionary 
Society? Shall we give up the race, abandon all at- 
tempts to mect the increasing demands mnde upon 
us, and settle down In a resigned spirit to a policy of 
partial failure; or shall we summon the hosta of 
Isrel toa new advance, one great united effort all 
along the linc, a movement that ahall make itself 
felt all over the globe? Our Foreign Missions 
should have an ndvance of five hundred thousand 
dollars a yoar, and should have itatonce. The home 
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work—city, frontier, and South—should hare a 
million more, ‘The Missionary S 

income of about two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars whon I became « missionary, ought to lisve, 
thousand dollars before the new coutury davens apon 
us. A great rally of our people would speedily 
achieve this result, It ought to be done fo a single 
year; it can surely be dono during the coming seven 
years. God forbid that we should be tempted to do 
anything for vain glory, but may God algo forbid that 


we should be blind also either to our duty or to our 


shaling for the conversion of tho race, Our Church 
was late In tho field; but if she doos not win and 
hold the leading place in all the miasionary world, it 
‘will bo because she refuses to know the time of her 
visitation, and throws away an opportunity such as 
never comes twice to any people, Now is the time, 
the very hour, to rally anow around the banner of 
our great Missionary Society, and carry it far to the 
front amid the advancing hoats of God's militant 
people.—Bishap Thoburn, 

Some churches endeavor to obtain money for the 
benevolences by entertainments, soclables, fairs, ox- 
cursions, and other things of a similar character. 
There is much to bo said in condemnation of these 
methods. They are an iufringemont on the devil's 
patent They are not and cannot be made condu- 
cive to the spirituality of God's people. The prac- 
tice of them does not deopon individual piety or 
promote the Lord's work anong the ungodly. On 
the other hand thoy absorb the thought, aud fritter 
away the energios of the Church in the serving of 
tables, while the great concerns of God are left to 
suffer, They dotract trom, rather than minister to, 
the spirit of benevolence, They foster wrong habits 
of giving: Giving spasmodically instead of regularly ; 
giving from steife and competition rather than from 
principle; giving two be seen of men, instead of for 
the glory of God; giving to get something back in 
tho way of pleasure and amusement, rather thar 
hoping for nothing again but the approbation and 
Dlossing of God. They are not practical and wise 
methods of getting our offering, for they involre too 
much expenditure. There is a great waste both of 
means and ofeffort. The net gains bear but = small 
proportion, often, to the gross receipts, and scarcely 
offset the pains, the perplexitien, the worryings, and 
‘Vhe jealousies, Man gets the share, and the 
Lord gets what is left. ‘There is no thought fn it all 
of honoring tho Loni with our substance, and finds 
raised this way are not offerings to God, but money 
dragged out of unwilling pockets and dumped Into the 
Lord's treasury. It is s method of securing means 
to carry on the Lord’s work that eavors more of shirk: 
ing duty than of doing it, more of getting some one 

Ise W give than of giving ourselves Zev. TK. Allen, 











TIDINGS FROM OUR MISSIONS. 


Mr. T. W. Stacd, who esme to India some time 
go a8 Bishop Thoburn’s privace secretary, has ac 
cepted a position in the Anglo-Chinese Mission Sehool 
‘at Singapore, and will probably identify himself with: 
the Malaysia Mission io the future. Mr. Stagg came 
to India in hope of ultimately enteriug mission work, 
and his friends will be glad to hear that he bas so 
eon found an open door.—Jndian Witness. 


The Indian Witness of April 15 says Dr. and Mra. 
Poschey T. Wileon, of Budaun, N. W.P., sailed from 
Calcutta per steamship City of Calcutla, April 14. Mra. 
Wilson had kept her bed since January 10 ap to the 
time of starting, but it now gaining strength, and it 
is hoped the sea air will prove 40 beneficial that her 
recovery will be hastened. Dr. Wilson came to India 
over thirty years ago, Mra. Wileou came in 1879, since 
which time neither of them bave been away from 
‘their work, 

‘The Malaysia Mission Conference, at its session in 
April lust, reported 56 probationers (an Increase of 
22), 106 full members (a decrease of 40), 4 local 
preachers, 7 Sunday achools with 208 scholars. The 
Anglo-Chinose School at Singapore reports 450 achol- 
ars, with au averngo daily attendance of 346, and 
19 boarders, The Anglo-Chinese School at Pe- 
mang reports 215 scholars, with an average daily 
attendance of 132, The Conference reported in 
favor of the salaries of the missionaries in the mission 
Doing paid in an equal number of gold and silver dole 
laré im order to moot the changing value of the 
money. 

Rev. J. E. Robinson writes from India: “This 
‘movement among the depressed classes of India to- 
ward Christianity is gathering strength with the 
passing months. Many thousands are at this hour 
asking to be made Christian disciples, In some In- 
stances this privilege Is denied them, rightly or 
wrongly, because of Inck of provision for auch an 
emergency. Others aro deterred by the unusual 
character of the movement, and appear afraid wo 


know how to grappley wit 
victory for God and 


ugal 
Yo Christ: Hasso not oonme to t 
such an opportanity as th hie?” 


Wingdam for fmt 


pie! 


Bishop Thoburn writes from Singapore that he 
a nl cen Sine ure, Abate 6 arony 
Ore, hus given $15,000 in aid of the girls’ board. 
ing schools under his eure in India, ‘The schools are 

those intended for daughters of recent con- 
verte. “This is a noble contribution, and affords an- 
other illustration of the fact that the spirit of liberal 
giving ie uae Me UIY Saltg, Sos et beh 
and abroad,—Indian 

“in, onthe 

the organization of the Calentta Mothodists Into # 
church by Wm, Taylor, now Bishop Taylor. Rev. F. 
W. Warne is the pastor of the church then organized, 
now known as tho Dharamtala Mothodist Episcopal 
Church. At the celebration of the late anniversary 
‘Mr, Warne reported thet the church had never 
received any uid from the Missionary Society, but 
had been built up entirely by the people in India. 
‘Since the commencement of the year more than fifty 
persons have been converted in and throngh the 
church servieos. 


‘Need of Chapels in India, 


‘BY NEY, ML HOSKINS, TLD, OF CAWNPORE 


Ix the Northwest India Conference we need sixty 
‘small cheap chapels to house our existing congre- 
gations of from fifty-five to three hundred persons. 
At tho last Annual Conference provision was made to 
build ten of these chapels (about niuegy rupees wore 
given for each), but in the meantime three thousand 
persons have been baptized and ten or fifteen newly 
formed congregations have come into existence. Of 
course we ntilize all the local retouroes of free labor 
and free materials, but in most caves some nid has to 
be given. 

On the Bulandshalir District there are about five 
‘thousand Christinns in one hundred and thirty yilr 
lages, and not a single chapel of any form or shape, 
except that money for two small chapels costing ninety 
rupees has been sanctioned. The ease is similar on 
the Kasgunj District, with ve thonsand Christians 
and not a chapel of any form or xbape yet built. 

Our appropriations from the Missionary Society 
has been go small that for several years we have not 
been able to do anything for buildings, nnd conse- 
quently our village congregations in many places do 
‘not and cannot collect for worship. This state of 


acatters people, Who will, farnish 
eney to build stall ‘cheap chapels for our village 
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The Opening of Wiley General Hospital, Kncheng, 
BY BEY. M. &. WILCOX, 
Presiding Elter of Kucheng District, 


instrumental musio was furnished by 


visit this city, and to him belongs the honor of open- 

work in this beautiful part of the 
Fo-Kien Province. He also sketched the history of 
the work then begun, speaking of the opposition 
formérly manifested to the Gospel, expecially in 1810, 
whon the place of worship of the (English) Church 
Missionary Society, as well us our own, was demol- 
ished, and both missions were obliged to locate their 
Desdquarters in other parts of the city. 

But after a time a friendlier spirit began to be 
shown, and the work throughout this region has 
geown more and more prosperous, especially since 
foreign missionaries have mado this city thelr residence- 
For instance, five years ago the Kucheng District had 
372 members and probationers, At Conference last 
full 803 wore reporied—an increase of 431, or 113} per 
cent. But thevopening of this new departinent of 
mission work will, we believe, help accelerate this 
rate of increase, 

Peculiarly appropriate ia the name chosen for the 
hospital by its superintendent aud adopted by the 
Bourd of Managers of the Missionary Society, New 
York. Throughout the Method iscopal Chureh 
the name of Bishop Wiley is “as ointment poured 
forth.” As Rev, Isaac N. Wiley, M.D., ho came to 
FooChow in 1851. His health failing, he returned 
to America in 1854. After serving the Church as 
pastor, a8 President of Pennington Seminary, and as 
editor of The Ladies’ Repovilory, be wax elected bishop 
in 1872, To the end of his life missionary affairs 
commanded # large share of his attention and sym- 
pathy. China was especially dear to him. Twice 
ho revisited this empire in an official capacity. In 
1877 he organized the Foo-Chow Annual Conference, 
Returning in 1854 he was unable to preside over the 
Conferavee, but during its session closed bis earthly 
labors at Foo-Chow, where all that was mortal awaits 
the resurrection moro. 

Under the skillful superintendence of Dr. Gregory 
she Wiley General Hospital—the first of the Parent 
Bowrd in the Fo:Kien Province—can hardly fail to 
bes potent instrumentality for extending the Re- 
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The Opening of Wiley General Hospital, 


deemer's kingdom. An earnest native preacher has 
‘boon secured as chaplain, and the religious features 
of the work will receive careful attention. , 

Asarule paticnts are see a RES 
betepectilwretcnt rin (oye ‘But many who greatly 
need somewhat prolonged medical treatment are too 
poor to do this. To meet the needs of such it ix pro- 
posed to provide a number of froe beds (including 
food). The coat of one such bed ix estimuted at 
tweaty dollars per year, United States monoy. The 
native officials and gentry of this city will be asked 
‘to contribute for this purpose, But we also appeal 
tw others, and expecially to those who knew Bishop 
Wiley, to help in this Iaudable undertaking, 

Porbaps some ove who reads thea nes would 
Uike to endow # bed, go it, together with food, would 
‘be forever free to poor patients, This would require 
a sum sufiicientto yield twenty dollars per yoarinterest. 
Are thore notindividuals or Sunday schools that would 
contribute smaller amounts—say enough to provide for 
‘one or two free bods for # your at twenty dollars each? 
Money, whether designed for immediate use or ms 
endowment, can be sent to Secretary C. C. McCabe, 
D.D,, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York, Or friends who 
desire to make temporary provision for beds can for- 
ward their contributions directly to Dr, J, J. Gregory. 
All gifts, large or small, will be gravofully received, 
and the money carefully administered for the benefit 
of the very poor. 

Tt secms neodloss to say that such contributions 
as wo earnestly ask for will make i¢ possible to alle 
viate much suffering, and at the same time to reach 
and win toa knowledge of the truth hundreds and 
thousands who are now “without God and without 
hope in the world." Any inquiries addressed to Dr. 
Grogory, or to the writer (Foo:Chow, China), will ne 
ceive prompt attention. 











Good News from Foo-Ohow, China. 

Rev, J. H. Wonusr writes to Bishop Mallalien 
that earnest evangelistic work in the city of Foo 
Chow {i producing most encouraging results. Ho 
says: 

“When I wrote you that the Chinese had changed 
during my visit to America, I meant for the better, 
and the experiences of the past few months hare 
confirmed that atatement, Now for an account of 
the evangelistic work in Foo-Chow which you 
planned when you were with us at Conference, I 
know this will interest you, expecially as I am able 
to givo an encouraging report. + 

“Brother Lacy and Miss Bosworth for several 
months past have held services in our Second Church 
in the heart of the great heathen city, with an aver- 
age congregation of one hundred and sixty. Brother 
Miner and I began immediately after Conference, and 
have kept steadily at work, continually enlarging 
our operations Brother Miner begen with Sunday 





night st our Fourth Chureb, and 1 with Sunday after- 
‘p00n at our Third Church, togethor with a sorvice at 
the Second, and on Tesday and Friday nights atthe 
Fourth, 

“Not Jong after commencing this work Brothor 
Miner proposed to relieve me of all my work at the 
Fourth, so I could give more time to the Third if 1 
chose; 80 with the holp of the theological students 
and the native pastor of the First Church he has 
‘doen holding three week night services at the Fourth, 
and has lately started a Sunday afternoon service at 
tho same place, Jn connection with all this work 
Miss Bonaflold has # service at the Fourth on every 
Sunday afternoon, at two o'clock, for women and 
children, At all these services there are crowds of 
poople in attendance, and to relieve tho pressure & 
‘now arrangement is to be adopted, 60 that « double 
mooting can bo held each evening at six for bors and 
at seven for mon, Besides all this Brother Miner 
tins started a day school for boys in the chureb, 
where forty-three have been enrolled, 

‘Sinee Brother Miner took the work off my hands 
at the Fourth Oburch t have had three services each 
week at tie Third, and in connection a similar work 
atthe First Church, The First Church ie within the 
limits of the mission compound. For some years it 
has been supposed that the heathen would net come 
to serviows in it because it was not readily accessible 

* from tle public street; but since it has been thrown 
‘open to the heathen, and special services held for 
them, the congregations have gone as high as two 
hundred and forty. 

“We are taking the opportunity in all our services 
of teaching the truth of Christianity rather than 
preaching In the usual way, which soems to be better 
every way than formal preaching. I have organized 
a night school at the Second Church for laboring 
mon, where, three nights in each woek, thoy study 
Christian books, Brother Miner has also started a 
‘boys’ school at the Fourth Church, with forty-four 
acholars, 

+ Our regular services for the heathen and avernge 
attendance are ax follows: First Church, once each 
‘week—two hundred and forty, Second Church, four 
times each week, besides night schoo! for men—one 
hundred and sixty. ‘Third Church, ones cach week— 

8 Bonatlold's services, four 
Brother Miner's services, 


aggressive movements, 
preachers who have long toiled amid many discour- 
agementa are filled with joy. That great and good 


had never seen anything like it in China. 

“At first we used picture ecards, with Soripture 
texts upon them, to secure the interest and attend- 
ance of the people, but now they come because they 
want to doso, There ix vo trouble about an audience 
who are glad to hear the Gospel. Foo.Chow, which 
has so Tong been regarded as n hard field, is ripe for 
the Gospel. The only trouble with this work is that 
it has so grown on our hands that wo can scarcely 
find time for anything else. 

“We noed several additional men here in Foo 
Chow. In fact, the great prossing need of the Foo- 
‘Chow work is a half dozen energetic young men who 
‘can be put to fearning the language and do nothing 
else until they learn tt, The all-important thing is 
to learn the Ixnguage; without this but poor service 
‘can be performed. We must have moro mon, and 
they must have time to learn the language." 


Da. N. Srres writes to Bishop Mullalieu as fol- 
lows: 

“Ruth and I have put in three very encouraging 
weeks ou the Ming Chiang District, Wo visited all 
the old stations and preaching places, soven in nam- 
ber; held religious wervioes in al of them, preaching 

toward God snd faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ.' In addition to these older 
preaching places wo made @ tour of several days in 
and through six townships seldom or never before 
reached, and everywhere, in the old of the new, we 
found many ready, attentive hearers, a dozen to 
twenty women at u time giving the most intense in- 
torest in the ‘old, old story of Jesus and bis love.’ 

“T rented in two new and important centers, and 
the partios from whom we rented, in both cases, are 
men of influence in their respective communities. 

‘In our itineraries we always had one or more of 
our native preachers along, endeavoring to encourage 
and strengthen them as well as have them tmbibe 
somo of our spirit and methods, We rejoiced, the 
Church was glad, and sinners ars coming to Christ, 

“Your earnest purposes and wise plans for the city 
aro already i in full working order. 

and Miss Bosworth arevisiting Ching. 
iy afternoons, assisting in the Sunday 





yr some time been hoping to find a Tamil 
suited for such s post, but thus 


mission honse, which we found delightfully 

- located, with ita front on the best street of the city, 
“its rear opened ont upon the sca. The house 
Jange and airy, and stands in the center of  spa- 
compound which wonld afford sufficient room 

“a church in front and school buildings In the 


we cannot have them longer, ani 





The Malaysia Mission Conference. 


we ought to be able to get a great deal of precious: 
truth deeply rooted in their hearts, too deeply for the 
enemy ever to pluck it thence. 

Awnoon as I reached Penang I began to realize 
‘that many of the conditions under which missionaries 
work in India are w altered in Malaysia, 
For instance, take this Chinese Girls’ School of which 
I have jnst spoken. I (ind twenty-three names on 
the roll. Such a school in India would probably be 
conducted at very considerable expense, with not 
only a highly paid teacher, but » doli, or other con- 
veyance, provided for the pupils, Here, however, 
children are sent to the school by the parents, and 
ach one pays a Mexican dellar ax a monthly fee, 
equal in Indian money to two rupoes four annua. 
‘The income of the little school is forty-five rupees a 
month, and no difficulty is experienced in collecting 
the fees. In the Anglo-Chinese School the boys pay: 
a dollar w month in the lowest classes. ‘The govern- 
mont grantin-aid rules are oxtromely liberal, and the 
result is that mission schools are carried on with 
very little trouble, at Jeast ax compared with those in 
India, At Singapore the Chinose paronts pay twenty 
dollars a month for ench boy. sent to the bonrding 
school; and although the number of boarders is 
Limited, seldom rising 80 high aa twenty, yet the rev: 
enue received nide very materially In maintaining 
that vigorous institution. 


‘The Malaysia Mixsion Conference. 
MY DISHO J, sf, THOWORE, 0.0, 

‘Tie frat annual session of the Malaysia Mission 
Couferonce of the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
just been held at Singapore. Heretofore the Con: 
ference has been known ¢cclesiustically o8 a 
“Mission,” nnd its annual assemblies have been 
“Annual Meetings," possessing tho limited powors 
of a District Conference, The Jast General Confer- 
epee pasted what is culled an “enabling act” 
authorizing the bishop having charge to constitute 
the Anpunl Meeting a Mission Conference,” that {s, 
a body having full ecclosinstical powers, but not en- 
titled to representation in tho General Conference, 
Th accordance with the provision the members of the 
Mission were called togother und formally organized 
‘84 1 Mission Conference, on Saturday, April I. 


four days, and near the close the pressure for time 
was felt almost as much as is common in larger 


two othor, Monin, West and Halderston, wore 
obliged to ask for leave on account of impaired 
health, The number of adult baptiams reported was 
forty-four. Nearly all of these wero Chinese. The 
Malaya who are Mohammedans are found impervious 
to Gospel influences to a remarkable extent. 
‘The schools of the mixsions contiune to prosper. 
An immediate attempt is to be oinde to establish an 
and training school for boys, ater the 
manner of the Christian boarding schools which are 


three of these ladies as deaconesses, 

It is hoped that soveral now stations will be occu- 
pied before long, The Bornoo Mission is suspended 
for the progent. Moat of tho brethren think that 
Eastern Sumatra presents a w field, Several 
poiuts on the Malay Peninsula are also regarded as 
important centers, and algo as offering many advan- 
tages lo missionary workers, 


APPOINTMENTS, 


rep wake os he ee hl Tel 2 
‘Malacea, to be supplied. 
‘Benjamin H. 


. Baldarston. Poomng as 
Goons 7. FYE, Jo ‘Deatker. pester 
ness iepani ecie ©. Kelso: Chinese Mission, Honry 

LE.Learing: English Church, Wiliam H. B. Ureb; Malay 

Mission, Ralph W. Manson, William G/Shellabéar; Twrafl 

Mission, to be supplied. Mietom 

William G. Sheltabear. Manager, William J. Wager. 
‘Benjamin F, West, Supernnmerary, William T. Kensett, 

‘on lease lo attend school, 


Woman's Coxrenexce, 
Pouang: Chinese and Tamtt Setioots, Mins. Moore, Mrs. 
Deatker. 5 


(Malay), Mrx. Munson, Mrs. Shellabenr. 
—Superintendont, Miss Krama E, Ferres. 
among Chinese, Mist Josephine M. Hebinger. 
‘On Wave, Mrs, West, Mite Blackmon. 
—Indian Witness. 


Bombay Districts Bombay Oonferenos, Methodist 
Bpiscopal Oburch, 


RY RY. . % ROMNGON, P, 
‘Txnoves an unfortunate misunderstanding, owing 
to the presidiug eldor’s absence in America in ate 
wl tendance npon the General Conference, no report of 


this district aimee in the Annual Report of the 
y for 1892, The only reparation 

under the circumstances is 10 

ms through the Church papers by 





Lordi acai teeing Orao 


‘The following table shows the growth of the work 
on the district from 1886 to 1891—the year in whieh 
the first division of territory referred to above was 
affected : 


1886, 101, 
Members and ioners... am 765 
Sunday ane scholars 403 2,615 





A fow brief notes for 1292: We had five times as 
many baptiams as in 1886, On mission property, 
yalued at 187,500 rupees—six sevenths of which was 
raisod in India—we pald 6,686 rupees for improvo- 


ments and indebtedness, all contributed locally. For 
all purposes the district contributed the handsome 
sum of 22,933 ropecs, We do all we can to help 
ourselves. 

‘Through the kindness of porsonal friends in the 
Thited States, mostly of New Jersey, an excellent 
equipment of furniture was provided for the Bishop 
‘Taylor High School at Poona. Those friends will 
rejoice that at tho recont Lanowli camp meeting 
noarly all the boarder pupils were converted to God. 
Frionda at Canton, ©, also contributed toward 
‘equipping our missionary in Gujarat for village work, 
and have furnished trining school scholarships. 

Phe Bombay District has the proud privilege of 
having given to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
eight Kuropean and Eurasian missionaries, including 
two who are taking a theological course in America. 
In this wo greatly rejoice, and pray that the number 
may bo largoly multiplied in the years to come, 

‘We feel that we have abundant reason to thank 
God for what has been achieved in the past and to 
take courage regarding the future. Let our friends 
in America pray for us. 

Poona, Aprit 1, 1893. 
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Woman's Medical Mission Work. 


BY ROSETTA BHERWOOIIALL, M.D. 

Ovr work liere ix now noarly six years old, and 
some of its good friends tirge that » Woman's: 
Foreign Missionary Society child of that age should 
‘be made to talk. 

‘Dr. Meta Howard officinted at the birth of woman's 
medical work in Korea, and ministered to its grow- 
ing wants until {¢ was two years old, when failing: 
heulth caused her to leave it in the care of ite good 
friends, Dra, Scranton and McGill, who hetped it wall, 
through its third year, and then tuenod ltorer to me, 

‘The second day sfver my arrival in Seoul T was ine 
‘troduced to this growing work, and found my hands 
quite fill from the beginning, As yetthers wereno 
‘wained Korean helpers to assiat in the drug work or 
‘nursing, and it took a great deal of time to make all 
‘the needed mixtures, ointments, and powders, to take 
temperatures and pulses of in-patients, and see to the 
giving of their food and medicine regularly ; to doall 
the dressings of ulcers and abscessos und the many 
othor things incident to dispensary and hospital work 
which do not necessarily need to be done by a doctor. 
T missod the good deaconess nurses who helped me in 
New York, and felt much the need of one here, not 
‘only to holp do these things, but to train the Korean 
girls nnd women to do them. 

However, I set to work with a will. Miss Roth- 
weiler gare mo valuable mgsistance, and she asked 
for volunteers among the Korean schoolgirla, and 
soon I had three bright, willing girls of from twelve 
to fourteen years of age in training. They were of 
but little help though, except for dispensary hours, 
so I was very glad when Miss Lewis was sent to my 
rescue something over year later. We have also 
secured the services of Mrs. Mary Whoang, one of our 
married schoolgirls, to take the place of the former 
Korean matron, who was most too old to learn 
foreign methods, Mury felt callod of God to do thin 
work among her sick sisters, and she makes a lovely 
Bible woman. Miss Lewis and Mary have an in 
teresting service ench day in the walting room, with 
the dispensary patients and all the in-patients able to 
come, 

Tt Is Korean custom for man and wife never tose 
each other wotil after marringe, T have had some 
illustrations of this custom among my exses for hare 
lip operation that may interest you. One young girl 
of seventeen came to me with harelip, whose hus- 
band, of course, hud very good reason for not loving 
her after seeing her, but after the operation ahe re- 
turned to him so good looking that they have lived 
happy ever since. Another young woman whose huis 
band had put her away for the same deformity was 90 
pretty after the operation that he wanted her to come 
buck, but “she would not.” 

T remember treating another young woman whose 
husband didn't love her after becoming acquainted 


ll 


Woman's Medical Mission Work. 


with ber because she was deaf, He sent hor back to 
her mother, who brought lier to me, saying if I could 
only cure her she would dance for joy. It is rathor 
amusing, if it were not often so sad, how the men do 
get sold in securing their wives in this unseco way; 
but I suppose the women as often got disappointed in 
their husbands. One patient gave mo a history of 
having jumped into a well to drown horself bocause 
she didn’t love her husband! 

T have lost two Korean girl assistants, both under 
fifteen, because of the early marriage custom of the 
people, and for some time I have been wishing fons 
young widow to train in dispensary work and to take 
change of the children's ward under Miss Lewis, and 
#t last T have secured just the one I needed. She 
neither read nor wrote In her own tongue when she 
‘came, but in a few months at the girls’ school hos 
Jearned both. She is u Christin, and has been 
‘baptized Susan, The way in which Susan's face has 

since she found there is really a work 
for her to do in the world is something wonderful, 

During the coldest weather of the winter dispensary 
pationts are fow, and this winter, if we bave finished 
by $v. a, Miss Lewis and 1 havo teled to follow 
up the work a little in the homes of former patients. 
We are always gladly woleomed, Two or throe 
places we have visited regularly once a woek for 
nearly four months. We read the Gospel ayd Cate- 
chism with them, and toach them to pray. Miss 
Lewis teaches the children to sing our Christian 
songs In Korean. One little girl has learned all the 
words of “ There Is s Happy Land,” and “ Praine God, 
from Whom all Blessings Flow," and has taught 
thom to her little flye-yoar-old brother, They are now 
learning “A Charge to Keep 1 Have.” When one 
doar old lady, in a farnily we visited Hrst, heard about 
heaven she was 80 delighted she wanted to dic and 
go there at once. 

T open work next Tuesday in the Baldwin Dis- 
pensary, at the east gate of the city, We have a 
nice sito there, and the work promises to grow 
rapidly. This sary was named in honor of the 
Iedy who helped to build it, and who also gave the 


contributions of the Church shall gather, until that 
dark Innd ‘where woman has no name? is reached, 
and one more fire | lighted never to go out until the 
the knowledge of God covers the whole earth.” 

Dr, Hall is oponing up medical -mission* work in 
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Lord; my body and my heart and my soo) is all the 
Lord's things, and I give up my life to teack my 
people about God, eren if people kill me. Ido not 
hope I get rich or hare many pretty things, but I 
want work for Jesus most of all.” 

Tam very glad to learn that the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Sooiety is ending out Dr. Mary Cutler 
to us this spring, but if we follow up our work in the 
homes whose doors stand open to receive ux; if we 
have time to study the language as wo ought, andare 
ready to begin work at the new points us they are 
opened, we need many more like her. 

‘The work has never given me much time to stady 
Korean, and though now with Miss Lewis aud Mary 
Whoang in the hospital, Rather, Susan, and Lucy 
trained to help in the drag room and disponsary, T 
can accomplish much more in loss tino than the frat 
year; yet with the increased work, the out calls, 
and teaching my Korean assistants physiology and 
materia medica, I do not get the time for study that T 
need, and cannot do the personal work with my 
patients that 1 would like. 

Tt is @ mistake, it ao0ms to mo, for any missionary 
to have work either requiring much time or care 
outside of the language for tho frat year or two; for 
though one may fee dissatisfied for a time to think 
they are doing so little, the result accomplished in 
‘tho end will be far greater, ©, thatthe people at 
home might ve made to undecatand tia, aud, instead 
of keeping the fleld just barely manned to do medical 
and. school work, which always bring the people to 
us, they would send enough workers so that wo 
could feed the people who come the Bread of Life in 
their own language, and not send the many away 
with cured bodies but starving souls! 

How much we need more medical missionaries for 
these poor sisters of ours! What a glorious work 
not only to relieve the poor suffering bodies and sin« 
sick souls of thoxe who come to us, but to train such 
young women as Esther, Mary, and Susan, who, in 
turn, will do much to teach better ways even in this 
generation, and whose influence upon the coming 
generations will be felt in ever widening circles, “If 
Tecan only place one litte brick in the pavement of 
the Lord's pathway, Twill placo it there, that coming: 
generations may walk thereon to the heavenly city.” 

When a young girl, 1 read one of Mary Lyon's 
addresses to a graduating class, and a sentence i 
that address ae ever iptinoneed my whole tif, and 7 
would that it may thus be used to influeuce every 
gitl or young woman who may read this Tt is: 
“TF you want & serve your race, go where no one 
else will go, and do what no elae will do," 


Ray. W. A. MAxxy writes from Chung-king, March 
29, announcing the arrival of the missionary party at 
that Place. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Peat were to go to Chemtn 


wore greatly needed and gladly weleomed, 








Rey. Wiilinm L. King, of the South India Conference, has 
Seen eer ene ees ‘Wits address: 
‘ts Bipon, Wis. 

Rev. J. il, Hayner was married on June 1 to Mise Hell 
“Shattuck, and will nave the Chited Stabes on September 12, 
phere ges ‘Opin Mixston, 

1. Lowry, Superintendent of the North China 
Gebenias as ne 1: Cerro pt tpun: bare recevod to 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from Dickinson College. 

‘Wo rwuret to hear of the death of Miss Eleanor Gill, eldest 
daughter of Roy. J. Hi. GI, of India, She died April 22, at 
Naini Tal. She wus but sixteen years of age. 

‘The receipt of the Missionary Soctety for the seven 
months closing with May 81 wore $610,821.41, an advance 
Of $20,094.48 for the same months of the previous year. 

Rey, E. &. Stackpole, yee for several years in charge of 

our theological school fn Florence, Italy, has returned to the 
‘United States, and may be addressed nt Winthrop, Mass. 

‘Tey, 0. W. Miller and family, of our South American Mis 
‘sion, arrived in New York on June 12. ‘Their address will 
be Weil Spring, Teun., wall thelr revarn to South America, 

Rey. George B. Norton, D.D,, of our Japan Mission, has re= 
‘turned fo the United States. His widress for the present ts 
Burlington, Kan. He expects to reenter tho pastorute in 
the Enited States, 

hey, A. J. Bucher, of the Central German Conferunos, has 
been uppotnited professor in Martin Mission tostirute, Gere 
many. as successor to Rey. N. W. Clark, who has been truns- 
ferred to our Italy Mission, 


tev. N. J. Plumb, formerly of our China Mision, has re~ 
moved from New Haven, Conn to Delaware 
writes: “Tam intending to devote my time to making mis~ 
slonary addresses, and giving tilustrated lectures on China." 


tev. G. F: Hopkins, of our India Mission, was married In 
April ot Karachi, India, to Dr. Salent Armstrong. Brother 
Hopkins hay moved from Jabalpors to Hyderabad, where 
Mrs. Hopkins ts physiclan in change of the Wommn’s Hospital, 


Rey. Gerhard J. Schilling, who was converted fn our mis 
-sion in India, graduated at the late commencement of Drew 
Seminary, wns married to Miss Elizabeth Bull in New York 
‘on June 1, and leaves New York for India on July. He ex- 
‘pects to enter our tnission in Burma, 


Tey, Franelsco Penzottl, of our South American Mission, 
And. an Agont ta South America of the American Bible So 
cléty, wasordalued by Bishop Andrwws fn tho Mission Rooms 
In Now York on June 5 both deacon and elder under the 
inistionary rule, He Was Imprisoned for several months in 
Peri on account of his devotion to Christianity. Ie silled 
on ils return Co Pru on June 10, 


At the meeting of the Board nf Manigers of the Missfon- 
ary Society on June 90 Mr. J. H. Taft, Dr. J. M. Retd, and 
Dr. 8. 1 Baldwin were appointed a special committee to 
consider the subject of locating the medical departinent of 
Foo-Chow University. At the same meeting the oficers of 
the Board and soclety wero roclocted, x were also the mem= 
hers of the committees. Mr. J... Gamble was elected 
member of the Committees on Audits {n place of A, Shiokle, 
deceased. J, M, De Vean was made a member of the Com- 
mittee on China in place of 8. 0, Pullman, wnd C, H. Payne 
a member of the Committee on Publications tn place of Dr, 
4G. H. Gregory. 





‘The Review of the Churches, edited 
sin aC ey ee 
the Anglican, Presbyterian, 


Is tenga pin esis 
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‘The Holy Spirit in Missions is the titie of w book lately 
Issuod by the Fleming H. Revell Company, of New York and 
Chicago. Price, $13) It contains six lectures delivered 








inistration in Misstions—Friate 
in Missions—Prophecles concerniug SMissions~ Help tm Mie 
rligious: 


slonary career. Price, $1.25. 

Conslict of the Nineteenth Century—The Bible and Bree 
‘Thought is the Litle of a new book written by Rev. Thomas 
Mitchell, of Brooklyn, Tt professor to dieect Ingersoll's 
Jecture on the Gods, and to show Chat {ts etrarmes are m coms 
ination of miscuncoption apd reckless assertion, It sls 
‘socks to prove that biblical religion is the exact counterpart 
demanded by the mental, moral, social, and physical na 
tare of man. ‘The book contains m Inrge amount of informs 
Hion on the subjects presented, and, so far as we bave been 
able to examine, succeeds in doing what It professes Tele 
® good reply to the attacks of infidelity. The price tx $2 
postage free and copies can be obtained byaddresstag Joba 
14, Mitehell, Brooklyn, N.Y, 

Manyat of Methodist Episcopal Church History, by 
George TL. Curtiss, M.D.. D.D., Profesor of Historioal 'The- 
ology in De Pauw Uuiveraity, t# Intended to sb0W the evolve 
tion of Methodiam in the United States. It ives the lead= 
Ing: facts in the history of the Methodist Kplscopal Church. 
from 1706 to the close of 1862, and ogcuples % plaow Aled by 
no other book. We hope it will be {nerodiicad by our Board 
of Bishops in the Course of Study. Evory Methodist prrencher 
should become familiar with the facts here so well presented, 
and the members of the Church would the better understand 
and appreciate the polity of the Chureh if thay would read 
this history. We thank the author forthe book. 8s for 
sale by Hunt & Eaton and Cranston & Curt. Price, $1.75, 


THE GOSPEL IN ALL LANDS, 


AUGUST, 1893, 


OUR RISEN LORD'S COMMAND. 
BY REV, HENRY LRA, OF PLANO; 111, 


SA HY did Christ rise? What obligation did his resurrection lay upon the 
\ \\ Church? During the forty days subsequent, Christ constantly spoke of the 
\ Ay resurrection as good news to be carried—“ Go, go, go.” Said the angel at 

the empty tomb: “Go, tell his disciples and Peter.” Said Jesus, when he met 
them, “Be not afraid; go, tell my brethren.” Said Jesus to Mary Magdalene, “Go 
to my brethren and say,” ete, So over and over he reiterated this idea, until at last 
it culminated in the great commission, “Go ye into all the world, ete.” The Acts of 
the Apostles is one long record of obedience to this “ go” of Christ. 

‘The man who does not believe in missions with heart and soul and pocketbook 
gives the lie to everything else he pretends to believe. He rejects the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Golden Role, the long meter doxology, the Bible, the example and precept of 
Christ, and Christ’s promise to be with the Church forever. The Christian who dis- 
believes in missions has no Christ left, and little of the Bible but the covers. 

From Genesis to Revelation the Bible is a missionary book. When God called 
Abraham it was that “all nations of the earth” might be blessed in his “ seed” (the 
world’s Redeemer), That is Genesis! And ere the sacred book was closed, the mis- 
sionary obligation was laid anew upon the heart of the Church, “Let him that heareth 
say come.” That is Revelation! 

But the same is true of all the books between. The psalmist sang of the Messiah's 
universal kingdom ; Isaiah, in rapt utterance, announced the same glorious consumma- 
tion ; Daniel, in visions of the night, saw the kingdoms of the earth fall before that 
“stone cut out of the mountain without hands,” that was presently to “fill the whole 
earth,” 

‘The Christian who does not believe in missions has missed his calling. To say he is 
ignorant is the most charitable conclusion, God may save him by excluding his igno- 
rance. The Christian who docs not believe in missions ought to be put back into the 
state from which the early missionaries lifted his ancestors. Perhaps a little taste of 
life without Christ, without the Bible, without civilization, half clad, plowing with a 
crooked stick, or subsisting upon the simplest roots would open his eyes. 

The apostolic Church was enthusiastically missionary; hence its rapid growth. If 
we have no care for the heathen, our own safety demands that we “go.” No church 
was ever made poor by giving, Who ever saw a man in the almshouse because of 
what he gave to the Lord? The poorhouses and penitentiaries are filled with the 
devil's poor, not God 

A man thoroughly converted has an experience he wants all the world to know. 
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A man half converted gets so little out of his own religion that he is not especially im- 
pressed with the necessity of oarrying the good news, either to the neighbor across the 
street, or to the more distant neighbor across the sea. 

One test of a genuine conyersion is this new found “go” in the heart. The dis- 
ciples were so simple as to take Christ at his word, so “they went everywhere, preach- 
ing the word.” No one who has not learned to juggle with his conscience can rise from 
a study of the Bible to be other than an ardent missionary. 

The task given the apostles in the year 30 A.D, seemed hopeless. The field is 
everywhere hopeful in the year 1893, Work for souls anywhere is blessed, butdoubly 
so on virgin soil, Money anywhere spent for Christ is well invested, but is by far the 
most productive on heathen soil, There are needy enough in our own land, bat our 
first duty is to the most needy. The greatest need is abroad, yet of every dollar of 
sacred money we raise we spend ninety-six cents at home upon ourselves. 

We appeal in behalf of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
that shows good business management, actually sending ninety-five cents of every 
dollar raised into the field, Our appeal is in behalf of the farewell request of our dearest 
friend, the Lord Jesus, in behalf of the most unselfish of our benevolences ; in behalf 
of millions eager for the Gospel. To-day the last vestige of excuse has vanished. Our 
Church has done much, yet only little in view of her ability and of the world’s 
supreme need. Let the Church awake to her risen Lord’s command ! 


PRAYER WILL OPEN HEATHEN HEARTS AND CHRISTIAN 
PURSES. 


BY REV. FRANK W. WARNE, CALCUTTA. 


HIS morning's mail brought two letters that have suggested this one. One 
was from an old friend who is now a pastor in the United States. He wrote: 
“We have a membership of three hundred and fifty, including probationers, 

= and a well-organized church. We had quite a successful revival during the 
winter, from which I received forty on probation. ,We had our missionary meeting on 

Easter Sunday and raised 3114. Compared with other years and with what other 

churches are doing that is good, but compared with what it might have and ought to 

be it is abominable. Out of three hundred and sixty persons present only one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven gaye anything, and of what was given my family and one other 
gave nearly one fourth. The fact is, that most of our people have no conscience on 
the subject of supporting the missionary cause, Their giving does not represent any 
conviction; it is simply a put off. How is it that good people, in the face of our pleas 
and arguments, the evident need and the divine command, the blessed results and the 
glorious opportunity of having a part in the joy of vic.ury, can be so blind to these 
things that while they spend lavishly for self are niggardly toward God? It nearly 
makes me sick for a few days after I have taken a beneyolent collection, But there 
are the other kind, the joyous, generous, hearty givers, who, like a bubbling fountain, 
give freely and say, ‘Come again.’ Bless the Lord for such cheerful, ‘hilarious’ givers.” 

In several important particalars I take it that my friend and his church are fairly 
representative : 

1. The pastoris ahead of his people in his interest in missions. I suppose that that is 
true of almost all ministers—at least, one day in the year, that is the day when he has 
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studied the question enough to preach on it, and is anxious that his church shall have 
& good report at Conference. There are, no doubt, exceptions to this rule, and the peo- 
ple are ahead of the minister, for he feels that if the people did not give so much to 
missions more would be given for local work. Such have not learned that with many 
giving is much like the “leak in the dike,” the more that comes out the way is cut for 
a larger stream, 

2, It is again fairly representative in that a large proportion of the people do not 
give at all. How many ministers count and know how many give and how many do 
not? In this case only one hundred and thirty-seven out of three hundred and sixty. 
When a due allowance is made for children there are still a good many who do not 
give atall. It is a splendid custom to train the children all to give something. 

8. In its relations to the whole question this church is representative. My friend 
says that, “Compared with other years and with other churches it is good, but com- 
pared with what it might and ought to be iv is abominable.” This is true of the col- 
lection from the whole Church. Compared with what was done some years past it is 
good, and the secretaries and ,the whole Church deserve both thanks and praise ; but 
compared with what it might and ought to be, even the strong expression of my 
indignant pastor friend is not too severe, “abominable.” For instance, the Bengal- 
Borma Conference has a heathen population of over one hundred million souls, and the 
entire grant that the Missionary Society is able to give to them for 1893 is $9,560, Just, 
think of that sam among thirty millions more than the population of the United States, and 
decide if to call it “abominable” is an exaggeration. Count the number of single churches 
in the home cities which cost that much for pastor, parsonage, and current expenses 
each year, and yet some people think that the giving to missions is adequate or over- 
done when the Society is only able to give that small amount for our part of the work 
among one hundred million souls. 

4. It is representative in that it has “joyous, generous, hearty givers, who, like a 
bubbling fountain, give freely and say, ‘Come again.” Who cannot join my friend 
and say, “Bless the Lord for such givers?” They areinall the churches. May their 
number increase continually! 

‘The same mail brought a letter from Bishop Mallalieu, in which he described the 
New England “monthly concerts of prayer for missions” of half a century ago, The 
burden of prayer then was that “God in his great mercy would open the doors of the 
heathen world.” It then seemed that if the doors were open the world would soon be 
Christian. These prayers have been answered, but now we find that the hearts of the 
heathen have to be opened and also the pockets of the church members at home. Prayer 
is the key that must be used, If monthly meetings of prayer for the opening of hearts 
and pockets were held in all the churches God would hear and answer as he has the 
prayers of hulf a century ago. The Church then cried mightily to God because the 
heathen world was largely closed. These prayers have in a marvelous way been an- 
swered, and many heathen hearts have been opened, but now the burden of prayer 
should be that God would open heathen hearts and Christian purses, These prayer 
meetings can always be opened in greater numbers, with thanksgiving for what has 
been done. 

We must depend on the Holy Spirit in answer to prayer to do the work. If monthly 
services of prayer for missions were held in all the churches as they were half a century 
ago in New England, much brighter days would dawn on the mission work, If these 

there could be held one or two meetings for prayer 
'y collection is taken. This would greatly add to 
ns, and put the amount that should be given on the 
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conscience, My friend says that to many the giving does not represent a convition; it 
is simply a putoff. Prayer in this, as in other matters, produces conviction. ‘The same 
Jetter says, “ We have had a revival and forty accessions.” Tt was earnest prayer and 
effort that made such a revival possible, so it will be by prayer, united prayer, and 
faithful teaching of the facts that people will be convicted by the Holy Ghost that — 
they should give more largely to missions. ‘The writer distinctly remembers a collection 
prayed about at the prayer meeting of the church for two weeks before it was taken, 
and when the collection was taken and reported Chaplain McCabe, the senior secre- 
tary, wrote, “ Your church is on the five million line.” Prayer that would produce a 
revival such as is needed on this subject would bring the whole Church to the five 
million line. Pray, brethren, pray, and heathen hearts in great numbers and Chris- 
tian’s purses will open, 








ICELAND. 


ELAND is an island about 300 miles long and 200 miles wide at its greatest 
width, and at the last census it had a population of 72,445. It is 500 miles 
north of Scotland, 850 miles west from Norway, and 130 miles east from 
Greenland, Since 1380 it has belonged to Denmark. 

Tn the year A, D. 874 several families from Norway went to Iceland, For ser 
enty or eighty years previously the island had been visited and had some few settlers, 
but the first colony settled there in 874. Beginning with a patriarchal form of gov- 
ernment, Iceland remained « flourishing republic for 
three centuries. Then it passed to the Norwegian 
crown, and in 1880 was transferred to Denmark. 

Iceland has a constitution and administration of 
its own, the legislative power being vested in the 
Althing, which consists of thirty-six members, thirty 
elected by household suffrage and six nominated by 
the king. The Althing meets at Reikiavik, the eapi- 
tal, every second year, sitting in two divisions. The 
upper consists of six members nominated by the King 
of Denmark, and six elected by the representatives 
of the people, The lower division is composed of 
the twenty-four remaining members of the Althing, 

Reikiavik has about two thousand inhabitants. 
The houses are generally of wood and but one story 
high. At certain seasons of the year the air is heavy 
with the smell of codfish, which is the principal article 
of export and one of the few sources of wealth, The 
coat of arms of Iceland is a codfish spread open upon a shield, and surmounted by 
a crown. 

Seen from the sea, Re 
























vik does not present an imposing appearance. You 
have before ycu an ordinary fishing village, made up of a fow straggling streets of 
little one-story wooden houses, browned by the weather or painted black, as if to antici- 
pate its ravages, Close hy the sea is a g mound where once was a fort. Back of 
it stands a long white honse—the governor’s—with a flagstaff, and a flag flying in honor 
of our arrival. Stil farther back are two small churches, and a graveyard on a hill. 
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That is all, yet Reikiavik is the great point of contact with the ontside world; the 
commercial, the intellectual, and the political center of Teeland, at the same time hand, 
heart, and head, £ 
‘The chief beauties of Reikiavik are not of itself, but of its surroundings. Away 
to the west, beyond the islands of the harbor, roll the bright blue waters of the Faxa 
Fjord. Sixty miles to the north rises, as if out of the sea, the single icy peak of Snow- 
fell. Nearer are the slopes of Esja, with their ever varying color—violet, purple, pink, 
and glowing red. On the land side the view is shut in by black mountains, rough and 
jagged notches across the horizon, with here and there a volcanic peak as symmetrical 
as a sugar-loaf. A little way off, from some warm springs, whose “reek” gives the 
town its name, a clond of steam floats lazily. 
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REIKIAVIK, CATITAL OF ICELAND. 


Mr. W. H. Carpenter, who has recently visited the island, furnishes the following 
information ; 

‘The ordinary Ivelander is a person who is phenomenally serious, seldom smiles, and 
neither can take a joke nor make one. In stature and physique he is slighter than the 
Norwegian. His height is not so great, his shoulders are less broad, and his limbs less 
brawny. In his cost except for his shoes of ill-tanned sealskin, there is but little 
unconyventionality. suit is of black ares ios the Teelandic sheep produce wool 


) characteristic. On ordinary everyday occasions the 


‘klike cap, black i in color, mare iee knit- 
r depends to the shoulder a tassel of silk 
aids, who often have bright eyes and 
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full, red-cheeked faces, know how by a toss of the head, to throw these tassels saucily 
from one side to the other. Where it can be afforded a black silk apron completes the 
attire, 


. 

_ The holiday costume is still more effective. A dress waist elaborately embroidered 
with silver thread, and often a precious heirloom for generations, replaces the one or- 
dinarily worn. A silver belt of antique workmanship clasps the waist, and upon the 
head is set the graceful faldur, a Phrygian helmet of stiff white linen, over which is 
thrown a white gauze veil. A gals costume, now scarcely ever seen, is still more elab- 
orate. In addition to the silver ornaments of belt and waist a flat silver embroidered 
ruff stands stiffly from the neck, Upon the head is wound, like a turban, a handkerchief 
of figured silk, while over it curves a stiff white linen headdress shaped like a miniature 
pulpit sounding-board. 

During the long, dark winter months the Icelanders are confined to their cheerless 
huts. The walls of these huts are usually about four feet high and are constracted of 
alternate layers of stone and turf. Some sort of a wooden roof is placed on the walls, 
and this is covered thickly with sod. The dwellings are really clusters of separate huts, 
as the apartments are entirely separate from each other by thick walls of turf, and each 
has a separate roof. A long, dark, narrow passage leads to different apartments, among 
which are the cow shed, a sheep house, and ‘often a blacksmith’s shop. What light 
there is usually is admitted through holes in the roof covered with pieces of skin or 
glass, though occasionally a hut has small windows in the front. The floor is of hard- 
ened lava, Headless casks or barrels are often used for chimneys, but sometimes a hole 
in the roof forms the only outlet for smoke. 

In Iceland everybody has something of an education, The children are all tanght 
to read and write by their mothers, No means of obtaining knowledge is neglected. 
During the long winter months, while all the rest are engaged in spinning, knitting, 
mending tools, or chiseling ornaments from wood, one member of the family reads 
aloud from some book or paper, 

As books are not very plentiful, when the Teelander goes to church he carries along 
some of his books to lend to his neighbor, and brings some of his neighbor’s books 
home to read, and often one of these books is copied entire before it is returned. 

The fishing season is from February to June. The fish are cured by exposure to 
the wind and sun. If properly cured they become perfectly hard and will keep good 
for years. 

But the Icelander does not gain his livelihood chiefly by fishing, as is generally 
supposed, though fish forms one of the principal articles of food. Great care and atten- 
tion are given to sheep and cattle raising, particularly the latter. ‘The most important 
work of the year is securing fodder to feed the stock during the winter, The fodder 
is obtained principally from what are termed tuno, These are composed of mounds 
orjhillocks, very close together, but with deep trenches between them. They usually 
contain several acres. 

Till the year A. D, 1000 the old Scandinavian religion prevailed on the island, 
with the worship of Odin and Thor. Then Christianity was introduced and became 
the prevailing religion. In A. D. 1550 the Lutheran Reformation occurred, since 
which the Lutheran has been the established form of religion in Iceland. 

Four or five Icelandic dwellings form a village, and as the people are, as a rule, 
Christians, usually a church is found in each village. The church building differs very 
little from the huts save by a cross on the roof. It is generally about twenty feet 
long by ten feet wide. The altar occupies eight feet of this space. “A small wooden 
chest or'cupboard” forms the communion table, over which is a rough representation 
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of the Lord’s Supper. he walls of the church are about six feet high. Large wooden 
beams extend from side toside. ‘These beams serve as tables for the Bibles and other 
books. On one side of the door, which is so low that the people have to stoop consid- 
erably on entering, hangs a bell. Benches sufficient to seat thirty or forty people are 
crowded together on each side of the room, leaving a very narrow passage between, It 
is a common thing for the churches to be used as lodging houses for strangers traveling 
through the country. 

The Icelanders show plainly enough their Scandinavian origin, and but little new 
blood has come in since the settlement, over a thousand years ago. One sees, however, 
fewer pleasing faces, both among men and women, than in Norway. It is a harsh life 
at the best in this unpropitious climate, It is far too serious u matter to be lived 
lightly, and there are few pleasures. 





INTERIOR OF AN ICELANDER'S HOME. 


Tn their social conditions the Icelanders are neither the best nor the worst of the 
world’s people. Although as a whole the nation is to be characterized neither as im- 
moral nor irreligious, its morals are by no means unimpeachable nor its religion zealous, 
‘The little cathedral at Reikiavik and the parish churches throughout the land are 
well filled on Sundays and festivals with congregations of worshipers. ‘The Bible, 
thanks to the English Bible Society, is everywhere diffused, and books of homilies and 
hymns are common in nearly all households ; but the religion is, after all, of that luke- 
warm quality that characterizes Protestant Germany, As a unit the nation is stanchly 
Lutheran, and schismatic “isms” have never appealed to Icelandic ears nor found root 
in Icelandic hearts, Viewed comprehensively the morals of the country are excellent, 
but judged in detail, the ethical code is, nevertheless, not wholly free from anomalies. 
Crime of any sort is infrequent. he Icelanders are and have always been a litigious 
folk, and their law courts are crowded with neighbor feuds and cases of grievance real or 
imagined, but their jails are empty and their house doors without locks. In all the land 
there are no criminal classes, and even petty crime is almost absolutely unknown. 
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BOKHARA AND ITS PEOPLE, 


BY ARMINIUS VAMBERY, 


>) OKHARA, the focus of Tartar civilization, possesses beyond a doubt much to 
My peat 2) remind one of a capital, particularly when a man enters it as a traveler, 
f 2) coming immediately from a journey of many weeks through deserts and 

et solitudes. As for the luxury of its dwellings, its dresses, and manner of 
living, that hardly merits attention at all when compared with what is to be seen 
in the cities of western Asia, Still it has its peculiarities, which prevent one won- 
dering so much that habit and partiality dispose the Bokhariot to be proud of his 
native city. 

The houses, built of mad and wood, present, with their crooked, paintless walls, a 
gloomier appearance than the dwellings of other Mohammedan cities. On entering the 
court through the low gateway, one fancies oneself in a fortress. On all the sides there 
are high walls, which serve as a protection, not so much against thieves as against the 
amatory oglings of intriguing neighbors, In Bokhara, the most shameless sink of 
iniquity that I know in the East, a glance even from a distance is regarded as dishonor- 
ing! The number of the separate apartments varies with the fortune of the proprietor. 
The more important part of them comprises the harem, styled here endevur (the inner 
penetralia), the smaller room for guests, and the hall for receptions. This last is the 
most spacions, as well as the most ornamented apartment in the honse, and, like the 
other rooms, has a double ceiling, with a space between used asa storeroom. The 
floor is paved with bricks and stones, and has ouly carpets round the sides near the 
walls. Rectangular stones, which have been hollowed ont, are placed in a corner—a 
comfortable contrivance enabling the owner to perform the holy ablutions in the room 
itself. This custom is met with in no other Mohammedan country. The walls have no 
particular decorations; those, however, which are nearest to Mecea are painted with 
flowers, vases, and arabesques of different kinds. The windows are mere openings, 
exch with a pair of shutters, Glass is seen nowhere, and few take the trouble to use 
paper smeared with fat as a substitute, Articles of furniture, still rarities throughout 
the East, are here scarcely known by name. 

The expenditure upon the wardrobe is on a footing with the style of each house 
and its arrangement. Cloth is rarely met with: it serves for presents from the khan 
to his officials of high rank. Different qualities of the aladja (cotton) are employed by 
all classes, from king to dervish, for winter and summer. Although the Bokhariot 
over-garment has the form of a nightdress extending down to the ankles, still it issub- 
ject from time to time to little innovations as to cut, sleeve, collar, and trimming, in 
accordance with the fashion of the moment, which is as much respected in Bokhara as 
in Paris. A dandy in the former city takes especial care to have his turban folded ac- 
cording to the idea in force at the moment, as an evidence of good taste. He sees 
particularly to his shawl, by which he binds his trousers round the loins, and to his 
Koshbag suspended to that shawl. The koshbag is a piece of leather consisting of 
several tongues, to which are fastened a knife or two, a small tea bag, a méiswak (tooth- 
pick), and a leathern bag for copper money, These articles constitute the indispensa- 
bles of a central Asiatic, and by the quality and value of each is a judgment formed of 
the character and breeding of the man. 

It does not excite less wonder on our part when we see the men in Bokhara clad in 
wide garments of brilliant color, whereas the women wear only a dress that is tight to 
the shape, and of a dark hue. For in this city, where the civilization bas retained 
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draw a covering over their heads, and are seen clad in long gowns of deep blue, with the 
empty sleeves hanging suspended to their backs, so that observed from behind, the 
fair ones of Bokhara may be mistaken for clothes wandering about. From the head 
down to the bosom they wear a yeil made of horsehair, of a texture which we in 
Enrope would regard as too bad and coarse for a sieve, and the friction of which upon 
cheek or nose must be anything but agreeable. Their chaussures consist of coarse 
heavy boots, in which their little feet are fixed, enveloped in a mass of leather. Such 
a costume is not in itself attractive; but even so attired, they dare not be seen too often 
in the streets, Ladies of rank and good character never venture to show themselves in 
any public place or bazaar, Shopping is left to the men; and whenever any extraor- 
dinary emergency obliges a lady to leave the house and to pay visits, it is regarded as 
bon ton for her to assume every possible appearance of decrepitude, fren iset see 

Let me now attempt to portray in the following slight sketch the external mode of 
living in Bokhara. In the morning—I mean by the term before sunrise, as by religious 
compulsion every man isan early riser—one encounters people, half asleep and half awake 
and half dressed, hurrying one by one to the mosques ; any delay in arriving not only 
entails reproach, but is considered as meriting punishment, The stir made by these 
devotees in running through the streets rouses the honseless dogs from their lairs in the 
out-of-the-way corners or upon the heaps of dung. These famished, horrid-looking 
animals—yet contrasted with their Stambouli brethren, presenting a princely appear- 
ance—are crying proofs of the miserly nature of the Bokhariots. The poor creatures 
first struggle to rear their gaunt frames, mere skin and bone, from sleep; then they rub 
their rough, hairless carcasses against the moldering walls, and, this toilet at an end, 
they start upon their hunt for a d¢jedner a la fourchette, for the most part made up of a 
fow fleshless bones or carrion, but very often of kicks in the ribs administered by some 
compassionating and charitable inhabitant of Bokhara, At the same time as the dogs 
awake the hardly better lodged Pariahs of the Tartar capital—I mean the wretched men 
afflicted with incurable and contagious skin diseases, who sit at the corners of the 
streets en famille, and house in miserable tents. In Persia they are met with, remote 
from cities and villages, on highroads; but here, owing to the absence of sanitary 
regulations, they are tolerated in the middle of the city, Their lot is far the most 
terrible to which any son of earth can have to submit, and unhappily they are long 
livers too. While the mother is clothing her other accursed offspring with a scanty 
covering of rags, the father seats himself with the most disfigured one among them by 
the roadside, in order to solicit charity and alms from those who pass. Charity and 
alms to prolong such an existence ! 

After the sun has looked long enough upon this miserable spectacle, the city in all 
its parts begins slowly to assume animation, The people return in crowds from the 
mosque; they are encountered on their way by troops of asses laden with wood, corn, 
grass, large pails of milk, and dishes of cream, pressing from all the city gates, and 
forcing their way in varied confusion through the narrow and crooked streets. 
Screams of alarm from the drivers, the reciprocal cries issuing from those who buy and 
those who sell, mix with that mighty hee-haw of the asses for which Bokhara is re- 
nowned. To judge by the first impression, it might be supposed that the different 
drivers would be obliged to tish out their wood from milk, their grass from cream, 
charcoal from corn, silkworm cocoons from skimmed milk. But no, nothing is spilt, 
nothing thrown déwn; the drivers are wont to flog each other through in right brotherly 
fashion, till in the end all arrive in safety at their destination, 

At an hour after sunrise the Bokhariot is already seated with his cup of schirtschaj 
{milk tea). This beverage is composed of tea made from bricks of tea in the form of 
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kynaster, and abundantly flavored with milk, cream, or mutton fat. ‘This favorite 
drink of the Tartars, in which large quantities of bread are broken, would be more 
rightly described as a soup; and although the treat was highly commended to me, I 
had great difficulty in getting aceustomed to it. 

After tea begins the day’s work, and then one remarks particular activity in the 
streets, Porters loaded with great bales hurry to the bazaar. These goods belong to 
the retail dealers, who every evening pack up their shop and transport it to their own 
house. And then a long chain of two-humped camels that have no burdens are being 
led into the caravansary, destined to convey the produce of Central Asia in every 
direction. Here again stands a heavy-laden caravan from Russia, accompanied on its 
way by the prying eyes of the customhouse officials and their cohorts; for those long 
bales contain valuable productions of the industry of the unbelievers, and are destined 
accordingly to be doubly taxed. Merchants of all religions and from all nations run 
after the caravan; the newly arrived wares find customers even before they are un- 
packed, and at such moments Afghans, Persians, Tadjiks, and Hindus seem to get 
more excited than is the case even with the heroes of the Exchange in Paris, Vienna, 
or Frankfort-on-the-Main. The hirghi, camel driver, fresh from the desert, is the 
quietest of all; he is lost in astonishment, and knows not whether most to admire the 
splendor of the mud huts, the color of the dresses, or the crowds swaying to and fro. 
But the greatest source of amusement to me was to observe how the Bokhariot, in his 
quality of inhabitant of a metropolis, jeers at these nomads; how he is constantly on the 
alert to place the rudeness of the of the desert in relief by contrasting it with his 
own refinement and civilization. While the bazaar life, with all its alarm, tumult, shrieks, 
cries, hammering, scolding, and knocking, is in full force, the youths greedy of knowledge 
swarm about the numerous meduesse (colleges), there to learn to extract from their useless 
studies lessons of a more exalted kind o' pidity and a more groveling hypocrisy. 

‘The greatest interest attaches to the primary school posted in the very center of 
the bazaar, and often in the immediate neighborhood of between ten and fifteen copper- 
smiths’ workshops, The sight of this public school, in which a moUah, surrounded by 
several rows of children, gives his lessons in reading, in spite of the noise, is really 
comical. That in a place where sturdy arms ave brandishing hammers, hardly a single 
word is audible, we m: readily suppose. ‘Teachers and pupils are as red in the face as 
turkey cocks from ery’ and yet nothing but the wild movement of the jaw and 
the swelling of the vein ate that they are studying, 

Tn the afternoon (I speak here of summer time, for of the winters I have no 
personal ‘experience there is more tranguillity both in bazaar and street, On the banks 
of the water reservoir and of the yeanals, the true believers are engaged in performing 
the holy al n i feet from their layer of sweat and 
dirt, his n i for his face, and a third does not seruple to 
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It is now within three hours of sunset, The élite of society betake themselves to the 
khanka (convent), to enjoy a treat semireligious and semiliterary, It consists in the public 
reading of the Mesnevi, which is declaimed at that time of the day by an experienced 
reader in the vestibule of the khanka. This masterpiece of oriental poesy presents in its 
contemplations of Indian existence much elevation of thought. Versification, language, 
metaphors, are, in reality, full of charm and beauty; but the audience in Bokhara are 
incapable of understanding it, and their enthusiasm is all affectation. I often had seated 
at my side on these oceasions a man who, in his excitement, would emit deep-drawn 
sighs, and even bellow like a ball. I was quite amazed; and when I afterward made 
inquiry as to his character, I heard that he was one of the meanest of misers, the pro- 
prietor of many houses, yet ready to make obeisance for even the smallest copper coin, 
No one is at all inclined to adopt the sentiment he hears there as the rule of his life, 
and still it is regarded as becoming to be deeply impressed by the beauty of the expres 
sion, Everyone knows that the sighs and exclamations of his neighbor proceed from 
no genuine emotion, and still all vie in these demonstrations of extraordinary feeling, 

Even before the last beams of the setting sun have lost themselves in the wide 
waste of sand on the west, the Tartar capital begins to repose. As the coolness com- 
mences, the stifling clouds of dust subside. Where canals or water reservoirs are near 
at hand, they are rendered ayailable—the ground is watered and then swept. The men 
seat themselves in the shade to wait for the ezanrim (evening prayer); that heard, an ab- 
solute stillness ensues, and soon all are seated before the colossal dish of pilaw, and after 
they have loaded their stomachs with this heavy and greasy meal, Any desire they may 
have felt to leave the house is quite extinguished. Two hours after sunset all thorough- 
fares are as silent as death. No echo is heard in the darkness of the night but the heavy 
tread of the night watchman making his rounds, ‘These menare charged to put in force 
the strictest police regulations against thieves and seekers of love adventures; they 
scruple not to arrest any man, however honorable his position, if his foot crosses his 
threshold after the beat of the tattoo has issued its order that all the world should 
sleep. 


Monammepanisw 1s Arapra.—A missionary in Arabia writes: “Islam is the 
name by which Mohammedans call their religion, and the very name shows us much of 
what they mean by religion ; for Islam means submission to God. Now you may say, 
surely the Mohammedans must be good people if their chief object is to submit them- 
selves to the will of God! That would be true if they had any good and holy idea of 
what God desires us to be, But the people here do not look on God as Father in the 
way that Christ taught us. They regard him as a great master, very much like # slave 
master. In fact they say men are not the children of God; they are his slaves. And 
so they feel that they must submit themselves to God just as a slave submits to his 
master, But this is not all: they even say that all evil that a man does is from God. 
One day I said to my boy, ‘Mohammed, put some water in the jug in my room. A 
few minutes afterward I saw him and asked him if he had done it, ‘Yes, sahib,’ he 
said ; so I went into the room, and when I looked there was no water. ‘Mohammed,’ 
T called, ‘why did you lie to me?’ ‘From God,’ he answered, meaning that God had 
willed he should tell that lie, and he could not do otherwise than according to his fate. 
So, too, when I ask a man whether he wishes to go to heaven or to hell, he does 
not say siraply, ‘I wish to go to heaven,’ He says, ‘I wish to go to heaven, if God 
pleases. God created me, and he can put me where he likes,’ So that thus they throw 
off all responsibility from themselves.” 
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Passi a Chinese Inundry which had been 
previously visited, then returning in obedience to an 
impulse to give another invitation to attend our 
Chinese school, I found two bright young Mongol- 
fans, whose knowledge of English was 40 imperfect 
shat it was difficult to make my errand intelligible, 

‘They seemed to comprehend that thoy were invited 
to school, and were apparently anxious to learn ita 
locality, yet evidently not gatistied with verbal di- 
rections, they handed me pencil and papor, then they 
slowly and carefully repeated each word aa it waa 
read, By gestures I endeavored to indicate the 
locality of the achool, and with my umbrella touched 
the clock at tho figures designating the hour for 
meeting; but yet, as it were ansatistied (after talk- 
ing to each other in their own Innguage), one, with 
an effort and an intonation (which, would that I 
could convey with pen and ink), said, “You show 
me?" ‘Thero was something in the tone, a rising 
Inflection, so helpless, so gentle and childlike, so 
suggestive, that It went to my heart of hearta, It 
seomed like the Macedonian cry, “Como over, and help 
ua," the half conscious or altogether unconscious 
wantof the ove hundred thousand heathen In our 
own land und of the four hundred million in China, 

A glance into the next apartment gave added force 
to the appeal. A horrid daub, representing their 
god, oF object of ancestral worship, with sticks of ine 
con#o and & lighted lamp before it, rang out ag it 
were the heart cry of millions, “Show me a better 
way.” With the mass perhaps the longing is inartics 
ulate, the perishing need undefined; but we know 
their hopeless darkness and their need, and shall 
they hold out their hands to us in vain? The more 
unconscious they are of this great want, the greater 
is our obligation to give them the knowledge of sal. 
vation. In the Isundry of one of our scholars I saw 
@ pieture of the horrid trisfaced deity with a Jnmp 
of incense before i, The pupil politely lighted « 
atick of incense that I might inhale the odor, and 
when 1 asked if to the picuire he an- 

But," I persisted, 


knife cut off the crisped finger, the price 
peace of conscionce, declaring ‘that if this 
bring peace he would sacrifice another, 
an eos ll Boot the peace-speaking blood 
Jeans’ 

‘The cry, “ You show me," is not mere 
nor is the response to it all In vain, Soveral 
ago, one unknown to the writer, but 


to carry his cross and teach others to obey him, and 
thelr souls shall be saved from the hands of Satan," 
Such is some of the fruit of this blessed work. 
Are motives to it needed? Leg us read the twenty. 
third chapter of Luke's gospel and then answor if 
wo can the question, “How much owest thou unto 
wy Lord?" When Philip the Evangelist in obe- 
diene to an angel, and to the Spirit of God, preached 
tho Gospel to a single soul, this man was going back 
to a heathen country and carried with him the mes 
sage of salvation. “There is a tradition that he 
preached the Gospel with great success, and that 
Queen Candace herself was among the converts.” 


Christian Liberality, 
BY REY. 0, ¥. DREMS, DD, Lim. 
Cuursttax Uberality ia a very careful and evor 


nomic virtue. It never wastes tho ends of tallow 
candles; it saves its old newspapors to sell at two 
or throa cents a pound; it collects its dividends 
promptly to rolnvest rapidly, #0 that no interest shall 
‘be lost in the intorral, 

‘These little leaks might Jet little dribbloes of prop. 
‘erty out to help needy people: but It would help them 
in a way that would burt them, and It would go from 
tho owner to his fellow-men without the exereise of 
his will, and so with no culturo of virtue either upon 
his part or theira, Hesaves togive juat as he makes 


Date A true Christian must be diligent iu busi- 





“fulnds that duly aa wo have thie loving apirit of give 
Ing can we fully obey Jesus and carry on hia work, 
Let thom see the blessedness of giving; fill them with 
-n desire to give, to help, and they will find the way 
‘to give, to assist, 


know of its coming. Let th 
and in this way they will 
soon it will become a Erie 
they are ies seh a 
Above ‘super tse bi 
be imbued with the giving s 





officors will not make a giving school, A soltish 
teacher cannot teach unselfishness, A superintend- 
‘ent who has no love for miasions will not be able to 
‘mir up & genuine outhvsiasm for carrying the Gospel 
to all nations, In Sunday school work, as in all 
work, it is trae, like teachers like scholars Lat 
officers, teachers, and superintendent bo entirely 
consecrated to their work; let them realize the 
responsibility that is upon them to train the children 
to gire themselves and their means to the Master's 
work.—S. S Times, 


Missionary Reagons. 

L. Why should I study missions? 

1, Because, a8 4 student, my education is sadly 
deficient if I am ignorant on this subject, 5 

2 Because a study of missions will greatly in- 
crease my faith in Christianity and Chriatianity's 
God, 

3, Because, as a Christian, J cannot know the full 
mission of the Church withont studying this theme. 

4 Because, as one who has m personal duty in 
regard to missions, I cannot intelligently discharge 
my duty in this fleld without Informing mysolf on 
the work, 

5, Because, if I stay in this country, I ought to be 
informed on missions in order to stimulate others to 
holp in this great work, 

6, Because, if I expect to go as a missionary, T 
peed this study as a preparation for my work, 

IL. Why should I give to missions ? 

1. Because it is the most paying investment. 

2. Because of the joy that comes to the giver. 

3. Because I am only a steward of the money that 
God has given me, and I must use it for bis glory. 

4. Because Tam put to sbame by the liberality of 
heathen converts, 

5, Bocauso it is God's will that missionaries should 
goand that I should help tosend them. Rom. 10, 14, 

6, Because I am gratoful to God for what he has 
given me, Jobn 3. 36, 

7, Because souls are dying, and I may help save 
them, 

TIL Why should I pray for missions ? 

1, Because the world i 
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IV. Why showld Ibe a missionary? 
1, Bocause fn none other than Christ is there sal- 


vation, 

2. Bocause multitudes have not heard the Gospel 
and are dying. 

B, Becauso the doors of the nations are open. 


6, Bocanse Christ gave up everything that I might 
bo saved, Am I unwilling to seriico this ite that 


othora might be saved !—D, W. L, 
\ 


A Trip up the Po-Yang Lake, hina 
BY RBY, EDWARD & LITTLE, OF KIUEIANG, 


Ix two previous numbers of the GosreL Iv ALL 
Lawps we have given some account of our experi- 
ences during the first part of our evangelizing jour- 
noy. In the present article we continue and conclude 
the account of the remainder of our trip. 

Leaving Kin Ki T’eo at daylight on the morning of 
the 28th of November we went with the stream and 


. against head wind in a northeasterly direction to 


Kiok'ow, The whole country here seems to have 
been unvisited by forvigners, for we are off the rog- 
‘ular teneks of travel. At this place the whole popu- 
lation turned out to receive us, and we were kept 
busy handing out our books and tracts, very rapidly 
tolling over three hundred copios. There was con- 
sidernble crowding in the street, people pushing and 
charging here nnd there and nlmost trying to climb 
over their neighbors in their haste and curiosity to 
see the forsigner, We were well received by the 
natives, some people calling us “foreign devil” out 
of ignorance rather than hatred or spite. At one 
time in a great crowd one person sai ), here is 
& foreign devil selling books.” 1 turned to him and 
reproached him for calling me such a name, where- 
upon the crowd set upon him and he suffered at 
their hands for his impolite address. People cannot 
make us out, Here we are called, not Ningpo men, 
but Kuangtung (Canton) men and by nome, in less 
respectful terma, Kuangtuug devil, Atone place I 
was asked into # temple whore some people wanted 
to see and purchase some books While there, sur- 
rounded by s crowd, a countryman eame in and, hav- 


‘ing with wide-open eyes and mouth surveyed us a 


while, said, in a aurprised and almost awestricken 
tone: “Av you really devils (or spirita)?" Others 


To tell them we are from Eug- 
‘ould do them about ax much good 
the double canals in Mars, 

saw aman hauling off the ear 
to cnt up inte savory morsels for 
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‘is next meal, He asked me if I would like to buy 


of 
some, but 1 declined with thanks. In our long trip, again under. way and soon Resi oes 


we are living on Chinose food, with chopsticks and 
in native style, but one must draw the line some: 
where, and we like to do It at some degrees abore 
dog flesh. 

‘Tho whole town seemed to turn out to escort us, or 
‘at any rate to see us off, to the next place, teu Mi dis- 
tant, Ch’ate’a. We sent the boat on abend, and two 
of us walked overland. The journey was a hard one 
over the fine sand hills, which caused the feet to 
drag heavily. Tt was amusing to watch the look of 
wonder which came over the faces of people upon 
whom we came suddenly when turning » corner in 
the road. How they talked aud how they stared! 

Approuching Ch'uts'a we saw on either side of the 
road facing and opposite to each other two figures 
enrred out of fine red gandstone, but both minus 
their heads, which were nowhere to be seen, On 
asking what viey were, & bystander in the crowd 
sald they were idols, On asking what had. be- 
come of their heads, ho said the thunder" had 
knocked them off, I ralsed a langh by referring to 
‘a commou Chinese superstition that all who come to 
a sudden ond in thie way or otherwise are criminals. 
‘Applying this to the idols seemed to tickle the fancy 
‘of those who heard, and I was afforded an opportuni- 
ty of talling them how futile is their trast in these” 
{mages, and to tell them of Jesus, tho Mighty to save. 

Just boyond this we saw a pirate boat ent in two 
and stuck on ond, This is a very proper punish- 
‘ment for such miscreants, There were a number of 
gunboats anchored here, and on the street we camo 
across the residences of some retired officials. On 
the winding and scattered streets we sold a quantity 
‘of books and tracts, and about 3 ¥. st. got off on our 
journey again, 

We obtained some amusement by asking passing 
boats the distance to Yuhuong, the next station, 
which we hoped to reach by nightfall, but failed. 
Various replies were given, and iden as to the dis 
tance varied considerably ; one satey rascal answered 
putting up his tingers, “Fifteen lM, you foreign devil.” 
T had to withdraw my head from the window vo pre- 
vont him geoing me laugh. 

My two companious are very foud of practicing on 
the fluto at al hours of the day and night. With 
hyma book in front of him and determination writven 
‘on his features, one of my companions toots away 
without any rest. [suggest an anxioty that bis lips 
will become sore with much blowing, but the bint 
does not take; I attempt all means short of pitching 
the instrument overboard to stop the noise, but all in 
vain, T have learned by this experience to sympa- 
thize with Mark ‘twain, who on one occasion bad the 
misfortune to live in the same street with a man 
learning to play the cornet. Let thowe who go on 
boat trips beware of taking beginners on flutes and 
cornets along. 
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At daybreak on tho 29th 










anchorage we were trying to make on U 
night. A amall collection of mud ahantios 





the hearing of all, “I fear this man is a madman and 
does not know what he is doing.” He replied that 
he was not mad, but an ignorant countryman, and the 
crowd raised a laugh on him and he made the best of 
his way out and disappeared and I saw no more of 
him, much to my own satisfaction. A few more in- 
dividual troublers had to be disposed of, and then T 
had no more disturbance. 

We left here st 4 P.M. and at night anchored at 
Moshuwan, # little place thirty (further up the stream, 
The next morving Wukang, thirty Wé further up, was 
reached, Here we learned that we could proceed no 
further because of the shallows. We therefore Iiired 
‘a sampan with two men for three hundred cash a day to 
take us thirty i up to Yukan Haien. We had not gone 
sore than five ti when a boat ashore engaged the atten 
tion of our faithful(?)boatmen, aud, lured with the pros 
pect of more money in a quicker time by getting this 
ship afloat, they told ua we had arrived, and that the 
river did not go any farther, and so on, After severely 
rating them for this kind of conduct and refusing to 
pay them asinglecash we leftthem; the day was now 
so far spent and there being no chance of making 
the Hsien, we went a distance on foot to Kuankiapu, 
‘a market town, and for several hours sold hundreds 
of books and tracts, and preached, 

Iwas much annoyed by a couple of youngsters 
who followed me around, and when [ was talking to ® 
crowd would charge in behind and then skip off 
‘They then thought my head was fhir game, and my 
hat a good target, so commenced pitching all and sun- 
dry at ft, At Inst my patience was worn out, and I 
hod to shout at them that I would give thom # sound 
thrashing if they did that any more, and I was thus 
rid of a nuisance. Some shopkeopers were very 
polite and kind, inviting us In to drink tos and have 


achat, Onoman wanted mo toopen a chapel In the 
place, and offered to sell or lot a house for this pur- 
pose, but, alas, Iam unable to accede to this request. 

This country scenery is made very pretty by large 
‘groves and plantations of tallow troes, covering many 
acres; these wero full of men, women, and children 
gathering the berries, Thoy made it lively for us on 
‘one or two occasions when passing through the or- 
chards, Their sharp knives on the end of long bam+ 
boo poles would be instruments if they 
had been viciously disposed to use them against us. 
But with n good many hard names und much jeering 
loughter, we were allowed to pass on. 

Numbers of people came on our boat to take a 
view. They asked the most ridiculous questions. 
‘The cooking stove particularly attracted their atten- 
Vion and took quite a litle explanation to prove to: 
them that this was pot the engine that drove the 
‘beat! The mast and sail did not seem sufficient to 
speak for themselves, They wondered wheter we 
‘could sail up with a head wind, and how many miles 
an hour we could make, and many other auch quea- 
tions. 

‘Just opposite to where our boat was anchored was 
& fine lime tree, I bought twenty-one lange limes, 
which we picked off the tree ourselves, for sixty 
cath, We noticed a great quantity of pumalo trees 
with largo ripe fruit hanging on thom, ‘The are 
‘very good and very cheap, i being possible to pur 
chase two for a cent, We bonght quite a number at 


this price and took them to Kiukiang. In Kiukiang 
the price of this fruit is from eight to ten cents each, 
this dear price being bocause the fruit comes from Oan- 


ton, I presume. It apoms strenge that some enter- 
prising Chinaman does not como up to this part of 
the country and wke a boatload down for sales tt 
would pay him well, Beside us were anchored 
hoats lovding all kinds of paper and rice for Kinkl- 
og, Hankow, and other places. On the Ist of Decem- 
bor wo went to the fhir at Kuankiopu, Every three 
lays those little towns have their market days, when 
the deserted little streets are filled to overflow. 
ing with people from all the country for miles 
around, And not only do the streets become full, 
butthe great open squares in front and rear of the 
village are filled with clamoring, bartering crowds. 
to wateh the people from 

long every dike and rond 

and waterway toward the temporary center of com- 
merce, Thousands, and sometimes tens of thousands, 


poverty, 

is nota single fine shop in the city, We found that 
the magistrate was on the point of belong married, 
and near the yamén the streets wore decorated with 
gaudily painted paper lanterns; a large building was 
filled with guests who were euting and drinking to 
the happy pair's health to the tune of two trumpet. 
‘orn who, with distended cliceks, were blowing forth 
‘the most discordant sounds. We soon afterward met 
the offcial going through the strects In his chair, 
carried by four ragged opium-smoking bearers, He 
had no soldiers, no ragamuffins benelng boards and 
tumbrellas, and no one beating the official drum. T 
prosume there was every need to practice economy, 
The bearers were so startled when wo suddenly 
came across them that there was a momentary dan- 
gor of depositing bis excellency in the mud. 

‘There seemed to be only three or four rice shops 
and a couple of tes shops in the town, but the rice 
shops had no rice and the tea shops had notes! No 
ove would sell ux food nnd no one would take us in; 
we were famished with hunger and tired with our 
Jong tramp, but there was nothing for it but to 
commence at onco to preach and to sell our books 
and tracts. The crowd was very thick and followed 
us wherever we went. We sold our books quite 
mpidly, Finally we ontored a shop and sat down, 
uninvited and most decidedly unwelcome, to eat the 
oil cakos, sweet potatoes, and oranges which we had 
purchased on the street. A surging mass of people 
surrounded us, and whea we went away the landlord 
was not to be found and tho landlady would not 
come near us, bat flaally I persuaded their child to 
accept some books and some cash for the privilege of 
sitting in their doorway. 

‘Toward nightfall we left the inhospitable elty and 
walked twelve li to Lungkin; here we had # Jong 
harangue before we could get a boat, At last we 
‘persuuded the boatman that there was uo fear, that 
we were not devils, and we had no sinister designs 
against him or any of his countrymen, but that, on 
the contrary, we were hero todo them good. They 
could not be persuaded that our native boatmen 
were really Chinese snd fellow provincial with 
themselves, In spite of our discomfort it was amus« 
ing to watch the graphic gestures of our assistant as 
he took off his hat and appealed to his eve that he 

After ajgreat hullabaloo and the 
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offer of four liundred cash for two hours’ work ho 
consented, and wo roached our boat thoroughly tired 
out at ning o'clock at night, 

ES Ua eaeligh tow ooo to the boat bring- 
Hale piece of coal as a ramplo, and saying that they 

discovered coal and were working a mine, Iput 
the pleco fn the stove and found it burned quickly 
with a clear flame, and seemed to be good soft coal. 
‘We accepted an invitation to walk out the seven W 
the next day to sco the mine. Getting off early, we 
walked five ff to the foot of the hills, where in high 
‘water bouts could come very easily nnd take in their 
Jouds. From here we traveled the other two Hf over 
‘wooded hills to the mine, which was marked 
with little red fings stuck in the various con! heaps. 
Over the shaft is a mat shed effectually shutting out 
all chance of alr gotting down to the miners. Tho 
shaft itself wos exactly like a well, with an aperture 
some 3 fect 6 Inches by 4 feet, and over the top an onii= 
nary windlass by which the coal was raised. They 
havo gone ton depth of 250 feet, aud Lave come across 
three seams of coal which appears to be of a good 
quality. There was water at the bottom, aud from 
the mouth came a cloud of fine dust aud a sulphurous 
smell. Down to the depths the miners traveled by 
stepping on the supports built into both sides of the 
shaft. The work is carried on in ® most primitive 
fashion, and in a way most prejudicial to the health 
of the men, A very few months of such work ought 
to bring on death; the men above ground looked 
pale and worn-out. When they como out of the pit, 
instoad of getting to sloop in some well-ventilnted 
placo, they throw themselves down just by the 
mouth and continue to inhale the poisonous fumes 
from benenth, and they were so strong that T was 
gind to step out into the fresh air, where my lungs 
had achance to work. There is only room in the 
mine for two or three men to work at one time, but 
they get out a good many tons in a day. To my 
fnoxperienced eye it looked ns though the earth 
might cave in and bury the men alive. 

‘The hills all around are evidently filled with coal, 
and if this start is encouraged, and proper machinery. 
and skilled men obtained, vast quantities of coal ats 
very cheap rate could be extracted, It was evident 
that quite a local interest was aroused, for as we 
passed along people asked us continually if the coal 
was good for fuel. ‘The managers are anxious to 
open up a trade with foreign factory and steam ves- 
sel owners and others who consume coal, and they 
made overtures to me to enter into the trade, but f 
told them T could not consider that, as I was out hero 
for another purpose, but T brought back, for a consid- 
eration of four hundred cash, some two hundred and 
catties a5 2 sample, promising them that I would show 
ittosuch forvignors in Kiukiang as might be interosted 
in this trade, If the coal after trial prove to be of 
value, it will coptaiuly pay the steamers and factories to 
‘Duy their coal here, for {t ean be delivered in Kiukinng 





ata cost of unio six dollars the ton, 
Speen ots 


means of cheap and re ae eae all come 
in due timo, and the sooner the better, 

‘Leaving Wnkang on December 2, we traveled 
slowly down the sluggish stream to Shulhung, where 
‘wo arrived at noon on the third. Halting here again 
for n couple of hours we sold another one hundred and 
fifty books und tracts, and at night reached Mell, 
where there is a wide opon expanse of deep water; wo 
anchored for tho night. Here we learned that the 
‘small stream to Raochon, eighty fi distant, could not be 
traversed by our boat, and that we would be obliged wo 
g0 out of our way nearly two hundred and twenty li, 

We spent the Sunday at this place anchored be- 
tween a gunjunk anda Wha hulk, Boat after boat, 
lnden to tho water's odgo, came in alongside the 
Intter and paid their tolls afer a little delay, and 
‘then proceeded on their way. Ou that day alone 
some hundreds of dollars must have been taken, be 
sides articles of cargo. Walking after dinner along 
the shore, a number of rough fishermen tried to scare 
us and came rushing up to us shouting nnd with fm 
pudent gestures. We walked at n glow pace and 
looked sternly at them, but did not speak » word; it 
wat amusing to sce how abashed they looked and 
how they quietly slunk away. A lv or two above us 
was anchored a large raft bound for Hukow and 
valued at about $60,000. One of the mon asked us 
why we did not go away on our journey. We told 
him it was Sunday, aud we did not do unneces. 
sary traveling on that day. He then told us he bad 
heard about that and the Jesus religion. Te invited 
us to go on the raft, winch we did shortly after, aud 
I preached to a large crowd of raftsmen, fishermen, 
and boatmen, and afterward gave away to them 
number of portions of Scriptures and tracts, These 
rough fellows received us right royally and were 
most polite and kind. They listened most attentively 
while we preached to thom, These men have a hard 
time of it, and the nature of their work and manner of 
life make them a rough exterior, but when one gets 
at them in a right way they have buman hearts and 
will treat one well, We very much enjoyed our 
work among them, 

Leaving Meiki on the Sth of December, we trav= 
elod the whole day tcking againgt a stroug head 
wind, The lake, which is here of immense width, 
was ow nearly dry and conflaed langely within the 
banks of innumerable rivers and streams, As fir ax 
the eye can reach, in almost all directions, lies the: 
bed of the lake, bounded in the distance by the blue 
hills, which are in many cases only fast visible. At 
night we anchored near T’angyin, a series of rocky, 
hilly islets rising sheer out of the bosom of the 
lake, Many of them are crowned with litte slirines 









A Trip up the Po-Yang 


or temples. On somo of the large ones there aro a 
few inhabitants. From this placo wo started on the 
morning of the sixth with a strong bead wind, All 
‘hands turned out to get the boat wround a bend in 
the rivor, and we wore, eight or nine of us, engaged 
in this for two hours, and when we had rounded the 
point we found we had made about a couple of hun- 
dred yards, All those streama are most tortuous: 
and wiuding, and any wind becomes alternately fair 
and head, for at times we travel in all the directions 
of the compass, In the evening we saw Raochou in 
tho distunco, but were unable to muke {t and had to 
anchor at Yiuki Fu, some fiftocn i from the city. Here 
there wero a number of retired offtcinl and wealthy 
gontlemen's residences, and quite a flect of bonts an- 
chorod off shore. Just below us on w high, rocky 
bluff, jutting right out into the river, was a prettily: 
situated pagoda. But it had come to grief in some 
way, for tho top third was missing, porhups lying at 
the bottom of the river just at its feet, 

Arriving next morning at Raochou we passed slow- 
ly up tho river for a full milo, boats of all sizes and 
Kinds being tied up to the shore the entire distance. 
‘As the foreign boat passed up people rushed out of 
‘every street and house to ace the strange sight We 
‘saw » number of romarkably finely ornamented door- 
ways over varions guilds, They were of all kinds of 
colored stone and porcelain, and were quite striking 
in appearance, Red sandstone abounds hero also 
and is very cheap, being only sixty cash, or six conts, 
Mexican, for a lnrge slab, About half way up the 
stream we saw some gaudily decorated arches and 
official chairs, and showily dressed officials with an im- 
mense crowd of onlookers; we found afterward that 
all this was in honor of the Zioh T’ad, or Literary 
‘Chancellor, who was just on the point of leaving the 
place, 

We happened to have renched Raochou at a bad 
time, for the civil and military examinations were 
being conducted, and the city was thronged with over 
ton thonsand students and their retainers. A couple 
‘of days before our arrival there had been a serious 
disturbance with the they had sworn 
to kill the local officials and the chancellor himself. 
In their stupid rage they demolished the examination 
sheds and canged other dama, ving the authorities 


hundreds of Seriptares and tracts, A heavy 
downfall of rain prevented our doing very much more 
work during that day, 

‘In the meantime the fipay, an old man, came down 
and beseeched us to go away and anchor somewhere 
else and not to goon the streot, Tsentmy card tothe 
magistrate and he returned his card, saying, that he 
could not guarantee our safety at this timo, that if 
‘we would come when there were no examinations on 
he could ensily keep the peace, but thar there were 
seven Hsiens concerned, and it was utterly out of 
his power to socure our safety at the present time, 
Moreover, he urged us to shift our anchorage, aa it waa 
fo most unsafe place and would easily be accessible to 
those who were disposed to rowdylxm, [t was, 
however, altogether too Inconvenient at that time to 
move our boat, 40 we determined to stay out the 
night at any rate and see what would como of It 
Alongside of us was anchored a boat with n lively 
company of passengers who mnde the night horrible 
till early morning. The next day we went on to the 
streets, and outside a little crowding found the peo- 
ple quite ngreenble and plonsant. Our books and 
tracta were quite in demand and went rapidly. The 
students were going away to their homes iu great 
numbers; the successful ones had long red streamers: 
lying from the mast heads of their boats. Some 
were riding in state dressed with tinsel and gandy 
clothes, with attendants escorting them proudly, wit- 
nossing to all that they had gained their first degrec, 

We learned that the Romanists had recently entered 
the city and had purchased property on the main 
street, and that four foreign priests wore in resi- 
dence, 

Thia city has a large trade in porcelain ware. The 
great factory for all China, Chingtehchéo, » place suid 
to have a million inhabitants, is only a little over one 
linndred & from here, and all the manufactures are 
said to go through this city. We bought little to 
take away with us, and found it considerably cheaper 
thas in Kinkiang, 

‘The city itself is by no moans busy, but, as in many 
other cities in China, the bualer business portions with 


the lange shops aro all outside the walls, ‘There are a 


couple of very long streets which the natives proudly 
boast are ten W long. This is evidently wide of the 
mark, for wo thoroughly worked them in their entire 
length and most of the side streets, but did not find 
that they were anything like ten Wi, We remained 
several days and sold between two and three thou- 


sand books and tracts. We had a pleasant stay and 





“of wind, A swift current bore ua rapidly 
At one pluce there were shallows and the 
m was filled with boats ashore, and following 
preceding us was a long line of ships of all sizes 
bound the same way as ourselves, All of us turned 
out, and with the awift current and strong pushing 
with boat poles, we passed sifely over in less than 
ton minutes. 

Tn the afternoon we approached Teueh'ang Heien, 
most charmingly situated among the hills. Ip lies 
about a mile from the present anchorage, but in high 
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Mission Resources. 
cause, They could give tender and prayerful coun- 


Wide-nwake pastors and wide-awako church mem- 
‘bers cannot do all they wish for Inck of time and 
strength. It thus becomes true that comparatively 
few charges are doing ail they might do for missions. 
Would it not be an oxcollent plan to adopt such 
‘methods in the interest of missions ? 

God is so richly pouring out bis blessings upon our 
‘missions in all lands that our very successes become 
‘Vhe 2ource of our greatest anxieties. Ascribing all 
praise to God for these successes our hallelujahs are 
auppressed by o sense of the weight of burdens 
which none among ua dare assume but for the con. 
sciousness they sre divinely imposed, 

How can we train our converts? How food the 
lambs daily added to ont flocks? How train up a 
ministry and a generation of people that shall trily 
honor God? ‘These aro burning questions in India 
with every missionary of all denominations. The 
utmost zoal now put forth on prosent tines fails to 
cause the home churches to keep paco Snancially 
with the rapid advance in tho foreign field, Must 
thie agonizing atrugglo that attends the birth of 
‘every new eaterprise continue to shadow it constant 
ly for lack of funds and men? Must we continue to 
face, powerless to act, theae great open doors of un- 
precedented opportunity? Let the home Church 
answer. 

Are all tho best methods of raising recruits and 
monoy adopted? Or can these in some way be 
rendered more officientt Few wholesale mercantile 
houses in America could atand to-day were their 
methods for increasing sales not more perfect than 
are onrs for collecting funds, Their methods reach 
every man who bas need of their goods, The 
churches in great nerve centers, the cities, at home 
more or less throb with new life in regard to this 
supreme question of the ovangelization of the world ; 
Dut we have failed as yot to make the whole body 
throb and glow with sense of union with God in 
thie work. “We are workers together with God" 
in this, or we are nothing. 

What is wanted for the Methodist Kpiscopal 
missions of the world is « thorough canvass of every 
Meihodiet Episcopal church in America by those 
who will bo to the Missionary Society what Brother 
Cox is to individual churches and Sunday schools. 
Such evangelists need not necessarily be men of 
‘great moqawnce | in =n pulpit, ‘though that would be # 
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‘They should plan for plenty of time to thoroughly 
‘work each change, kesping thelr plans elastic 50 as 
to return, if need be, to clinch nails previously 
driven, and make their work effective. Their plans 
should include all possible nid to the pastor in organ- 
izing for work and enthusing his workers. 

All who will consider the matter of large gifts to 
the Society, and are yet not ready to give 
atonos, should be put in communication with the mis- 
sionary secretaries. 

‘There must be somewhere in our Church many 
laymen well fitted for this work, Some of our pas- 
tors could well afford to devote certain periods to 
‘this work, All honor to pastora and presiding 
elders who do all that they possibly can in all these 
ways, and these sre many; but if, aa the results of 
‘Mr. Cox's work indicates, maay can profit by special 
help in those departments of work that all consider 
their firat and moat important duty, building up the 
Sunday school and congregation, would they not also 
profit. much by this special help for missions, 
Studonta, and especially those studying for the 
foreign field, might profitably devote vacations to 
this hand-to-hand planting and watering of the pros 
lifle seeds of trath concerning missions, 

By no means of secondary importance should be 
the work of seeking earnestly for the mon and 
women whom God hae everywhere in training for 
the mission field ; counseling auch and strengthening 
them, and encouraging them to make fall proof of 
their call. The sacrifices sach will need to make aro 
often overestimated by themeelves or their friends, 
and the special grace givon of God with each dey of 
sacrifice underestimated. 

For the severance of dearest home ties, for the 
hearts’ throbbing, a# the ocean's expanse shuts out 
of sight the country we love, for every expected and 
unexpected trial in the field whore is for us a special 
and sweet and sufficient cup of grice, “As thy 
days so shall thy strength be" needs to be empha- 
sized in every ear, that hoaring the call, “ Who will 
go?” desires to anawer, Here am 1, send me.” 

Such eyangelisis should live among the people, 
and 4o plan that traveling expenses would be light. 
T see not but that their support could be largely met 
‘by the profits our publishers would be glad to give 
for the «pread of our books and periodicals, 

Cultivatiog self-supporting ideas and agencies in 
each mission field, with all possible diligence, and 
exercising all care in the uso of funds, it will be still 
necessary to adopt measures that will vitally interest 
in this work all who look for the coming of the king 

rd and Saviour Jesns Christ. 
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heathen Iand, the door is specially wide open in the 


Flowery 

Mrx. Wellington White, who with her husband 
had spent ten years in China, spoko with much 
pathos ond power. 

‘Two yeurs ago, when she and hor husband wore 
nearly ready to start back for China, they met with « 
railroad accident at Elmira, N. ¥., in which Mr. 
‘White and three of their four children were killed ; 
Mra. White was also badly injured. Eminent ocu- 
lists liad told ber that ns oue result of her injury abe 
would probably become blind. But in answer to 
prayer, through hor treatment at Clifton Springs, her 
eyesight bas been spared. She pleaded very tenders 
ly and earnestiy for the thousands of blind girls in 
China, whose fate ig worse than thut of slavery. 

Mra, Gulick told of work in Japan since 1871. 
Miss Houston, of the Sduthern Presbyterian Church, 
spoke of the character of the Romanists in Mexico, 
and of mission work among them in Matamoras, In 
coming to the International Missionary Union, Miss 
Houston traveled her first one hundred and sixty-five 
miles in #1 

Mrs, Craver, wife of S P, Craver, Presiding Elder 


of the Puobla District of the Methodist Kpiscopal’ 


Conference in Mexico, told with much fooling and 
power the story of the persecutions which she and 
her husband had endured for Ohrist’s canse in Mex- 
ion All of Mrs. Craver's addresses and testimonies 
during the meetings of the Tnion were given in tho 
porrer of the Spirit, and conid not help but draw ont 
prayer and sympathy for God’s tried people in Mex- 
ico. 


Friday evening was devoted to India, Dr. James 
Mudge gave a brief but comprehensive account of 
the marvelous work of conversion in the Methodist 
Bpitcopal Missions in Indin, It was hoped that Dr, 
‘Thomas Craven or Rev. C. P. Hard could have been 
there to have told the story of that work, but in 
their abseoco Dr. Mudge well represented it. Rev. 
W. Powell told us several incidents from his own 
mission station, showing the depth and character of 
the work of the American Baptist Mission among 
the Telugus, Rev. E.& Hume, of Bombay, spoke of 
some of the great modern reform movements in Indin. 

Rev. E.G. Phillips represented the work among 
the Garos in Assam. 

The story of Mrs. Case, of Burma, was very inter- 
cating, telling of work in Upper Burma among the 
Dacoits. 
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‘One of the most ‘helpful features of the week's: 
meetings of the Union was the devotional meeting 


paper was read on “ Mass Movement in India," pre- 
pared by Rev. G. W, Jackson, Also a paper was 
read by Rey. A. Dowsley on“ Education in Missions.” 

Saturday aftornoon was given up for a children’s 
mecting, in which the vernacular songs of China, India, 
Japan, and other countries were sung, and in which 
curlog, costumes, ete., were exhibited. 

‘Saturday evening was devoted to m 
exhibition, in which views of the principal mission 
countries were exhibited. 

On Sunday, ot 9 a. at., was held the missionary 
Jovo feust in the Sanitarium chapel, led by Dr. Mudge. 
Tt was indeed a royal feast of the King’s bountion 

At 10 4, 4. was the sermon of the whole meeting, 
by Rev, George Donglass, D.D., Prosident of Wesleyan 
‘Thoological College at Montreal, Dr. Douglass, now 
fa his slxty-olghth year, has done the work of his 
ito az an Invalid and n subject of disease. Forty- 
‘threo years ago ho went as a missionary among the 
‘blacks in the Bermudas. He there contracted disease, 
which poisoned hig whole sy'stom and hae never left 
him. He has to be led as he walks about. When 
ho arose to preach two brethren lifted him from his 
chair, Fiftorn years ago the disease attacked his 
eyes, and for twelve yours ho has been blind. When 
Dr. Gracey introduced him, he sald: “God, who has 
‘touched his body, has also touched his soul. He is 
the Chrysostom of America," He took as his text: 
“ But we glory in tribulations also," Rom, 8. %. For 
about an hour the audience was held spellbound, the 
‘eyes of vory many being bathed in tears. It was a 
wondertal sormon, delivered in the power of the Holy 
Spirit, 

Sunday afternoon was devoted to Japan, and Sun- 
day ovening to Chinn, I cannot take time now to 
report the admirable addresses which were given by 
Rov. Goo. B, Smyth, of Foo-Chow, anil others. 

On Monday evening, Rev, R. H. Nassau, D.D., who 
has spont about thirty years as missionary on the 
west const of Africa, read an able paper on * Bantu 
Superstition in Alrica.” ‘This paper wns propared 
after much research snd study, and was ofa high 
ccharncter. 
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romains on the land and (s our only trial, as it 
must be filled before the land will be made at all pres 
-sentable In appearance, and the whole is so lange that 
‘it Ia quite a financial burden to attempt to tilt It, 





Logie in India as to Christ. 


Logic. History: English and Indian, with electives 

of special subjecta, 
Philosophy: Locke's Human Understanding, Sully's. 
Truths, 


Blectives ia Science are allowed, and other electives 
in special lines touched above, All the teaching of 
the abore courses is done in English, and all the ex- 
aminations except those in the Oriental languages are 
given and inust be answered in English. 

This college enjoys the distinction of having two 
of its professors supported by the studenta of the 
school from which they Mr. Mansell 
is supported by the students of the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, and Mr. Hewes is the repre. 
sentative of the Do Pauw University. They are as: 
sisted fn their work by a native professor, who has 
eharge of the department of mathematics, and also 
native teachers of the Oriental languages. But an+ 
other American professor is much needed. What 
school will take op the work of aupplying the funds 
for the support of our third professor, and sending 
him out? 

We have just opened s new department in the 
school, for teaching shorthand and typewriting, 
and fiting our students for taking first-class appoint- 
ments a8 government and civil clerks. This new 
business department ie under the charge of Mr. Hi. L. 
Roscoe who has come out to us as & pioneer in this 
work, starting our first missionary business and 
commercial college. It is too soon to measure our 
fuccess in this line, but we have seen enough to 
know that the young men of Tudia are not one whit 
behind the young menof America in their aptinde at, 
Tearning these anbjects, and the first class of fire young | 
men promises to be a success from the rapidity with 
which they are mastering the intricacies of their 
tasks. 

Tt will be seen from this account that we have no 
‘small work on hand. Our school cannot be called nn ex. 
periment, for it hes for many years been recognized as 
# standard school, and has come to its present position 
8 « college in the regular onler of development. 
Our old sidents are to be found all over the country 
and in every departinent of government and mission 
service, The proapects for the future are bright, 
‘The need for our school for our own young men is 
Lecoming more and more urgent, and the nimber of 
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‘We need « successful Methodist college in Indin, 

We necd money to moke it m success. 

We belicve the Church at home will stand by us, 
and s¢e that this ideal is fully realized, and that the 
Lucknow Christian College will soon be such m rep. 
resentative Methodist college, fully endowed, fully 
equipped with professors, and a snccessful and live 
revival college. In order to accomplish this, an en- 
dowment of at least $60,000 is needod to sot the cole 
Jege on a self-supporting basis for many years to 
come. This amount will provide for three American 
and three Indian professorships, and leave the fee in» 
come to be devoted to current expenses and addition- 
al tutors as needed, This is = rare opportunity to 
invest money for the Lord's work, A dollar sent to 
Indis now will reap a rich arrest. The possi- 
bilities of coming silver legislation in England warn 
ws to make the most of our preseat opportauitios, 
‘While 99 many of our American colleges aro boing 80 
liberally helped, may we not expect that some one 
will turn his eyos toward India, and help where help 
is so urgently needed? 

Correspondence regarding the needs and pros- 
pects of the college Is earnestly requested, and may 
‘be addressed to the principal, or to Rev. BE, W. 
Parker, 1.D., Lucknow, the president of the board 
of tristees, 


Logic in India as to Ohrist, 
UY WEY, JOSEPH Hf, GILL, 

A xative of India bas written » pamphlet to 
prove from the New Testement that Christ is not 
divine, In order to establish this proposition he 
uses the following logic: 


“ God is the Father; 
‘Christ is not the Father; 
‘Thorefore Christ ts not God," 


A Christian native answers this logician ax follows 
(seo Makhizon és Masihé for December 1, 1892), 
and I have translated the answer: “I object thnt 
the fonndatiot of the argument ia faulty and there. 
fore the conclusion is faulty. The New Testament 
declares thatthe Father is God, that the Son is God, 
that the Holy Ghost is God! Our Tnitarinn friend 
orrs in that lie only presented one truth und sup. 
‘pressed two other truths. A full and perfect aotting 
torth of New Testament doctrine on this point is 
‘that the Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy 
Ghost |s God, or Father, Son, and Holy Ghost is God. 
‘Therefore the three are one. 

we examine the Now Testament further 
we tiad the above assertion has abundant confirmn- 





‘marringe cards 
|; but the crafty Chao had choson the moat 
day he could select for the wedding; the day 
when the" Golden Pheasant" was in the ascendant, 
‘Surely 4 the bride ontered the red chair the spirit 
_ bird would destroy her with his powerful beak. But 
the wise Peachblossom knew all these things, and 
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MISSIONARY CONCERT.—ITALY AND BULGARIA. 


Popery, A Form of Paganism, 


BY REV. DR. WYLIE, OP EDINRURGH. 


Porsny is but the Church of Satan, and is a coun- 
terfeit Church. We run our eye over it, nnd see 
how the form of the Church of God has been copied, 
while the Spirit is utterly extinguished and the end 
completely inverted. First of all, Satan's counter- 
feit Church has its high priest, not to spoak of ite 
pontiff, who, like the great Druid of our ancestors, 
and the Pontif x Maximus of the Romans, stands at 
the top of the system. There is a body of men in 
the Church of Rome who profess to off.r for the 
sins of the living and the dead, and to mediate be- 
tween God and men in virtue of thelr powers 
#4 priesthood. Second, this Church has its 


believed, that all the links are broken, and one whole 
Tink there is not in it all, 

All the persons in the Godhead popory denies, It 
denies them afer its usual manner of supplanting 
them and adroitly substituting counterfeits for them, 
Tt donies God the Father by inetalling the pope as 
the divine vicegerent of the world and infallible 
ruler of the conscience, It prosente hin sitting aloft, 
above magistrates and kings, with power to annul 
their laws, cast them down from their thrones, plant 
or pluck up nations, and abrogate even the precepts 
of the moral law. Popory writes on tho papal 
chair: This ts the seat of God, the throne of the ine 
fallible and holy one. He who sits bere can pardon 
or retain men's sins; in other words, save or destroy 
thelr souls. 








CITY OF BOLOGNA, ITALY. 


great eacrifice—the mass, 10 wit, Tho worshiper is 
bidden look, not to the sacrifice on Calvary, but to 
the sacrifice on the altar, for the panion of his ring 
and the salvation of his soul, Thir4, this Church haa 
its Biblo—the traditions of the fathors, togother with 
the Canon Law; the Canons of the Council of Tront 
‘occupy the place in the Chureh of Rome which the 
Scriptures do in the Church of Christ, They are her 
rule of faith, and are held by her to bean {nfallible 
revelation of the will of God, and an infallible 
director of the conséience. Thus Christ ns the One 
Priest, liss death as the one all-sufficient sacrifice, and 
the Bible as the one infallible guide, popery puts 
aside, and puts counterfeits in their room. 

For an apostolic succession, which consists in the 
doctrine of the apostles, it substitutes a succession 
‘of matter; a long succession of official men, who 
alone have the power of conveying grace; n chain 
which fs not in it, from beginning to end, one 
broken fink; while the fact is, if history is to be 


Popery denies God the Son. It robe Christ of his 
priestly office by assuming the power of offering 
efficaciously for the sins of mon, It {s the priest's 
sacrifice, not Christ's, that saves the sluner, Popery 
robs Christ of his prophetical office, by prosenting It 
solfas the infallitle teacher of the will of God, and 
the only authonzed expositor of the true sense of 
Scripture, without whose guidance we aro sure to err 
in {ntorproting tho Bible, Is robs Christ of his affice 
as tho one Mediator and Interceasor, by making 
Mary and the saints Intercessors with God for men, 
It robs Christ of his kingly office, by oxalting the 
pope to his royal seat as Head of the Church, and 
Head of the world for the Church. In his veature 
and on his thigh the pope has aname written, * King 
of kings and Lord of lords.” 

Popery denies God the Spirit, For the Spirit it 
substitutos the sacrament, by giving to the sacra- 
ment the power, by its own inherent efficacy, to 
regenerate the soul, and to make men holy, and heirs 
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MILAN CATHEDIAL, 


of heayen. It robs the Spirit of hix honor as the 
medium through which divine blessings are com. 
municated to the soul, and by which at last it is made 
perfect in holiness, by making its priesthood the only 
channel of communication betwixt God and men, 
without whose agency all grace and blessing are 
utterly beyond the reach of men. 

Here, then, is what professes to be a Church, a 
perfect and complete Chureh; and yet is an outand> 
out counterfeit, Every element of atrength and 
every principle of evil that were foupd in the ancient 
idolatrios lives over again in the pap That same 
paganism whose cradle was rocked in Chaldea, 
whose youth was passod amid the olive groves and 
matebless temples of Grecoe, and whoss manhood 
was reached amid the martial sounds and iron or- 
ganization of Romo, haa returned anew in the 
papacy, bringing with it the old rites, the old festi- 
vals, the flowers, the incensings, the lustral water, 
the vestinents, the very gods—but with new names; 
everything in short, Aud were an old pagan Co rise 
from the dead, he would find himself amid his old 
environments, and, without a moment's doubt, would 
conclude that the ancient Jove was still reiguing, 








and was being worshipod by the samo ritos that 
were practiced in his honor two thousand yours ago. 

To conclude, popery is an effacement of the 
Christian Church ; by the substitution of a Pantheon 
of idola, extinguishing the great lights of revolation, 
it rolls buck the world, and places it once more amid 
the ideas, the deities, and the rites of early and idol 
atrous ages.—The Christian, 


The Claims of the Pope, 
BY CHARLES J. LITTLE, LL.D, 

To the pope thero is no Roman Church. ‘There 
is a Catholic Church of which he, the Bishop of 
Rome, is the supreme and infallible head, This 
exists for the eutire world, and fs the only body 
authorized, informed, and inspired of God for the 
teaching of mankind, ‘The Church is the sole judge 
of (rue and false doctrine, of what ought to be taught, 
how much ought to be tanght, and Under what cir 
cumstances and by what instrumentalities even the 
wuth shall be taught, And since the Vatiean Coun 
cil the pope is the ultimate and Infallible mind and 
will of the Church, I prefer living authorities to 
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dead ones, and couduct to opinion, but E quote the 
following note appended by the greatest Romin 
Catholic of this century, Cardinal Newman, to the 
list of his published writings : 

“It is nearcely necessary to say that the author 
submits all that he lns written to the judgment of 
the Church, whose gift and prerogative it is to dever- 
mine what is true and what Is faleo in religions 
teaching.” 

So long as there was a remoant of democracy in the 
papal organization, the old maxim "Securuy fudieat 
orbis ferrarum,” made it possible for this claim to har- 
monize with the great doctrine of modern soclety, 
“Vox popull, vox Dei.” But when the long contest of 
pope and council ended in the formal proclamation of 
‘the absolute authority of one man, modern society 
was challenged to n conflict, to 
which the struggles of popo 
and emperor are likely to prove 
an Insignificant prelude, Mod. 
ern society la democratic society; 
the papal [dea is monocratic 
soclety. If the democracy will 
submit in religious and moral 
questions to the monocrar, of 
course there will be no quarto). 

Tf the doctrines and acts of 

popular sovereignty, like Car- 

dinal Newman's books, are aub- 

mitted for revision and limitation 

and veto Wo tho judgment of the 

Charch, why of course popular 

sovereignty and papal sover- 

eignty are not irreconcilable! 

And this is what Catholic writers 

mean when they say that the pope 

és not opposed to any form of gov 

ernment, To de sure! a sib- 

missivo republic is preferable 

to. rebellious emporor; Nupo- 

Jeon, ready and able to reestablish the pope lu France, 
to the Bourbons, holpless, however legitimate, The 
papal war is with independent sovereignty of every 
kind—imperial, royal, oligarchic, democratic; Italian, 
German, French, English, American. Independence 
is the sin of sins, obedience the virtue of virtues. 

In a recent French work on Hopes of the 
Church, extracts from which hare appeared in 
American Catholic periodicals, the doctriue of popular 
sovoreiguiy is attacked with great subtlety and 
power, And throughout the work papal pee 
ia everywhere implied aa the ordinan 
Ged, the pope us his authoritative voice in hun 
soclety, lils vicegerent—no more to be disobeyed than 
God himself, ‘To the urtorances of excited pricats or 
newspapers here and there, a cand! 
attach no great woight, But theo 
mini and « Cassani, o Domaistre ani 
Jounsen and a Newman, are to be t 


dered, These aro great names, that stand for power- 
ful minds, and his claim is a reality! hes been for 
generations and will be for generations to come, 
Now this stupendous claim is at war (t) with the 
independence of the Catholic clergy everywhere, (2) 
with the independence of all temporal rulers, (3) with 
the indopendence of all citizens in their relations to 
‘tho atate, (4) with the independence of all thinkers, 
all aciontitic investigators, and all historical scholars, 
‘The frst point hardly needs discussion ; the cases 
of Lacordaire, who submitted, and of Lamonnsia 
who did not, wil oceur to everyone acquainted 
with recent French history. Here were two of the 
greatest men of their time, full of patriotlam, full of 
devotion to God and to humanity. France needed 
them; -their age needed them. “Silence!” com- 
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manded Rome. Pascal's heart waa broken by the 
same decree, and the fruits of that silence can be 
rend in the Catholic journals of America now writing 
of infldel France. 

Here in America we havea right to the unshackled 
opinion of every citizen, The stronger his mind the 
greater his learning: the purer the purpose of his life 
the more is his opinion worth, the greater is his 
obligation to express it freely for the public weal, 
But what can the Catholic clergy of America be ex- 
cept the echoes of the Vaticanie policies? Down 
through all the marvelous machinery works the 
papal will. “ Revoca,” it said to Luther. “ Jevoca,"” 
‘it said to Déllinger. “Silence,” it said to Pascal, 
“Silence,” It said to Montalembort and “ LAvenir.” 
“ Silence," it said to Rdward McGlynn, “Jmprimatur'” 
stonds upon the title-page of Catholic book and 
Catholic periodical, and the “Judex Purgatoriua™ is 
‘the shadow lurking near, And the theory I maintain 
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cuts up by the roots the independance of the clergy 
and confiseaies their intelligence and their learning. 

Secondly, the theory is at war with the independ. 
ence of temporal rulers Monarcliy absolute, mon- 
archy limited, republic aristocratical, republic demo- 
cratical, let thom be what they may—they must not 
be independent of the papal will, Of course # 
ropublic which tolerates any form of worship is 
proferred by the pope to % monarchy which eatab- 
lishes an autipayal worship, Henco Windhurst’s 
exclamation during the Kuiturtampf in Germany, 
“Give us American conditions!" Bat the ideal 
papal policy, nevor denied and never surrendered, is 
the establishment by law of the Roman Catholic wore 
thip in evory organized community. Tt is folly to 
talk of the secret deaigus of Rome in the presence of 
this eosign floated openly for convaries. 

If the pope wore infallible in all matters of religion 
and morals, if he wore the vicar of God, clothed 
with supornatural wisdom and illuminated by the 
Holy Ghost, then the papal worship and the papal 
doctrine ought to be incorporated in every common- 
wealth, the sooner the botter! Men should rash to 
accept his guidance, and rejoice to do his bidding. 














of the Pope. 


‘The first demand of the pope to any uation must 
therefore be to declare the Catholic religion the 
religion of the state. Such a demand was the basis 
of his concordat with the first Napoleon; such s 
demand will be made in Amerien if ever the condi- 
tions should appear to favor its acceptance. His 
second and inferior demand must be for toleration. 
Bot a Lovis Veuillot declared, toleration binds 
those who grantit, not those who accept it ss an in- 
forior right. The Catholic may protit by ih but hie 
principles make any religious aystem Dut bis own 
antichrist, and antichrist he must not tolerate where 
he has the power to forbid. To what extent the pope, 
through his agents, may bring pressure to bear upon 
executive, legislative, and judicial officers in the per- 
formance of their duties, is another question of great 
importance, J am unwilling to strech the scope of 
the doctrive of infallibility by « single halrbreaddh, 
But if I were a Roman Catholic judge or logislator in 
Amorica, I should dread the coming of a mandate 
which might compel me to choose between my coun- 
try and my Charch, In Italy such mandates have 
doen issued. They would be issued in America if 
thoy could be enforced. 
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WOMEN OF BULGARIA. 


7 Bulgaria. 


Bulgaria 


Buvoana bas the Danube for its northern 
boundary, which separates it from Roumavia, On 
the cast is the Blick Sea; on the west is Servi 
end on the south is Turkey proper. 

‘The Bulgarians belong to the Slavonic race, ‘They 
ave high cheek bones, light and thin hair, and eye- 
lids that do not open wide, They appear for the 
first time im history about 120 B. GC, whoo, a small 
band, they settled io Armenia, on the banka of the 
Araxea, Thoy afterward moved weat and settled 
‘on the banks of the Danube in Europe. Their lan- 
guage ia fundamentally Slavonic, but ix largely 
mingled with Turkish and Porsian. 

‘The estimated aroa of the Bulgaria (including East 
Roumelia) {s 37,860 square miles, with a population 
in 1888 of 3,164,875. Of these 2,326,250 were Bul- 
gars; 607,319 Turks; 58,338 Greeks; 23,546 Jews; 
50,291 Gypsies ; 1,069 Russians; 4,699 Sorvians and 
other Slavs, 2,245 Germans. Of the population 
2,432,154 belong to the orthodox Groek Church, 
which is the State religion; 88,173 are Mohammed- 
ans; 18,589 Roman Catholics, The great majority 
‘of the population live by the cnltivation of the soil 
and the produce of their flocks and herds. 

‘The ruler of Bulgaria ia Prince Ferdinand, who 
was elected Prince of Bulgaria by the unanimous 
vote of the National Ausombly July 7, 1887, and who 
assumed the government August 14, 1887, in suc- 
‘cession to Prinoe Alexander, who abdicated Septem- 
ber 7, 1886. His election has not been confirmed by 
the Porte and the Great Powers, Nominally 
Bolgaria is tributary to Turkey, 

“Though nominally members of the Greek Church, 
the Balgerians are in many rospects as pagan as 
they were centuries ago, and their superstitions are 
almost countless, The clorgy are deplorably ignorant, 
and frequently know as little as their flocks of the 
meaning of the prayers which they read in Greek.” 

Dr. George S. Davis writes from Bulgaria: “This 
fs a Christian country but posseasing no saving 
knowledge of Christ. While these people are appro- 
printing all the arts of civilization, we must present 
the Christ of civilization," 

‘The Methodist Episcopal Church first sent mission- 
aries to Bulgaria in 1867. It wns left without » 
resident missionary in 1864; abandoned in 1871; 
reoecupied in 1873; broken up in 1877; renewed in 
1879; constituted a Mission Conference in 1892. 

_ Phe superintendent, Rov, George 8. Davis, D.D., 
is the only foroign malo misslonary now connected 
with the mission, The Rev, & 'Thomoff, Rev. T. 
Constantine, and Rev, J, I. Economoff, connected 
with the mission, aro Bulgarians who were educated 
in the United States The Woman's Foreign Mis 
ssonary Society has an excellent school at Loftcha. 
1k haa shirty-four pupijs in the boarding department, 
and -terenty-five day Scholars, including the primary 
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achool, Miss Lydia Diem, of Berne, Switzerland, 
has been appointed missionary to Bulgaria and will 
be a teacher in the school. The two missionaries 
who have been in charge of the school are now inthe 
United Staten, Misx Linna A. Schenck Is at Fenton, 
Mich., and Miss Kila B, Fincham at Potoskey, Mick. 
‘Tho Mission Conference at Ita session last Septem- 
‘Vor reported 135 full members, 47 probationers, 2 local 
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preachers, 13 Sunday schools, 270 scholars, churches, 
6 parsonages, During the provious year 18 children 
wero baptized, and the following amounts contrib. 
uted: For Missionary Society, $201.03; Church Ex- 
tension, $395.62; Amorican Bible Society, $31,39; 
Methodist Tract Society, $31.38; ministerial support, 
$284.32; church improvements, $219.57; curreut 
exponses, $221.26; Sunday schools, $91.90; W. F. 
M.S, $16.63; other benevolent collections, $116.69. 
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Our Italy Mission. 

‘Ovun Ttaly Mission waa commenced in 1872 and 
organized into a Conference in 1881. We now have 
pastors and churchea in Rome, Florence, Genoa, 
Milan, Modena, Naples, Pisa, Palermo, Perugia, 
Turln, Venico, Bologna, and other cities, and report 
965 members and 241 probationers. 

Our missionaries from the United States now in 
Ttaly are Rey. Wm. Burt, D.D.,and wife, Rev. N. W. 
Clark und wife, and Rev. B. K. Powell. The Woman's 
Missionary Society is represented by Mies E. M. 
‘Hall and Miss Ella Vickery, and tive Bible women. 

‘Our mission in Romo has suffered from its poor 
location. Ground haa been purchased in a most 
oligible position and work will soon begin on a new 
building which, whon completed, will add greatly to 
our prestige and givo increased facilities for succoss- 
ful work. ‘The Bourd of Managers of our Society 
indorse the appeal of Dr. Burt for the additional 
means needed to complete and furnish the mission 
building, 

Rev. Wm. Burt, D.D., is the Presiding Elder of 
the Conference, with headquarters in Rome, Rev. 
N. W. Clark has been professor in Martin Mission 
Institute in Germany. He has now removed to 
Rome to become the principal of our Theological 
Seminary. Rev. KE. E. Powell is pastor of First 
Church in Rome, Rev. E, KE, Count, who has been 
‘at Florence, is now in the United States. The Wom- 
un’s Missionary Society has an interesting school in 
Romo, 

Miss Viekory writes: “There are now thirty-five 
girls in the school, ranging in ago from three to 
eighteon years, The girls learn all departments of 
housework, Some of them have formed themselves 
into a band, meeting for daily prayer together. They 
are vory npt in learning new melodies, and have al- 
ready learned many of our good old tunes. Some of 
the older girls have joined a circle of King's Dnugh- 
ters, the first circle formed in Italy.” 


The Women of Italy. 
BY BBY. J.C PLETCHER 

NorwrrastanD1nG the discouragements, the bond- 
age in which centuries of ignorance, priestly despot- 
ism, and consequent superstition have inthralled 
woman, her position, thanks to the leaven of political 
troodom, of better schools, and of a purer Christianity, 
is beticr than for ages past. All, I believe, is work- 
{ng together for the good of woman in Italy. It is 
true thot in regard to the leaven of a purer 
Christianity, “not many wise after the flesh, not 
many noble are called,” but, thank God, some few 
of such have been called; while the greater part of 
Waldensian women and other Italian women 
members of tho evangelical churches outside of the 
valleys, do not hold # lofty place in worldly society, 


Our Italy Mission. 


yot quictly thelr influence for Christianity and 
education fajfelt in their immediato surroundings. 

As the Waldensians, no body of women in 
any part of Italy are so well educated. Somo of 
them, indeed, possess what we in Amorica term “a 
fnished education,” and the testimony given to me in 
1889 by the venerable General Kossuth, the ox- 
Dictator of Hungary, was moat emphatic on the good 
‘education the Waldenses give all thelr young people, 
irrespective of sox, both in tho common and the high 
schools, and in the Vaudols colloges. 

An-Naples and Romo, directly under tho direction 
of the “ Presbytery of Italy" (connected with the 
Free Church of Scotland), are two schools of # high 
class for young Indies, I doubt if there is inall Italy 
‘a echool for young ladies of the higher orders equal to 
that at Naples, where the rogular attendance is two 
hundred and twenty. ‘The Italian Froe Church, the 
English Wesleyans and Baptists, and the American 
Methodists and Baptists, are also doing a good work 
for woman in Itsly. 

By the census of 1891 Italy had a total population 
of 31,000,000, and more than one half was of tie 
female sex, Nearly 10,000,000 women (1 include girls 
in their teens in this term) at that dato wore actively 
engaged in household labors or in industrial pursuits, 
More than 3,000,000 were occupied In agriculture 
from the finest garden operations to the more masou- 
line work in the fields, vineyards, and orchards, 
‘There are nearly 2,000,000 engaged in manufacturing 
industries, such as in cotton, woolen, ailk, and linen 
factories, Of these, 170,000 are occupied in the pro 
duction of silk, from unwinding tle tiny cocoon to 
the production of the most finished silk and velvet 
cloths, An immense number of women are also 
engaged in Tuscany (particularly in the city of 
Prato and vicinity, not far from Florence) fu the 
plaiting of straw to supply the millinery demands of 
London, Paris, Berlin, New York, and other great 
centers of commerce and fashion throughout the 
world. Women are also found in vast numbers in 
the great porcelain establishments in Florence, in the 
glass and Ince manufactories of Venice, and In the 
many manufactures of a high order, requiring skill 
and delicacy, in Milan, Turin, Genoa, Naples, and 
Rome, 

Perhaps the reason for a preponderance of womon 
in these industries is partly owing to the fact that 
Italy, in proportion to her population, has the largest 
standing army ond navy of any other country in 
Europe, Italian mole citizens, of whatever class, 
must serve so many yenrs either in the army or in 
thenavy. Therefore, there is much of the fndustry 
of Italy that requires thought and alkill witch de- 
volves upon the women, ‘This is prepariiig womai 
for higher and more powerful influence than she 
had in the old régime of the pope and priest-riddon 
retty kingdoms and dakedoms before United Ituhy 
became “a fixed fuct,"—Brangelist, 
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CHURCHES AND SOCIETIES. 


Faith and Oensus of Some American Oburches. 
‘Wu have received from the United States Consus 
Office in Washington the following, prepared by 
| Honry K. Carroll, LID.: 
‘Tue Cavren Tarompsast (Komesaax Eoouxsta.) 
‘The founder of this body is Cyrus Teed. Cyrasin 
Hebrew is Koresh; hence the terms Koreshan Ke- 
clesia, or the Koreshan Chureh, snd Koreshanity, the 
system of Koresh. The foundation principie of the 
movement is the “reestablishmunt of Church and 
State upoo a basis of divine fellowship,” the law of 
which is love to neighbor. It has three departments 
—the Ecclesia, or church ; the College of Life, or edu- 
cational department; and the Society Archtriumphant, 
As the aims of Koreshanity cannot be secured where 
the spirit of competition operates, the life of the dis- 
is communal. Celibacy is « fundamental 
doctrine. It in held a8 desirable in order to conserve 
‘the forces of life, and necessary to the attainment of 
that purpose of life which issues in immortality, 
‘The disciples hope to pass out of the world as did 
noch, Elijah, and Christ. 
They number 205 members, with 5 organizations, 
or communities, 
Summary sy States. 


| 
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Tae Unired Breraren tx Crust, 

‘The United Brethron in Christ are sometimes 
confounded with the Unitas Fratrum, or Moravian 
Brethren, Though some of the historians of the 
former body claim that it was connected in some 
way with the Ancient and Renewed Brethren of 
Bohemia and Moravia, the United Brethren in Christ 
and the Moravians are wholly separate and distinct 
and hare no actual historical relations. ‘The Morny- 
inns were represented in thia country long bofore the 
United Brethren in Christ arose, which was about 
the year 1800, : 

Philip William Otterbein, a native of Prussia and 

| & minister of the German Reformed Church, and 
Martin Boehm, s Mennonite pastor in Pennsylvania 
of Swiss descent, were tho chief founders of the 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ, These 
‘men, preaching with great earneatness and fervency, 





had revivals of religion In Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land resulting in many accessions to membership of 
tho churches they served. Othere of tke mind 
assisted them In the ministry, and they met occa- 
sionally in conference concerning thelr work. The 
first of these Informal conferouces was held in 
Baltimore, Md., in 1789, The movement, though meet 


Frederick County, Md., in 1800, attended by Otter- 
bein, Boehm, Geeting, Newcomer, and nine others, an 
organization was formed under the title “United 
Brethren in Christ,” and Otterbein and Boohm wero 
elected superintendents, or bishops. The preachers 
increased and new churches arose, and it soon be- 
came necessary to havo two annual conferonces, the 
second one being formed in the State of Ohio, In 
1815 the denomination comploted its organization by 
the adoption at a general conference of a discipline, 
rules of order, and a confession of tnith. 

For some years the work of the Church was mainly 
among the German element. It still has Gorman 
conferences, but the groat bulk of its members are 
English-speaking people. 

In doctrine, practice, and usage the United 
Brethren are Methodistic. They have classes and 
class leaders, stewards, exhorters, loca) and itiner- 
ant preachers, presiding elders, circuits, quarterly - 
and annual conferences, and other Methodist 
fentures. Their founders were in fraternal inter- 
course with the fathers of American Methodism, 
‘nd in spirit and purpose the two bodies were not 
dissimilar. The United Brethren, though not historic. 
ally ® Methodist branch, affiliste with the Methodist 
churches, sending representatives to the Ecumenical 
Mothodist Conferences. 

‘Their annual conferences are composed of itinerant 
and local preachers and lay delegates representing 
‘the churches, The bishops preside in turn over 
these conferences, and in conjunction with a commit- 
tee of presiding elders and preachers fix the appoini- 
ments of the preachers for the ensuing year, Tho 
pastoral term ts three yeara, but in particular cages it 
may be extended with the consent of the conference. 
‘There is but one order among the ordained preachers, 
that of elder. Since 1889 it has been tawful to 
Yicense und ordain women. Bishops are elected by 
the Genem! Conforence, not to life service, but for a 
quadrennium, ‘They are, howover, eligible to re- 
election. The General Conference, which ia com- 
posed of ministerial aud lay delogates, elected by the 
annual conferences, meets ance in every four years, 
avd has full authority, under certain constitutional 
restrictions, to legislate tor the whole Church, to 
hear and decide nppeals, etc. 

‘Their doctrines, which are Arminian, aro ex- 
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preased in a confession of faith, consisting of thirwen 
brief articles, which aet forth tho generally accepted 
view of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, tho 
Scriptures, juatification and regeneration, the Cliriatian 
Sabbath, and the future state, Coneorning the aacra- 
mont it holds that baptism and the Lord's Supper 
ahould be observed by all Christians, but the mode of 
‘eaptiam and the manner of ‘the Lord's 
‘Supper should be loft w the judgment of individuals, 
‘The baptism of children is also left to the choice of 
parents Sanctification is described aa the “work of 
God's grace through tho Word and the Spirit, by 
which those who have been born again are soparated 
In their acts, words, and thoughts from sin and are 
euabled to live unto God." 

‘The confession frat adopted in 1815 was revised In 
1889 and slightly enlarged, The Constitution was 
also changed in the same yoar, resulting in a division, 
thoye who held that the changes were not effected 
ina constitutional way withdrawing from the General 
Conference of 1889 and holding m soparate session. 
‘These brethren hold to the unchanged confession 
‘and Constitution, and insist that they are the legal 
body known as the United Brethren in Christ. Many 
cases to settle the validity of the action of the 
General Conference of 1889 have been before the 
courts, and considerable church property it ipvolred 
in the final decision, which may not be reached for 
some yoars to come. As both parties claim the same 
title, it bas been deemed necessary to put after it, in 
parentheses, in one case, for the sake of distinction, 
the words "Old Constitution.” This designates the 
amialler body, which refuses to recognize the consti- 
tutionality of the revision. 

The General Conference of 1885 created a com- 
mission to revise the Confession of Faith and the 
Constitution, expressing at the same time its opinion 
that two clauaes in the exi Constitution, one for- 
bidding the changing of or doing away with the con- 
fession, and the other likewise forbidding any change 
in the Conatitution except upon “request of two 
thirds of the whole society,” were “extraordinary 
and impructioable as articles of constitutional Jaw.” 
The commission submitted a revised coufession and 
Conatitution to the churches, ns directed, for their 
approval, A number of members of the General 
Conference of 1886 protested ngainst the act creating 

the commission as unconstitutional and revolutionary. 
When the work of the commission was submitted for 
approval they and those who agreed with them re- 
fused to vote on it, insisting that the mutter was not 
legally before the Church. Of those who voted more 
than two thirds approved the revised documents, and 
they were accordingly formally proclaimed by the 
General Conference of 1889, as the “fundamental 
belief and organic law of the Church.” ‘The vote of 
the Conference was 111 to 21, Whoo the chairman 
announced that the Conference would proceed under 
the amended Constitution, Bishop Milton Wright and 
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eleven delegates 

legislation under the old Constitution, majority: 
claim a ee Cn, ary 
tod to the members of conferences or of the Church, 
‘but was adopted by the General Conference only, 

‘Two important changes ware made in the Constity- 
tion, one admitting laymen to the! | Conference, 
membor- 


this section : “There shall be 00 conedtion with 
soaret combinations.” 

Tho new Constitution modifies thia by providing: 
that all secret combinations which inftinge upon the 
rights of othera and whose principles are injurious to 
the Christian character of their members are contrary 
to the word of God, and Chriatians xhould have Ho 
connection with them. The new section also em- 
powers the General Conference to enact “rules of 
discipline concerning such combinations.” 

‘There are in this country forty-five annual con- 
ferences, algo one in Canada, and mission districts 
in Africa and Germany. The denomination i# not 
represented in any of the New England States, norin 
any of the States south of Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Missouri, It fs strongest in members im the three 
States of Ohio (47,678), Indiana (35,824), and Penn~ 
sylvania (33,951), 1 total membership i# 202,474, 
divided among 3,731 organizations, with 2,836}) 
church edifices, valued at $4,292,643, The average 
seating capacity of the edifices is 288 and the aver- 
age value $1,513. 
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‘Tae Usrrep Burrunes 1 Curist (Op Constitution), 
This body consists of those who hold that the act 
of the General Conference of 1835, creating a com- 





The Mission Work of the Moravian Church. 


mission torevise the Confession of Faith nnd Cunsti- 
tution, was unconstitutional, and that all proceedings: 
unter it were null and void. Bishop Milton Wright 
and clevon delegates withdrew from the General 
Conference of 1489 because of tho announcement 
that its proceedings would conform to the revised 
Constitution, They immediately convened in con- 
forence and proceoded to logislate and elect bishops 
and general Church officers under the old Constitution, 
‘The division begun jn this way was soon widely ox- 
tended, involving many of the conferences and 
placing the ownership and occupancy of much churel: 
property in dispute, ‘The “ Liberals,” as the majority 
aro called, continued in possession of the general 
Chureh property and offices and also of most of the 
churches and parsonages. The “ Radicals,” those 
who adhere to the old confession and Constitution, 
have churches, ministera, and members in many of 
the conferences, the titles of which they have pre. 
aorved. There are, therefore, two sets of conferences, 
bearing the samé names and covering the same 
\wrritory. Many suits have been entered in the 
courts to test the control of the property involved. 
A final decision has not yet been reached. Those 
who adhere to the unamended Constitution insist 
‘hat the General Conference of 1885 had no constitu. 
tional power to provide for the revision of the Con 
stitution and confession; that the General Confer- 
ence of 1889 had no right to act under the revised 
Constitution, and that the existing Constitution was 
and still is the organic law of the Chureh,, They 
maintain an exclusive attitude toward all socrot 
sociotios, according to the provision of the old Con~ 
stitution forbidding connection with any of them, 

‘When the statistics for the Kleventh Census were 
‘obtained the line of division had not in all cases bo- 
come distinct, and it was difficult to get returns from 
some of the districts, 

‘Tho total number of membors is 22,807, and there 
are 795 organizations. ‘Phe average seating capacity 
of the’ church edifices is 302, and their average value 
$1,116, 
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‘Tho Mission Work of the Moravian Church, 

We gather the following information from Periodic- 
ai Accounts, the missionary journal of the Moraviang: 

‘The Moravian Church began its foreign mission 
work in 1782, by sending out Leonhard Dober and 
David Nitechmann to the island of St. Thomas in 
the West Indies, In tho one hundred and sixty 
yoars which have intervenod the work has continu 
‘ously extended, and at the present time (1899) min- 
sions are carried on in the following places ; 
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‘This shows that 184 brethren, of whom 23 are 
native ordained preachers, and 168 sisters, mostly 
‘their wires, are engaged in the foreign mission eerr~ 
ioe, These are assisted by 17 unordained sasist- 
ants, and $82 male and 697 femalo native helpers. 
‘The total number of persons on the books of the 
foreign mission atations is 90,544. Of these 31,380 
are communicants, 

‘The expenditure amounts to more than $350,000, 
About $200,000 to $225,000 is raised in the mission 
fields themselves by contributions, trado, and indus- 
tries, government grants, ete, etc, One third, or 


+ a 000 to $125,000, is covered by subscriptions, 


\cies, ete,, from mombers and friends of the home 
hes, 
statistics of the Moravians in the United 


| States (“The American Province of the Unitas Fra- 
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trum”) taken Deoomber 81, 1892, show 12,181 come 


municanta, 1,229 non-communicants, 5,640 children. 
ae was an incremsé of 182 communicants dering 
192 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENT. 


“Go Ye Also." 
‘Tue fiolds aro white to harvest, the Lord of harvest 


‘His faithful servants calling to join the reaper 
‘To each ong. comes the, message, “Go work for me 


And you ure called among them, and will you turns 
away? 


Bebe ie Bree bies be Her su, Chae iene 0 
A special work for each one, a special work for 


Put old is ateet however frnil 
And eae arene ao th our God hah eee 





or ill you rest with leaning the ears another 


Jeaves 

Whee you might be a reaper with store of golden 
shen 

You vermot We too feeble, with God to bless your 


And ices ‘he use you little who fain would use you 
much ? 


Go in, and, nothing doubting, fill up the vacant 
co} 

Go, work B all your weakness and all your Master's 
nee: 

‘ri at iin feot with gladness your treasure be out- 
tH 

ao eh, gave the increase shall give the great 

reward, 
‘The Conversion and Work of a Chinese Bible 
Woman, 

India’s Women contains the following autobiogrn- 
phy of a Bible woman at Foo-Chow, China, named 
Chitnio, or Mra. Ling. She is & widow and is accom- 
plishing much good ; 

“Twas twelve years old when I went into the 
school at Sing»pore. My family wore all heathen; T 
had never licard a word about Ged or Christ, Twas 
very earnost in worshiping the idols,and very, very 
ignorant, My motherdied when I was eleven, Two 
of my cousins went into the Chinese Girls’ Mission 
School, of which I had never heard, It is Miss 
Cooke's school, open for leathen girls to be taught 
there about the way of salvation. My cousins had 
been in the school about two months when my aunt 
told me about it, and waked me if I would like to go 
there too, I was very glad, and quite surprised, and 
said, ‘Is there @ girls’ school? What is it for? and 
what do they teach ?* 

= My aunt said, ‘They teach you to read, to write, 
to sew, and to cook." 

“T waa quite delighted, and wanted to go at once, 
Iasked my father if I could go. He said, ‘No, you 
will not be worth anything if you do.’ 


“T said, *Why, fathor, I think it in a very nice and 
very good school; they teach you everything good, 
and make you very useful.” 

“My father said, ‘As long ns I live T will not let 
you go, If I die, 1 should not ve you; then you 
may do what you like.” 

“A fow weeks after that he died, knowing noth< 
ing of the doctrine of Christ. We never heard any- 
thing of the doctrine before the last -! 
yours. Iam so thankful to God for that school! 1 
‘was glad and happy, instead of being sad, whem my 
father died. I thought now I could go to achool— 
uobody would hinder me. T asked my elder brother, 
but he would not at first give me leave, I begged 
him day by day, and at last he gave me leave, and gave 
mo clothes and everthing that I wanted, and took 
me to school. He died three months after that by « 
sudden death, I was three montfia in the school, 
and heard the doctrine, bat nover took in what! 
heard. No light came into my heart, though I could 
tell all the story when I was aaked, I waa bright 
and had 4 good memory, but I only knew and 
learned then in my head, T was unconverted. 

“ Miss Cooke waa very good and kind to mq. She 
asked me if f would like to be her daughter, because 
T had no parents, and my elder brother was dead, 1 
was ao frightened when I hoard that, 1nd cried very 
much; I thought Miss Cooke's idea was that she 
wanted me to be a Christisn, T never answered her 
kind question. 

“ Whut made me so afraid was this: before I went 
into the school some people had told me, ‘You may 
learn what they teach you, only do not become a 
Christian, the doctrine is very bad.’ I did not know 
what it was. I think the same story told tome must 
be believed now. They said whea a Christian died 
ms eyes were pulled out, and his feet and hands ut 


aa ‘Und been six months in the echool when sud- 
donly the light of Jesus Christ shone into my heart, 
I believed him, and wanted to be baptined, None of 
the girls would believe me; thoy thought T said it in 
fun, or that I had been vexed for some reason with 
my friends and relations. 1 said, *No, not at all; T 
am quite right with them; 1 want to be baptized.” 

“They said, ‘Are you not afraid of your aunt and 
relations?” 

“T suid, ‘No.’ 

“Then Miss Cooke and Misa Ryan prayed with me, 
and told me to learn the Lord's Prayer, the Greed, 
and the Ten Commundmenta in Malay, as I had not 
yet lewrned English. One of my cousina in the 
school was very anxious to be baptized too, When 
her mother came to see her, she told her that T had 
made up my mind to be baptized, Her mother 
threw herself on the ground, and wept vory bitterly; 


Fight, Work, Trust, Love. 


she was not pleased atall. My cousin was quite dis- 
‘couraged, atid never came out for 

“Some of the girls came in to tell me that my aunt 
was vory, very angry with me, I knelt down to pray 
‘before I went out to see her. I asked God to givo 
mo help and strength, that I might be faithful, and 
not deny Chirist. I told my aunt Ut I believed ia 
the Lord Josu+ Christ, and wanted to be baptized and 
live m Cliristian. 

“She said, “O no, sou had better not doit; you had 
botter wait till your brother comes back from Borneo. 
Tf you do not wait, when he comes he will kill mo, 
because I spoke to you about the school, and asked 
‘you to go there.’ 

“T told her not to be so aad about me}; this doc 
trine was good, not bad atall. I sald, ‘I love you all 
ag much as I did before; it is not that Ido not care 
for you, T love you more now. 

“My aunt begged me not to be baptized, and 
wanted me to go home with her. 

“T said, ‘Lam not going home for the present; I 
want to prepare for my boptiam.’ 

“She went ome and called all my relations, My 
second aunt, my third brother, and cousins all came 
to the school to see me, and tried as hart as they 
could to persuade me to go home for a few days for 
the Chinese New Year. Some of them begged me 
with their eyes full of tears I anid to them, *T 
Bava made np my mind; To not want to go home 
for the 

“If Thad gone they would never have let me come 
back ugain to the school. I think it was wonderful 
how God helped me,and kept me faithful all the 
time, ‘They came agnin and nguin to the school, day 
by day, so many times, till they got tired of me and 
quite vexed, nnd never would come to see me aguin. 
My aunt was so sad, she cried till ono of her eyes 


became quite blind. She is still liviug in Singapore; | 


she has heurd this doctrine, but is not converted. My 
brother, my friends, and relations were all quite 
angry with me; they did not give me my clothes or 
money, or anything. My jewels were not given me, 

thoy said they hnd nothing to do with me any more— 
they would not see me or talk to me. 

“Sometimes my brother came to the houve, and 
my aunt came to see my cousins. I went out to see 
thom, but they would not toke notice of me. I spoke 
0 my brother, but he turned away his face from mo; 
for more than a year he never spoke tome. I have 
prayed for lim and for all my relations wince T was 


baptized when I was twelve 

went home, The school fod 

Misa A. L, 0. E supported me. 
I was married when T was | 
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Church Missionary Society Mission, who came to 
Singapore to marry mo, and I came with him w 
China to work for tho Mastor, Whoo f had boon 
married two years, my husband left me, and went to 
in heaven; he was a very good, earnest, and 
faithful man. His work is finished; he fs most hap- 
Py now in that beautiful, dlessed home above, and I 
‘expect to moot him there, and 1 shall be forever with 
the Lord who died for me, 
“I feel really that the Lord hath called me to come 
here to be a witness for him to these people, that 
others may bolieve on him” 


Fight, Work, Trust, Love. 
RY ¥. WARALD WILLIAMS, 
Front on, fight on, thon Bercy ratile 
‘The flory arrows on the siield 
ys a plified, for the battle 
Lord's, and who would yield? 
a en Aight on, we dare not linger, 
10 trumpet notes of thy command 
Cull, and tho cross with solemn finger 
Our banner is that none with+tend, 


God Sights with us, and we must follow 
When Ciyrist has conquered all before, 


Work on, work on, ad. not for wages, 
On burnt eld of frost, 


iy. bole, Tagen, 
Aud often all bat Ohrixt is lost. 
Work on, work on, the day ix fying, 
And scanty time at most we 
For some aro dead and sorae are dying, 
But all who hear the mossnge lire. 
“Work on, work ou, for night is rarer, 
aeoe tiont toll and holy plan. 
6 with 4, and what is dearer 
as brothers than their brother man? 


‘Trust on, trust on, for faith is living 
And from the heavenly fountaing drawn ; 
And all our doubt and dark miagiving 
Are but the heralds of the dawn. 
‘Trust on, trust on, the Word is certain 
‘That will the distant Sinim seal, 
And from far Ind the heathen curtain 
Shall drop and Christ the Truth reveal. 
‘Trost on, trust on, though weakness hanker 
For pleasant ports by which we sail, 
God is our faith, we may but anchor 
Upon that Rock which cannot fail! 


Who died to save from death the stranger, 
PR the broken ranks; go on! 

nd daughters 
Of palmy Isles shall hear our pleas 

And love shall cover earth, as waters: 
‘That cover all the boundless rea 


love on, the son 


on, love on, while one to cherish 
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GENERAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ar the General Conference of the United Brethren 
Church held in Dayton, O,, in May Inst, the Rev, 
'W. M. Bell, D.D., was electod missionary secrotary ax 
the successor of the late De, Booth, 

Rev, Ernest A. Bell writes from Jubbulpore, India: 
“There have beon In southern Indin in twelve 
months more conversiona from Obristianity to Islam 
than from Islam to Christianity. Some were hungry 
Eurasian loafers, and others native Christians de- 
tected in different crimes. But little haa been done 
for the sixty millions of Indian Moslems." 

‘We hear of a lady echool-teacher who gives ono 
half of her #alary of one thousand dollars a year to 
support. a missionary in China. She receives « letter 
every week from her substitute, and prays for her 
every day by name, and both missionary and subeti- 
‘Vate feel the inspiration of the relationship. 

The Rev. Dr. John McKim, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Mission in Japan, was in June last in 
New York city consecrated Bishop of Yeddo, Japan. 
At the sane time and place Rev. F. R. Graves was 
congecrated Bishop of Shanghai, 

‘The Missionary Herald of Boston, in commenting 
‘on tho action of the Decennial Conference of India 
‘on moral qoestiona, says: “The worst that can be 
‘sald of the course of the Conference on these matters 
is, that it was a blunder, and would naturally lead to 
such misunderstandings as have arisen.” We have no 
reason to doubt the integrity of our missionaries. 

A good Christian cannot be other than eager for 
the extonsion gf our Lord's kingdom among men, not 
only from his sense of what is due to the Lord who 
‘ought him, but also from his natural sense of justice 
—his porsuasion that he has no right to withhold 
from others those privileges and prospects which 
are the joy of his own inmost life— Canon Liddon, 

While Japan has disestablished Buddhism as a 
national religion, yet the national Diet appropriates 
five hundred thousand yens for shrines, A miasion- 
ary writes: “Though the people cling to their old 
faith, yet there is a positive listlexsness amounting 
almost to indifference, in their visiting the temp'es, 
clapping their hands three times, throwing their 
small fraction of a cent into # box, and hurriedly 
mumbling « brief petition to an impersonal deity.” 

‘The English Church Missionary Society is « noble 
institution, and its missionaries are doing a grand work 
in all the great heathen mission fields. It is always 
ready to cooperate with other missionary societies, its 
great aim being the salvation ofmen, One of its funda- 
mental laws regulating its operations and its mission- 
aries is: “A friendly intercourse shall be maintained 
with other Protestant societies engaged in the sumo 
benevolent design of propagating the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ,” 





‘The recelpts of the Board of Forvign Mivsious of ie 
Presbyterian Church for the year closing with April 
80, 1893, were $1,014,504, an incrense of $83,211 over 
the previous year. The Home Board of the same 
Church received during the same period $967,454. 

Rey, Dr. Pond, who has labored among the Chi- 
nese for many years, believes strongly in thelr ster- 
Jing qualities. Ho saya, " Am soon us certain muper- 
ations which for centuries haves! wrought into 
the fiber of thelr social Ife are dislodged, the Chi- 
nese will spring to the front among the dominant 
races of the world,"” 

‘The World's Cougress of Missions, auxiliary of the 
World's Columbian Exposition of 1893, will be held 
in the Memorial Art Palace in Chicago, commencing 
September 28, and continuing eight days All 
Protestant missionary societies are expected to bo 
ropresonted, and broad and comprehensive programs 
have been arranged. Tt will be a meeting of much 
interest and profit, 

It is surprising to note the change that bas been 
taking place In the religious condition of New 
England, The census of 1890 shows there sre 
1,005,120 Roman Catholic communicants to 763,987 
Protestants, In Massachusetts them are 615,072 
Roman Catholics to 827,721 Protestants. There is 
urgent need for Protestant mission work in Uhis 
region, Roman Catholicisin ls ever a menace to our 
republican institutions, and its progress betokens a 
backward movement in morals and civilization, 

‘There are two mission fields, the outfield and the 
infield, The ourtield becomes more and more €x- 
clusively the field of battle; the infield more and 
more exclusively the fleld of equipment. ‘Tho out: 
field is the field of missionary aggressiveness; the 
intield, of missionary giving, preparing, and organiz~ 
ing, On the outfield the Church is at the one con 
spicuous business of “ preaching the Gospel to every 
creature; " on the infleld the Church is praying an 
planning and studying how this business may bees 
be done, and marshaling resources for its world-wilt 
ptosecution—Dr, Herrick Johnson. 

Rey. M. L. Taft writes from China that ina«mech 
as the Geary Bill, which went into effect on May 5, is 
highly displeasing to China, the American minsion- 
aries in China expect to be much hampered in their 
work and even fears thoy will be expelled from the 
country, The mandarins in different parts of the 
country have been making strict inquiries as to the 
nationality of the foreign missionaries and the num- 
ber and names of the Chinese converts belonging to 
the respective missions, The Chinese goverument 
is evidently bent on retaliation, and this is not surpris- 
ing. The United States would show the same spirit 
under the same provocation, 


General Notes and Comments, 


We congratulate the Methodist Kyiscopal Church, 
South, on its Methodist Review of Missions, which 
takes the placo of the Missionary Reporter, It is ou~ 
larged to sixty-two pages, and otherwise improved. 
Tt will doubtloss add to the Interest in missions of the 
Chureli it so ably represents. 

‘There arc some watchwords which, as with trum: 
pot tonguo, should peal out all nlong the tines of the 
Church, Our great motto should be, “The world 
for Christ, and Christ for the world, in this our 
generation." Tho fullness of the times has como 
The cup of God's preparation overflows ‘The open 
door of the ages is before us. The whole world in 
vites and challenges occupation. Facilities « thou- 
sandfold multiplied match a thousandfold opportuni- 
ties,"—Dr, A, 1, Pierson, 

Rev. K. H. Richards and wife ure now on their 
way to Mashonaland, Sonth Africa; by the appoint- 
ment of Bishop Taylor they are to open a new 
mission in thot Iand. The Wesleyans of England 
started a mission in that country in 1891, The Rev. 
Imac Shimmin is the missionary in charge. Ho Is 
avsisted by Rev. Mr. Eva and several native Chris 
tien teachers. There are also missions in Mashona- 
Jand of the English Church Missionary Society under 
‘the change of Bishop Knight-Bruce, We presume 
there is room for more missionaries, hut consider 
Hat Central and North Africa aro more seedy felis. 

The evangelist Henry Vurley, writing of his 
preaching in India and of the native beliefs, saya: 
" Tdolutry ix popular there, because the various Idols 
worshiped are as tolerwnt of sensuniity and all the 
lusts of tho flesh as aro the ungodly Europoans, 
Christ. Jesus {s unpopular, bocauso hia glorious 
character and holy word aro Intolerant of sin. No 
greater mistake can be made than to suppose that 
Hinduism, whero there is anything like a goodly 
share of onr Western education, is any longer an 
fotellectual conviction, The offense of Christ ia hia 
cleanness and purity, and the great hindrance to the 
spread of his word is ite unsullied holiness.” 

Tt is not the minister only who is called upon to 
preach the Gospel, but it i the whole body of 
Christian believers. Some personally are required to 
go forth to preach the Gospel with their own lips: 
‘dnt those who are not subject to that command must 
‘not think that all they have to do ia to support the 
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‘The British Mission to Lepers in India will henoe- 
forth be known as “The Mission to Lepora in India 
and tho Kast" aa it hat Jately enlurged ita work to- 
take in China and Japan, It is doing a most excel- 
Jont work and now has thirty-six different centers in. 
India, Burma, Caylon, and Chins, and has mado a 
grant of one thousand dollars toward the erection of 
a home for lepers sear Kumamoto, Isle of Kiushiu, 


‘The most recount movement of Buddhism in Japan. 
‘has been the organtzation of # “Salvation Army.” 
So far It is confined to tho island of Kiukhiu. 
‘They haye adopted a most high sounding motto, 
namely, “The Stronghold of Truth, the Flag of 
Philanthropy, and the Sword of Justice,” No doubt 
It will be quite popular, for a time at leaat, a# one of 
the articles of their creed will be “to maintain and 
develop the national characteristics and welfare of 
thelr country,"—Dr, GB. Norton, 


‘Bishop Mallatieu writes: “What we noed is an 
inapiration from on high which shall bring ua into 
complete harmony with the thoughts of God in 
regard to the salvation of the world, and at the «ame 
timo shall link our hearts in closest, tenderest sym 
pathy with the heart of Christ, as in his soul he ever 
travails for the benighted millions for whom he shed 
his procious blood, We have the men, we have the 
money needed for the grandest aggressive evangél- 
istic curmpaign this world has ever eeon. Will we 
supply them?” 

‘There are said to be over thirty thousand Protes- 
tant Kaffir members in the Wesleyan missions fn 
South Africa, and they are all professed abstuiners 
from intoxicating liquors, The Wesleyan Missionary 
Notices gives an account of the experience of one 
who gave up the use of both the native beer and 
tobacco. “Ho had gone home that night, thrown 
the beer away and destroyed the pot; heaven came 
down into his soul, and it was very blessed (mandi 
kakulu!); he sasembled his family for prayer, and it 
was mandi Rakwlu be woot to hie place of priyste 
prayer among the rocks, and it was mandi kakuin, 
God himself filling his soul with the joy of salvation. 
Tn the night he awoke: still mandi kahulu; but 
turning to seek alive coal with which to light his 
pipe, the ubanmandi (blessedness) vanished, he knew 
not where or how; but there and then he had fought 
out the matter, His ressoa anid, 'T bare sur 
rendered beer; surely tobacco is no sin!’ His con~ 
‘science answerod, ‘You have killed the cow; now 
you must kill the calf Still reason argued, but 
again and again conscience replied, "You have killed 
‘the cow; now you must kill the calf;" and he could 
got no return of bleasedness nntil his surrender wae 

complete and the last idol was put away; he had 
destroyed his pipe and rosolved that both beer and 





A most excellent plan of, is practiced by one 
wealthy man, He says, “T have bank stocks, rail. 
‘draw interest sevon days in the week, One of these 
days is the Lord's Day. 8 one seventh of my in- 
come from these investments I devote to benevolent 

‘We trust that the report ia true that the British 
fing has been hoisted in Uganda and a protectorate 
claimed. The British Kast African Company waa to 
withdraw by March 31, and it was feared that the 
withdrawal would result in the massacro of the 
Ghristians that hare been gathered im the mission of 
the English Church Missionary Society. They will 
now be amply protected. 

“Aloxandor Duff was the first missionary sent 
out by the Church of Scotland to the heathen. In 
one of his addresses before going to India, he said: 
“Thore was a tine when T had no care or concern 
for the heathen; that was a time when I had no 
care of concern for my own soul. When, by the 
sgrace of God, I was lod to care for my own soul, then 
\s was I began to care for the heathen abroad. In 
my closet, on my bended knees, Ithen said to God, 
+O Lord, thou knowest that silver and gold to give 
to this cause I have none; what I have I give to 
theo—I offer thee myself; wilt thon accept the 
git?” 

To be able to give to any good cause, and to be 
‘willing up to the moasure of one’s ability, is to have 
‘an Opportunity for experiencing an exquisite sense 
‘of pleasure, of which the close, parrow, grasping, 
sod grinding soul knows nothing, It is “more 
blexsed to give than to receive.” That word of our 
Lord Jeava, wirecorded in the Gospel history, but 
preserved fur ua by apostolic inapiration, goes deop 
into the inmost springs of human nature, He who has 
Iarood the blossed art of giving with an open hand 
and a liberal hoart, thanking God for the privilege of 
giving, has discovered one of the surest avenues of 
attaining » happiness that glows and satisfies, 

Some of the precopts of Buddha sound like echoes 
of the Sermon on the Monnt, and Buddhist literature 
is full of excellent sayings on the duties of life. But 
as far as the testimony of experts can inform us on 
such an abstruse point as Kastorn myaticiam, we are 
forved to the conclusion that the center of each 
Buddhist of the religious world ts the individual him- 
self, Hoe js practically an atheist, for Buddbism is 
not a theology, it is merely a sort of ascetic scheme 
by which ench one is to accomplish his own salva- 
tion by his own efforts, Judged by ita fruits we 
must pronounce it failure, And just where Bud- 
dhiamn fails, Christianity triumphs, The Buddhist has 
no feal love for man because he has no love for God. 
Christian love for the suffering, the sick, the weak, and 
the worthless is founded upon love for God as the 
Fathor and Redeemer of the world,—The Churchman, 





General Notes and Comments. 


‘The Presbyterian misslonaries lit Buren Sanit oak bp 


selves into the Presbyterian 

Korea, and thi council has ccpreesed'* in latent 
that ie is best to carry on all the native work with a 
view to the organization of but one native Presby- 
terian Church In Korea,” 

‘The first Mexican National Sunday School Con- 
vention was held in June in Mexico city, There 
were present sixty-five delegates, twenty-two of 
whom were Indy teachers. Steps were taken toward 
the better organization of the work in Mexico, and 
‘the preparation of a literature suitable for Bible study 
and Sunday school literature. It was decided to 
hold annual conventions, and Guadalajara was se- 
lected as the next place of meeting. 

A member of the church who possessed consider 
able means gave but little toward the church expen- 
os, On this belag referred to in a public meeting, 
he claimed that he was In favor of proportionate giv 
ing, and that he had given proportionately more 
‘than the others, After the others had exprensed 
their amazement at this atatemont, he explained that 
he meant he had given more in proportion to the 
amount of religion he had than any of the others. 
‘This may be true, 18 your giving fn proportion to 
your meang or your religion? 

Rev. Thomas P. Hughes, D.D., who waa a mission« 
ary for twenty years on the Afghan frontier, adopted 
the dress of the Afghan, and writing about it says: 
“Judging from my own experience among an Ori 
ental race for twenty years, it seems strange to me 
that missionaries in all lands do not adopt the dress 
of the people among whom they labor. There are a 
great many arguments against it, but in my opinion 
they may be pretty well summed up in the word 
prejudice—that prejudice which sees whut it pleases, 
but cannot see what is plain.” 

Taoism is a religious system in which men are 
finally judged according to thelr merits and domorits. 
Rov. George Owen, of Peking, gives the following 
illustrations: On the credit side, “ Giving a coffin to 
the poor counts 30; exhorting a mother not to com- 
mit infanticide, 30; saving a child from being de- 
stroyed, 50; refraining from boof and dog flesh one 
year, 5; destroying plates of obscene books, 300; 
presorving lifelong chastity, 1,000." Oa the other 
side demerits score as follows; “Loving a wife more 
than fathor or mother scores 100; drownlug an ine 
fant, 100; cooking beef or dog flesh, 100; misusing 
written paper, 60; for publishing immoral books the 
demerit is measureless.” All Taoists admit that even 
for the best of men the score is on the wrong side, 
And it is said of one of their good men who lived 
forty-seven years, that his score stood 4,973 merits 
‘and 298,000 demerits 





General Notes and Comments. 


Rey. Issac T. Headland writes that there ore 
more toniples, and more expensive temples, in Peking 
than there are churches in New York city. Muny 
‘of them are small, and only a few ars very Inrgo and 
‘expensive; but in addition to these all the surround. 
ing hills are thick with temples. 

Rey. KG, Phillips writes that the prosent outlook 
‘of mission work in Assam is one of much promise. 
Among the Guros the work is moving on with increas. 
ing momentum, At the beginning of the year the num 
ber of communicants was about twenty-four hundred. 
More than night hondred were baptized last year. 
Nearly all tho churches aro financially eelf-snpport- 
ing, and a genuine missionary spirit evinces itself, 
‘The prospect in Upper Assam, among the tea-garden 
Ixborers, is alao full of much promise. 

Laat month we gave our readers an article from 
A. L. 0. E. in India. We find in Jndia’s Women for 
July s statement that Miss Tucker has been laboring 
as a delf'supporting missionary among the women of 
the Punjab for nearly eighteen years without once 
returning home. She is the active and beloved 
head of the mission at Batala, There are in Bataln 
one hundred and forty-three places usually open to 
‘ber or tho Bible woman, and about twenty-four vil- 
lages or hamlets. She ns a school of thirty pupils, 
and also makes many visits to the zenangs, though 
“weighted with the burden of soyenty-one years.” 

Bishop Thoburn, writing from Singapore, says: 
“ Brery day it becomes more apparent that as a dis- 
net poople the Mulay# of this region have no future. 
{n Singapore there are 121,000 Chinamen and only 
22,000 Malays proper. The Malay state of Johore, 
lying immediately north of Singapore, has 150.000 
Obinese and only 35,000 Malays. The Chinese are 
constantly receiving reinforcements from the home 
Jand, while the Malays have no such reserve to draw 
from, and in the very nature of the case the China. 
man must remain master of the situation. Opium 
may destroy his suprémacy, but nothing else at pres- 
ent threatens it," 

Dr, A. T, Pierson writos of the Neroie way of giv- 
ing. He says, * This is limiting ontlay to a certain 
‘sum, aod giving away the entire remainder. This ix 
stewardship in exercise, Tt was John Wesley’s way, 
who never exeveded his fixed sum of personal out- 
fay, It is Hudson Taylor's way qt bet an habit. 
ual, conscientious, p 
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Dr, Herrick Johnson says, that while we are 
called upon to hold the fort at home, yet holding the 
fort will not win battles «thousand miles away, and 
we will not hold the fort long if battles out on the 
distant fields aro not won. 

Rov, Dr, R. H. Nassau, of the West African Mis- 
sion of the Presbyterian Church, writing of the mar- 
riage of missionaries, anys: “Let the missionary 
workera be married, for the sake of their personal 
comfort and also for the removal of unjunt but still 
possible cause of scandal before Impure minded 
hexthen; but let both men and women go to the 
field nomarried. If they can stand the climate let 
‘them retura in two or three years for marriage, or, 
better, marry on the field. ‘The objection that the 
married man or woman ts bainpered in their mission 
work by family and personal cares is counterbalanced 


by (1) advantage of marriage for personal comfort, 


(2) immense advantage for an object lesson of the 
Christian family to the heathen, (3) the prevention of 
‘a growth of selfishness in the man or woman who 
Hives alone.” 

Mrs. Joseph Cook, writing of the opposition lately 
shown to the higher education of women in Japan, 
says: “Whon one congiders that polygamy is not un- 
common in Japan and has the sanction of tho Impe- 
rial Court, it ia easy to undoratand that it might be a 
dangerous thing to do too much for the elevation and. 
education of the women, Au educated woman may 
become sufficiently self-assertive to protest against 
such a wicked and unnatural state of things. Is this 
what the government of Japan fears in its present 
attitude toward the education of girls? We hear 
that the higher echools for girls are being closed all 
over Japan. What does it mean that auch a pro- 
gressive nation should take this course of retrogres- 
slon? Centuries of subjection have thoroughly 
taught the Japanese woman submission, even to 
permitting her own most sacred personality to be sold 
to pay her father's debts if he domande this sacrifios, 
The greatest need of the Japaucss is to be taught 
that they must give up their chief vices, licentions- 
ness and lying, for this was Neesima’s verdict against 
them, if they are to take the place they covet among 
the enlightened and progressive Christian nations of 
the world.” 


Notice to Pastors and Oonference Treasurers. 
Berweex the close of the Spring Conference sea- 
sions and the beginning of the Fall Conference 
aessious the Missionary Society generally has to 
carry a large debt. It would save thousands of dol- 
Jars of interest if the people would promptly pay 
thelr subscriptions, and the pastors and Conference 
treasurers would promptly send the money forward, 
Please make drafts payable to 8. Hunt, ‘Treasurer, 

at 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
MisstoxARY SECRRTARTES. 
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TIDINGS FROM OUR MISSIONS. 
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an ophthalmic hospital, and a beautiful and home- 
Uke hospital for women, We have daily papers 
without Sunday issues, « harbor, railways, telegraph, 
‘and post offices (combined as in England), and per- 
haps everything but street cars, We are to have 
electric cars In a fow months,” 

‘The annual session of the Utah Mission was held in 
Juve last, Bishop Joyce presiding, On June 26 he 
made the following appointments: Superintendent, 
T. © Tif, Presiding Elder, J. D, Gillilan Beaver, 
MO. Billings. Bingham, (S Hooper). Corinne and 
Brigham City, KH. Snow. Eureka, (G. W. Comer), 
Hebor, (F. J. Bradloy), Logan, R, M, Hardman. 
Monroe, @, P. Miller. Mount Pleasant, Joseph Wilkes. 
Nephi, to be supplied, Ogden, G, P. Fry. Payson, 
G, W, Rich, Provo, W. M. Crowther, Salt Lake: 
Firat Church, W. D, Mabs Hitt Church, T. C. Tiff; 
Liberty Park, K. G. Hant; Mission, G. K. Jayne. 
Tooele, J. G. Clark. Park City, G. M. Jeffrey. Mur- 
ray and West Side, G. ©, Warnick. “Methodism js 
well adapted in doctrine and in spirit to meet the 
‘exigencies of the hour and to take Utah for Christ. * 
There are 1,200 scholars in the mission schools. 











“Tho business of the Uh Mission was transacted 
with groxt economy of time and in the most delight. 
fut manner, duo largoly to the spirituality of the 
presiding bishop and the pervading influence of the 
meetings under Dr, Keen's direction. The reports of 
the preachers showed most valiant service and gen- 
eral progress under most strenuous difficulties. In 
one place the preacher has one momber besides his 
wife. Yet all the means of grace are steadily main- 
tained in the stronghold of Mormonism. At another 
place an aged brother lives who nover hears the 
Gospel unless he travels about twenty miles to the 
preaching place, their belng none but Mormons about 
him; yet/he-wasshonting happy at the Mission,” 


The Juiion Witness of May 27 says that Rev. D. 





three children in the Christian Girls’ School. — 


Bareilly ‘Seminary, 90 important to our 
work in India, closed its first term of '93 (four 
months) May 12. There were seventy-one students 
in attendance, The junior class of twenty-nine ix 
‘the largest that has been formed in this seminary, 
‘Thirty-five women wore i attendance in the 
woman's department, The normal department has 
‘doen closed for want of funds, ‘The addition to the 
fhoulty of the Rov. Professor Noold has greatly 
strengthened the institution. The $50,000 additional 
endowment called for is slowly coming in, This 
sum made up will aid much in supplying # native 
ministry for the moat wonderfnl missionary move 
ment of modern times, 


‘The Hyderabad District, South India Conference, 
‘TY REY, GRO. K. GILDER, PE 


1, Isrochow métty distffets is the South India 
Conference divided ¢ 

Two; Hyderabad and Madras. 

2, What territory ix comprised in the Hyderabad 
District? 

The Nizam's dominions; the adjoining stations of 
Bellary (in the Madras presidency), and Sironeha (on 
the Godavery in the Central Provinces); and the 
native Stato of Bustar, 

3. What is the oren of the Hyderabad State, or 
‘Nizam's dominions ? 

82,697 square miles. This does not include Berar, 
which by treaty is under British rule since 1840, 

4. How is the territory situated? 

Approximately between 16" and 20° N. lat), and 
75° and 81° F. long. 

5. What is the population ? 

11,489,210, Of these about a tenth only are Mo 
hammedans, the rest being Hindus. 

4. What are tho principal vernacalara ? 

Hindnstani, or Urdu, the tongue in use among 
Mobammedans, who are most numerous in the 
capital; Mabrahi, in the nopth: Telugu, in the south 
and cast; Cansrese, in the west, 

1. What are the prevailing religions ? 

Mobammedanism, Brahmanism, and Demonolatry. 

8. How is the state divided? 

For admini 
into four divi 
again into districts, or silay; and the districts into 
talukas. There are in all 4 divisions, 17 disteiets, 
and 122 talukas, 












sl 


Hyderabad District, South India Conference. 


9, What are the chief cities * 

Hyderabad, the capital, Population, 392,420, 
Hyderabad was founded in 1589 by Kutub Shah 
Mohammed Kuli, who removed the seat of govern- 
ment from Golkonda on account of ite want of water. 

the largest military cantonment in 
India. Golkonda, » fort and ruined city five miles 
west of Hyderabad. The diamonds of Golkonda 
have obtained great colebrity, but they were merely 
cut and polished here, the mines being situated near 
a place culled Koilkonda, south of Hyderabad, Gul- 
barga, once the capital of the Mohaninedan kingdom 
of that name. Warangal, the capital of the ancient 
kingdom of Tolingans; Beder, Aurungadad, Jaina, 
Shorapur, and Raichur. 

10, Who is the ruling chief? 

His Highness Mir Mahbub Ali Khan Bahadur Asaf 
dah Nizam-ul-Mulk, G. C8 1. The dynasty of the 
Nizam was founded by Asaf Jub, a Turkoman general 
in the service of the Kmperor Aurungzeb. In 
1713 he was appointed Subadar of the Dekhan, with 
the title Nizath-uleMulk (regulator of the State). On 
the death of Aurungzob and the dissolution of the 
Mogul Empire, Asaf Jah established himself as on 
independent sovereign with Hyderabad for his 
capital, The present ruler is niuth in the list of 
Nizams, aud was not three years of age when pro- 
claimed successor to his father in 1889, 

11. What Christian missions have been established 
in the Nizam’s dominions ? 

‘The Free Church of Scotland Mission among the 
Mabrathis with one missionary whose headquarters 
are at Jaina; the Church Missionary Society (Church 
of Fngland) among the Mahrathis in the vorth, with 
one missionary having his headquarters at Aurangn= 
bad, and among the Telugus in the southeast with 
one missionary at Khamamet; the American Baptists 
with seven missionaries, and the Wesleyans with 
five missionaries among the Telugus, with head- 
quarters at Secunderabad; and the Methodist Epis- 
‘opal Mission. * 

12 What are the Annual Comfersnee sppoint- 
ments? 

Hyderabad, the capital; Secundorabad, Gulbarga, 
Kopal, Yellandu, and Vikarabad, reprosenting tmls- 
sion work carried on by six missionaries with their 


—Hiyderabad and Bellary being supplied by local 


preachers, 
13, Where 
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J , the residence of the rajah, who is a 
‘minor, ition, 7,000. 

16. What 1 issions labor in Bustar ? 

‘Nono, except the Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
which providentially bus been the first ealled to enter 
the Held, ome missionary, a local preacher, having 
‘been appointed to Jagdalpur. 

16, In how many stetiona has work been opened? 

‘We entered Bustar only this year, and have prace 
tically occupied four stations, namely, Jagdalpur, 
‘Vijyapur, Aotagarh, and Kunta. Liberal grants of 
land for mission purposes have been made by the 
state authorities in each of these stations, and the 
outlook is exceedingly hopeful. 

1%. Is there room for more missionaries of our 
Church in the Hyderabad District ? 

Yes. We need at prevent at least four new mis- 
sionaries in the Nizam’s dominions alone, and two: 
more for Bustar. 

18, Has the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society 
any work in the Hyderabad District? 

Yes. An English (gitls’ school, and four native 
xirls’ schools, with zenana work in Hyderabad; 
and native girl’ school in Gulbarga and Kopal, 

19. What are the prospects for extending Woman's: 
Foreign Missionary Society work ? 

A native girls’ school and orphanage in Vikarabed ; 
another orphanage in Gulbarga, and medical work 
and schools in Bustar, 

20. What encoursgements have our missionaries 
received in their work in the district ? 

Considering the many and peculiar difficulties of 
the field, and the comparative newness of our native 
work (most of it also in regions hitherto unoccupied 
by any mission), we have much to be thankful for, 
Our schools and Sunday schools, a form of mission 
labor specially helpful in a native state, have been & 
source of strength ; our colportage work has resulted 
in the sole and widesprend distribution of w large 
amount of Christian literature, including Bibler and 
Seripture portions; and our evangolistic efforts have 
borne fruit in several baptisms and numerous in- 
quirers. 

‘21. Does the Church at home owe any duty to this 
important section ? 

Most decidedly, most emphatically yea. Much 
of our work in the distriet is, after all, pioneer 
in character and prosecuted under severe disn- 
bilities. We believe that while the Church is ul. 
ready aiding the missionary cause nobly, she only 
needs to know the facts regarding this particolar 
portion of her huge India parish to make it & special 
object of her practical sympathy. Men and women 
are needed. To quote the words of the late Decennial 
Conference appeal: “ In the name of Christ and of the 
unevangelized masses for whom he died, we appeal 
to you to send more laborers at once." Let the 
Chureh send us mou and women “full of faith and 
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China’e Oldest Methodist. Episcopal Church. 
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TIEN ANG DONC 


the Holy Ghost,” men and women inspired and called 
of God fo labor én these territories, Has the Methodist 
Episcopal Church no more sons and daughters to 
give. Has sho no more sons and daughters, brave, 
loyal, ond courageous enough to forsake all, and 
dovoto themselves to distinctively pioneer work in this 
corner of India? Money is needed. Let the Church, 
of her substance and as God hath prospered her, 
givo us tho gold and silver with which to support the 
workers, and further and consolidate the work, 
With open doors of opportunity before her in this 
lund, unwitnessed and perhaps unknown in any other 
quarter of her gigantic miasion fleld, are there none in 
the ranks of our beloved Church who will come for- 
ward and offer to our Miss'onary Society's treasurer, 
snd to our honored leader, Bishop Thobarn, their 
consecrated free-will contributions of money, giving 
especially for the equipment and extension of the work 
in Hyderabad District? 








Ohina’s Oldest Methodist Bpiscopal Ohurch. 
NY ERY. GkORGR Bm KaLYTHT, 

Tus honor of being the oleat Methodist Episcopal 
choreh in China belongs to Tien Ang Dong, or the 
Chnrch of the Peaco of Heaven, at Foo-Chow, It 
was built in 1856,in the early daya when Dr, R, 8, 
Maclay and Dr. B, Wentworth were our only mis- 





sionaries in that distant land. These brethren built 
it for the future rather than for their own time, Few 
indeed were those who would attend any church in 
‘those days, and a stranger looking upon Tieng Ang 
Dong would have thought its builders either men of 
uncommonly large fuith, or else foolish enthusiasts, 
But from that beginning great things have grown, 
Scores of Christian churches may now be found 
within the bounds of the Foo.Chow Conference 
lone, with an aggregate attendance of about six 
thousand members and probationers at their regular 
Sunday services, From Foo-Chow went out the men 
who founded our Central China and North China 
Miasiona, aud there are now connected with them 
over two thousand Chinese Christians, Tien Ang 
Dong at Foo-Chow is the mother of all the churches 
in which these thousands now worship. About two 
years ago it became evident that it waa too small for 
its congregation, 

Foo-Chow is the chief center of our work in South 
China, We have there an Anglo-Chinese college, 
theological achool, boys’ boarding ehool, girls’ 
boarling school, woman's school, and woman's hospi- 
tal, and the church is not large enough to ateommo- 
date those who attend it from these alove, not to speak 
of its members who are not connected with auy of 
them. Last year we built a gallery whieh would 
accommodate about a hundred, and this was found to 





‘be a relief for the time, but now evea with this the 
‘church is too small, Those who wish to attend it 
are increasing in numbora rapidly. When Iloft Foo: 
Chow in January last it was plain that enlargement 
was needed imperatively, and letters recelved from 
‘there recently say that when the schools opened for 
the spring torn the overerowding was greater than 
ever. ‘Tho students from the Anglo-Chineso College 
alone fill completely the gallery. On special occa- 
sions, such as quarterly meetings and Confereuice 
Sundays, many have to be turned away because of 
tho utter impossibility of getting inside the door. 
As the church will accommodate over four hundred it 
will bo seen that its regular congregation compares 
favorably with many a city congregation even in 
America. 

Now what shall be done? For over a yoar this 
question has troubled us greatly. We did not like 
to ask tho Missionary Society for tho money, as wo 
felt that its chapel building funds should be devoted 
tw the erection of chapels in newly opened stations, 
or to help some of the small country eburches which 
‘were in the same unfortunate condition as Tien Ang 
Dong. A committee composed of some of the mise 
sionaries and some of the Chinese brethren was. 
therefore appointed to consider the matter, After a 
horough discussion of the whole subject we were 
forced to the conclusion that a new and much larger 
church ought to be built, In that way alone, it 
seemed to us, could anything like permanent relief be 
afforded from the present overcrowding, and proper 
accommodations be secured for our constantly grow- 
ing Sunday school and congregation. ‘The Sunday 
school now numbers over two hundred and fifty 
scholars and teachers, and the difficultios of teaching 
properly are very great with the limited space at our 
disposal. Part of the avhool has to retire after the 
opening exer ises to another building, Now we 
‘want a model Sunday achool room as well as church, 
and we want it not only for ite own sake, but as an 
example to the preachers and members who come 
together in such numbers at Foo-Chow at every Cone 
ference session. It will be 4 valuable object lesson 
to every one of them as showing what may be done 
in time with their own churchos on a more limited 
woale, At the headquarters of its largest mission in 
China the Methodist Episcopal Church ought to be 
fittingly represented. 

But all this we knew would require money, and 
the committee set itself to the work of tinding out 
how much could be raised on the ground before 
an appeal was made to the Church in America, 
Letters wero written to all the presiding elders in 
‘the Conference stuting the case and asking them 
what thelr districts would do in the matter, They 
would ull, we were convinced, be interested, ax Tien 
Ang Dong has always beon the sent of the Coufer- 
ence sessions and has been looked upon as in asense 
belonging to them all. Asa result we found that wo 


could raise $1,000 on the field, no mean sum seeing 
that neither wmong the missionaries nor native 
Christians who proposed to contribute is there a 
ingle one who is rich, and that esch has a multitude 
of other things to give to. We then decided to make 
an appeal to generous Christians in America and ask 
thom to help uz, We need $4,000 more, With the 
whole sum we shall be ablo to build a church large 
enough to accommodate atleast eight hundre | people 
and have such space as wo need for our growing and 
intoresting Sunday school, There are many in our 
Church t whom this would not be a large sum, and 
Ido not know any éther object in the mission Held 
to which tt could bo more worthily given. What » 
memorial such a church would be to any giver, The 
friend who builds It may have also the privilege of 
naming it, 

T shall bo glad to correspond with any one who 
may desire to know more of this enterprise, and shall 
‘answer promptly any communication concerning it 
which may be addressed to me in caro of the Mission 
Rooms, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Eolipso af tho Moon. 


‘BY REY. ISAA0 P. HEADLAND, OF PEKING UNIVERSITY. 


Jusr now (11.30 P. a, November 4, 1892) there is 
# total eclipse of the moon, When I asked the gate- 
keepor what it was he said, Kon Shih—the dog easing 
the moon. This is what the Chinese believe, and ax 
I write Peking is « very pandemonium of howls, 
beating of gongs and drums, playing of musical in- 
struments, firing of crackers, barking of dogs, and 
every Conceivable noise that can conveniently or in- 
conveniently be made, and all lod by the Buddhist 
priests for the purpose, as they say, of scaring the 
dog and keeping it from eating tho moon, 

‘While this is their tradition, or story perhaps, for 
explaining an eclipse, they evidently do not believe, 
but regurd all this beating as a good joke, or perhaps 
as an American boy would enjoy « Fourth of July 
celabration. For the gate-keoper smiled aa he told 
me it was Kon Shih, and explained that “That is 
what thé Chinese gay.” When [ ssked him if the 
Chinese believe that a dog eats the moon he said, 
“O, no; they just say that." 

The Chinese astronomers are able to predict 
eclipses, and have been for many centuries, and by 
thus predicting them they prepare the way for the 
noise made by the priests and people, If at every 
house on erery street in a large American city, some 
one porton should take a tin pan and beat is, and if 
on each side of every aquare thore was a dog or two 
howling or barking, interspersed with men and 
women talking, laughing, singing, or chanting, it 
would resemble in some measure the condition of 
things in Peking during an eclipse. 

Peking University. 





( Petition to Congress the 

"THE Hourd of Managers of the Missionary of the 
Church, at their session on July 1% 

adopted the following = 


pelltion, frat, on the ground of 


treatinent that i accorded to tho citizens or subjects of the 
ister and take out cortiNeates Lo assure their continued rysl~ 


treaty. 


repeal. 
Signed by the President and Secretary of the Board of 
Managers. 


Deaconesses and the Foreign Mission Work, 
Tax Board of the Missionary Soctety, at thelr 
rmeettng, July 1 adopted the following 

ttboalat ep ‘chur omen enor yh 
Simey bo ‘work under this Mision 
‘Soctety) shall be sent rh the "8 Foreign MMi 


tssionaries, and that for this 
int io Wommn's Fore 

ations Portela tbe purchase, arec 
‘of balld tang Tomes shail 


conirel of ine Womna's Poroiga 


‘nesses Sball be sent out on tho baste of a 
rules and regulations, so far ax 
the Deaconess Confer 





support-and 
bie, similar to those poczemennas es 
ence in the United States. 


Personals and Special Notices, 

‘Rev, F. T. Beekwinn, of our Japan Mission, died in Hla 
watha, Kan,, Jane 30, of consumption. 

‘Rey. W, K. Robbins, of our India Mission, expects to re- 
barn to India in October. His address ts Miles, Ia. 

Rev, NR, P, Alexander and wife have been appatnted for- 
eign missionaries, and are now on their way to Japan, 

Rov, H. G. Appenzelier and family, of our Korea Mis- 
sion, left San Francisco on July 2 returning to Kore, 

‘The Rev. G. F. Hopkins and wife, of Hyderabad, India, 
have returned to the United States on a six months’ visit, 

Rey. W. F. Oldham, D.D., Jato superintendent of our 
Malaysia Mission, has been elected to the chair of the Raglish 
Bible at Albion, Mich. 


Personala and Special Notices. 


has returned 10 
ls TIE West Pik Rtrvet, 


peageadh ipod our 
the United States, His w 
Ind. 


‘Rey, Marcus L. Taft, of our North China Mission, received 
the honorary degree of D.D. at the Inte commencement of 
‘Wesleyan University. 

Tay, N. L. Rockey, of Shahjehanpur, India, has been ap. 
pointed by Bishop Thoburn Secretary of the Special Fund 
for Mission Work tn fndia. 

‘Dr. Thomas B. Wood, of our Peru Mission, isin the United. 
States for a short thine. He ts secking to secure teachers for 
some of the schools under his eure. 

Bishop Newman, who is visiting our South American tnls- 
sions, expreses hitnself ax well pleased with the tread and 
outlook of our new mission In Pers, 

‘The Anglo-Chinese School at Penang, Rev, G, ¥. Pykett, 
principal, bas an enroliment of three hundred pupils, and 
larger accommodations ary greatly 

Miss Minnie 2 Hyde snd Miss Mary E. Bowen, mulsston- 
aries of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society, arrived {a 
New York from Montevideo, South Americs, July 18. 

Rev. ¥. Ohiinger, of the Koren Mission, has been greatly 
‘bereaved In the death of two of bis children, Bertie, a boy 
of twelve years of ae died on May 2%, and Wills, «girl of 
aight, diet on June 1, at Seoul, Korea. 


given him by our Board of 
Rey, Dre ae F. Mustors, en ee 
examining 


more accessible to Chrixtian influence fn the East than tn the 
‘West, and urges that all our churches tale up Sunday sehool 
‘work for them. 

Edgerton H. Hart, M.D,, son of Dr. ¥... Hart, formerly 
superintendent of our Central China Mission, and now x= 
Derintendent of the West China Mission of the Canadian 
Methodist Church, has lately married, and Is soon to eave 
for China to enter the mission of the Southern Methodist 
‘Chureh, expecting, when his services are called for, to enter 
‘one of our China missions. 

Rev. LaClede Barrow writes from China: * De. N.& 
Hopkins and family leave here for a vacation at thelr home 
near Boston, Mass. Miss Mary Ketring, of the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society, leaves for her home in St. 
Louls, and Dr. L. W. Piicher's two daughters, Nellie and 
Lenora, for Albion, Mich., where they will attend school. 
All sail from Shanghai June 17, on the steamer Hmymess of 
China.” 

‘The Board of Managers of the Missionary Society, nt their 
meeting on July 1%, adopted » petition to Congress tn fayor 
of the Chinese ; defined the relation of deacunesses to the 
foreign mission work ; provided for the outgoing of Rev. E 
Asada, who ts to becotne a profesor in the Theological 
Sebo! at Tokio, Japan; approved of Miss Carrie A. Heaton 
fas missionory to China of the Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society: authorized the building of chapel at Fort Defl- 
ance for the Navajo Mission: recommended the requestiog 
of the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs to instruct the ngent at Fort Deflanes to withhold. 
the tract selected by Agent Shipley and Dr. Riggin at Red 
Lake for the Industrial Institute of our Chureh, from in- 
closure or further settlement, until such time as the consent 
of the Indians most interested may be obtained. Several 
appropriations were made to both the foreign and home 
elds. ‘The treasurer reported that the recelpts of the trans 
ury for Juno were $21,160.40, and that the total Indebtedness: 
on July 1 was $342,208.14, 





THE GOSPEL IN ALL LANDS, 


SEPTEMBER, 1893. 


ROMANISM AND METHODISM IN ITALY. 


BY REY, WILLIAM BURT, B.D. 


HILE it is true that Romanism still has a strong hold on the Italian nation 
it is also true, in spite of all the arts and devices of the Jesuits to demon- 
strate the contrary, that its power is rapidly declining, and indifference, 
infidelity, and atheism are increasing. 

‘The fact that there has been a revival of activity on the part of the Charch during 
the past year does not argue that the Church is regaining its lost power over the people, 
The efforts to produce this activity have been extraordinary, the whole world-wide 
machine has been set in motion to this end. The so-called black army in Italy, of 
priests, friars, and nuns, nearly three hundred thousand strong, have obeyed the word 
of command and rushed to the reseue of the Church. The immediate effect has been 
to aronse the enthusiasm of the old blue-blood aristocracy, who owe their titles and their 
wealth tothe palmy days when the pope was really king, and of the poor ignorant coun- 
try people steeped yet in superstition. This activity, however, is only temporary, and 
its ultimate result will be to awaken from indifference the many opposing forees, and 
the waye of progress will sweep on carrying before it the remaining relies of papal 
tyranny. 

: sir Isane Newton said, thirty years before the French Revolution, that Roman 
Catholicism in Europe was destined to be trampled under foot. by the infidelity which 
it had caused, The time has already come when nearly all the men who make any 
pretensions to culture have practically abandoned the Chureh, They look upon all its 
doings with ridicule. There is not a university or a college in the kingdom that is 
not saturated with intidelity. It is the swing of the pendalum to the opposite extreme. 
They have been brought up under the shadow of papacy, the light of knowledge has 
revealed to them the hollowness and falsity of what they have always supposed to be 
the only true Christian Church, and with utter disgust they rush over into the anti- 
religious camp. One has only to visit the churches here in Rome to be convinced of 
the contempt which the men especially have for religion and the priesthood. ‘There 
will be very few present, ten or twelye women to one mav. The few men present are 
generally old and of the poorer class. Many times I bave seen thirty or forty priests 
i i e churches, and not more than a dozen people pres- 
for mere curiosity. I think I have never 
yet seen but one man 

In the villages 1 @ great centers the priest has still considerable 
power over the majori ople, but his power is that of terror or of material 
interest. These villagers ar pendents, perhaps, on the principal family of the place, 
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which, like a feudal lord, is in alliance with the parish priest, so that together they may 
dominate over the people. A 

Then, too, in these country villages about the only change of recreation the people 
have is to come out from their wretched houses and meet together at the mass and 
the church feast. In the church they all congregate to converse and plan, Here young 
men and maidens meet as they cannot do elsewhere, and often the voice of the priest 
is drowned in the hum of conversation. Even here, however, the men are rapidly be- 
coming indifferent to their religions duties, so that while many of them may yet attend 
church, it is a rare thing that any of them ever go to confession. 

Another evidence of the decadence of the Church is seen in the quality of those 
who are being prepared for the priesthood. On the Pincian Hill toward evening one 
may sce hundreds of these young seminarists, representatives from nearly all nations. 
The young men dressed in red, for instance, are from Germany, and they are fairly good 
specimens of their race, but you have only to look into the faces of the Italian young 
priests to be convinced of the well-known fact that fof the most part they are the sons 
of the peasantry, eager to escape the drudgery of farm life, and not intelligent enough 
for a business career or for the employments offered by the state. And even some of 
these, when they come into contact with the new life they find in the large centers, and 
are mentally quickened, become ashamed of the priest's toga, and in some way plan to 
exeape, No intelligent young man of respectable family ever thinks of entering the 
priesthood, except the few from the so-called ¢lerical aristocracy who are prepared im- 
mediately for some diplomatic or other official position. 

The power of the papacy in Italy to-day consists in its immense wealth, its numer- 
ous institutions and asylums, and its official and social position. It has no spiritual or 
moral life in itself, The thinking, progressive people despise it, The patriot combats 
it as the foe of all civil liberty. The politician on the one hand winks at its perform- 
ances so as not to incur its hatred and opposition, and on the other votes in the 
Parliament for laws that restrict more and more its power so as finally to be free from 
its clutch. 

The customs and ties of society, however, are yet strong, and many who despise 
the papacy, and would be evangelical Christians, have not the courage to face the per- 
seention of the priests and the scorn of intidels. The tide, however, though slowly, is 
continually tending in fayor of evangelical Christianity. Infidelity caused by Roman- 
ism will destroy Romanism, but the religious sentiment must prevail, and the people 
will return to a purer and simpler faith, For this we are praying and working with 
all our might, 

It was to be expected that the Vatican would make the most of the pope's jubilee 
to impress upon the Italian nation the greatness and power of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh in other lands, There has been a growing feeling here that if Italy would fall 
in line with the world’s progress, and take her place among the great nations, sbe 
must cut loose from the papacy. This idea has made rapid strides among the most 
intelligent class of the country, The pope was losing his hold on the nation. Hence 
the motive of so many pilgrimages from foreign lands was twofold, to replenish the 
Vatican treasury, and to impress the Italians with the greatness and power of the 
Church in other nations. 

In commemoration of this jubilee Roman Catholic societies have been organized in 
every province, city, and town of the kingdom, mutual aid and benevolent societies, 
and young people's societies, These organizations have held meetings, and special 
orators have enthused them to action. As a result various institutes have been 
founded, all having in view a revival of interest in the Romish Charch, A number of 
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victories have lately been won in the political avena in provincial and city elections, 
During this year there has been in all departments of the Church a revival of activity 
such as has not been seen for a quarter of a century. But activity on the part of the 
papacy always means retrogression. It means a return to the past ignorance and 
superstition, and the substitution of the Dark Ages for the light and liberty of the 
present century. 

Hence we have witnessed scenes in Italy this year such as we read of as having 
occurred before the dawn of the Reformation, Unfortunately the present weak 
cabinet, whose intent seems to be to retain power rather than administer the govern- 
ment in the interest of the people, has winked at many things which three years ago, 
when a strong hand held the helm, would not have been tolerated, 

Let me give a few illustrations of this revival in Romanism, of things that have 
actually occurred within the last few months. 

Just ontside the city of Venosa there is a church dedicated to the Trinity. It is on 
the site of an old heathen temple. Last month, as occurs every year, there were 
special ceremonies and festivities on the day set apart in the ealendar to the Trinity. 
On the day preceding thousands of pilgrims came from the surrounding bills and 
villages, dressed in their picturesque costumes, with bare feet, and with staff and rosary 
in hand. At the door of the church they prostrated themselves on the ground, and 
from the door to the high altar crept on their hands and knees, dragging their tongues 
‘on the ground, and frequently beating themselves on the breast with blows that must 
have caused them severe pain. Arriving at the altar, if sufficient strength remained, 
they repeated prayers to the Sacred Trinity (which to their minds meant some saint), 
to St. Michael the Archangel, and to St. Anthony. 

During the night the promiscuous crowd of men, women, and children, slept out— 
side the church in the open air. The next day was Sunday, and from early dawn till 
midday the poor ignorant people went through the same performance as on the preced- 
ing day. They howled, they cried, they beat themselves, and they dragged their’ 
tongues on the ground until their mouths were full of blood and the pavement was 
red from the door to the altar. 

Having by these acts acquired much indulgence, the night following was given 
up to orgies of every description, and the saints of the morning became beasts at 
night, This, however, is the ordinary way of finishing up the festival of a patron 
saint, ag in the old pagan days. 

This year in many parts of Italy there has been a long drought, and it seemed for 
a time that the crops must be a failure. During this time the people have cursed God 
and prayed to their patron saints. These patron saints haye been invoked and en- 
treated with rich gifts, processions, illaminations, concerts, and the firing of guns, but 
they did not awake to their duty. How often one has thought of Elijah and Mount 
Carmel, where the followers of Baal, after they were tired of praying, adopted other 
means more energetic ! 

At Palermo the god of rain is St, Patri, or St. Francis da Paola. This year, how- 
aver, he disappointed all his devotees, because in spite of all their prayers and good 
works he did not send the desired rain. They took his image out in the field and left 
it there among the parched vegetables in order that he might be persuaded of the 
need of rain. They threatened to leave him there in solitude until he should grant 
their request. All was in vain. The people, however, said it cannot be that our old 
saint has forsaken us. He probably intends to help us in another way, and instead of 
sending us rain he will give us money, They therefore chose a number (ninety-one) 
in the public lottery to represent a procession in honor of this saint, The num- 
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ber (drawn by thousands) wins, and the reputation of the saint is saved. All night 
long the city was in an uproar, so great was the joy of the people and so lond their 


While most of the farmers were in desperation because of the long drought, one 
near Salerno last month hit upon a happy way of making money. He spread the 
news that his little boy, seven years old, had had a dream, The Madonna appeared 
to him, saying that she would send rain if the people would unearth an image of her- 
self buried for many centuries in one of his father’s fields. The news soon spread 
abroad, and the poor, superstitious country people came in crowds from all over the 
proyince, ready to dig for the sacred image. After several days of continued labor 
they found two pagan tombs and a few vases. It is very common in these parts to 
find such buried tombs, The sight of these things encouraged the poor people to dig 
with more enthusiasm. Then a priest appeared on the scene bringing to the sacred 
place an image for which he constructed a shed, and began to celebrate mass and in- 
cite the people to work. Finally they came upon three small rooms of antique con- 
stroction, and in one they found a piece of tufa of irregular shape which some declared 
to be the Madonna della Neve (of the snow). The people cried out a miracle, and the 
news spread through all the country around. In four days nearly two hundred thon- 
sand people arrived at the place to adore the sacred image, bringing offerings in money 
to the amount of two thousand dollars, and eleven pounds of gold in jewelry. 

In one of these processions carried on with the hope of bringing the rain a very 
ridiculous incident occurred, It was at Ferrara, the home of Savonarola. The super- 
stitious papists had paraded the streets, carrying their sacred images and pictures and 
mumbling their prayers, but all to no purpose. It then occurred to those who ridicnled 
these doings to organize a counter procession, They marched through the town with 
bands of music, flags, and a life-sized picture of Garibaldi, Hardly had they returned 
to their homes when the rain came. The conclusion: Garibaldi ig greater than all the 
saints. He can work a miracle when they cannot. What else can we expect but infi- 
delity in the face of such facts ? 

It is perfectly natural that in the wake of such superstition persecution should follow 
wherever it might be permitted. At Rapolla we had a flourishing little Sunday school 
of about fifty children, as happy a little group as I have ever seen. We also had a day 
school for the two higher elementary clusses. In this there were sixteen bright boys. 
The school-teacher, being a local preacher, held meetings in the evening to teach the 
people the word of God. 

Tt wasa wonder that this little work was allowed to continue so long in peace, 
During Lent, however, the storm came. A Romish preacher was sent there who 
hurled his invectives against Protestants, and threats against all who should have any- 
thing to do with them, His word was supported by the organized efforts of the parish 
priest, the village doctor, and the wealthiest family of the place. This family obtained 
its wealth by brigandage, for which it was famous in 1860-1865. They employed 
every art and means in their power to destroy utterly the school. 

The bishop of the diocese published « bull of excommunication, which was affixed 
to the walls of the churches and elsewhere, and one could hear throughout the village : 
“He who greets the Protestant, he who gives him to drink or to eat, he whe protects 
him or speaks with him, who goes to his meetings or sends their children to his school, 
on sach will immediately fall the sentence of excommunication,” The woman that 
brought him water every morning, and others that brought him eggs and milk 
did not come any more. But “thanks be to God our Father,” says our brother, 
“they have. not been able to carry out their Satanic designs. We have lacked 
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nothing.” The priest obtained the names of all who sent children to our school, 
or who came to our meetings, and to such he refused absolution and the sacrament 
until they promised to take the child from school and never more to attend our 
meetings. .A woman, to whom absolution was thas peremptorily refused fainted 
from terror. Her husband was called before the priest, the dogtor, and others, 
who asked him why he sent his boys to the accursed school. He replied, “ Because 
there is no other in which I can educate them, and I intend to send them there as long 
as there is no other.” The priest replied, “ We will have a school.” “ Very nas 
said the man; “in the meanwhile I will continue to send the boys where they go now.” 
Five boys were taken from the school, but they cried and pleaded with their eee to 
allow them to return, and three have returned. Ours is the only school in the village 
in which the two higher elementary classes are taught. ‘The school has continued with 
the loss of only two boys. The meetings are just as well attended as before the war 
broke out against us, ‘The reaction has turned to our favor, and the people anderstant 
better than before the difference in the spirit of evangelical Christianity and Roman 
Catholicism, Our arms are love, light, and liberty. heirs, hatred, darkness, and 
oppression, 

A letter just received from Adria is as follows : “In these days we have been per- 
secuted by the papists, who are favored by the local authorities. We have had repe- 
titidns of the scenes of the days of grossest ignorance and superstition, After one of 
their famous processions, while we were in the house of one of our brethren holding a 
little meeting for prayer and the study of God’s word, we were assailed by papists, 
who stoned the house in which we were, and cnrsed us and the place. We replied t» 
their abuse with songs and prayers. The next day several said, ‘It was beautifal to 
hear the sweet melodies in contrast to the harsh curses.’ A very respectable family 


living near, who had been up to that time fervent Romanists, have decided for Christ. 
Pray for us that in this terrible conflict against the powers of darkness we may have 
sufficient faith and conrage to be conquerors through Him who hath loved us and given 
himself for us.” 


Mernopisr Eriscorat, Mission. 

In spite of opposition, persecution, and discouragements this has been in many 
respects the best year in the history of this mission. Nearly all the ministers returned 
to their charges from the Conference held at Pisa last October endued with a new 
spirit of consecration to their work. They returned, determined to be Methodist 
preachers and pastors as good Bishop Joyce had exhorted them. In this determination 
they went to work, and soon they were writing tome as follows: “1 have returned 
from the Conference at Pisa full of enthusiasm for the cause of God and of our Chureh,” 
“Now,” says another, am convinced that we mast abandon our old methods, and 
evangelize according to the spirit and usages of our Church.” Another, “Now I am 
persuaded that Methodism is destined to save Traly,” Another, “ Rojoive, for in spite 
of 80 many struggle iethodism will triumph in our beautiful land.” Another, “I 
feel as never before rist is inn art. Tt is not knowledge nor natural ability, 

is Christ in me that permits me to see won- 

xplicable.” ‘This spirit transformed 

into action was boun p He in several places we have had mani- 

festations of the pow I version of souls. Papists and infidels alike 
have entered into a 

Two weeks ago T was | 
sons truly converte | 
meeting, where t! 
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structed in the doctrines and discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. They 
were ready to answer intelligently all our questions. Among them was the librarian 
of the university, a cultured man about sixty years of age, Another was a teacher in 
the public schools, Others are to be received later into the same chorch, making in 
all about thirty-five converted since last Conference, At Milan there has been a 
blessed work all the year, making it necessary to organize a second church there next 
year. In many places there haye been steady gains, while in only one or two places 
have we met with loss. 

I wish our friends in America could hear for themselves the experience of some 
of these young converts. Having to wait a little while one day at the Foggia rail- 
road station, I entered into conversation with a young man employed in the engine 
shop, who is a member of our church in that city, He told me something of his ex- 
perience. He was for several years an infidel. He has three sisters who are nuns. 
‘One was very anxious for her brother, and begged him to go and confess himself to a 
priest whom she recommended. ‘fo please her he went. He began his confession by 
telling the priest that he did not believe in his famous image that perspired and moved 
its eyes, The priest, believing that the fellow had come to make sport of him, would 
have nothing more to do with him. For some time he had been frequenting our meet- 
ings, and finally decided to give himself to Christ aceording to the teaching of the 
Gospel. He is now a happy Christian, and his wife, though yet a Catholic, rejoices 
in the change that has taken place in her husband. He is a better husband, father, 
and brother, because he has Christ in his heart. 

A most interesting work has sprung up beyond the Alps. For some time we have 
had a mission for the Italians in the city of Geneva, a work begun by Dr, Malan, now 
our Italian minister in the city of Philadelphia. Many times we have been led to 
doubt if we ought to continue this work, when there was so much need of concentrat- 
ing all our strength and means in Italy, Since last Conference, however, this work 
has been wonderfully blessed of God. The church at Geneva has been revived, and 
the fire has spread to other cities, Lausanne, Vevey, and Montreux, on Lake Geneva. 
At Montreux the meetings are attended by about one hundred and fifty men, all 
desirous of knowing the truth, Several have already been converted. At Vevey there 
are about seventy-five regular attendants, Six have asked to unite with the church, 
At Lausanne the meetings are wonderful. About three hundred men crowd the 
Wesleyan Church, where Signor Tourn, our Italian minister at Geneva, preaches to them 
the word of life. Our German pastor at Lausanne has greatly aided the work by 
organizing his young people into a choir and helping in the singing. About five hun- 
dred New Testaments have been sold, and many hundreds of tracts distributed, A 
noble-hearted and Christian gentleman, a Russian, Count de Schulipnikow, whose ac- 
quaintance I made at Florence three years ago, has greatly helped in the work. Thus 
far he has paid all the expenses for books, printing, traveling of our minister to 
and from Geneva, 

At Montreux the municipal authorities, persuaded of the good work being done, 
have spontaneously offered their beautiful hall for the services, At Vevey the hall 
is provided by a number of gentlemen of that place. At Lausanne, as we have said, 
the meetings are held in the French Wesleyan Church. Some one may ask, “Who 
are these men that attend the meetings?” hey are Italian Roman Catholics, 
mostly masons and carpenters, for nearly all the building in that part of Switrer- 
land is done by Italians, They are industrious, hard-working men. Some of them 
have left their families in Italy, intending to return there; others are to make 
Switzerlind their permanent home, Free from the prejudices and ecclesiastical op- 
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pression of their home land they gladly listen, many of them for the first time, to the 
joyful news of the Gospel preached in their own tongue. 

The progress of our work this year has also been seen in the very much larger 
sales of our books, tracts, and papers. Last year we published 94,317 volumes, 
aggregating 1,820,442 pages. We cannot yet say what the result will be for this 
year, but we know that the sales this year will far exceed those of any previons 
year. There has been an increase in the activity and zeal of our young people in 
many places. We have regularly organized branches of the Epworth League at 
Palermo, Naples, Foggia, Rome, Florence, Pisa, Milan, Pavia, Adria, 8. Marzano, 
arin, and Geneva, There are meetings for prayer, for mutual instruction and edifica- 
tion, and for social intercourse. In several places, especially at Foggia, Terni, and 
Pavia, we have considerably improved our halls of worship, making them more con- 
venient and attractive, 

Onur work both in the boys’ and girls’ institutes at Rome has been crowned with 
success. The good seed sown has brought forth frnit to the glory of God. Before we 
can expect to carry on a more extensive work here we must have the long-wished-for 
building, in which we hope to accommodate our church, boys’ college, theological 
school, and publishing interests, We have, as all who have seen it declare, one of the 
finest sites in the city, How long shall Romanists and infidels look upon it and say : 
“They are a poor, weak folk, and have not the means to build ?” Let some good, gener- 
‘ous servant of the Lord come to our rescue, and erect here a monument to God’s glory, 


OPEN KOREA AND ITS METHODIST MISSION. 


BY REV, GEORGE MEBER JONKS, 


JHE Koreans are an ancient people. ‘Their historical period goes back three 
thousand years ; their traditions carry us a millenninm further into the mists 
of long gone ages, Monuments of a hoar antiquity abound, The missionary 
works in cities laid out while Abraham was still in the land of the Chaldees 3 

he gazes upon tombs which contained the dust of sages when Saul of Kish founded 
Jewish royalty. Seoul, the center of missionary operations, was built one hundred years 
before Columbus discovered America. A fortress erected in the time of Christ has 
become missionary sanitarium. 

‘The Korean is proud of his antiquity. His answer to the West, when first an at- 
tempt was made to open his rigidly secluded home, indicates full well his temper : 
“We are satisfied with our civ 
ean bring.” | impaired his eyesight, and he could neither see clearly nor dis- 
cern properly just what it was the West proposed to give. 

Later re persons of a now famous embassy, visited the West and 
saw, but their conc upon return was thus expressed by the most eminent of 

ity flame, Korea the moth flitting about it; flame 
isa dangerous oe ” His infirm vision was dazzled and blinded by 
what he saw. 
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ence fills earth, air, and sea with gods, demons, and supernatural creatures, and opposes. 
with all its force Christian monotheism. Immoral practices have the sanction of 
antiquity, and challenge Christianity’s right of censure. And not only do these views 
enjoy the sanction of honored and revered names, but from habit they have become 
second nature, Divine grace alone can save from them, 

These views have been systematized in three great cults—ancestral worship, 
Buddhism, and the heresies. 

Ancestral worship is the state religion, and, emphasizing as it does the beautiful 
trait of filial piety, presents a hard problem to the missionary, It is associated with 
the tenderest thoughts and most hallowed memories of the Korean, Its rites are 
obligatory upon him as the last mark of respect and love to father and mother, and to 
omit them brings upon him the contempt, the censure, and sometimes the violence of 
neighbors and friends, 

Buddhism is languishing in an ¢fete old age, rotting in immorality. ‘The priests 
and nuns, while looked upon with great contempt by the jer Class, yet possess great 
influence over the lower classes, the women, and the superstitious of every class. Most 
of these priests are in the monasteries for the rice and clothing it brings them, This 
sordid aim prevents that creed loyalty which would develop fanatical opposition to 
Christianity. Doubtless one of these days the devil will lead the cohorts of Buddhism 
against us, but the personnel of the priesthood will have to change before he can wake 
them up to fanaticism, 

‘The heresies embrace all outside the two great cults. They comprise the super- 
stitious notions of the people, the parasitic encumbrances of the two other eults with" 
the myths of the aboriginal Koreans. ‘These comprise ghosts, demons, monsters, and 
genii, the inventions and self-deceptions of a sinful and fearful imagination, unmoored 
from the true God, and adrift in darkness for thirty centuries and more. 

At this very point the preciousness and glory of the deliverance in Christ shines 
ont beautifully. The Christian is surrounded on all sides by the omnipresent God and 
Father, whose character is known, whose love and providence are boundless, and who 
is one and unchangeable, The unconverted Korean moves amid the myriad creatures 
of his imagination ; they frequent the walls, ceiling, and floor of his room, the gate by 
which he enters, the brook flowing by, the trees about, the mountains in the distance, 
and the air above ; their characters are of ten thousand varieties; their demands upon 
his time and resources unlimited. Nowhere ia Christ’s declaration, “ Whom the Son 
maketh free is free indeed,” better appreciated than in Korea. 

‘These systems have given rise to the customs and modes of life among the Koreans. 
Filial piety is a marked trait, The power of the parent is absolute, the submission of 
the child hearty and ‘genuine, The respect paid by youth to age shames the West, 

the status of age in Korea is a pleasant thing to see. 
e king i is another marked trait of the Koreans, who view 
ther rather than as a despot. 
no source, », however, the state creed, comes the injustice done woman. 


y, and iniquity. Viewed as inferior to 

m the father she passes under the control of 

she is virt ally subject to the eldest son, She enters 
eof fourteen to parenises this being absolutely 





yet when Pictatee han first entered China the people were 
in Korea no visible éffect can be seen for her century of ¥ 
not lack in devotion and heroism, but even martyrs can accomp 
Tess creed. 

‘The entrance of our Presbyterian brethren upon the field 
‘our own, and the two missions have ever worked side by side in t 
delightfal fraternity, Most honorably connected with the open 
Mission, and thus with the entrance into Korea of Protestantism, 
Goucher, by whose muniticence the mission was started, 
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The first visit of Methodism was in the person of Dr. Maclay, then Superintendent 
of the Japan Mission, whose experiences and impressions at that time would be a wel- 
come addition, if published, to the missionary records of the Church, Following close 
upon this came Dr. Scranton and Brother Appenzeller, the first appointees to Korea, 
with Mrs. M. F. Scranton, the doctor’s mother, to establish a work for the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. 

It is difficult to realize the *tasks which confronted these first workers, It was 
early in 1885 and the agitation of the émeute of December, 1884, were not over, 
Politically the people were uneasy, and the confusion was increased by the scourge of 
cholera which soon broke out and swept away thousands in Seoul alone, It is an honor- 

these first workers that they remained at their posts in the city, doing 
what they could instead of seeking to escape the loathsome epidemic by flight. 

With aids the most meager, the study of the language was begun, a mission com- 

a remodeled into dwelling houses, and which have 
of the mission, the only house in foreign style erected 
2 Tudifference and suspicion had to be lived 
down, imp 0 id guare gil st, and the fight was often discouraging. 

Under t 1 . To medical work espe- 

cially belongs : ] jonor of es behest Medicine took the lead, and in 





gna, ‘Even the Chinese 
wh on the way, | found the streets 


have hed to give way, [nthe Home thirty-five girls are 
will fit them to establish Christian homes ‘for themselves. The 


Gospel among women has gone on grandly, and a number have 
and enrolled as church members, 
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ve aotat Borel Char in Gulootiae 
Episcopal Ohurch in Oaloutta. 

‘BY REY, FRANK W. WARYR, PASTOR 
(A sermon preached April , 18%, from the text, And 


thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord thy God 
‘hath led thee." —Deut. & 2) 


AT this twentieth anniversary it seome eminently 
proper that we should obey the command of the 
text, “Remember all the way which the Lord thy 
God hath led thee.” Tt is a wonderful way that the 
‘Lord both led the work of this church, 

Tt should be remombered that whon the work 
began in this city tho other churches wore built, 
were paid for, and had thelr congrogations. William 
Tuylor arrived in Calcutta on the ti of January, 
1873, and had not an acquaiotance in the city. He 
Put up at the home of Rev. John Richanis, Wesleyan 
minister, at Sudder Stroet, and conducted special 
services for two weoks in the Sudder Street Church. 
His second series of services were in the American 
Home; he preached two weeka thera, and thence to 
the Union Chapel Hall, preached fourteen week 
nights, also in tho Hastings Chapel, and in the Bow 
Bizar Baptist Chapel; and from that to the Entally 
Institution, kindly given by Rov. G. Kerry. Special 
services were held there for many weeks, Hvo days a 
weok. Next the sorvices wore held In the Young 
Meu's Christian Association Rooms, Bow Bazar, 
After it time he was told that it would be agreeable 
if he would vacate the hall, and the moetings wero 
then taken to Miss Leslie’s School, 

Following this there was built what a number pres« 
ent will remember, and what Bishop Taylor called 
“our Zig-Zng Lane Cheap Presching Bungalow for 
Bow Bazar," popularly called “The ‘Tabernaclo;” a 
portrait of it is in Bishop Thoburn’s new book. Next 
followed the Old Chapel on Dhuramtala Street, and 
‘then the arrival of him who is so well known now as 
Bishop Thoburn. He arrived in Caleutta on the 2ad 
of January, 1874, and took charge of the work on 
Vhe 25th of the same month. His success was 
phenomenal. Next followed the services in the 
Corinthian Theater, and then the building of this 
chureh, and from that time on the work is better 
knowa, tore OF assistants since then hare 

W, Christian, A. Mansell, P.M, 
Wheeler, F, Goodwin, - . Northrup, N, Cheney, & 
P. Jacobs, T. Onk Stone, BT, Bddy, and 1, 
M, Thoburn, Jr. The work has grown from this 
Bogluning in Culcutta through many discourngements 
to what itis today. It tsa comfort to read about 
William Taylor being weary, tired, and longing for 
rest. 

Tcanfot do more > than name the tn 
ments The Sunday sc ol, with about threo 


bellove the average 


services is much 
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more than one for overy night of the week fur nine 


impossible to make any kind of an estimate of such 
n work, or to even speak of the workers, but I can- 
not pass Mra. May's name nor that of Mrs. Pritchard 
and Lerdaughter. Beyond thia there isa long list of 
noble workers, two of whom are now in It, and others 
who laid dowa their lives for the work. 

‘Time would fail me to tell of the work of the two 
schools that have grown up around this charch, 
Betweon three and four hundred young people have 
‘been under secular and religious training all these 
years, and almost one hundred girls have gone out 
from the Girls’ School to various forms of teaching 
and mission work. Who can estimate that? The 
place the Doys? School is about to take in the city is 
perhaps one of the most remarkable local develop 
ments of the work, and an evidence of the way God 
honors persevering faith. 

‘The native work began with a small monthly 
collection from this chureh, but has now grown until 
about forty worker are employed, and there Is a 
growth away beyond anything that this congregation 
can manage. ‘There is now regularly organized work 
in the city in four different languages. 

‘The Deaconess Home ix also an outgrowth of the 
same movement, and during Inst year one thousand 
visits were made to the hospitals of the city, and ove 
young lady who is Interested in the work made two 
thousund keys to opes bearts In the form of bouquets 
of flowers with a text of Scripture attached. One 
thousand three hundred visits have been made in 
the European homes of the elty, and three tundrod 
visits to grogshops, and thousands of tracts have 
been distributed. Just such a work has been done 
by the other members of the Home among Christians 
both inthe Hindustani and the Beogall languages, 
and beyond all this a great lot of vernacular edito- 
rial work. The first potition that was presonted to the 
General Conference, asking that the work of deacon- 
csses be recognized and provided for In the Chureli, 
was formulated in this church, and now the move 
ment is fully recognized, and in many of the cities in 
the United States there are deaconess homes, It 
would take a bold seer to tell what will come of 
making a provision for women thus to give all thelr 
time to Christinn work in the next twenty years, ot 
In the future of the Church. In thls movement Prot. 
estantism has made use of one of the mightiest 
agencies of the Church of Rome without its abuses. 

‘The Methodist Publishing House forms no small 
part of our work In this city. It has flourished for 
“the past four years under the management of Rev, 
C, G, Conklin, and now Mr. Joseph Culshaw, = prac- 
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sical printer missionary, is. waking: 
hia pene sa Sabon at moon of Christian 
ipo Seed eteos ek ton 

thie the fature is bright with hope. The 
Indian Witness |x also.n right arm of power whose 
‘sway is felt in all missions in Indin, and reaches 
Europe and Amorica. 

Our youngest work is the Industrial Home. We 
are expecting great things from our baby. 

‘This year there has been founded a vew institu 
ton that wo call City Missions, and in that we have: 


‘work thot will give our church its proper place in 
the native work among the Bengalis. 

Passing in thought for a moment out of the city, 
wo are reminded that this work haa grown into an 
Annual Conference, including Rangoon, where we 
have a mission only second to this; and at Singa- 
pore, a great educational work; and at Pakur, two: 
orphanages, one for boys and ono for girle; at Asan- 
sol, an English church, a leper asylum, a native girls’ 
school, and # regularly organized native church ; also 
at Bolpore, and so on, At my last roport wo the 
Church at home I reported that we had six hundred 
thousand rupees’ worth of property that had been 
all paid for from the offerings of the people in the 
places above mentioned, That would not be worth 
mentioning except for the fact that there isa growing 
church in connection with this to give it pormavency 
and s much greater future than the past. An or- 
phanage, a college, and a theological school loom up 
in the near future in Uris city, Truly on this twen- 
tieth anniversary we should “thank God and take 
courage.” It seems appropriate that we should 
review and ask what have been the olements of suc- 
cost in this work # T have time only to name a fow 
of them. 

First, Family prayors in the homes of the people, 
William Taylor, in his first report to his Quarterly 
Conference, sald: * Besides public services, I have for 
more than six months conducted weekly an average 
of thirty family services, most of the time thirty-four 
services in thirty-four different families. Tu some 
eases the family only participated, but in most cases 
4 few neighbors were present.” ‘This to my thought 
is one of the most wonderful reports I ever read, und 
explains the way the foundation of our work in this 
clty was laid, and enough of sach work would solve 
the problom of the nonchurehgoing masses in the 
great cities of the earth. I put down, then, family 
prayers in the homes of the people as ono of the 
elements of the success of our church in Christian 
work in this city. William Taylor taught many how 
to do it, and it has been kept up by many; but 
some, I fear, have neglected it, O1 that God 
would raive, us up another who could do auch » 
work. Erect your family altars, 

Second, Selfsupport This work from the first 











i svn rt een 
to se what is dono by the people they support. 
‘These great sums have bean raised by the people in 
gtoat numbora, each doing a little All the property 
of which I spoke has beon paid for by the people of 
India, atid the workers! salaries and currentexponses: 
paid for twenty years added would make a large sum 


Third, Band meotings. There is in connection 
with our work as a church a set of officers that we 
call band or class leaders, and the members arc 
divided into bands, and this has served three pur- 
poses: one, they have been visited; two, their 
spiritual life bas been looked after, and in these small 
meetings the people have learned to speak and pray 
itr public, and this: hax become a training school for 
all kinds of work; three, through these bands the 
monthly offerings have been collected, 

The church was first organized this way. ‘The 
first band was in the house of a Mr. Harris, Welling- 
ton Square ; the second at No, 62 Toltolla Lane; the 
third at Bow Bazar; the fourth nt Mirzapore Second 
Lane; the fifth at No. 6 Chandey Second Lane, ete. 
‘The changing state of society in Culeutta is Mustrated 
by the fact that of the first twenty names officially 
recorded by William Taylor, not one is now couneeted 
with this congregation ; two are missionaries i other 
parts of India, but w number of those who were early 
associated with the work are alive and actively en- 
gnged in the work. 

Fourth, Returning to tho scriptural practice of 
letting women speak and work in the churches. T bear 
some one quote Paul from that much abused fourteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians, where he is correcting 
some local abuses, and among others the irregularities 
of the women of that chureh, but alas! by many it has: 
beon taken asa general command. I am surprised 
that it is not noticed that even Paul recoguizes women 
as speaking in the churches, and giving specific di- 
rections ns to how it is to bedone, He says, “Every 
women that prayeth or prophesieth with her bend 
uncovered dishonoreth her head ;” here it is spoken 
of as actually in practice, and directions given aa to- 
how it shall be continued. What about Miriam, 
Huldah, Deborah, Anna, snd Phebe? What sbout 
the four daughters of Philip the evangelist, who did 
prophesy, which means preach? Rend the last 
chapter of Romans to see Paul's estimate of women 
in the Church, Did not Peter in his pentecostal ser 
mon quote Joel and say, “ And it shall come to pasa. 
in the last days, saith God, I will pour out pedis ioscl 
upon all flesh: your sons and your 
shall prophesy,’ thatis, preach? The work will yest 
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a new advance wheti we broak away from our preju- 
dices and give woman the same place in the church 
as man, as it bax been forctold in pontecostal 


prophecy. 

Fifth, No fhir estimate of the elements of success 
of the Methodist Church could be made that would 
Joave out the rules of the Church. I think those simple 
rulos, writton over a century and n halfago, are moro 
abusod than any other simple set of rules in the world. 
They ure abused by two classes of people; one, tlioxe 
who, when their Christinn life is night, promise to 
keop them, but when they grow cold and worldly, 
break them. The other class of people is a worldly 
class outside of the Church, who soy that the rules 
are too hard. I have heard that story for twenty 
yoars by persons only partly consecrated to God's 
service, and then the very same people when they 
wholly give themselves to the Lord, and get the love 
that Christ promises, say that there ia nothing hard 
In the rules of the Church. ‘The uniform testimony 
of such Christinns, even if I did not know that they 
were all founded on the teachings of the Bible, 
would convince me that they wore tight, for they 
are always approved by spiritually minded poople. I 
trust that not one word will be changed iu thoxe 
rules until the Son of man cometh in his glory. 

Sixth, It is impossible to estimate how much of 
the snccess of this church has been due to the 
following : 

Unity amoug its mombers. I am now In my 
sixth year ns pustor, and there has not been one 
church trial, nor any serious disturbance among the 
mombers. 

‘Then there is the congregational singing. Wo try 
to select our hymna and tunes so that all the prople 
may sing. 

Free sonts, It is often said what a atrange 

_ church this is, nll classes of poople are mixed to- 
gether, In the sume seat you will see one from the 
best circle of society, and one from the poorest 
into, all singing together the same hymn of praise. 
‘Tho interest tht the officers take in the financial and 
other work of the church hns been a greatelement of 
success. 

‘The Saturday morning believers’ meeting, a mfcly 

sot ‘a very important 
factor In the work of this church, 
‘© to three hundred at 
the woekly prayer meeting, and thi tention 
given to the religious life of th 


rently blessed. The re 
Hiterature. faraong_ th th re 
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of the persons who lad beon connected with the 


this church because It was a total abstinence church. 
She was not afraid for herself, but she had beon try- 
ing to do Christian work in the city, and saw so 
much suffering through drunkenness that # church 
that total abstinence was the church for 
her. I would like to repeat that she did not become 
‘a total ubstainer for her own sake, but for the ood 
of others. This puts total abstinence to many people 
on entirely = now and sutisfactory basis. [ exhort 
people to become total abstainers for their Influence 
over other 

‘This ia the true principle of total abstinence for 
people who do not think that they are in any personal 
danger. Parents, the interest of your children, por- 
haps long after you have finished your work, is as 
incentive to you to become a total abstainer. We 
are esuentially selfish, it is hard to get one interested 
unless he thinks that he is in danger, but if it were 
your husband or wife or son, or son-in-law, or 
daughter, or daughter-in-law, who drank, it would be 
a very different matter. We plead that people will 
cominue to become total abstainers for the good tivat 
‘they can do to others, I trust this will always be 
known as a total abstinence church. 

Eighth, Another element of success was well 
expressed by another of the oldest members of this 
church at the above named meeting. This woman 
said: “TI lind been a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, and had taken the sacraments, said the prasers, 
and went through all the forms, but when these 
strange people called Methodists bogan to tell that they 
knew their gins had been forgiven, and that they had 
peace with God, that was what attracted me.” This 
woman further said,  T sought and found, und added 
‘my testimony with theirs.” If you will study the 
matter you will find litte difference between the 
doctrines of the Church of England and the Motho- 
dist Church, except on the question of personal 
‘experience. The apostles said, “We know that 
we bave passed from death unto lif.” We, as 
Mothodista, are not anxious about apostolic succes 
sion, but We are very anxious about APOSTOLIC 
SUCCESS, and apostolic success is atinined, and then 
only, when there is “being added unto the Church 

such aa are being saved." That is, euch at 

‘are coming into a conscious knowledge of personal 
m. This is one ot the distinctive doctrines of 
thodist Church, I know that it is said it is 

me , | know that my sing are forgiven, 

but wo think that it is greater 

10 doubt the teachings of the Bible, and 

er to save in this life, and the testimony 

ly Spirit to the knowledge of sins forgiven, 
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‘Ifyou do not know that your sins are forgiven, then 
‘you can know that they are not, God does not 
Joave Lis people In uncertainty on this question vital 
to their salvation, The glory of the Church will 
havo departed if she ever ceases to emphasize Rom. 
8, 16: * The Spirit himself bearcth witness with our 
‘spirit, that we are the children of God ;" thatis, two 
‘witnestes agrooing together that our sins are forgiven. 

‘Ninth, Yet another distinctive element in the work 
‘of this Church was at the same meeting stated by 
another who sald, "Jt was the doctrine of holiness that 
win me, Tt was a new doctrine to me that we could 
have pure hearty and perfect love inthis life.” This 
woman sought and found this blessing, and her life 
and work in this city for these twenty years has 
boon a testimony to the genuineness of the expe- 
rience, I refer to Miss Mary EK. Leslie, There is no 
denying that by some this doctrine is abused, but it 
is the poople who enjoy this experience tliat stand 
‘by the causc*of Christ under all circumstances and 
live blameless lives before the world, and thus rece 
ommend the religion of Christ. The doctrine as be- 
Hieved by the church is the love spoken of in the thir- 
\eonth chaptor of First Corinthians. The real power 
of a church Is not in the gift of tongues, nor of proph+ 
‘ecy, nor knowledge, nor faith, even that would remove 
mountaing, hor in bestowing nll our goods to feed the 
poor, though all these are good; but the real power 
‘of « church is in that Jove that suffereth Jong and tx 
kind to those who have caused us to suffer long, to 
those to whom we might return evil for evil; love 
that envieth not, and is not jealous; tove that vaunt- 
‘eth not itself, love that is not puffed up, that is not 
proud aud selfish; love that doth nov behave itself 
unseernly, that secketh not her own; that does not 
live for self, that ix not always watebing that due 
respect is paid and due recognition given; love that 
jis not easily provoked; love that thinketh no evil. 
Te ism great truth that as # man thinketh so is he, 








love that beareth all things and 
endureth all things, and keopa us in the love of 
Christ. A church like that will win its way in any 
city in the world, and among any poople in the 
world. I donot aay that we all have loved like that, 
Tam very sorry that all bave not, and yet we have 
always had in ou midst those who have come very 
noar to it, Ifwe could ull live in the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians, who could limit tho 
power of such a church? It would win its way and 
recommend itself wod Jesus everywhere. If I could 
give the keynote to this church for the future, J 
would pitch it to the key of the thirteenth of First 
Corinthians, It was this love that brought William 
‘Taylor to this city. Tt was this love that led him to 
go about this city, and hold family prayer in thirty. 
four families n week for six months. It is this love 
for the poor and tiegleetod that will perpetuate the 
work in all time to come, “To sprend scriptural 
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holiness” is the mission of the Methodist Charch. 
‘Tho words of John and Charles ’ In 
1729 two young meu Teading the Bible saw they 





T close by. saying ie pei ‘of this cburch 


in the past has beon to teach people to walk blame 
Jess, and live holy lives, and I trast that it will be so: 
in all the future, 


Strange Things in the Hills of Penang, 
‘BY REY. D. DAVIES MOONE, 4M, BD 

Our good bishop haying advised a trip to the hills 
for a few weeks, my wife and I are now enjoying 
the cooling breezes of the “Crag Sanitatium " on 
the Hill of tho Mists, One does not tire of the work, 
‘but in a climate such as this it is not & rare thing to 
become weary in it, and after nearly three years of 
hand pionoor work, a holiday in @ mountain retreat 
in Malaysia is glorious as well as restful, 

Our distance above the sea level, nearly twenty 
five hundred feet, means a difference in temperature 
of fourtoon degroes. If one looks to the top of 
Gunang Kabut the poak is seen to be enveloped in 
a cloud of mist, which protrudes down #9 far as to 
resomblo the poak of a boy's cap. ‘The jutting part 
of tho cloud indicates the line where the mists pass 
like # stream into the warmer sir, and are dissipated. 
“The Crag,” our home, ie in the midat of this mist 
cap. It is built upon @ solid granite rock, about » 
hundred feet in diameter, that sits upon the crost of 
the hill. 

Tt must not be imagined that this huge rock or any 
part of the hill presents a rough, riven, or scarped 
appearance, for seas of ferns and various sorts of 
creepers, illuminated with many colored blossoms, 
flow up and down, until the entire hill and range 
and every lofty rock are # living mass of verdure. 
Forests crowd the hillsides in other places. Tm. 
monse trees shoot up & hundred feet or more into the 
air, and everywhere the forests sre bound in one im 
penetrable network of rattan, Long strands float 
dowa from the summits of great trees, where they 
become firmly faatened to the ground, On touching 
those one fads them as tightly atning as the strings 
ofa violin, and when struck they give out pleasing 
vibratory sounds, ‘To these gigantic harps the spirits 
of the wood may come in the nights of storm snd 
tempest and call forth Ntanie music. 

Geologicully there is not very much on this range 
to repay minute research. The formation, for the 
most part, is granite, Seashells aro found on the 
highest places, indicating that whore we stand the 
waters of the straits once rolled. Beyond this there 
ure few traces of vast disturbance. The numerous 
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deop ravines, the overhanging bowlders, the disin- 
tograted rocks, mark rather the slow operations of 
naturo: the beating raina, the oating rivulet, the 
‘moist atmosphere, the scalding sun, and the myriad 
living vegetable wedges that are capable of splitting 
tho hugest bowlders, and the most solid masses of 
irontike rock, ‘The granite is of rarest valuo for 
architectural purposes, poasessing 8 beautiful ailver- 
white appearance, and, when disintegrated, passes 
away for the ono part into a fine red silt, and for the 
other into « whitish sand. 

Upon those hills life is in exuberance. They are 
fairly pulsating with life in myrind variety of form 
and loveliness. 

‘This is the paradise of the botanist, Here Mr. 
Curtis, the goverament botanist, has his head- 
qourters. He has spent fourteen years in the 
Molayan ills and jungles, und is perfectly en- 
amored of his field. Orchids are his specialty, 
and of theae wonderful planta he is always dis- 
covering new varieties, Never a day pastes but 
he finds some new genera of plant life on the rocks 
or the trees, or in the jungles of his beloved mother, 
Nature, 

T pick out for notice two absurd and beautiful 
specimens of our hill flora, Here is the Raflesia 
Arnoldi, called by the Malnys, “the devil's siri box." 
‘You will scarcely require a magnifying glass to ex- 
amine it, The flower bud is as lange as the head of 
a baby. In bloom the flower is wom than a yard in 
dinmeter. Its cups will contaip ypward of a gallon 
‘of water. It belongs to tho fungoid tribe, being 
composed of a thick pulpy substance. The color of 
the cup is a deep purple; the petals white with 
purple spots. There are two varieties of this plant. 
One springs right out of the earth ona high stem 
with no branches or leaves. The other shows a leaf 
wystom radical. It is « rare plant 

Yosterday I was walking through the government 
‘bungalow’s grounds with the head gardener, learning 
the names of his trees and flowers, when, on passing 
slong the side of the jungle adjoining, » most 
abominable odor greeted my nostrils, I remarked 
‘on the near presence of some decaying carcass, 
when he laughed and said, “0, that is an amorphy- 
lores.” 1 

‘The amorphylores I found to be a wild tuber plant 
of the jungle. When in bloom it shows a fair, white, 
lilylike blossom, larger than an Easter lily, and this 
radiant creature of the jungle, by a freak in nature, 
omits a fragrance of so fetid a quality that almost 
every day, when the governor isin the sanitarium on 
tho hill, he has to send a gardener with his bevy of 
coolies to hunt for these obnoxious plants, and slay 
them. ‘The clorgy who read this note are at liberty 
to Drummondize thereon as they may feel disposed. 

Vory few large animals tive in this range of hills. 
‘The wild pig abounds. Snakes are also sald to be 
plenty, but I have only seen one, which ran off so 
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abruptly that I could not be sure of him, but 

‘the color and erection, judged him to be » 
Many of the hill snakes are quite harmless, but not. 
withatanding, it takes # residence of a few years be- 
fore-one can get rid of a anakish fooling when tread~ 
ing the jungle, - 

One hill serpent is really to be dreaded. This is 
the ferocious Rermadryad, who will puraue and 
attack. In size he resombles the python; but the 
Aermaitryad is © vory much moro terrible creature. 
He kills both by crashing and by polson of the mont 


‘sprit 
the loftiest trees, and all with lightuinglike rapidity. 
‘This beast, more like the devil of repute than any 
other, has been seen in the vicinity of the govern- 
ment bungalows. 

‘The insect life of the hills is wonderful. All day 
‘and all night long the air is kept vibrating with the 
thousand tones of insect melody. Tho legions of 
beetles and crickets never conve their fiddling. 
Clouds of mosquitoes, from the little “striped tiger,” 
with its ringing war trumpet, to the great black 
Jungle type, chant unceasingly their bloodthirsty 
refrain. Byron's “shrill cicals” pours out con- 
tinuously its strident melody. Hold one of these 
little green chaps close to your ear and in a moment 
your head is ready to burst with the plenitude of 
piercing sound emitted from Its plated stomach. 

‘As 800n a3 our evening lamps are lighted a motley 
crowd of insect visitors pour in through the open 
shutters, Gorgeous moths, the devoted grasshopper 
family, great and small; armies of ants advance to 
reconnolter the biscuit tin, and threaten to carry off 
the ju-jabe bottle entire; a scout or two comes 
sailing in from the resplendent hosts of fireflies, 
but most noticeable (barring of course the mosquito) 
here on the wall and on the bed curtains is that 
comical hypocrite, the mantis, or prophet. 

Ho belongs distantly to the grasshopper family, 
and presents a most grotesque appearance. He is 
about two inches in length, light green in color; 
ig, flat pink eyes adorn the sides of his head; his 
neck [s absurdly elongated, being one third tho 
length of his body; his feet are all behind, but in 
front he has two long arms which, while resting, he 
devoutly folds and erects in a most prayerlike at 
titude, hence his name, “the praying mantis.” 

But the mantis is a consummate hypocrite, A 
mosquito approaches the prophet, remarking rever 
ently his devotion. He asks an interest in such 
devout prayer, and is informed he has it already, for 
is not the mantis actually praying for ita little friend? 
‘The mosquito is lost in admiration. He approaches 
nearer; but the praying arma fly open, the little 
friend is in their embrace, and also he fs carried to 
the mouth of the mantis and learns too late that this 
is a voracious preyeron mosquito flesh. ‘The Chinese 





aro in the habit of putting the mantis inside their 
‘bed curtains to rid them of the mosquito pest. 

Tclose with a reference to our hill eaves. The goa 
{or cavo) in every lnnd is a place of romance and 
‘superstition. I have learned of two caves in our 
vicinity. This morning, in company with Lieutenant 
Colonel Plunket, R.A., Mra. Plunket, and Mrs. Moore, 
I visited the lesser of these caves. For some distance 
down the hillside we pursued # narrow jungle path, 
and at o turn came suddenly upon it entrance. It 
appeared very dark within at first, our eyes boing 
Dlindod with the outside tropical glore, but after 
fow minutes we were able to see everything quite 
clearly. 

‘AU ono side of the oponing was erected a Chincse 
altar, Here these people come and pray, belioving 
that the spirits have their special abode in this 
mountain, under huge overlapping rocks, and in deep, 
dark caverns, Colonel Plunket and I then lef our 
party in charge of a gentleman who had accompanied 
ug, and explored further Into the cave. We found 
hugo spaces In every direction, and, by dropping 
stones into the crevices, learned that the openings 
extended far beneath our fect. 

‘The result of our explorations was that we con- 
chided the cave simply to have been formed by tho 
action of mountain rains and torrénts washing away 
the earthy filling between great rocks, many of 
which wore left resting upon one another, and form: 
ing these vast cave recesses. We wore standing 
‘between somo of the rocky ribs of the hill, from 
which all the earthy matter had beou carried away by 
the common forces of nature, 

‘The other caye we shall visit later on. It is sald 
to be an abode of horror, of bats, sorpents, and evi! 
‘spirits, so that no man dare enter and hope to see 
the sweet light any more; that a Malay once pene- 
trated with a rope about his waist, and prosently the 
rope became slack, and, to the consternation of those 
who held the other end, on pulling it back there was 
no man on it, nor was the bold explorer ever seen 
‘again. So that on making our contemplated visit 
tho colonel and I must beware our fate. 


My Japanese Letter Love Feast, 


BY MRS. FLORA BEST HARRIS, OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


“Now, I am standing Just in the liberty wherewith 
the Lord hath made me free. I have only to say, 
‘Praise the Lord!" 

From one of ony most “joyful” Christians, in a 
recent letter full of faith and gladness. 

“Te.was when I saw the greatnous of my sins that 
I tasted the preciousness of the blood. At firat I 
Delieved that the blood of Jesus Christ cleansed me 
from all sins in acts, in words, and in thoughts. [ 
was then looking at only the leaves and branches of 
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sin, and did not think of the existence of the root, In 
‘yain I tried to atop the coming forth of the shoota, 
But by the grace of God the divine light was shed 
upon my heart, und it showed me clearly the long- 
hidden root, the nature of which itself was sin. At 
the samo moment tle blood reached to the very bot 
tom of my heart, and es and there it sanctified mo 
from all uni 

From a printed testimony recently receired—tho 
‘experience of one of our ablest evangelists, 

“I simply pray to Jesus every day, so that ho 
will give me the divine Spirit.” 

From « young girl student in the East, 

“Tam ever rejoicing in His love, Migr teers 
sweeter and sweeter each moment, 
mame! . . . I nec shale ieee 
and T know ‘it will continue till the last soul in 
the Sandwich Islands is saved. , . . Jail and hospi- 
tal have become my regular preaching places already, 
as in some way the —— pastor had laid them aside. 
.-- What I am doing now, praise the Lord, is 
the Lord’s work, and I'am simply shouting, * Halle 
lujah,’ day and night. . . . Please give thanks to the: 
Lord for us. , .. God be with you till we moet 
again!" 

From # young Cheatinn worker who, seeing that: 
no adequate provision was yet being made for the 
many unevangelized thousands in Hawaii, went 
thither of his own accord, as an independent worker, 
without promise of financial aid from our Choreh, or 
from the Missionary Society, 

“Having met many trials, I have experienced 
larger and deeper things of God. I can now sym- 
pathize with you with all my heart, God fs willing 
to help those who need his help. May God be with 
you and comfort you as long as you are under suffer. 
ing. Iam not strong yet, but [Jove him and am 
willing to suffer with him for his sake... . My 
heart is full of desire to bring my fellow-countrymen 
to Jesus my Lord, and to do good to them, so that 
their souls shall be saved and their bodies cared for. 
But, alas, 1 donot know whatI shall do at present to 
further that end. Yet I believe that God Is al- 
mighty to save to the uttermost. May the spirit of 
God move over all Japan, and may his name be 
glorified!" 

From a Christian, “indeed, in whom is no guile,” 
an earnest young worker, compelled to return to 
Japan on account of serious illness, 

“The rusty door of the cold room called heart has 
been quite unhinged... . Yes, it was and is a very 
cold room, but for Christ who forced the door open, 
may, removed the door entirely out of place, and 
took whole possession of the throne . . . ‘where 
only Christ is heard,’ now and forever.” 

‘The foregoing is from a Christian worker whose 
experience has been remarkable in some respects, 
He is a man of power. 





CHURCHES AND SOCIETIES. 


* Faith and Qensus of Some American Ohurches, 

‘We have received from the United States Census 
‘Office in Washington the following, prepared by 
Henry K. Carroll, LL.D. 

‘Tue Reocuak Barrists. 

There are three bodios of Regular Baptists, the 
Northern, Southern, and Colored. They are not 
separate by virtue of doctrinal or ecclesiaation] differ- 
ences; but each, nevertheless, has its own associa 
tions, State conventions, and general missionary and 
other organizations, 

‘The question of slavery was the cause of the sep. 
aration between the Baptists of tho Northern and 
the Baptists of the Southern States, In 1844 the 
controversy, which had been going on for some 
‘time, entered upon the decisive stage. Tho Alabama 
‘State Convention, representing the Baptists of that 
‘State, adopted in that year a series of resolutions de- 
manding “from the proper authorities in all these 
‘bodies to whose finds we have contributed ... the 
distinct, explicit avowal that slavoholdors are atigible 
end entitled equally with non-slaveholders to all the 
privileges aud immunities of their soveral unions, 
and especially to receive any ageney or mission or 
other appointment which may run with the scope of 
‘their operations or duties,” The Board of Foreign 
Missions, which had its beadquartors in Boston, and 
received contributions from the whole denomination, 
monde answer to the demand of tho Alabama Conven- 
tion, saying: “If anyone should offer himself as 
missionary, having slaves and insisting on retaining 
them as his property, we could not appoint him. 
One thing Js certain, we can never be a party to any 
arrangement which would imply approbation of 
slavery." ‘The Board of the Homo Mission So- 
ciety made a similar declaration of policy, and divi- 
slon took place in 1845, 

‘The Regular Baptists accept the Bible as the only 
tule of faith and practice. To its authority all 
appeals are made. There ure, however, two general 
confessions of faith, which have weight among them 
ax expressions of their belief, ‘The older one, known 
ax the Philadelphia Confeasion, first appeared in 
London in the seventeenth century; the other, called 
the New Hampshire Confeusion, was adopted by the 
New Hampshire State Convention in 1833. Tho 
Philadelphia Confession follows closely the West- 
minster (Presbyterian) Confession of Faith, with 
sach changes and additions as were required to set 
forth the Baptist views as to the proper subjects and 
mode of baptism and related questions and as to 
Church government, The New Hampshire Confes- 
sion was formulated to express the views of tho Cal- 
vinistic Baptists in their controversy with the 


theology. It is regarded as fairly representing the 
doctrinal opinions of Northern Baptiste, while the 
Philadelphia Confession is more sccaptable, perhaps, 
to Southern Baptiats, It is the common practice of 
Southern associations to print articlesof faith in 
their annual minutes, In # fow Instances the whole 
New Hampshire Confession thus appears; in other 
cases it i¢ shortened by the omission of two or more 
articles. The following articles taken from it ex+ 
press the views of all Regular Baptiats : 


‘We believe that a visible Church of Christ ts a congrega- 
associated 


‘memorute together the dylng love of Christ, preceded always 
by solommn self-exnmination. 

‘The Southern associations generally set forth 
brief articles of faith, varying somewhat in phrase— 
ology, but declaring the same doctrines. One of” 
‘these compendiums consists of twelve articles. It 
Sppears more often than any other form in the min- 
‘utes of the various associations, sometimes with two 
or more articles omitted, sometimes with a distinct 
one added. Articles 1 and 2 state the doctrine of 

Trinity, and accept the Soriptures of the Old and 
New Tostament 5 the word of God and only “rule 
of faith and practios;" Article # declares that “God 
chose his people ia Christ Jesus before the founda- 
on of the world," and “ predestinated them into the 
adoption of children;” Article 4, that man is a sin- 
ner, and consequently in a lost condition; Article 5, 
‘that he has po power of his own free will and ability 
to recover hiseelf from his fallen state; Article 6, 
that sinners aro “justified In the sight of God only 
by the righteousness of Jesus Christ;” Article 
that the elect are “called, regenerated, and sancti. 
fied by the Holy Spirit through the Gospel; " Article 
8, that nothing can separate true bolievers from the 
love of God, “and that they shall be Kept by the 
power of God through faith unto salvation ; 

‘9, that baptism and the Lord’s Supper are ordinances 
of Christ, and that believers are tho only subjects 
of them, and immersion is the only baptiam; Article 
10, that the dead shall rive, and thero shall bea 
fival judgment; Article 11, that the “ punishment of 
tho wicked will be everlasting, and the joys of the 
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righteous eternal; " Article 12, that no minister has 
the right to administer the ordinances unless he is 
called of God, has ‘como under the imporition of 
hands by a presbytery,” and is “in fellowship with 
tho church of which he isa member." This sam- 
mary falrly represents the various forms of confos- 
sion In use. Some of the colored associations insert 
‘as an additional article the doctrine that pedobap- 
‘tism by Immersion is not valid even when the ndmin- 
Astrator himself has been immersed." One colored 
association in Louisiana lins an abstract of faith 
which declares that the “ blessings of salvation are 
free to all; "" that election by God Is consistent with 
man's free agency, and that only such as are real be- 
Movers persevere to the end, Thesc are modified 
statements of the doctrines of election, treo agency, 
‘ond final perseverance as usually hold by Baptist 
associations in the South. A few associations en- 
join the washing of the saints’ feet na o religious 
te. 

z ‘Tue Reguian Barrisrs (Norra). 

‘The Baptist Churches in the Northern States, after 
the division of 1845, continued to support, on an 
antislavery basis, the Home Mission Society and 
the Baptist Union, the latter taking the place of the 
Bonrd of Foreign Missions. In 1879 the question of 
the organic union of Northern and Southern Baptists 
came up, but nothing was accomplished, The 
Southern Baptist Convention of that year, in ap 
polnting five delegates to the anniversaries of the 
Northern Baptist societies, expressed its fraternal 
regard, but insisted on “the wisdom and policy of 
preserving our separate organizations.” On the part 
of the Northern Baptists, n leading denominational 
journal said they wore generally agreed that it would 
be “wholly unadvisable to try to bring about or- 
ganic union between the Baptists of the North and 
South,” 

Tho Northern Baptists have churches in all the 
States north of the Virginias, Kentucky, Missouri, 
and Texas, including the District of Columbia. Some 
churches on the border divide their contributions for 
‘the general benevolences between the Northern and 
Southern Baptist bodies, and one educational society 
representa both, 

‘There are 414 associations of Northorn Baptists, 
who are strongest in the States of New York 
(129,711), Tlinols (96,237), and Pennsylvania 
(83,122), In three other States they have over 
50,000 communicants each: Massachusetts, 59,320; 
Ohio, 57,685, and Indiana, 64,080, There are in all 
$00,025 communicants, belonging to 7,902 organiza~ 
tions, with 7,066; edifices, valued at $49,524,504, 
The average value of the edifices is $7,008, and their 
average seating capacity 309, 

‘There is a considerable number of German churches 
among those returned as Regular Baptists, most of 
which are in the Northern and Western States, The 
earliest of these German churches were organized in 





Ponnsylvania in 1940 and 1841, They are. 
in the ‘various associations within whose | 
they are situated, but they also have conferences of 
their own. Thore aro five of these conferences, 


‘aro in all upward of 200 German churches, with 
about 17,000 members, Thore are also some 200 
Swedish churches, with more than 12,000 members, 
afew Danieh churches, and & number of Welsh 
churches, 

‘SUMMARY BY STATES, Etc, 
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Tae Reoutar Baptists (Sovra). 

‘This is the more numerous branch of white Bap- 
tists, After the division of 1845 the Southern 
churches organized Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, which meets annually to consider, promote, 
and direct the general interests of the pide 
such as home and foreign missions and Sunday 
schools. It is composed of delegates from aa- 
sociations and other organizations and from 
churches, It has no ecclesiastical authority what 
ever, It represents churches in sixteen States—in- 
cluding Kansas, which has a few churches belonging 
to an ussocintion in Missouri—the District of Colum- 
bia, the Indian Territory, and Oklahoma. 
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‘The oldeat Baptist churches and associations are 
in the North, Of the seventy-seven churches ro- 
ported for 1770 only seven were in the South; 
these were in Delaware, the Carolinas, and Virginia. 
Tn the next decade churches row in Georgin, Ten- 
nessco, and Kentucky. ‘There were none, however, 
in Missouri, Missiexippi, and Louisiana ‘until afterthe 
present century opened, snd none in Arkunans until 
@ considerably later date. The first association in 
the South was that of South Carolina, organized in 
1751; those of Sundy Creek and Kehukee, in North 


Carolina, were organized in 1758 and 1765, respect: 


{vely ; the Ketocton, in Vinginin, in 1766, and tho 
Holston, in Tennesses, in 1786. Virginia was in 
1784 tho Baptist stronghold, having more than 
forty-two per cont of all the members, It main- 
tained the lead for nearly half a contury, fost it, and 
regained it from New York in 1850, and hold it until 
Georgia took it some fifteen or twenty years later, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Georgia, Toxna, Mis- 
souri, and Tennessee are. the great Baptiat States of 
the South. They contain nearly two thirds of the 
total of members, Kentucky has 153,668; North 
Carolina, 153,648; Georgia, 137,860; Texas, 129,724; 
Missouri, 121,985, and Tonnessoe, 106,632, making 
@ total of 803,527 in these six States. Alabama re 
Ports 98,185; Virginia, 92,693; Missiesippi, 82,218, 
and South Carolina, 72,641. In all, the Southern 
Baptists number 1,276,491, These members are 


Givided among 16,206 organizations, which report 
13,472} odifices, with # seatitig enpacity of 4,340,667. 
‘The aggrogate value of chureb property is $18,152,699. 
Besides the edifices, 2,639 halls, ote, are used an 


places of worship. Southern Baptists seem to be 
vory thoroughly distributed over the States they 
occupy, They have organizations in all the counties 
in the Stave of Alabama (66). Tn the State of 
Arkansas thoy have organizations in 74 counties out 
of 76; in South Carolina, in 33 out of 95; in Plor- 
ida, fa 44 out of 45; in Georgia, in 135 out of 197; 
in Kentucky, in 111 out of 119; in Louisiana, in 38 
out of 569; in Mississippi, in T4 out of 75: in Mis. 
souri, in 114 out of 115; in North Carolina, in 95 out 
of 96; in Tonnessee, in 92 out of 96; in Texas, in 
185 out of 244; in Vinginia, in 96 out of 100, 

‘There are 657 associations, the largest of which is 
Dover, of Virginia, having 11,711 members. 

Tn addition w the 657 associations there are 24 
organizations not connected wi 
and which are reported bd “uni 
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‘Tho average seating capacity of editices is $29, and 
their average valae $1,347, 


Huh goer", 





members of churclies belonging to white ustocintions. 
None of them are included in the following tables. 

‘The first State convention of colored Baptists was 
organized in North Carolina in 1866; the second it 
Alabama, and the third in Virginia in 1867; the fourth 
in Arkansaw in 1888, ond the fifth in Kentucky in 1869, 
‘There are colored conventions in fiwon States, 

In addition to these organizations the colored 
Baptists of the United States have others more 
general in character: the American National Con- 
vention, the purpose of which fe “to consider the 
moral, intellectual, and roligiona growth of the do- 
nomination,” to deliberate upon questions of general 
conoorn, and to devise methods to bring the churches 
and members of the race closer together; the Con 
Solidated American Missionary Convention ; the Gen- 
eral Association of the Western States and Territo- 
ries; tho Foreign Mission Convention of the United 
Statos, and the New England Missionary Convention. 
All except tho first are missionary in their purpose. 

‘he American National Convention, in its annual 

in 1890, adopted a resolution recommending 

that the practice of receiving into momborship per- 
sons immersed in Pedobaptist churches be discon- 
round that Pedobaptist organiza- 

‘hes, and, therefore, have uo power 

© baptism, The exchange of pulplts 
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sistent and erroneous." 

‘Tt was extremely dificult to obtain returns of a 
third or more of the colored Baptist associations in 
‘the Soutt. No response waa made, in many in- 
Cercle rare tires neaanal 


form a new association, which continues for a year 
‘oF two, and then ig absorbed by another association, 
‘The boundaries of these bodies chango frequently, 
‘but sometimes they are also irregular, embracing not 
contiguous territory, but counties or portions of 
counties widely separated. 

The colored Baptists are represented in fifteen 
States, all in the South, or on the border, and the 
District of Columbia, In Virginia and Georgis they 
are very numerous, having in the latter 200,516, and 
in the former 203,048 communicants. In Alabama 
they have 142,437; in North Carolina, 136,856; in 
Mississippi, 136,647; in South Carolina, 129,147, and 
in Texas, 111,874 membera. The aggregate is 
1,362,140 members, who are embraced in 12,649 
organizations, with 12,100}4 church edifices, val- 
ued at $9,175,587. There are 417 associations, 
of which 66 ure in Alabama, 63 in Georgia, 49 ia 
Missiesippi, 40 in North Carolina, and 23 in Virginia, 
‘The associations generally conform to the county 
Tines. 

‘The average seating capacity of the church edifices 
is 286, und their average value $768, 
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with Pedobaptiats was also condomnod as “incon- 


strength, was the Liberty, of Kentucky, organized in 
1824. In 1880 it adopted the practice of open com- 
munion, and about 1845 changed one of its articlesof 
belief, which had been formulated at its organization, 
#o a8 to embrace “infants and idiots” iu the cove 
nants of God’s grace, and another so ns to say that 
“the that shall endure to the end the same shall bo 
saved," instead of declaring that “the saints will 
finully porvevere through grace to glory." ‘Those 
changes indicnted the desire to eliminate such 
elements of Calvinism as had been introduced when 
the articles were adopted a few years before. 

In 1870 the General Baptists formed a genoral 
ngsocintion, in which wll General Baptist associations: 
are represented. The purpose of the goneral asaocia- 
tion was to bring “into more intimate and fraternal 
relation and effective cooperation various bodies of 
liboral Baptists.” The denomination has received 
accessions of Freewill churches, but some of ite 
churches have in tura joined Freewill and other 
Baptist bodies, It has increased in membership 
quite rapidly. In 1870 it had 8,000 members; in 
1880, 12,267, and in 1890, 21,362, It ja represented 
in the States of Indiana, Iiinois, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Missouri, Arkansas, and Nebraska, 

The confession of faith adopted by the General 
Association declares that the Bible is the only rule of 
faith and practice; that there is one God, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost; that map is “fallen 
and depraved," and has no ability in himself to salva- 
tion; that he that endures to the end shall be 
saved; that rewards and punishment aro eternal; 
that the only proper mode of baptism is immersion; 
that the only proper subjects of baptisin are be- 
liovers; that none save infants and idiots can partake 
of the benefits of the atonement, which was mads 
forall, except by repentance and faith, They are in 
substantial agreemont with the Freewill Baptists, 

The General Baptists have 22 associations, 399 
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‘organizations, 20874 edifices, valued at $201,140, 
and 21,362 communicants. The average seating 
capacity of the edifices is 344, and their average value 
$964. 
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Tus Onigixat, Freewi Barnists. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century a number 
‘of General Baptist chutches were organized in North 
Carolina, These, with some which had been formed 
in Virginia a little earlior, constituted an association 
in 1729. ‘Thirty years later many of these General 
had become Calvinistic or Regular Baptist churchos, 
‘Those who did not unite with the Calvinistic associn- 
tions were popularly called “ Freewillers," because 
they held to the doctrine of the freedom of the will. 
Accopting that term, they became known eventually 
a8 Original Froowill Baptiats, tho word “original” 
probably referring to their early history. 

‘Their doctrines aro set forth in a confession of 
fnith consisting of eighteen articles. It declares 
that Christ “freely gave himself a ransom for all, 
tasting death for every man;” that God wants all to 
“come to repentance;" that “all men, at one time or 
another, are found in such capacity as that through 

- tho grace of God they may be eternally saved" that 
those “ordained to condemnation" are the ungodly 
and because they will not repent and believe the 
Gospel; that children dying in infaney are not sub. 


‘any porson to everlasting death of everlasting lifo out 
‘of respect or mere choice,” except in appointing the 


“godly unto life and the ungodly who die in 


each ;” that only b 


washing the saints’ feet and in anointing ¢ ‘the sick 
with oil. 


‘conferences, in which 
they have a clerk, 


whooting matches, or cate 
In church trials it is provide 


color within the pale of the Church shall give testi- 


4 ) 
(liventintes) in good standing, and of delegates from 
the churches, haye power to “silence” preachers, 
‘try and disown or discontinue elders, receive new 
churches, and settle difficulties in churches. 

‘There are three conferences, with churches in the 
two Carolinas ‘The number of organizations is 167, 
with 126} church edifices, valued at $57,005, and 
11,864 communicants. The average seating capacity 
‘of tho edificos is 331, und their average value $455. 








There being in Congregational and Baptist 
churches in New England some opposition to the 
great revival movement of the eighteenth century, 
led by George Whitefeld, a separation occurred in 
many instances, and there were “separates” both 
among the Congregationalists and Baptists, ‘The 
latter were called Separate Baptists, and those from 


‘ whom they separated were called, by way of distinc 


tion, Regular Baptista, # name which they still re- 
tain. Tho Separate Baptists became quite numerous 
in New England (where many of those who separated 
from the Congregational churches united with them) 
and elsewhere, But in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century aud the begining of the present, 


Separate and Regular Baptista came together in 


Virginia, Kentucky, and elsewhere, and called them- 
selves United Baptists. Tho groat body of these are 
now known as Rogular, or Missionary, Baptists. 
‘There are still a fow United Baptists who retain 
the old title and an independent existence. These 
are tabulated herewith separately. A few associa- 
tlons in full fellowship with the Regular Baptists 
still use the word “United.” The doctrinal basis on 
which the union of Separate and Regular Baptists 
was accomplished in Kentucky in 1801 was not dis- 
tinotly Calvinistic. While it did declare the final 
perseverance of the asints, it did not set forth elec- 
i probatiou, and it stipulated that the hold- 
that “Christ tasted death for 
ral atonement) should be “no bar 


ith act forth by moat of theiragsocin— 





is the only proper baptism, and that baptism, 


-mersion 

"the Lord's Supper, and feot washing are ordinances of 
the Gospel to be continued until Christ's second 
c ‘This body claims to be the oldest body of 


ytista, and that there were no others in Tennessee 
‘until 1825, when the Two-Seed churches came into 
_ existence us the result of what is known as the Anti- 





Institutions unwarranted by the Scriptures and wn- 
necessary. 

Opposition among Baptiste to the missionary and 
other church societies was manifested some years 
vofore the division began, Tn 1835 the Chemung 
Association, having churches in New York and 
Pennsylvania, adopted « resolution declaring that as 
‘s number of associations with which it had been in 
correspondence had “departed from the simplicity 
of the doctrine and practice of the Gospel of 
Christ,” “uniting themselves with the world and 
what aro falsely called benevolent societios founded 
upon a moneyed basis,” and preaching a Gospel 
“differing from the Goapel of Christ,” it would not 
continue In fellowship with them, ft urged all Bap- 
tists who could not approve the now ideas to come 
‘out and be soparate from those holding thom. ‘The 
Baltimore (Md) Association made a similar declara- 
tion in 1836, and a gradual separation was the re- 
sult. The Warwick Association, of New York, 
issued a clrenlar letter in 1840, which shows that a 
warm controversy was then in progress. This lot- 
ter, which was written in behalf of tho“ new ideas," 
charged the Primitive brothron with holding byper- 
Calvinistic doctrines, and insisted that thelr predes- 
tinarianiam was such as practically to deny any 
responsibility in man for his conduct or condition. 
Tt attributed to them statements to the effect that 
God carries on his work "without the least inatru- 


mentality whatever,” and that “all the preaching 


from Jobn the Baptist until now, if made to bear on 
one unreégenerated sinner,” could not quicken his 
poor, dead soul.” The Primitive Baptists do not 
‘oppode the preaching of the Gospel, but believe that 
God will convert the world in his own way and own 
good time without the aid of missionary societios, 

Primitive Baptist associations generally print in 
their annual minutes articles of faith, « constitution, 
and rules of order, Tho articles of faith, while 
practically the same in doctrinal view, vary in length 
and phraseology, Some of thom bavo eloven articles, 
some leas, some more, They declare that by Adam's 
fall or transgression “all hia posterity became ain- 
nora in the sight of God;" that the “corruption of 
human nature” i# such that mau cannot by bis own 
free will and ability “ reinstate himself in the favor 
of God;" that "God electod, or chose, his people 
in Christ before the foundation of the world;" th 
sinnora are justified “only by the righteousness of 
Christ, imputed to them;" that the saints will 
finally persevere, and 


only 
subjocta of it; Uav'it iss prerequisite to the Lord's 
Suppor, and that no minister bas a right to adminis. 
ter the ordinances unless he haa been "called of 
God," "come under the imposition of hands ty a 
presbytery," aud ie “in fellowship with the church of 
which he is @ member.” 

‘The denomination is represented In twenty-four 
States and the District of Columbia. ts strong- 
holds aro Alabama, 13,592 mombera; North Caro- 
Mn, 12,914; Goorgla, 11,172; Tennessoe, 10,5353 
Virgivla, 9,608, and Indiana, 7,303, Tt has little 
strength in any Northern State except Indiana and 
Hlinois, The wtal of members is 94,348. There 
are 2,687 organizations, which have 2,321}4 cdi- 
fices, with seating capacity of 736,978, and a valuo 
of 81,394,884, ‘The avornge seating capacity is 317, 
and the average value $601. 

According to the Baptist Aimannc of 1844 there 
were in that year 184 Primitive Baptist associations, 
with 1,622 churches, 900 ordained ministers, and 
61,162 mombers. If these returns were correct, they 
have gained since that date nearly 700 churches and 
about 33,000 members. While their axsociations 
useally print anoual minutes no general returns for 
‘the denomination aro published. 


SUMMARY BY STATES, BTC, 
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taught. It into be hoped that the natural good taste of public function where 
‘the Japanese will reassert itself soon ; that they will worn, to discard shoos, 
Jearn to use the same soft, delicate shades in their abominations of civilized 
fancywork as they do in thelr weaving and dressing, kimonos and straw sandals, 














A JAPANESE MOTHER AND CHILDRENS. 


told the story of a man who killed his wife, chopped 
‘up her liver, and fod it to his mother, in the hope 
that it would cure her of some malady which he 
-— fenred was fatal, Heand his wife had lived pleasantly 
togeitir, never having had any trouble or dlangres- woar during the day or u 





A Defense of Japanese Faiths. 


tom, and the absence of all bed and table linen, a8 
‘well ns underlinen, reduces the laundry work to the 
smallest degree. ‘They wash their colton kimonos, 
and always in cold water, They seldom wash s gar- 
ment whole, bul rip the breadths apart and dry them 
on boards set up in the aun, This does not neces: 
sitate as much labor ss one might suppose, for they 
sew their seams with very coarse cotton, and with 
atitehes the length of our basting stitches, so that the 
garments are easily and quickly put togethor again. 

‘Wore it not for the fact that they bathe once and 
sometimes twice and three times a day, it would 
seem a filthy custom to wear colored clothes 80 long 
as they do without washing, But they keep their 
‘homes and their bodies immaculately clean; in fact, 


the neutneas of the Japanese would put the Dutch to. 


shame—The Outlook. 


A Defense of Japanese Faiths, 
BY K. ot HRA, OF JAPAN. 

Mr object is to explain the widely misunderstood 
‘eeotoric view of the Japanese people, that the world 
at large tnay comprehend them and understand that 
they are not worshipers of idols, 

As many Japanese worship before abrines, temples, 
and images, thoy are supposed by outsiders to be 
idolavers. The addresses (not prayers) commonly 
uttered when worshiping are not petitions for 
favors from the Almighty, and the true moaning of 
‘thon: is well understood even by the most-vulgarand 
ignorant person. 

Firat of all, the address of Shinto, “ Harai tamai, 
kiyome tetnai,” meaning to clear away” the impurity 
from the mind #0 that it may coincide with the truth, 
well shows the abovo fact, Next, in the shrine of 
Shinto there is generally no image or idol, but a 
gohet or nusa, a piece of regularly cut white paper, 
dependent on a wand as the figure, This is placed 
in the interior of the shrine, and represents the truth, 
‘the clean and unicolored, or noncolored paper, 
regularly cut, being the symbol of the purity and 
immutability of universal reason or truth, while the 
‘many turns or overlappings of the small pieces 
‘hanging down from the precedent ones represent the 
perpetual changes and revolutions of the phenomena 
of the universe. Tho worshipers believe that in the 
shrine they can correct their immoral characters by 
compating them with the criterion symbol of the 
truth. There iz also a round mirror lifted before the 
senctuary of the shrine, suggesting the idea that the 
worshipers must clear theit minds, just-as before the 
mirror they adjust their garments, 

I might explain in greater detail the Shinto re- 
ligion; but I fear that it would weary the reader, so 
I wilt proceed to give an idea of the views of our 
people on Buddhism, 

roduced through China and 
very reasonable to sup- 
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pore that the Japanese have the same idea of it as 


of the investigutor, ‘and the Japanese interpret in the 
Japanese way. At preeent there are a dozen sects 
of this religion in Japan, but they have one common 
vein of thought, the only difference being in the 
‘exoteric tenets and rituals. 

Some Buddhist templos have images, while others 
‘have none, but they are not regarded sa sacred. Io 
the case where an image is used it is important to 
understand the attitude of the worshiper toward it, 
Let mo illustrate by the image Amida-birtats, which 
word is the Japanized form of the original Sanskrit or 
Pall. This literally means Buddh or Truth of an 
eternal life, but not Gautama. Here T am obliged to 
expound the meaning of the word “Buddh,” for the 
‘Western nations understand it generally a8 Gautama 
himself, It has a triple meaning: First, truth or 


_ reason, of cause and effect; second, the human con- 


sciousness of it; third, the one who is conscious or 
‘has the potential consciousness of it. 

‘Thus far we understand that all the beings in the 
universe are Buddh; that is, actually or potentially 
conscious of universal reason or truth which governs: 
them, which, having neither beginning nor end, is 
therefore eternal life. The image of Amida-butsu is 
only the aymbol of this eternal universal trath. 

Although in Japan there are two so-called ree 
ligions, the Shinto and Buddhist, yet both are inti- 
mae and tolerant; and but very few people believe: 
only one of them; generally a person bolieves both, 
‘at the aame time accepting also the doctrine of Con- 
facius, 

From this fact it may be inferred that the Japanese 
peoplo are not idolators, but that they are trath 
soekers, from whatever kind of religion or doctrine, 
T maintain the opinion that if early Christianity, 
which was introduced into my country several 
hundred yoars ago, had not been the primordial 
cause of rebellion among the people, or atleast if the 
early Christians had not combined with the revoltera: 
against the government, the Japanese people would 
not look upon this religion with the prejudice of 
horeditary horror, and it might now be tolerated and 
accepted equally with other beliefs. 

From the general point of view all socalled re 
ligions of the world may be synthetized; and again 
not only the religions, but all sciences and philoso- 
phies. The prevent conflict in the religious arena is 
purely about exoteric questions; and when the true 
doiinition of religionis settled the existing 
will subside, Although one person believes in an 
imaginary God, or deified idol, and another in natural 
reason, the true nature of cither of these is a mystery, 
and can never be understood by any logical method, 
Tt is accepted as such, without being comprehended ; 
that is, @ priori belief in an unknown entity— 
“ Entitism,” if 1 may use the term, which no science 
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Buddhism in Japan. 


and philosophy can conquor, for itis the starting point: 
of all acienco and religion, This entitizm I call 
synthetic religion, in which I include all religions, 
sciences, philosophies. 

‘This synthetic idea has been understood in Japan 
for centuries, as the historical facts show, When 
Buddhism was first introduced into Japan, 552 A.D, 
tho imperial prince, known a8 Shootoka Taishi, was 
tho ardent adherent of this religion, and by hie in- 
uence ft rapidly advanced ; but this prince was not 
a limited Buddhist, for he encouraged Shintoism at 
the same time, and the first compilation of our 
mythology was accomplished by him, 

Religious antagoniats, who insist spon thelr own 
truths and oppose othors, may be compared to 
persons who, viewing a circular flat substance from 
different situations, pronounce it round or oval or 
‘even straight, acconting to the point of view, Each 
conception Is correct, and to recognize that fact is 
aysthotical, the complete understanding, the attain- 
ment of Nirvana, which we call Satori, or Hotoke in 
Japanese, 

Tn the modern progress of the human mind those 
different schools of science and philosophy which 
used to dispute with one another are now tending 
to decroase their heedless valor and opposition, and 
are striving to cancel their goctarian differences and 
to take up the common points in which they coin- 
cide, Religion, formerly the most intolerant of them 
all shows the aame tendency. The most prominent 
proof of this is the Religious Parliament, which will 
convene at the Chicago World's Fair this year, when 
the representatives from all the historical religions in 
the world will assemble and sit in intimate consulta- 
tion without nny distinction or opposition, The 
Vime fs not far distant when Syntheticism or Japanism 
is to be realized, Already we behold the rosy glow 
of the morning of the new era; and as the glorious 
sun of truth advances in hia march toward the 
zenith of blue heaven, and high noon approaches, all 
mankind, basking in his warmth, shall bo strongth- 
ened and renewed,—Keview of the Churches, 


Buddhiem in Japan, 
‘BY REY. W, LOOMIS, TOKOMAMA, 
‘Tux Buddhist religion was first introduced into 
ty oe a In the year 562 tho 


his reign n native 
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received instruction in the practice of convemplation. 
On his return he made known a now form of doctrine, 
and is anid to have dug ostablished forrios, and 
built bridges in many parta of Japan, Ata much 
later period the construction of bridges was consid- 
pees oped edits Bes rea Se 


‘Th Einperoe Teumau ‘Tengo’ teeved"ars/edipt thas. 
every house should possess o Buddhist shrine and. 
be provided with certain sacred books. 

In tho year 737 there was an epidemle of small- 
pox, which waa previously unknows in Japan, In 
consequence of this the reigning sovereign decroed 
that In each province there should bo erected a large: 


monastery, 4 
Tn the beginning of the ninth century the famous 


system of roligion called Riobu Shinto, of which the 
‘most prominent characteristic was the theory that 
the Shinto doities wore nothing more than transmi~ 
grations of Buddhist divinities, Tn thia way. 
Buddhism was renderod popular to such an extent 
that erelong it obtained completo ascendoncy, 

Buddhism continued to be the stat religion untib 
the timo ofthe Tokugawa dynasty, when it was sup- 
planted in the minds of the educated classes by the 
Chinese philosophy. It has continued, however, to a 
large extent its popularity among the common people, 
and during the Tokugawa dynasty many grants were 
made from the public treasury to famous Buddhist 
temples. After the restoration of the mikado in 
1868 these grants were withdrawn, and Buddhism 
has been virtually disestablished since 1874. 

Acconling to a statement made by one of the most 
distinguished Buddhist echolars Buddhism teaches 
that all things, both abstract and concrete, are pro~ 
duced and destroyed by certain causes and combina- 
tions of circumstances; and that the state of our 
present life has its cause in what we have done in 
our previous existence; and our present actions will 
become the causes of our state of existence in the 
future life, All men and other sentient beings have 
an interminuble existence: dying in one form and 
being reborn in another. If, therefore, men wish to 
‘escape from a misoruble state of transmigration they 
must cut off the causes, which are the passions, such 
‘as anger, covetousnesa, etc, 

‘The principal object of Buddhlam Is to enable men 
to obtain salvation from misery according to the 
doctrine of “extinction of passion.” ‘This doctrine ix 
‘the causo.of salvation, and salvation is the effect of 
‘this doctrino, 

“This salvation wo call Nirvana, which means 
‘ternal happiness, and ia the state of Buddha, It ia 
very difficult to cut offall the passions, but Buddhism 

fieases to teach many ways of obtalning this 


Buddha always exercises his boundless: 





Thory ts no “Sacco 
Buddhism has been beneficial to the ® 
a greater or loss degree 9 stimulus t 





A416 Buddhism in Japan. 
‘merey upon all creatures, and shows n gréat desire to 
‘help and influence all people who rely on him to 
complete all its mod be reborn into paradise 
(Nirvana).” 
‘The ences croed was written by the chief 
eenpneny the Shinshiu sect, which is the largest and 
most influential of all the various seets in Japan: 


“Rejecting all religions 
action, giving up all idea of self-power, rely upon 
Ainita Buddha with the whole beart for salvation in 
the future life, which is the moat important thing; 
believing that at the mowent of putting our faith in 
Amita Buddha our salvation is setued. From that 
moment invocation in his name is observed as an 
expression of gratitude and thankfulness for Buddha’s 
mercy. Moreover, being thankful for the reception 
of this doctrine from the founder and succeeding 
chief priests, whose teachings were so benevolent, 
and a8 welcome as light in » dark night, we must 
always keep thelaws which are fixed for our duty 
during our whole life,” 

According to the doctrines of Buddha man can 
work out his own salvation, and in this point, aa in 
many others, there is but little difference between 
Buddhism and Confucianism, Buddla was like Con- 
fucius, not a redeemer, but merely a philosopher and 
mirror of virtue. 

The main features of this religion are thus given 
by Dr, Bitel : 

1, Socially, Buddhism teaches the depreciation of 
easte-and of property. 

2, Dogmatically, it is a system of atheism, which 
deifies man and moral ideas, 

3, Morally, Buddhiam is the doctrine of the vanity 
and fostabllity of all earthly good, of the migration 
of souls, and of final absorption in Nirvana, 

“The three main features of Buddhism are there. 
fore: (1) Atheism, or rather the deitication of men and 
idens in a polytheistic form of worship; (2) the doc- 
trine of transmigration of'soul, with which is involved 
the abolition of caste, and upon which rests the effi- 
cacy of Buddhist morality ; (3) the doctrine of salva- 
tion from sin and crime and the attainment to 
Nirvana by our own strength.” 

Nirvana is described by one of the Buddhist 
anthors us the desirable end of the soul; after it has 
triumphed over matter and free from all passions, 
enters into the consecrated spnee, where it loses the 
consciousness of existence, yet is by no means 
reduced to nothingness. One writer has expressed 
it in these word: he dewdrop disappears in 
the shinin t the rising of the sum, so the saints 
pass into Nirvana.” 

‘The greater part of the Buddhists hold to the doo- 
trine which emanated from Cashmere, that there is a 
paradise in the far West, to which another Buddha, 
called Amitabba, leads all the faithful, ‘There they will 
find eternal happiness In the presence of Amitabba, 
with the loveliest gardens, flowers, water, birds, ete. 









unequaled by any other in eastern Asia, and spread 
‘a mild and peaceful tone of thought among the great 
masses of the people, ‘The Japanese in particular 
are indebted to Buddhism for their present civiliza- 
tion and culture, their great susceptibility to the 
beauties of nature, and the high perfection of several 
branches of industry. ; 

to the five chief commandments « Bad- 
dhist must not kill any living creatore, nor steal, nor 
Indulge in Just, nor lie, nor portake of spirituous: 
liquors. It also teaches to avoid hypocriay, anger, 
pride, envy, groed, cruolty, ete. There is alto no 
Jnck of exhortations to love of parents and children, 
to gratitude, moderation in happiness, patience in 
misfortune, and calmness of soul In all situations of 
Nfe, 

And yet, says Sir Monier Williams, with this appa- 
rently sublime morality no true idea of sin as displeas- 
ing to a holy God was connected with the infraction 
of the moral law, Nor did a Buddhist svoid harm 
ing others out of any true regard for life. The chief 
motive for preserving the life of others wan that by 
80 doing he could secure continued life for himself, 
and big motive for avoiding anger was that it was 
incompatible with that equanimity which ought to 
characterize every wise man who aimed at the ex- 
tinction of his own personality. 

“The grand difference between the morality of 
Buddhism and the morality of Christianity ts not in 
the lotter of their precepts, but in the principle and 
motive power brought to bear in their application. 
Buddbism says, ‘Be righteous for the sake of get 
ting rid of all life in yourselves.’ Christianity says, 
“Bo righteous through the power of God's gift of 
eternal life in his Son.’ In» word Buddhiam founds 
its morality on self; Christianity founds its morality. 
on Christ." 

But the Buddhism of to-day is not the force that it 
has been in the past. The revolution of 1868 affected 
not only the political condition of the country, but 
tho religious history us well. After the reduction of 
the former revenues of the old feudal lords and thelr 
vassals efforts were directed in like mauner against 
many Buddhist temples and monasteries, and their 
allowance was either discontinued or greatly 
diminished. In every place where Buddhist idols 
had supplunted the old Shinto worship the images 
were removed wnd the former insignia and service 
restored. 


il 





* This acknowledged on all hands that Buddhiam is 
now passing through a crisis, and it ism question of life’ 
life or death. It ism well-known fact that thore Is 
now in the Buddhist ranks a state of tumultuous dis- 


failed to keop pave with the gencral Intelligence of 
the mation, An association has been formed for the 
purpose of arbitration and otherwise assisting in the 
settlement of religious dissensions, but there is little 
prospect of its success, 

‘There have been pretended reformern in Inter 
years, who have caused some excitement in religious 
circles for a time, but they soon sank out of notice. 
A young scholar named Inouye Enrio is now trying 
to nrouse [ntereat in the study of Buddhiatic philoso 
phy, but his efforts have not had the Jeast affect in 
giving vitality to the religion. One of the Buddhist 
writers aske In despair, "Is there not a single true 
follower of Buddha among the 200,000 prieste ir 
Jopan?" Nobody seems to question that a reforma- 
‘tion is required, but the difficulty ls, there docs not 
Seem to be any pricst equal to the task. In fact it is 
only a question of time when the so-called “Light of 
Asia” ill be supplanted by the “Light of the 
World.” 


Buddhism Awake in Japan, 
BY REV. W. T. A. BARTED, MA, 

‘He who visils Japan after seeing Chins must be 
excesdingly struck with the educational and national 
fever everywhere evidenced, in contrast with the lotus 
cating, “always-afternoon ” repose of the larger em- 
pire. Nor is the spectacle #0 entirely one for admi- 
ration of the Japanese as might at first sight seem 
natural. There ia, after all, xomething that arouses 
respect in the stolid firmuess with which, asa whole, 
Chins, viewing the tempting fruit of Western Jearn- 
ing, yet refuses to pluck and cat wutil she is thor- 
oughly convinced of its wholesomencss. Such stolid 
ity, though vexatious to the soul of those who would 
like bor rapidly to “take her place in line with the 
ations of the world,” may be taken a9 an earnest of 
the thoroughness with which the waters of the new 
system will be allowed to infiltrate till Chinese soil 
be thoronghily fertilized, In Japan high farming is 
‘doing carried on with & very rapid change of crop, 
and one fears exhaustion of the soil; in China the 
fallow and of ages still waits, stundily preserved 
ly the mountains of hoary pryjudice, until the day 
when a new agricullure shall exploit its rich re 
sources. The oft-repeated simile, that the Japanese 
are the Freach, and tho eae the Anglo-Saxons 


wore sirong enough to raise into piace the huge pil- 
lara supporting the magnificent carted roof, the 
faithful, both men and women, came forward with 
offerings of their own hair, and from these were 
made bundreds of fost of cable, sirong,enongh for 
the purpose required. The pillars are now in sits, 
‘but the unbroken cables remain coiled up és memo- 
ria. Significant, too, aro the luge collecting boxes, 
ten feet long, four feet broad, and four feet high, 
which call forth a smile from the wandering Metho- 
dist, Tt is only fair to remember that the ordinary 
coin of the poor needs twenty of itself to come up to 
un English ponny. 

‘The sect hore referred to Is one of oloven main 
divisions of the Boddhist cult in Japan. One of 
these, a sort of Protestant form, allows tts clergy to _ 
marry, discountenances vegetarinnlam, and numbers 
among its priests some who wore educated at Oxford, 
under Max Maller, Such characteristics justify re- 
spectful attention to its tenets, but the amateur 
observer is hard put tolt to grasp the points of mete. 
physical distinction which separate the astern 
creeds, ‘Thero ia a xpecion of justification by faith 
in Protestant Buddhism which gives a surface 
resemblance to Christianity, It is but a surface 
resemblance, The believing utterance, s single time, 
of Amita Buddha's name (the O mf te fu of China) 
secures salvation; the moltiplied rviterations in 
which the Fastern delights, are so many utterances 
of thanks for the salvation Uius secured. The salva- 
tion thus secured differs a fofo from the Christian 
idea of salvation from sin, and such a casual view as 








streets, and when the evening fires are kindled the 
‘smoke renders traveling very disagreeable, and some- 
‘tes almost impossible. 
Private houses have small, paper-covered windows 
“fronting on the streets, which answer also a8 doors, 
familios liye huddled together in an atmos. 


“phore of smoke and foul air, with not the slightest 





The Capital of Korea and Its People. 


and heat from the necessary cooking fire heats these 
large stones so that they remain warm till the time 
for the next meal, The heat is dry and comforiablo, 
and the people donot seem to be greatly troubled 
with colds. 

‘The foreigners very generally tise stones in adil. 
tion lo the kang. One great objection to the use of 
the latter is the high price of wood, as coal from 
Japan is cheaper than tho native fuel. The natives 
economize their fuel by living in very small rooms 
‘snd using only & amall-fire of gross. 

‘The food of the foreign population is mostly im- 
ported. Beef, fowl, fish, gamo, rice, beans, a fow 
vegetables, and some fruit in season make up the list 
‘of what the native market affords, There ts plenty. 
of pork, but it is not good uuless properly fod. Ono 
great objection to the use of beof is that the diseased 
nd worn-out animuls are usually taken for food. 
A change has taken place in this respect, and better 
beef is now to be obtained. 

‘The climate has only been tested a couple of 
years or so by foreigners. Aside from the rainy 
season it seoms s most delightful, dry, equable cli- 
mate, which has led to its being recommended nan. 
temporary resort for persons suffering from throat 
and long troubles. The cold weather to 
come on in September, and by the last of the montl: 
fires wre necessary in the evening, while midday ix 
quite hot. 

Tt continues in this way, each weok boing a little 
colder than the preceding, until about the middle or 
later part of December, when cold weather comes in 
force, The river is frozon over so that large carta 
heavily Tonded with a fow tonn of goods may pass 
over on the ice. From this ou the thermometer (at 
Seoul) does not vary much, but remains from oight 
to twelve degrees above zero, Fahrenhelt, for some 
two months or two montha and a half 

About tho first of March strong southwesterly 
winds take the place of the northenster, and snow 
and fee begin to disappour. Spring comes on ns does 
autumn ina very gradual manner. The proverbial 
showers of April follow the winds of March in most 
perfect order. Then come two months of very dry 
weather, growing warmer each week till in the mid- 
dle of June it scem# about as hot as it can got 
Showers follow until about the middle of July, when 
the rainy senson sets in. 

‘This coutinues until about September 1, when fair 
weather comes ngnin. During the rainy season the 
stream which winds through the city becomes a rag 
ing torrent, sweeping away the mass of filth that has 
collected within its dry sandy bod during the whole 


yonr, 

‘The soll consists mostly of a porous granite sand 
washed down from tho mountains, and those deluges 
Joave the strects in a very bad condition. The city 
wag first Inid out with streets from twenty to two 
hundred feet wide, Along either side of these 


hair ie worn patted in front, and gathered in.» knot 
on the back of the head, of in thick plaits projecting 
cover the forehead, 

‘The native food consists of rice, beans, fish, veze- 
tables, and 4 litle meat for the poor. The better 
classed esta great deal of beef, pork, fowl, fish, 
game, and dog. Dogs are eaten very commonly by 
all classes, and the flesh is considered valuable in « 
medicinal way, They also oat a great many hot 
peppers and other condiments, They are enormous 
eaters, and do not masticate their food any more 
‘thon is absolutely necessary. ‘The drink of the peo- 
ple is water. ‘They have but litsle ten, which is 
genorally used ns a medicine, They make a clear 
and strong spirit from barley resembling alcoliol, 
whieh will produce drunkenness after European 
fashion. They do not soem to understand the uso 
of grapes in the manufacture of wine, Their grapes 
are large and good, but somewhat scarce and 
costly. 

‘The streets of Seoul by day present a very lively 
appearance, The bulk of the people, however, aro 
mere idler, strolling about and absolutely doing 
nothing but amoking their long pipes and talking. 
The wee of tobacco seoms to bo a luxury indulged in 
by both males and females of all classes, Tt {x rare 
to see 8 Korean without the Jong pipe and usually 
engaged in smoking. But few carts aro to be secn 
in the street, and but few signs of trade, Is the 
two-storied buildings in the center of the city the 
merchants are usually buay with their silk and cotton 
goods, but at the small stores and booths there aro 
but few customors. 








‘80 the ploces of cloth sre wound over sort of rolling- 
pin and patted with s stick—a most laborious and 


‘tedious process, bat one which gives tinen a gloss 


almost equal to that of satin, 

‘Tho traveler in Korea, in coming into a town or 
village or passing a single touse, far into the night, 
never fails to hear the ticktack, ticktack that 
announces the woman at her ironing. 

‘The middleman of Korea occupies the same relation 
Jn marriage that an agent does here in the exchange 
‘of real ¢atate. Fathers tell him of their sons aud 
Gaughtera, and he arranges the marriages. Upon 
the day of the wedding two coolies bring a sedau 
‘chair, nnd leaving it in the lobby—for no woman 
fuist be Been by » man—go out. ‘The bride, arrayed 
fs her finery and with painted face, is put into the 
‘box, the coolies return, take up the choir, carry it to 
the bridegroom's house, retire while she is taken out, 
and afterward return to bear off the chair. A fow 
rites of marriage are gone through, and the bride 
evters the women's apartments of her new home, 
nover to Icavo thom again, that ix, if whe is of the 
higher class. The lower classes have gronter liberty. 
A matt passing down a Korean street will continually 
sto Veiled figures dash away into @ court, running 
trom his contaminating aight. . 

Odd cnongh is the Korean head gear. A bright 
green dress waist ix thrown over tho head, the 
collar band hanging down across the brow and 
mouth, and the brilliant red sleeves falling upon 
either side, This custom dates back Into antiquity, 
whon the wife was supposed to stand always ready 
holding the war coat for her husband. The sleeves 
‘were mado of red, xo thut when he wiped his bloody 
sword upow thom It might leave no stain; 

‘Miss Hurrict G. Gule writos: 

“The Koreans have no schools for thelr daughters, 
Yat high-class girls learn to write and read the 
Eamowa ut home. They wre taught by their mothers, 
grandmothers, and sometimes by their ththera, This 
knowledge ix of little use, liowever, a all their epla- 
wlary correspondence is simply an exchange of com- 
pliments, and their books of any value are written fn 
the Chinese character, There are a number of foal- 
Ssh morala in Bamoun, also 4 work on manners and 
morals in Avo volumes, which is read and quoted by 
‘all ‘isitelligent Korean women.” These books seem 
ag if intouded to interest and instruct children of six 
and seven yeors of age, inatead of adulta, but many 
‘of the women are said to take great dolight in them. 

“It ia a rare thing fora Korean Jady winder fifty 
years of ago to pay a visit or to call, even on her 
‘own mother, and aa they do no fancywork, no draw- 
Ing, painting, or piano playing, and have only the 
simpleat kind of housekeeping to look afor, itis hard 
to see just how the high-class women kill time. 
‘When visiting from house to house, I have always 
found them either smoking, sowing, or doing nothing. 
Fotbroidery in Koren is al! done by professional 


the lange water jnrs outside the gute. The babies, 
unlike tho#e in China, ore bathed at once und tied up 


regarded 
family of daughtors only. 

“ Korean womow, though sectuded, are not without 
Influence fn their tittle ki Many whom Tf have 
known seem to have thelr homes and husbands 
pretty well under control, although thelr power ts 
gained rathor by stratagem thau by war or Jove, 
The often governs all the house and 
makes the young men and their wives walk the chalk 
Ting, T once heard the second wife of an official 
scold hin ib & shameful way, and the poor old man 
took it as if he really stood in fear of her.” 

Mr. 1. H, Yus, a Korean, writes: 

“The wife among the better classes lives in close 
seclision, No man she ever does except her nearest 
relatives, No visits she ever makes except to te 
most intimate friends of her own sex, Nowhere she 
ever gora out except ina close sedan chair, Hor 
position in the family le, however, by no means 
dograding. It ts tho duty of the huahand to réapect, 
oven if he deos not love the wife. As the mistress, 
hor authority over the servants ia supreme. As the 
mother, slie commands the implleit obedience of her 
ebildren, On the other hand, hor duties are numor- 
ous and important, Housekeeping tn all its details 
is under hor charge Sho looks after the comforts 
‘not ouly of her husband, but also of her futhor-intaw 
and mother-in-law, Thess persons she must rever- 

ence, obey, amd serve as if they were her own, 
Roligion enjoins and custom requires this, Iudeod, 
any great misconduct toward the parei-ts of her hua- 
bind oven justities, in theory at least. her boing 
divorced, That this is an unjust custom goos with- 
out aay'ng; for, if a man is not expected to obey 
wad serve his fathor-ib-law or mother-lindaw as he 





paw, 
Ohristinnit 
‘switches to be whipped with, night ata bs lst 





done, and we would talk of the things of God until 
midnight, nnd then we would kneel together and pour 
out our hearts to God. We are looking for good re- 
sults from this seed sowing. Whea I went back 
the second time he sald he was more glad to see me 
than he would be to see his parents, and he wanted 
me to wee everything he had just the same as if it 
were my own. 

‘Through our native helper wo were able to get a 
place well situated for our work, which [ trust will 
soon be our hospital Asit was in a differenteection 
of the city from where Lhad been before, the people did 
not know me, and they felt uneasy over my presence 
and weot to the governor and asked him to remove 
‘the foreigner, aa they were much afraid. The 
governor replied, “The foreignor is not « bad man, 
‘bats gentleman, He cures the sick and helps the 
poor, Is he nots good man?! He gave orders to 
the captatn in charge of the diatrict T was in to quiet 
‘the people, and arrest any giving me trouble, Thelr 
fears were allayed, and soon my hands wore fillod 
with patients flocking from all parts of the city and 
surrounding country. Long before the appointed 
time they would gather on the street in front of the 

and wait until the hour arrived, 

Before I left Pyong Yang I war treating over 
sixty paticnts daily. Others would come for me 
with chairs carried by coolles, and take mo to their 
homes to see the sick unable to come to the diss 
peosary. Nearly every patient bought a Christian 
book and appeared 10 be deeply interested in 
Christianity. We held services with the patients 
bafore treating them, and each night and upon 
Sunday we gathered those together who appeared. 
interested, and further instructed them. 

Since returning to Seoul I have received lettors 
urging me to return ax soon as I could; that those I 
had teught met together every Sanday and read the 
Bible and prayed to God. Others have come the 
whole distaneo, six days’ journey on foot, for medi- 
cine for thelr friends, 

How much wo need moro workers ao that wo 
conld stay louger with the people, instructing them 
in the truth, But we did all we could, and will leave 
the result to Him to whom all power belongeth in 
heaven and im earth. 

“After reaching Pyong Yang wo had made only one 
fourth of our tour, We weat ono hundred and 
soventy miles farther north, treating the sick, 
preaching the Gospel, and selling Christian books in 
the cltles and towns through which wo passed. 
Many expressed desire to be Christians. 

In We Chu we had stopped nearly a week before 
we know the danger to which we were exposed by 
‘our room having just previously been occupied by 
smallpox patients, 

In our joumneyings the pack ponies often fell und 
throw us to the ground, In one place, going over a 
‘steep mountain pass, I was walking behind the pony 
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when it commenced to and soon fall ovor back- 
fesieein eecdpobaelny ite back to the base of 
mountain. ‘There was just room for me to step 


tide a dof have boon 
br he ae eel Deere 
ish a ae “on with’ us with its 


"te bri, dager ed gia of the 


God oan-mako-the most uae’ of their lives In ‘hie 
service! 


Protestant Missionaries in Korea, 

Merioptsr Eriscopak,—Rev. HG, Appenzaller and wise, 
J. TR Musteod, M.D., Mev, WF, J. Hall. MD,. and wie, War. 
George H, Jones and wite, W. B. MeGUl, M.D. and witey 

Rey. W. A. Noble and wife, Rer. F. Oblinger and wife, Rew, 
W. B. Scranton, M.D. and wits, Mist Mary M, Cutler, M0. 
Miss Ella A. Lewis, Miss J- 0, Paine, Mrs, M. F. Scranton, 
Rey. H. B. Holbertand wite, Miss Mary W: Barris, and Miss 
Lula Prey will leave the United States for Korea this month: 
PIOSMYTERAS, Noxttt--Rey. H. M. Underwood, DD. 
nnd wil ane By ind a ih, Res 2 crea 
W. L. Swallen and wife, bgt 8, Miller aud 


PROSUTTERIAN, SOCTH—Rer. W. M. Junkin and wife, 
Rev. W-D. Reynolds and wife, Rev. L. B. Tate, Miss L. F. 


Usi0N MissIo¥ OF CANADA,—Mr. M,C, Fen 
‘¥.M. C. A. Mission OF Caxapa—It, H, Handle, M.D. 
and wife. 


‘Norges ox Korra.—The foreign residents in Korea 
teambor 10,848 ‘These are from the following conu~ 


28; Gero, 15 95: Ruma ade aH ; 
Denmark, Portugal 25 lina, 1,604 
Japan, 9.19%. OF ‘ote ‘number, 1,621 reside is 
Seoul.’ Th ire suiporstitious, “Thoy engage 
in demon worship, ancestral worship hae abe a 
hold upon them that a refusal to bow before the an- ) 
cestral tablets brings social ostracism. The present 
total of the Protestant charch membera in Korea 
connected with all the missions is 177. Of this num- 
Methodist 


wworubip being 508, 








A Korean Tale Concerning the God Chang Ja. 


‘are bo'led and kept underground for months and years 
before belug brought ¢o the table in a sort of awnet 
pickle, as a luxury. They are ax black as mud, and 
Wt roquired all our nerve to undertake these; Dorothy 
summoned tho bravery that she culls up for the 
dentist, closed her eyes, held her breath, and nobly 
made her bite. To my astonishment and relief she 
kept it In her mouth, I cannot say that any of our 
party liked the preserved eggs, but thelr flavor was 
nowso disngrecable as thelr appearance. 

After that Dorothy hesitated at nething, Shark's 
fins, khoep's eyes, antique egge—siie devoured all. 
Fortunately for her enjoyment she did not know 
‘what she was eating. Long afierward she learned 
just how Leroio she had bee... There wan one 
notable exeeption to the array of unknown dishes. 
We all recoguized the edible bird's nests: if we liad 
uot known what they were, we should lave believed 
we were eating a very delicious vermicelli soup. 
Silver fish were good lite things fried whole like 
wlhitebait; pigeons! eggs were beauties, gleaming 
Girongh s amooth coat of pink jelly; the Jotus 
sends looked like boiled chestauts stewed in sugar, 
aod tasted as chestoute miglt taste treated In the 
same way, As for the “fowl,” “undercut,” and 
“tame duck," thoy were dirguiaed beyond recogul- 
Gon, 

‘The viands, tke them fur all fn all, were not 
sulted to our palates. Tn our hungriest momenta we 
shall never think longingly of our Chinese dinner. 
After the feast we were invited into the opive 
smoking Foom—not to smoke, but to look on, 
Evidoutiy it waa the pet room of tie mandario’s 
fronds, Tt- was luxurious ia hangings, low couches, 
tables, and smoking vtensils, 

Jugylers were brought in to cutertain us when we 
Feturned to the dining room, They produced im- 
anenee bowls of water as if frem vacunt air, flowers 
grew up And blostomed before our bewildered eyes, 
and there were marvelous acrobatic feaus by rere 
‘mall boys Poor little creatures! They worked 
desperately hard and made painful eontortions, 
Soon 4 wizard-looking Chinaman iuformed ms, in & 
jovial manner, that his lewd was full of wooden 
tomlipicks. Taking it for vranted thit we doubted 
his statement, he proceede: to convines us He 
winked vigorously, and toothpicks seemed to stick 
‘out froan the corners of his eyes. He pushed thom 
‘back agnin with bis thumb, sneexed one partly out of 
is nose, and then sniffed it back again. 


from his nontrils first from oue side, then fron the 
‘other: the half length of « toothpick. Drawing it 
‘out with his long-nailed fingers, he would exhibit it 
triumphantly. In this deliborate manner he sneczod 

\ ise icks from each 
nostril. Pity Dorothy. » throngh the 
dinner with fortitude, 


amich, preter at ep soang em laa 


wooden toothpick 
Seng hana ty 0 grand dleplay-of 


fireworks in the courtyard, 


cand in this blaze of glory 
we departed. On reaching our house In the settle 
mont, we sat down with relish to a banquet of cold 
roast beet and bread and buttor.— Messenger. 


A Koran Tale Goncerning the God Chang Ja. 

AS the god was walking along the rood one day 
he mw = woman sitting by © newly made grave, 
weeping. He drow near and asked her what the 
band's grave, and that she desired to marry again 
but could not until the grass grow on her husband's 
grave, and she was watoring it with her tears to 
make the grass grow. Chang Ja pitied the woman, 
‘but could do nothing for ler, and so posed on. 
When he reached his home ho told bis wife about 
the womnn, at which the goddess became vory 
angry and blanied the woman for desiring to marry 
again, 

Cliang Ja listened to herabuge vitil bis was 
somewhat aroused, snd be decided to test whether 
his wife would practice what she preached, So one 
day he feigned death, and was laid out for barial, but 
at the kame time he prepared a very beautiful young 
man Who appeared at hie house on the day he died 
and asked the woman where her Wusband was, She 
replied that he hat died that day. 

‘The young man appeared to be deeply moved at 
thia, and said that her husband bad been a vory dear 
friend of Lis. The woman wiked him to come is, 
which lie did, and beforo two days had pwssed sho 
was thoroughly fascinnted by his beauty and grace 
and had entirely forgotien hor dead Wustand, She 
wanted to have the marringe ceremony at once, but 
they lund to bury the dead man Srst. 

According to custom a certain poriod mist elapea 
between death and burial, but she Jguored this and 
was about to have him interred when lo suddenly 
revived and the young mun disappeared, The god- 
deas was so chagrined tnt she went straight to tlie 
well and threw herself inand was drowned. Tho gist 
of this story hangs on the fact thatin Korea & second 
marriage on the part of @ womnn is considered of all 
things the most degrading. Tn Korean eyes it is not 
marriage, but coneubitiage. 


Gesrxt, Powrm—A Scotch schoolmaster, examin- 
ing # class of boys, asked the question, “If'an irre. 
matible force were to come iu contact with an immov- 
able body what would be the consequence?" and one 
bright boy answered, * Please, air, something would 
go to shivereens,”  Heathesism hax sometiines been 
‘called immovable, but the powor of the Gospel can 
sot it in motion aud disintegrate and destroy It, 








General. Notes and Comments. 


Rov. LIE Moores, of Utab, states the essential 
principles of Mormouism aa follows: “We havo 
here a religious system with things in it which hold 
people. In the fundamental of unquestioning obedi- 
ence, inflexible ; in doctrine, eclectic with a counter- 
doit for every truth, and a place for every Jie, on 
such familiar footing with the Lord that any easen- 
tial principle may be suspended for the sake of 
policy." 

‘The Congress of Missions to be held in Chicago 
‘will commence the last woek in September, and the 
request has beon made by the managers, and 
seconded by many others, that Sunday, October 1, 
‘be observed aa a Missionary Sunday throughout the 
world, Wé wust it will be made » day in which 
special sermons on Missions shall be proached, and 
earnest prayers offered for the success of our mis. 
slonary work in all lands, 

The Arablan Mission of the Reformed Church, 
located at Busrah, Northeast Arabia, is calling for 
additional missionaries to ald in carrying the Gospel 
to the perishing, and a boat for modical and mise 
slonary work, Buasrah is at the mouth of the Bue 
phrates and Tigris Rivers; and through these rivers: 
‘and thelr tributaries, and along the coast of the Per- 
sian Gulf, there Is a direct water communication 
with large and densely populated regions, wholly 
destitute af the preaching of the Gospel, 

City mission work las largely increased Its scope 
in recent years, and methods and agencies for reach- 
ing the musses are now frecly employed that were 
undreamed of m generation ago. Among the hope- 
ful signs ore: 1. The consecration of wealth, time, 
and social influence to the task of reaching and up- 


lifting the Inpsed classes; 2. A thorough study of j 


great social questions—labor, poverty, pauporiam, 
erime—the application of Gospel principles} 3. Co- 
operation among churches und charitable organiza- 
tions, whereby waste is provented, imposture detected, 
and the deserving are promptly relieved; 4. Tho 
building of large and comfortable “ people's churches," 
instead of small and dingy mission chapels, which 
Jntter only emphasize the contmst between the rich 
and tho poor; 5. The multiplication of agencies, so 
as to reach all classos ond conditions of peoplo; and, 
6. A more general recognition of the fact that “man 
shall not live by bread alone,” that he haa neods 
on tho spiritual os well as the temporal aide, aud 
that it becomes the Church to adapt hér methods and 
agencios so ns to meet these various needs,—Aev, 


{ts mission stations ‘aces 
591 persons, the c 


frequenting the Sunday schools wre 9,979. These 
figures leave entirely out of accountall those schools, 
‘both day schools and Sunday schools, that are on an 
{ndependent basis, So that the number of young 


systematic agen 

several of the churches medical missions, which are 
doing & most Important work among the poorer 
classes. No fower than twenty-one Bible women 
are employed in going from house to house." 


Tn a paper on the “ Religions Condition of Italy” 
Dr. Murmy Mitchell gives n statistical table, pro- 
pared by Rev. Dr. G. Gray, of Rome, showing rae 
membership of the chief evangelical missions in Italy 
for the yoars 1888 and 1899, all having made some 
gain oxeept the Wesleyan Methodists, The summary 


1508, 

4,737 

1,631 

1,341 

266 

1,050 

Tn the Methodist Episcopal Mission there aro 241 

probationors in addition to the 966 members in full 
connection, In 1888 there were 174 probationers. 


Dean Vahl, President of the Danish Missionary 
Society, has Intely propared and issued a carefully 
compiled statistical review entitled Missions to the 
Heathen in 1800 and 1891, giving the work of the 
British, Continental, American, and Colonial Sccietios, 
304 in number. The grand totals are: 


12. 
£2,149,940 


‘ 189, 
Income (Knglish money), .£2,412,938 


Missionaries, . 
” unmarried ladies, 
Native ministers, 


4052 
2118 
BADE 

36,405 


966,856 1,168,580 








Mission Notes from Western China, 


shorn of its disgrace; and declared in favor of open- 
ing the schools abandoned by the Mission, as the 
time fs not yet ripe for our withdrawal from any 
felt, “Bottor abandon the preaching theu the 
teaching,” if one must go, This Is tho uniquest 
fold in the jurisdiction of the Missionary Society. 

‘The University Commission has Bishop Nowman 
‘aa its chairman, and T, ©. Tit, W, D. Mabry, M. L. 
Ritchie, of Salt Lake, and Dr. P. H. Simmons, of 
Provo, the other members, Tho schools are manned 
‘or principsled ns follows: Salt Lake Seminary, Lowis 
M. Gillilan; Dit” Academy, Payson, Jolin Telfer; 
Nephi Seminary, A. W. Hartshorn; Grantsrille, 
Mattio B. Dimock; Murray, Rdith Smith; Gras 
Valley, Benson, and Cannon, to be supplied. These 
Jast four are Mormon commeanities, where the public 
achools do not do what they are supposed to do. 

‘The Church fs making full proof of her ministry 
throngh tle various anthorized agencies, the pulpit, 
pastorate, Epworth League, Sanday school, mixsion 
school, ete., in Utah; butat the same time very, very 
few adult Mormons are taken into any church of any 
denomination, It looks as {fa mew generation must 
be educated, and perhaps it is yet to be born, before 
the word will have free and widespread access to the 
poopie. ‘The devil of indifferentism is the supremo 
imp now showing his bead, horns, and hoofs, 

We believe, however, that we have o class of men 
never so devoted, whose first-and sole nim is “to 
know nothing among the people save Jesus Christ, 
sed bim crucified.” They are heroes born, One 
brother, « doctor of divinity, mays to his people: 
“Board me and my familly, nod pay my house rent, 
and I will refuse the tempting offer of one thousand 
six hundred dollars a year at a point outside of Utah.” 
‘The occasion {a tho indnstries of the pine ure so crip. 
plod that the peoplo do not know where their bread 
tstocome from. Another loat every book and change 
of clothing ina fire, but the Lord sent bim, and he 
wilt stay wntil the Lord calls him away. Another in 
a new place has no membership, no church, no par- 
sonage, no prospect but his missionary checks, but 
saya: “I'll like the place."* 

‘The report of the Committee on the State of Affairs 
In Utah affirms that while they aro notable to report 
the Utah peutecost, Mormonism is not the Mormon- 
fem of the days of Brigham Young. Tho Deseret 
Naes, Mormonism’s official organ, says in comment: 
“Mormoniom is the samo as it was in tho days of 
Brigham Young,” while at the same time it has beon 
always trying to beat into the heads of the public, 
‘especially the public sentiment of the United States, 
than things are no longer in Utah what they formerly 
were, that “all things have become new.” 

To be sure there is change, and the ones honored 
for the bringing about a great measure of it are the 
maissionaries of the grest denominations, We Fay, 
“Why do,the beathan rage and the poople imagine 
vain thing?” 


‘veen in progress sitice July, 1991, under the super- 
vision of Rev. H.O, Cady. Que achool ls well under 
way, and the medical work will at once be opened by 
Dr, H, L, Canright who has lately arrived here from 
‘Chung-king. 

Our buildings are all Chinese, but have been some- 
what remodeled and are quite comfortabie, 

At this, onr entering upon the work, we especially 
ak the prayers of God's people that loaders among 
the Chinese may be raised up and doreloped for his 


Ruy, R. 'W, Mossox writes from Singapore, Juno 
4, 1898: 

“ We have suffered in our working staf! more keases. 
this year than in any previous year of our history, 
yet we bave had some reinforcements, so we are ety 
ting along far better thun we expected. Dr. West 
and family left us in April, going by way of Hong- 
Kong and Yokohama to their home, in Crawforda- 
ville, Ind. ‘The sane month BH, Balderston, former 
Principal of Penang Anglo-Chiness Scliool, also sailed 
eastward to his home, in Chartotteville, Prince Bde 
ward's Island. On May 3 Brother Shellabear and 
wife sailed for England on account of Sister Shelia- 
bear's broken state of health. 

“A recent lotter from Penang brings the tidings 
that Brother Moore and wifo had boon Imperntively 
ordered up to the health resort on the top of the 
mountain which is on the island, and which rises 
tree thousand feet above sca level, The past Uitew 








THE GOSPEL IN ALL LANDS. 


OCTOBER, 1893. 


DECAY OF HEATHENISM. 


BY REY. A, B, LEONARD, D.D., 
Corresponding Missionary Secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, 
INE is often reminded here in Japan, as he wanders among innumerable tem- 
ples, shrines, and gods, of Paul's experience at Athens, which caused him to 
UY exclaim, “Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too super- 
stitious.” Within five minutes’ walk of where these lines are written there 
are two heathen temples which probably are not excelled in elaborateness of decorations 
and richness of furnishings anywhere in the world. They are connected with the mau- 
soleums of two shogans, or feudal lords, Ieyasu and Temitsu, who held sway over a large 
portion of the country more than three hundred years ago, 

But these temples and shrines were built by their successors when the Buddhist 
and Shinto religions were supported by the State, and when the people were vassals 
obeying implicitly the commands of their masters. Such superstructures would never 
have been erected by the voluntary gifts of the people. In those old feudal days the 
country was literally filled with idolatrous symbols. 

Recently I visited a gorge in these mountains where, upon the bank of a torrent that 
leaps and thunders along its rocky bed, there is what might be called the avenue of the 
gods. The images are carved in stone, and line the way for a distance of thirty rods or 
more. One is of colossal stature, while the most of them are of life size. I counted 
one hundred and twenty-one, but it is said that no two persons ever count the same 
number, The superstition here is akin to that which prevailed in England concerning 
the druidical stones found in various parts of the country, to the effect that no two 
persons could number the stones alike, and that no one could ever make a second count 
confirm the first. Some of these images are minus their heads, others are more or less 
disfigured, and all are quite overgrown with moss. 

In these mountain fastnesses I have seen within a small temple one thousand gods 
made of brass, while about it there were forty-seven more carved in stone, Again 
and again I have been eeminded of what is said in the Bible about the Jews when 
they turned to idolatry and established their groves and altars in all the high places. 
Certainly many of the high places in Japan, if not all, are devoted to temples and 
shrines. 


written upon all, except a fe 
have been recently construc 
repair. I learn that in the no 
some new temples are 
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overland and have made careful observations I have seen but one temple in course of 
construction, and none that look as though they had been erected in recent years. 

T have seen temples with roofs rotten and leaky, and shrines that were fallen down 
by decay. But yesterday 1 visited the residence of one of the priests that belongs to 
the great temple of Ieyasu, now rented to a missionary as a summer home, and found 
in a secluded nook his own private shrine ; but it was uninhabited by ‘except. 
two ugly images of animals, and the roof that covers it had partly rotted away. Even 
about their magnificent temples there is evidence of decay. Stones that drop out of the 
walls about the grounds are seldom replaced, pavements are uneven, and stone steps 
leading to the temples themselves are often sadly out of repair. The great idol Dai- 
butsu at Kamakura sits upon his seat of granite, in the open air, and the priests, though 
great effort has been made, have as yet been unable to secure the means with which to 
erect a temple to shelter his nakedness. 

Just outside the city of Sendai is a Shinto temple built to the memory of Date- 
mosamune, once the most powerful feudal lord that ever ruled north of Tokio, But 
the approaches to the temple and tomb, the tori, the gates and doors, as well as the 
temple itself, are all more or less dilapidated. 

All this is the direct result of disestablishment which quickly followed the revolu- 
tion of 1868. When these temples and shrines were built and supported by taxes 
wrung from the people by their masters, they could be projected and sustained npon a 
scale of great magnificence, but since they must depend upon voluntary offerings for 
revenue there are evidences of decay on every hand, 

Should a traveler passing through the United States fail to see new churches in 
course of construction, or old ones being repaired and beautified, while all surroundings 
were dilapidated and tending to ruin, he would certainly be justified in concluding that 
Christianity was losing its hold upon the people. In like manner, it seems impossible to 
travel through Japan, seeing on every hand neglected and dilapidated temples and 
shrines, without being impressed with the thought that these heathen religions have to 
a considerable extent lost their power over the masses of the people. 

Tn harmony with the condition of things above described, we hear it declared by 
not a few that the Japanese are a people without a religion. I donot wish to be ander- 
stood as claiming that these religions have wholly lost their power oyer the Japanese 
nation; far from it. These old moss-grown gods still exert a mighty influence, and it 
will require many a hard-fought battle to utterly dethrone them. For many centuries 
they have held the throne, and they still hold it, but there are-signs that the foundations 
are beginning to tremble, and that they will finally totter to their fall. 

The light is coming in, and heathenism cannot forever endure it. Time will no 
doubt be required, but there is plenty of it. Only let the Church of Christ be on the 
alert, ready to enter every open door, and in His own time the final and glorious vietory 
will come. The King of Kings can accomplish great things quickly when the way is 
prepared. May he come suddenly and claim this empire as his own! 

Nikko, Japan, July 29, 1893. 

‘Tx Japanese people are naturally kind and courteous, of humble bearing, polite 
to one another, inquisitive, desirous of knowledge, ready to learn and to adopt anything 
useful, and without bigotry or strong religious } prejudices. They have been ready to 
adopt foreign customs and habits. Christianity, with the Bible, Christian literature, well 
organized churches, and a zealous and active native ministry, has obtained a strong foot 
hold among them, and is sure to grow, and eventually to triumph over all antagoniz- 
ing powers.—Dr. J. CU, Hepburn. 
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THE TRIUMPHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
BY REV. KE, POWELL, OF ROME, ITALY. 


[HEN we look at a map of the world we see that two thirds of its territory 

is yet avowedly non-Christian. If we classify the population we discover 

a still more unwelcome proportion—only about four hundred and fifty mil- 

Jions of nominal Christians (inhabitants of so-called Christian countries) to 

one thousand millions who have never heard their Redeemer’s name, or, having heard, 

reject him. A thousand millions! Of sucha multitude mere figures can give us no 

conception. ‘lake a little boy and place him before the door, and cause this multitade 

to puss in procession before him, Start it at the rate of sixty a minute; keep it going 

without interruption night and day. The sun goes down, and the stream rushes on; 

a month is passed, and we still hear the tramp of their hurried feet; the new year re- 

turns, and we strain our eyes in vain to see the end. The child becomes a youth, and 

ont of the dim distance emerge the forms of new tribes and races. ‘The youth grows to 

a bearded man, and the scene remains unchanged; his head whitens with age, he sinks 
into the grave, and one half of that benighted multitude are still beyond our view. 

Is it possible? And is this the year of our Lord 1883? Since the great commis- 
sion, have actually eighteen centuries crept away? And the world still fuil of unbe- 
lievers? Yes; and that must grieve, but Christianity shall yet triumph over all the 
opposing forces, John, in his day, saw nothing in the world without upon which to 
base his prophecy; but his soul, reposing on the bosom of God, possessed in itself the 
ground of certainty, and, with a faith that is traly the evidence of things not seen, he 
confidently announces & time when all the world will compose itself in peace at the 
feet of Jesus. All true disciples share the faith of John, believing where they cannot 
see, But there is another reason why we cannot be alarmed, In the past and present 
we may perceive many facts that furnish a sure objective ground for our faith. 

At the close of the first century, according to reasonable conjecture, there were 
about five hundred thousand Christians in the world. By the end of the third century 
this number had mounted to four or five millions; by the end of the tenth to fifty mil- 
lions; and now at the close of the nineteenth to more than four hundred and fifty 
millions. This is progress, constantly accelerated progress; and, after all, in order to 
reach the final goal, we require nothing more than just continued progress; and this 
progress will continue, and that at an increasingly rapid rate, 

Christianity has overcome the opposition of governments and sinful men, In this 
sphere Satan has long since exhausted his ingenuity and resources. He has used the 
most powerful governments with their courts and magistrates; he has stirred up the 
fury of the superstitious populace; Christians have been scourged and stretched upon 
the rack; they have been hunted into the caves of the earth; they have been thrown 
to the wild beasts, and been burned alive; but allin vain. No opposition of force has 
prevailed against the faith of Jesus. So potent is its spirit that, when one yotary falls 
by force, from his ashes two new ones leap into life, 

Yonder upon the Vatican Hill the gardens of Nero once blazed with the burning 
bodies of the saints; Now above that consecrated yround towers the most magnilicent 
Christian temple in the world. In another place in Rome stands a remarkable column, 
It was erected in honor of a Roman emperor, who happened to be one of the fiercest 
persecutors. Observe closely the statue at the top. It is not of Marcus Aurelius, the 
hostile ruler, but of Paul, the apostle of Jesus Christ. ‘The Christian has obtained the 
ascendency at last! ‘ 
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Our Christianity has not only thus prevailed against ce, but she has com- 
pletely and permanently subdued the hostile powers, and it is b Aneta 
ity that they should ever rise again to confront her. She has now so far assimila 
to her own spirit a good part of the world, and has attained so dominant 
position with reference to the rest, that in all the possible vicissitudes of fut 
there will never arise another cruel and general persecution, Henceforth in the sp 
ual conflict in which she is engaged she ig guaranteed unlimited freedom in the u 
her only weapons of righteousness and truth. 

Bat Christianity has not only prevailed against the opposition of force; she has 
already successfully encountered the most formidable spiritual foes. She has redeemed 
the most degraded peoples—peoples so abandoned to vice, so intrenched in false insti- 
tutions and perverted views of life, that they seemed sunken below the reach of re- 
demption. Bratish and diabolical customs that have become venerable by age, linked 
with ancestral history, and sanctified by religion—to root out and supplant these, this 
is a stupendous undertaking. 

Where ferocity has come to be regarded as manly, where mercy and goodness are 
despised as weakness, how can the Gospel of peace commend itself there? But it has. 
Go back in your thought to 1830, and visit with me the Fiji Islands. What are these 
naked savages doing? What mean they, dancing there in the light of the blazing 
timbers? What is that mass roasting before the fire? You see the spitted body of 
the shipwrecked sailor that will furnish the coming feast. But now visit those isles on 
a Sabbath morning. The people are clothed and in their right minds, and a vast ma- 
jority of them are quietly seated at public worship. Could there be a more wonderful 
triumph? It is at least sufficient to warrant the statement that there are few savage 
tribes which will not be redeemed into Christian nations, Those few will yield up 
their elect, lose their independent national existence, and cede their territory to the 
multiplying children of the kingdom, For it has now become clear that to every say- 
age people is presented the plain choice: Christianity and its accompanying civilization, 
or final national extinction. 

Witness the approaching fate of the American Indian, whom the advancing tide of 
civilization is fast crowding into the sea; and that of the dwarfed Australian, the 
scenes of whose rude life daily become the habitation of civilized and Christian peo- 
ples. And what of Africa? “Africa shall be redeemed!” A prophet of God has 
spoken it, and so it shall bo; but, how much toward the Christianization of that conti- 
nent will be contributed by European and American colonization, and how many native 
tribes will prove so little capacity for progress that, in competition with superior races, 
they will meet with a speedy extinction, no one can yet foresee, The incoming light 
of Christianity and civilization will be to some a savor of life unto life, and to others 
of death unto death. Over the savage portions of the globe Christianity must inevi- 
tably advance, if not by converting the populations, then by repeopling their territory. 

Bat if it has become clear that our faith has no barrier in barbarism, it has 
become equally clear that it finds none in any other religious system. The religions 
which Christianity first encountered have vanished from the earth, and are now 
known only in poetry and art. ‘The classical religions died hard, but die they must. 
Tn their struggle for life they embraced their quondam foe, forming an unnatural 
alliance with philosophy. ‘They clothed themselves in a more taking attire, aud 
even, after the fashion of in modern systems, tricked themselves out in bits of 
finery stolen from the Christian wardrobe. But it was all in vain. Such devices could 
at most only defer their doom and prolong their dying throes. ‘The religions that had 
hecome entwined in centuries of Grecian life and culture, and had been so long the 
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patron of Roman glory, had finally to give up the ghost. Jupiter has tambled from 
his throne. “Old Pan is dead!” Their temples have fallen into ruins, and out of the 
débris, as by a sort of metamorphosis, have sprung as many Christian churches. Of all 
those ancient sanctuaries there remains but the lonely Pantheon, despoiled of her gods, 
and compelled to shelter the worshipers of Christ. 

‘The classical religions have been exterminated, and it is now certain that Christian- 
ity can have no rival in any modern religion, Within recent years existing religions 
systems have been subjected to careful study, and to-day they are well understood. 
‘The results of scholarship have become accessible to all, and everyone may judge for 
himself. 

It is perfectly obvious that against Christianity, which is so much superior in 
doctrines, precepts, ideals, and spirit, they can never make a determined resistance. 
It is enough that the Light of the World be revealed, and these systems must vanish as 
mist before the sun. Henceforth there remains for the world the simple choice; Chris- 
tianity in some form, or no religion. There exists no other alternative, 

While Christianity cannot in the future meet greater obstacles than she has already 
encountered, she has never before possessed so many advantages. She advances in the 
light of the accumulated experience of eighteen centuries. This is not to be lightly 
valued, It is this that secures her against the possibility of any future retrogression. 
Christendom can never return, for example, to the errors of asceticism; but if this is 
true it is so only because experience has taught her that asceticism is a mistake, that 
it is in secret contradiction with the true principles of her life. Nor can she ever again 
depend on temporal power as a means of conquest. In fact, all the great errors of the 
past which have impeded the progress of the kingdom experience has made it impos- 
sible to repeat in the future. 

‘The Christian Church lives as never before in intimate communion with her past. 
She is thus constantly taking up into her present life all that is best in her history, and 
is thereby secured against future relapse, Luther's mind came in contact with the 
spirit of the early Church, and, lo! the Reformation. Listening vo the reading of Lu- 
ther’s words, Wesley’s heart was strangely warmed, and, behold! the Methodist moye- 
ment. But the Chureh of to-day feels the touch not of a Luther alone, or of a Wes- 
ley, but of all her mighty dead, and must henceforth preserve a continued and unprece- 
dented fullness of life. 

Again, in her work of conyerting the nations Christianity has in a greater degree 
than ever before the prestige of civilization. Her missionaries go forth accredited and 
protected by the most ‘prosperous and powerful overs on earth, In one aaa 
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Gospel of peace. © o 

them a respectf ‘ul heavi “The natives of Africa,” says mana banat “seeing the 

missionary’s more excellent modes of life, his wider knowledge, and his greater power 

over nature, look upon him as some superior being.” ‘This is the case not among say- 

age peoples alone; henceforth it must be so in a degree among all non-Christian nations. 
Henceforth whe C nit comes established, there it will remain forever. 


vasion of Christian territory by non-Christian peo- 
ne In previous centuries it has sometimes hap- 
given country some unexpected 
, overturning Christian instita- 
occur again, and for the simple 

d into Christian hands. 
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Nor can ignorance again cena tite ot ee ee 
has often happened that illiterate priests and Leet 
superstitions and meaningless forms which pare deprived it of its power to save. In 
the future this cannot be, for schools are planted with churches, and modern civilization 
is introduced with the Gospel. Every new field acquired becomes an integral part of 
Christendom, and by the modern facilities of intercommunication stands in so intimate 
a relation to the whole that it becomes an heir of all the knowledge, thought, and life 
of the universal Church. From this time forth there can be no: 
detached from the general movement of progress. Therefore build thy walls, O Zion, 
and rejoice in the certainty that no part will ever yield again to either assault or decay; 
for thou art building on the rock, and all thy towers shall stand till the end of time! 

For with new advantages and securities there have come to Christianity unprece- 
dented opportunities, If her work has continued through so many centuries and prog- 
ress has been disappointingly slow, that has not been due altogether to indifference or 
to weak and mistaken efforts. From many a fair field she has been exeluded in the 
past by closed and guarded gates. From all Mohammedan countries she was prac- 
tically debarred until the beginning of the present century—from India until 1813, from 
China until 1842, and from Japan until 1859, But to-day she may, virtually unmolested, 
carry her message to the uttermost parts of the earth—a privilege she has never en- 
joyed in all her previous history, 

The view of her new opportunities has thrilled the Church with fresh enthusiasm 
and has driven her to more ardent activity. She has now taken the world upon her 
heart even more truly than in apostolic times. Then she knew not its magnitude and 
understood but imperfectly the condition of its inhabitants. To-day she knows 
thing about the people of every clime, Modern travel and exploration have brought 
under her immediate observation all the benighted nations of the earth, She sees them 
in their helpless misery lying at her very door, Her feelings have been stirred by that 
moving spectacle, and she is undertaking enterprises which surpass in magnitude any- 
thing ever conceived before. Twelve millions of her money she pours out yearly to 
enlarge her boundaries in foreign lands. She has set to work a greater numberof hands 
and tongues and minds than in any preceding period of her history; and the results of 
this activity not only remain but become independent sources of evangelization, new 
fountains of Jife that add their streams to the ever widening river of salvation. 

Every day multiplies the agencies at work to bring about the universal dominion 
of Christ. The world is fast moving toward that consummation. 


METHODISM AND THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Extracts from a paper read before the World's Congress on Africa, Chicago, August, 1898.) 
BY REV. J. C, HARTZELL, D.D., 
Corresponding Secretary of the Freedmen's Ald and Soutbern Education Society of the Methodist Episcopal Chureb. 

SAE first converted Negro Methodist was baptized by John Wesley. Noyem- 
ber 29, 1758, he wrote in his diary: “I rode to Wandsworth, and 
two Negroes belonging to Mr. Gilbert, a gentleman lately from Antigua. 
One of these is deeply convinced of sin; the other is rejoicing in God, her 
Saviour, and is the first African Christian I have known. But shall not God, in his 
own time, have these heathen also for his inheritance?” Was not this the first con- 
verted Negro baptized into a Protestant Church ? 
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Eight years later (1766) the first American Methodist congregation of five met in 
the private house of Philip Embury, in New York. One of that number was Betty, a 
Negro servant girl. In 1816, fifty years after that first service in New York, the 
Methodists numbered 214,235 communicants. Of these 171,931 were white, and 
42,304, or nearly one fourth, were colored. Two interesting facts are that of these 
42,304 colored members 30,000, or nearly three fourths, were in the South, and were 
gathered principally from the slave population. 

Tn 1786 Asbury started the first Sunday school in America, in the house of David 
Crenshaw, Maryland. Both Negro and white youth attended. One of the first con- 
verts in that school was a Negro, John Charleston, who afterward became a noted 
preacher. Four years later the Conference provided for Sunday schools for white and 
black children, with text-books and volunteer teachers; and all ministers were directed 
to use diligence in gathering the sons and daughters of Ham into societies, and to admin- 
ister among them the full discipline of the Church. In 1800 the ordination of Negroes 
was authorized. Where the colored membership was large, and it was desired, espe~ 
cially in the cities and larger towns, separate services and churches were provided. 
‘The policy of the Church as to the association of the races in worship is indicated by 
the following from the report of the Board of Missions in South Carolina, in 1882: “As 
a general rule, for our circuits and stations we deem it best to include the colored peo- 
ple in the same pastoral charge with the whites, and to preach to both classes in one 
congregation, as our practice has been. The Gospel is the same to all men, and to en- 
joy its privileges in common promotes good will.” There were many eminently sue- 
cessful colored local preachers, whose services were very acceptable to white congrega- 
tions. During these first fifty years all the Negro societies or classes were under the 
direct care of white churches and pastors. 


Arnicax Muruopism OxGanizep, 

At the close of the first half century (1816) what is known as African Methodism 
had its beginning, Difficulties arose as to church sittings and pastoral service, and in 
New York there was dissatisfaction concerning proposed legislation on church prop- 
erty. ‘The ontcome was a distinct and successful movement in favor of separate Negro 
Methodist denominations. At Wilmington, Del., there began, three years before, 
what is now known as the Union American Methodist Church, It has, however, 
accomplished but little, having in 1891 a membership of only 3,869, At Philadelphia 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church had its beginning. The African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church was the outgrowth of the movement in New York. The con- 
viction underlying these separate Negro denominations is that there is less opportu- 
nity for friction on account of race prejudice, whether among whites or blacks, and 
freer and better chances for development of self-help and race capabilities. 

In 1890, after seventy-five years of organic life, the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church had grown to 2,481 organizations, with 4,124 churches, valued at $6,468,280, 
and a membership of 452,725. The same year the African Zion Church reported 1,704 
organizations, 1,587 churches, valued at $2,714,128, and 349,788 communicants. ‘These 
figures are from the United States Census, In these Churches there are denominational 
societies for missionary, educational, and church-building purposes, doing great good, 
as well as several educational institutions, and systems of Sunday schools. 


Puawration Missions is Tax Sours. 
‘The organization of African Methodism, independent of white control or associa- 
tion, in the North, was the most striking event previous to 1844, when the white 
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‘Methodist hosts, North and South, were to be divided. In the South the chief event 
of interest, outside the faithful work of itinerants in preaching to the slave population 
in connection with regular pastorates, was the successful founding of plantation mis- 
sions. hus far the converts had been chiefly among the more favored or house-servant 
‘class. Beyond these were vast multitudes, probably four fifths of the two million 
slaves of that day, where intellectual and moral paganism reigned, Philanthropists, 
both in and outside of the various Churches, saw and recognized the great necessity of 
some movement beyond the regular church work to carry the blessings of Christian 
civilization into the gloom of this darker Africa in America. Methodism led in this 
advanced struggle with superstition and paganism. 

The plan adopted was to send missionaries directly to the plantations, to be sup- 
ported largely by the planters themselves, who were friendly to the work. Doctor 
{afterward Bishop) Capers wax the apostle of this forward movement, On a modest 
monument over the grave of the bishop, at Columbia, 5, C., are these words: “Founder 
of Missions to the Slaves” Heroic itinerants were found to brave the dangers of 
disease and bodily discomfort and go into the swamps and plantation cabins on a mis- 
sion as holy as that which sent Cox to Africa or Carey to India. Nota few of these 
died martyrs for Christ’s poor, but the places of those who fell were quickly filled. 
Volunteers would arise in the Annual Conferences and say to the bishop, * Here are 
we, send us.” The language of one is a sample of all: “We court no publicity; we 
veck no gain; we dread no sickness in going after the souls of these blacks for whom 
Christ died. If we may save some of them from going down to the pit and succeed 
in pointing their steps to the heavenly ity all will be well.” 

‘The greatest success was in South Carolina, where, in 1889, at the end of ten years, 
seventeen missionaries were employed. There were 97 appointments, embracing 234 
plantations and 6,556 church members, to whom preaching and the sacraments were regu- 
larly given. ‘They had also under regular catechetical instruction 25,025 Negro children. 

In 1844, when the division occurred, these plantation missions were in the full tide 
of success, maintained and rejoiced in by the whole Methodist Episcopal Charch. 
Their chief support, however, came from Methodists and other friends in the South. 
Tn the year mentioned there were 68 missions in nine of the Southern States, with 
80 missionaries and 22,063 members. In that year alone white Southern Conferences 
paid $22,379.26 to this work. It is estimated that these Southern Conferences gave 
for this cause $200,000 during fifteen years up to 1844. 

This noble work, inaugurated and prosecuted in a spirit of heroic sacrifice for the 
Negro in bonds, during the growing intensity of slavery agitation throughout the 
country, proves that, however much Methodists, North and South, might differ as to 
daty toward that institution in its civil aspects, all agreed that the best thing for the 
Negro, bond or free, was the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Division or Metuonist Hosts. 


‘The years 1844-46 were momentous in the history of American Methodism, 
Steadily, and at times rapidly, the Church had grown for seventy-eight years. That 
little company of five in New York had come to be a multitude (1845) of 1,199,583 
communicants, whose presence and spiritual energy were felt in every community of 
the republic, North, South, East, and West. Of that membership 150,120 were 
colored people, chiefly in the South, and mostly gathered from among the slaye Ppopula- 
tion. But these hosts were now to divide—constitutionally, the South said; uneonsti- 
tutionally, by the secession of the South, the North claimed. No matter how, the tre- 
mendons fact of division was accomplished. 
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With the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, there came 
oe as there now are, three grand divisions of American Methodism as related to: 

egro: 

First. There was African Methodism, with its chief strength in the Eastern States, 
and gradually extending westward as the population enlarged. The membership in- 
eluded in these separate Negro organizations in 1824 was perhaps 25,000, a large 
proportion of whom were slaves. 

Second, The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, with a membership (1846) of 
447,961, Of these 118,904 were Negro slaves. This new Church occupied all the 
territory of the Southern States exclusively, except along the border, especially in 
Maryland, Virginia, and Delaware, where many societies refused to go with the Sonth- 
ern movement, 

Third. The Methodist Episcopal Church, which, after its great loss by the organi- 
zation of the Southern branch, still had (1846) a total membership of 644,558. Of 
these 30,516 were Negroes. It will be interesting to analyze this remaining Negro 
membership. Fifteen thousand and eighty-eight, mostly slaves, were in the Baltimore 
Conference. The Philadelphia Conference, which included part of Delaware, had 
8,990 colored members, of which, perhaps, one fourth were slaves, The next largest 
groups were in New Jersey, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, and the re- 
mainder were scattered through the other free States. A fair estimate would probably 
divide the 30,516 Negro members of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1846 into 20,000 
slaves and 10,516 free Negroes. 


Tweyty Yeans’ Acrratios axp Grown, 


The following twenty years were crowded with momentous events in Church and 


State affecting the colored man. Each of the three divisions of Methodism had its 
place in that twenty years of agitation and war, according to its convictions The 
distinctively Negro organizations in the North, while having slaves in their own com- 
muhions, were, of course, antislavery in principle, and sought in every way to advance 
the cause of Abolitionism. Outside of Maryland and Delaware they had no churches 
in the South, except one in New Orleans and one in Louisville. A church organized in 
Charleston was driven out after an attempted Negro insurrection, Permission was 
given by the Mayor of St. Louis to one of its ministers to preach in that city, but the 
permit was afterward recalled on learning the sentiments of his Church. 

Daring this period of twenty years the Methodist Episcopal Church had wonder- 
ful growth throughout the North and West in membership, church buildings, publish- 
ing interests, educational institutions, and in social and moral power. Her entire mem- 
bership rose from 644,294 to 1,032,184, Her Negro membership, however, steadily de- 
clined, In 1846 it numbered, as we have seen, 30,516, while in 1865 there were only 
18,139 Shut away from the great Negro populations of the South, and confronted 
with aggressive African Methodism among the smaller Negro population in the North, 
calling for separation from the whites in church organization and government, her field 
of operation was necessarily prescribed among Africa’s sons and daughters, She was, 
however, faithful to her ti and retained her colored membership in Church 
and Conference relati the years went by, became more and more perme- 
ated with sentiments of antagonism to slavery, both as related to the Church and 
the nation. 

To the Methodist Episcopal Church belongs the honor of establishing the first 
Methodist institution of high for the education of colored people. In 1855 
the Cincinnati Conference ed the Rey. John F. Wright an agent “to take 








fal nr financial embarrassment compelled suspension in 163. Ove: 

“the rebellion, and the consequent difficulty of ol 

the beginning the friendly cooperation of the African ‘Methodist Rpiscopal Church. waa 
and received. Fortunately, the leaders of that denomination were able to 


encouraged 
assume the indebtedness, which was a nominal sum as 


property. The lands and buildings were transferred with the good wishes and prayers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, ministry, and people, and Wilberforce University 
became, and continues to be, the chief educational center of African Methodism in the 
United States. = 
Stavery ann Sourners Meruopism. : 

Freed from all embarrassment of connectional relations with Northern Abolition 
sentiment, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, became a still more powerful factor 
in directing and molding the sentiments of the Southern States. Ita views on the sub- 
ject of slavery brought it in perfect harmony with Southern leaders in polities and 
social order, It regarded slavery as a civil institution, discarded all 
its existence, or for its abuses, or for laws for ita protection which were i 
with good morals among the slaves; as, for example, the law forbidding legal marriage. 
Southern Methodism was thus prepared, under the Protection of Southern | 
practice and sentiment, to continue and enlarge regular missionary work among the 
slave population. She was splendidly equipped in leadership. Her doctrines and 
polity were Methodistic in every particular. Her territory was 
westward and southwestward, population was increasing and wealth sultiplying, and 
the Southern States were in control of the nation. 

Her total membership from 1846, when Southern Methodism became fully organ- 
ized, to 1861, when the war began, rose from 449,654 to 703,295. This was, in fifteen 
years, an increase of 253,681. Dividing this increase by races we find that among the 
whites it rose from 330,710 in 1846 to 493,459 in 1861, being an increase of 162,749; 
and that for the same period the Negro membership rose from 118,904 to 209,836, an 
increase of 90,932. These fifteen years brought great prosperity to Methodism in the 
South in increase of members and property. Her great mission field was among the 
slaves, who, in 1860, numbered 3,950,000. Southern Methodism was the only branch of 
the Methodistic hosts in America which had access to fully nine tenths of this vast 
Negro population. 

Her bishops and ministry realized the tremendous responsibility whieh had come 
to them. Efforts to increase the Negro membership in connection with the regular 
charges, everywhere, were continued with encouraging results, and the plantation mis- 
sion work was prosecuted with still greater zeal and with gratifying suécess. As 
already stated, in 1861 her records showed a Negro slave membership of 209,836, Her 
plantation mission work closed practically with 1864. ‘The largest figures were reached 
in 1861, when theré were 329 missions throughout the South, 327 missionaries, and 
66,559 members. It was estimated that the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, from 
1844, when a separate Southern Methodism was decided upon, to 1864, when freedom 
came, expended $1,800,000 on special plantation mission work among the slaves of 
the South, 
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Emaxcwation axp Frrepom, 

‘The sudden emancipation of 4,000,000 of slaves in the South, followed quickly by 
their enfranchisement by the national government, thrust new and tremendous issues 
upon the Christian Church of America in relation to the Negro. ‘The denominations of 
the South—inclading, of course, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South—shared very 
largely in the demoralization and prostration caused by the war. They had neither the 
men nor the financial resources; and if they had possessed both, it was unreasonable, if 
not morally impossible, to expect them to attempt to do for the free Negroes what they 
had done for the slaves. Convictions and fixed habits of thought and action, which 
underlie civilizations, change only by the slow processes of time and providential lead- 
ings. The overwhelming gravity of the Negro problem, as confronted by the South- 
ern white people at the close of the war, will grow upon the careful student of Ameri- 
can history many years to come, 

From the North there at once began a philanthropic and patriotic movement on 
behalf of the freedmen, unparalleled in the history of Christian missionary effort. For 
more than twenty-five years a steady golden stream of a million dollars a year has 
gone into the South from the North, directed by a prayerful and unwavering purpose 
to educate and evangelize the freedmen and their children. 

‘The Methodist Episcopal Church and the two branches of African Methodism were 
in the forefront of this movement. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church had at first its chief increase in the 
South along the Atlantic seaboard, especially in South Carolina and Florida, Bishop 
Arnett, the statistician of that Church, estimates that 75,000 of the Negro membership 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, transferred their church relations to that 
denomination. 

The African Zion Church had its chief beginning in the South, in North Carolina 
and Alabama, and it is estimated that at least 26,000 of the Southern Methodist Negro 
members united with this branch. . F 

Both of these sections of African Methodism have continued to prosecute their 
work of evangelization and education throughout the South, as well as the nation, and, 
as already stated, have become powerful factors in the evangelistic forces of American 
Methodism as related to the Negro. About four fifths of their present membership are 
in the Southern States. 


Work or tue Mernopisr Ermcopan Cavrcn, Sovra. 

The policy of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, toward the freedmen took 
definite form in 1866. At the General Conference, held that year in New Orleans, pro- 
vision was made for the organization of its remaining Negro membership into ‘sepa- 
rate congregations, districts,and Annual Conferences,” and if the colored people should 
80 desire, and two or more Negro Annual Conferences be formed, a separate ecclesias- 
tical autonomy should be granted, The result was that, in 1876, the Colored Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in America was organized, to be composed exclusively of Negroes, 
and officered entirely by colored men. 

Here we have the beginning of a third large section of African Methodism, the 
daughter of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. ‘The new organization started 
with 80,000 members, nearly all that remained in the Southern Methodist Church of the 
209,000 former slave communicants. We have seen that 100,000 went into the other 
African Churches. The remaining 29,000 went largely into the Methodist Episcopal 
Church during the first years of its missionary work in the South. 

The reasons for the organization of this new separate Negro Methodism are given 





and cooperation for all other churehes working in the 
ion of duty to needy millions irrespective of race, this 
_ pated in the work of education and evangelization among N 
the Southern States. The results are most excellent, both in p 
ing influence among multitudes in intellectual and 
membership has grown on what was slave territory from 87,81 
1892, 

Following the wishes of the colored people themselves, the 
‘nual Conferences has been carried out in nearly all the territory. 
organized among colored people were the Delaware and Wash 
Lexington in 1869, and so on antil, in 1893, there are seven 
among the colored people of the Methodist Episcopal Chu 
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179,832 Sunday school scholars, 247,439 members, 2,890 churches, and 725 parsonages, 
valued at $3,934,030. 

Educational results have been equally remarkable. Besides a large number of 
institutions among the white people, 22 schools of high and secondary grades are main- 
tained among the colored people. In these latter schools are 225 teachers, 5,396 stu- 
dents, and property valued at $1,286,500. At several centers are departments in 
theology, medicine, law, dentistry, pharmacy, pedagogies, and trade schools, 

While the Annual Conferences and schools are “ among colored people,” it is to be 
understood that, by the law of the Church, whatever separation there is is based upon 
the mutual preference of the people themselves. 

Here is the distinguishing feature between the three main divisions of American 
Methodism as related to the Negro. African Methodism has only Negro officers and 
pastors, and while white members would not be refused, its communicants are colored. 
Southern Methodism joins, as we have seen, in the separation policy to the extent of in- 
dependent church organizations for the free Negro, while, as we have also seen, she 
preferred to have the Negro slaves meet in the same congregation with whites. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, from the time that Betty, the colored servant girl, sat in 
the first congregation in New York, has held that the Church of God was for all alike. © 
Whatever divisions may be thought necessary in congregations, Conferences, or schools 
are by mutual consent of the people in the territory interested. All Conferences, 
churches, and schools have access alike to every benevolence and sympathy of the 
whole Church, and have the directing help and inspiration of the bishops and general 
officers of the denomination. 

‘This great missionary movement of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the Sonth, 
since freedom came to the Negro, has required the expenditure of large sums of money. 
No mention is here made as to what has been spent among Soathern white people. ‘The 
purposes of this paper are met by the following summaries, showing: 


Exresprrones by tHe Mermopist EptscoraL Curce Awoxo tue Farkpwes or Tae Sourt rnom 
1865 to 1893. 
For the establishment and maintenance of institu f Christian learning through the Freed- 
men's Aid and Southern Education Society. 
Eduentional endowments. . ae 
Support of ministers tn charge of oburches through the Missionary Goclaty. 
‘Toald in erection of churches by Church Extension Society: Donations. 
Loans. 
————. 457,620 46 
Subsidies and donations for publication of newspapers and circulation of Church Wterature by 
the Book Concorna, East and West. . 160,000 90 
‘To aid in establishing ‘Sunday schools, and fi 
of tracts, including a onal monthly pers paper by the Sunday School Union and Tract 
eRe RE ‘75,000 00 
For RIS of sapere ogre ose from Book Concern dividends and ‘Chartered 
Fond, ..... 76,000 00 
30,000 00 


$6,187,690 46 


‘ian work represented in this outlay of money, run- 
icate far-reaching purposes for the kingdom of God 


he value of churches and parsouages, and the 
ings of institutions of learning, now represent a 





patrol and the coast line with but imperfect patrol 
‘held by the servants of the Christ. The best manned 
be better manned if the call for recruits and supplies 
Church, , 
Recruits are seldom wanting for the work of the Uni 
men everywhere offer themselves ; the duty of our gov 
to draft. Yet there are very few government stations, 
gerous parts of our coast where ease, comfort, body, and life 
than in any missionary station existing to-day (with few ex 
peril, hardship, privation, heroism, suffering, self-sacrifice, etc,, 
time of service the United States Coast Patrol demands more 
mission fields; and, let us remember, our missionaries go forth 
under the certain protection of Jehovah, supported by his exe 
promises, sure of eternal life if this life fails, certain to receive al 
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and eternal weight of glory as their reward. Not so the life-saving men, many of 
whom are sinful, godless, pulling out to possible maiming and death, without a single 
hope of reward in case of death, simply and only for the sake of rescuing their fellows 
from temporal peril. The miserable salary paid these men by the government cannot 
be their motive. 

There comes before me as I write the picture of a life-boat’s crew last winter, for 
hours standing most of the time in water up to their waists, blinded by incessant snow 
squalls, almost frozen by the intense cold, exposed to death every time they launched 
their boat, and yet waiting, watching, launching the boat again and again into the tre- 
mendous billows to save human lives in peril on a shipwrecked vessel a mile or so to 
the south. It is true that there are a few missionary stations where the actual perils are 
little if any less, but it is not true that the average missionary station necessarily im- 
plies very much danger or peril to life and comfort, 

The Church of Christ bas hundreds of sufficiently prepared men and women, it 
has all the needed wealth, it can secure all needed equipment ; about the only apparent 
need is that for which the apostles waited and prayed for before Pentecost. Great, 
genuine, general outpouring of power, widespread baptism with the Holy Spirit, ever has 
resulted and ever must result in the forming of hundreds of life-lines, of loving, living 
hands and hearts rushing out to rescue souls from the greedy waves of shame and death. 
The need of the Church at large, of all denominations in particular, would seem to be 
a realization (1) of the perils of unsaved souls; (2) of personal responsibility; (3) of 
immediate personal call—“Go thou.” All which would be imparted by a general out- 
pouring of power. 

Many years since, when but a boy, I read these words in one of J, B. Gough’s 
lectures : “Go where the shot strikes to have your hearts touched.” The moment the 
peril of others is a realized fact how every feeling of true manhood, of true woman- 
hood, is stirred to its depths, urging us to do “all that in us lies” for their rescue! Let 
the “signal distress gun” be but heard, and in how short a time is the station crew 
awake, alert, ont on the shore, out on the waves, battling for rescue of men and women 
of whom they know nothing! It is not given to all to actually see the foreign tield, 
out it is given to all to know what is being done, what is required to be done in the for- 
eign field, if all will but read missionary intelligence in an intelligent way; this every 
follower of the Christ should do in order to be able to realize the peril, and through 
this realization be impelled to “ go or send for rescue.” All could, if they would, know 
much more than they do regarding the wrecks coming ashore on the waves of utter 
godlessness, and this knowledge would force them more earnestly to the rescue. All 
could, if they would, know much more regarding the needs of Christ's “ life-saving sery- 
ice,” and would thus be impelled to fill up the ranks, to give of their means, to help to 
their utmost power—less than which our Lord cannot approve. 

Thousands are unable for various causes to go themselves, but not one of these 
thousands is unable to do much more for missions than is being done ; the rope by 
which thousands descend to the rescue of the lost must be held by tens of thousands 
still on the cliffs above, Yet the cry for recruits seems to call for thousands of helpers 
who, though not having a college education, have (if both cannot be had) what is far 
better, common sense, health, energy, love for souls, and the Holy Spirit. 

Vacant soul-saving stations, badly equipped stations, are upon some grounds worse 
than none at all. Any portion of the coast line unpatrolled is, to-day, a disgrace to the 
Church at large, to denominations, to the individual Christian. Is a poorly patrolled 
coast line any less of a disgrace when its possession is an acknowledgment of knowl- 
edge and the insufficient patrol is a confession of unfaithfulness? Has not the time 








‘wear after rescue ? ae ee gy 
Is the prayer of Christians at large, “Send me, my loved ones,” or is it not, 

“Send laborers, but do not call me or my loved ones?” ren (peak See aoe 

‘Vessels are ashore on the distant reefs. What are you and I 

the crews and passengers? Tee thls be-tba albabessblig quae Shes aceasta 

Let the response come from hnudreds, Fam roadyto: pall opts eet 


THE CONDITION OF WOMEN AND GIRLS IN INDIA. 


HY REY. T. A, GURNEY. 


F the one hundred and twenty-five millions of women and girls in India it is 
said that only one in eight hundred knows how to read. In 
lon woman is free; but in Hindu India she is practically a slave, her life 
=== spent in jealously guarded seclusion. Married in childhood, she passes into 
a house where she becomes the dradge and maid-of-all-work of her new relations; and 
should her boy husband die, from that moment she lives under a curse, the object often 
of contumely, unkindness, and scorn, her only dress a coarse white garment, which, 
with the absence of all ornament, is the mark of her plight. Shut in the zenana for 
life, hidden away and jealously guarded from all the life and thought and motion of 
the world, twenty millions of widows in India are at this moment wasting precions life 
in the sighs and aching weariness and bald despair to which the gross superstitions of 
modern Hinduism have condemned them. 

How waz it that a nation so intelligent and so amiable as the peoples of India are 
could make such a terrible mistake and blight the trees from which the fruit of a na- 
tion’s life must fall? ‘The answer to that question is the explanation of many another 
marvel in India, The hideous practice of suttee, the countless infanticides of even 
modern days, the hook-swinging, even now not quite suppressed, the murder of the in- 
firm and aged by plunging them in the waters of the Ganges, the horrible burning 
ghats by the side of the sacred stream, the human offerings, whieh have been only 
stopped now by the severest government interference—they spring from that hideous 
and complex system of accumulated idolatry which we know as modern Hinduism, at 
the closer study of which every instinct of toleration is exchanged for one of loathing 
and antipathy. 

They are the necessary parts of a faith which at this day holds in thraldom mil- 
lions of the Indian people, and has kept its deadly grip upon the Indian mind in spite 
of every political change and every attempt to carry other creeds by foree of yictori- 
ous arms for fully eleven hundred years. That system rests upon a twofold basis, 
asa social organization and as a religious confederacy, and it is as a social organi- 
zation that caste, with all its consequences, is a necessity. From that system of caste, 
by a process which we need not follow out in detail, is derived the present degradation 
of Indian femile life. And the women of India are being sacrificed in their millions to 
the supposed necessities of this creed, which has gathered to itself much that is most 
horrible from the old non-Aryan idolatries, and falls like a huge, ever-lengthening 
shadow across the spiritual and social prospects of the India of to-day. 





African Missions of American Methodists.* 

Meriopists went from the United States to Sierra 
Leone anid Liberia in 1820, 1821, und 1822 in the ships 
of the American Colonization Society. ‘The grace of 
the Lord Jesus in their hearts made them sock the 
salvation of their neighbors in Africa. Here was the 
beginning of Ameriom Methodist Missions in Africe. 
‘The Republic of Liberia was organized, nnd Motho- 
dists were prominent in its organization. The Rev. 
Daniel Coker, one of the early immigrants, bos been 
callod the father of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
In Liberia. 

Respecting the commencement of Methodism in 
‘Liberia, we have the following record: 

‘On February 6, 1820, the ship Elisabeth, under the 
direction of the American Colonization Society, sailed 
with emigrants from New York to Afries, Ton dayé 
after their departure from New York’ Rev. Daniel 
Coker, one of the emigrants, organized on shipboard 
achureh, secording to the Discipline of the Mechodiat 
Episcopal Church, The emigrants were landed at 
Campelar, from thence they went to Sierra Leoue, and 
mostof them afterward to Monrovia and other places: 
in Liberia, Rode houses of worstilp were built, and 
the Methodint Church became established under the 
ministration and care of the early colonisia, 

‘The firat Methodist missionary from America to 
Africa was sent by the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1832, The African Methodist Eplacopal Zion 


Free Methodists in 1893, and the Wesleyan Metho- 
ists In 1889, The missions of these five Churches 
constitute the African Missions of the American 
Methodists, 

Metuopisr Eviscorat Missioxs. 

The Board of Managers of the Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Epizeopal Church, ns eurly as March 17, 
1824, adopted » resolution in favor of sending a mis- 
sionary to Liberia, and the bishops were invited to 
select the missionary. Tho General Conference, which 
met in May, 1824, adopted the following: 

Resolved, by the delegates of the Annual Conferences 
in Geveral Conterwnce amembied, That if ts expedient, 
whenever the funds of the Misdonary Soclety will Justify 
the measure, for the aplwopacy 10 select and send & mis 
dlonary oF missionaries to the colony in Africa. now estab 
Yhbed under the auspices of the American Colonization 
Soctety. 


In May, 1852, the Rey. Melville Beveridge Cox was 
‘Appointed missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Churoh to Africa, At the time of his appointment 
he said: 

I know I cannot live long in Afrias, but I hope to live 
Jong enough to get there, and If God please that my bones 
shall lie in an African grave 1 shall have established such a 
ond between Africa nnd the Church af home as shall not be 
‘broken tilt Afriex be redeemed, 


re and read | che aor At the Coo 
sree ds Riba th Chong ins Auune 29, 108. * 
2 





On November 6, 1832, he set saif from Norfolk, 


Society by the Young Men's Missionary Society, 
whose president was Gabriel P. Disosway, and 
‘treasurer, Louis King, 

Under date of April 8, 1832, Mr, Cox wrote from 
Liberia: “There is not in the wide world sach a feld 
for enterprise, a field that promises the 
sincere elforts of a Christian community 4 richer 
harvest. There js not in the wide world a spot to 
which Americans owe #0 much to human boings as 
to this same degraded Africa. She has tofled for our 
comfort; she has borne a galling yoke for our ease 
‘und indulgence; she hus driven our plowa, has titled 
our soil and gathered our harvests, while our chit- 
dren have lived in ease and been educated with the 
frnits thereof. Shall we make her no returns? If 
she has given to us ‘carnal things, can we do leas 
than to return her intellectual and spiritual things? 
God help us to do it, nor to think bilan 
enough till Africa is redeemed." 

From the day of his arrival until April 12 ho was 
abundant in labors, organizing the Methodists into 
societies in Monrovia, Grand Bassa, and Cape Mount, 
and arranging for mission buildings and the active 
prosecutiow of the mission, but on April 12 he was 
prostrated with African fever, which, with ficfal periods 
of convalescence, continued until Sunday morning, 
July 21, when he passed from earth to heaven crying, 
“Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly!" His anticipa- 
‘ion of an early death was realized, and his epitaph 
writen by himesIf has inspired many : “Leta Bowwand 
fall before Africa be given up.” 

‘The early death of this first missionary didnot deter 
others from entering the same field, Rev. Rufus 
Spaulding and wife, Rev. Samuel Osgood Wright and 
wife, and Miss Sophronia Furrington set sail from 
Norfolk, Va,, November 5, 1833, and arrived in 
Monrovia January 1, 1834, On the 4th of February 
Mra. Wright died, Mr. Wright died on March 29, 
and Mr, Spaulding and wife, on account of sickness, 
left for the United States on May 17, Miss Furring- 
ton remained in the mission until April, 1895, and 
proved herself missionary heroine, 

On September 2, 1834, Rev. John Seys sailed for 
Africa, leaving his family in the United States. He 
arrived in Liberia on October 18, and for ten years, 
with a short intermigsion, acted as Superintendent of 
the Liberia Mission, which was organized into an 
Annual Conference in 1836. 

When he resigned in 1844 there were reported S74 
mombers and probationers, During these ten yenrs: 
tho mission was reinforced by Mra, Aun Seya, Rey, 
John B, Barton, 8, M, K. Goheen, M.D, Mrs Ana 
Wilkins, Rev, Walter P, Jayne, Rev. Jabez B, 








1880, and Me, Oagood in 1882, 

In 1879 Miss Kinma Michener and Miss Mary A, 
Sharp were sont out by tho Woman's Foreign Mise 
‘sionary Society. Misa Michonor died December 11, 
1881. Miss Sharp established a school in Krooto 
4 considerablo sottloment of Kroos in the suburbs of 
Monrovia, and has ever since continued mission work 
in the same place, Since 1983 she has been an in- 
dopendent mi ry, supported by the natives and 
by friends in the United States, 


small advance also in 
ing made at nearly 

Our work in Angola 

all departments. At 2 
sion house, 18x100 feet, 





African Missions of American Methodists, 


membership of converted natives has hore grown from 
twenty to upward of ity, The industries of the Angola 
District have during the past year paid al) current 


expenses, including new houses, and have added a — 


surplus of about four hundred dollars to the trast 


fund. We have a small but growing church mom: ~ 


bership in each of the Angola stations, We shall 
soon open a new station to bear the name of Dr. L, 
W. Munhall, who, by the help of frionds, has fur 
nished the funda We shall, by the mercy of God 
and the liberal patronage of lila people who are 
Specially interested in the redemption of Africa, pro- 
ceed to work out the significance of our African In- 
dustrial Nursery Missions.” 

‘Under Bishop Taylor a mission is this year being 
started in Zambexin, in Southeast Africa, with Rev. 
KE. HL. Richards and wife as missionaries, The exact 
Jocation of the mission has not yet been determined. 

‘The erangelisy Mra, Amanda Smith went to Af- 
rics in 1882, romaining eight years, most of the time 
in Liberia, laboring in and for the missions, groatly 
to the spiritual advancement of the churches. 

‘The missions in Liberia have made a slow but 
steady advance, In 1836 there wore 206 members 
and probationers; In 1840 there were 688; in 1860, 
1,134; in 1860, 1,599; in 1870, 2,249. For the 
next ten yours the tmigaions were at nearly a stand- 
still, In 1885 there were 2,603 members and proba- 
tioners. In this year commenced the oversight of 
Bishop Taylor. New missions were started, some of 
thom among the heath 
were in the Liberia Conference in 

nai id 2,738 } Sunday schoo! 


pal supervi 
for 1803 umount to 


‘The missions in Liberia have been partly 


The ouly minsion in Africa of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church is in Liberia, whieh in 


echool at Brewersville of forty pupils The mission 
was commenced by Mr, Cartwright in 1876, and has 
struggled on under many discouragements. It is 
now said lo be improving. 


Arucas Metnopisr Eriscoran Missions. 


‘The African Methodist Episcopal Chureh sent its 
first missionary to Africa ia 1877. Work was com- 
menced in Liberia, and sfwrward extended north into 


‘Sierra Leone, 


nual Conferonce at Freetown, Sierra Leone, and 
the Liberia Annual Conference a Muhlenberg, 








ments and orer 300 members. The 
from the United States are Rev. G. G. Vreeland, 
Rev. Dr, Alfred H, Chase and wife, Rev. Clement 


out to Africa $3,172 for the sup- 
port af the work there. It is proposed spending 
$10,000 on the work in Africa during the present 
Ascal year. 

Bishop Turnor returned from his second trip to 
Africa in June last. He held the two African Con- 
ferences, and reports that the African churebes have 
‘had an encouraging growth since his previous visit 


in 1891. 
Furx Meriopusr Misstoxs. 

The Free Methodist Church commenced mission 
work in Africa in 1883, In that yearn company of 
five was sont out, consixting of Rev. W. W. Kelley 
and wife, Rev. Robert Shemeld and wife, ond Rev. 
G. Harry Agnew. They expected to go to the 
Nyassa region, but finally located in Southenst 
Africa. 


There are now two stations in Natal, called Fair- 
view and Bethany, and a station at Inhambane in 
Mozambique. 

At Fairview the mission has twenty-three hundred 
acres of land and three buildings A school is 
fn progress taught by w native Christian woman. 
Services are held regularly, n society has been or- 
ganized, and the natives are now contributing regu- 
larly toward the support of the work. Rev. A. D. 
Noyes and wife, and Miss F, Grace Allen are the 
missionaries, Miss Martha Isaacs us native 
helper. ‘The post office address of the missionaries 
is Port Shepstone, Natal, South Africa. 

At Bethany the mission has sixteen acres of land, 
with two good stone buildings, The missionaries 
are Rey. J. J, Havilund and his wife, Mra. Emma 
H, Haviland. A school is in progress, and the 
prospect for a prosperous mission is good. ‘The nd- 
dress of the missionaries is Estcourt, Natal, South 
Africa, 

At Inhambane, Mozambique, isa mission with Rev. 
G. Harry Agnew in charge, and “Tom” as native 
helper. The Secretary of the Free Methodist Church 
Mission Board reports that the American Board is 
about to turn over to them their mission stations in 
and uenr Inhambane, with the results of fifteen 
years of labor. This includes the translation of the 
entire New Testament into the Gitonga, and the 
translation of the four gospels and the Acts into the 
Sheltswa language. The Free Methodist Mission 
Board expects to send out uext spring at least seven 
missionaries to that ficld. 

Rev. F. L. Desh und wife have been at Durban, 














‘these African for the support of the 
missiouy there was expended for the year closing 
October 1, 1892, $6,321.60. 

‘The foundations hare been laid for successful 
work, and the outlook has never been brighter. 


ary sailed March 10, 1589. This was Rev. A. W. 
Hall. Since then Rey. H. W. Johnston and 


to Freetown, and have established a station 


‘beon three or four baptisms, and the outlook Is em- 
couraging. In January, 1892, there was but a native 
hut on the mission land. Now a mission house and 
two other houses for families have been erected and 
school opened, About $5,000 ix expended annuslly 


go to the mission. The report for the past year made 
by miskionary Rev. Mr. Johnston anya: 

“Tho first half of the year the work was meager, 
owing to the necessity for the erection of suitatio 
buildings, ete., on the mission laud, Work the last 
half consisted of: Firat, street preaching in Rekunso, 
Second, public worship every morning in the mission 
house, Third, preaching to groups of strangers and 
visitors at irregular intervals. Fourth, visiting from 
house to house in Rokungo, Fifth, itinerating to 
neighboring towns to preach. Sixth, private in- 
struction to five pupils connected with the mission. 
Fifteen towns have been visited, ond hundreds of 
people have heard of Jesus Christ, the world’s Re- 
deemer.” 





‘Three lessons have been taught and partly learned 
by the American Methodist Churches in the prosecu- 
tion of their African miss 

First. The missionaries sent to Africa should be 
strong physically, mentally, spiritually. The missions 
have suffered greatly from the early death of the 
missionaries, or their sickness and speedy return, 
The first Methodist missionary sent was in such 
poor bealth that even in the United States he was 
obliged to rest from the toils of the pastorate three 
fourths of the year. Who wonders that his sctive 
missionary life in Africa lasted only thirty-six days, 
and thut these were followed by one hundred days 
of sickness and languishing, then death and 4 grave 





in Africa? Tho experiment has been often repented, 
but with # like result, Workers are needed strong 
enough physically to endure the African fever and 
‘tho necessary acclimation; strong enough mentally 
not to expose themselves to unnoceasary rishi; 
strong onongh spiritually not to yield to homesick 
ness, but evermore rejoicing in being permitted ta 
work for Christ in Afrien; and workers are needed 
who will be able to give their whole time to the wine 
ning of souls, while the Church at home provides all 
necessary physical comforts and sonds up constantly 
prayers to heaven In thelr behalf. 

Second, As in othor heathen lands, the evangellza- 
tion of the natives of Africa must depend largely 
‘upon native evangelists, and the work of the mis- 
sionaries should be to secure the conversion, educa- 
tion, and mental and spiritual equipment of those 
who shall thus be prepared to lead their own 
people from the thraldom of heathendom into the 
mur, pesos, joy, and civilization of the Gospel of 

rit, 


Third, ‘The native Africans are as responsive to the 
power of the Gospel, make aa devoted, faithful Chris- 
tinns, endure steadfast as severe persecution, and dio 
us peaceful and a triumphant denths as the people 
of any other clime or color. The fetichism of Africa 
is as powerless before the Cross, when brought face 
to fhco with it, a8 is the Brahmanism of India, the 
Buddhism of Burma and Siam, the Confucianism of 
China, the Shintoism of Japan, or the deep-seated 
wickedness of our great citios. ‘The Lord reigns. 


A Converted Buddhist Nun in Japan. 
RY MRS L, PIERSON, 

We have recently beon greatly tried with regard 
toa converted Buddhist priestess, young, gifted, and 
boautiful, who has joived our corps of Bible readers. 
Her namo is Ochiye San, which means “ wisdom.” 
She attended our meetings in Gifu, was there convict 
ed of sin and converted. Her great desire was to 
study the Bible and to work for the Lord Jesua; #0, 
after a fow preliminaries, she came to ua She bad 
‘been living with an old aunt, also a Buddhist priest. 
ess, who reluctantly gave her permission to enter 
our class of Bible readers, upon which Ochiye San 
immediately acted, 

She came alone, almost a steanger to us, with hor 
hair shaven, and wearing the costume of the Buddhist 
nun. I gladly received her, knowing that the Lord, 
who is rich in trongures and resources, would provide 
for her, although there was no apecial appropriation 
forher. When sho had been with us about a weok the 
old sunt, induced by the Buddhists, camo to take her 
home, We reasoned and expostulated, but seemit 
without result, We prayed most forvently that tho 
dear child might be permitted to romain among her 
Christian sisters until “hor faith was mature and hor 
work for Jesus accomplished. 


him, praying for full deliverance from the enemy, 3 
gave him the four gospels, which he reluctantly so- 
cepted. 


‘The next morning he came again, accompanied by 
A police officer. My conatant petitions were to the 
Almighty Father for victory full and complete, and 
he gave it. The police officer favored our cause, 
although not a Christian. The Holy Spirit thus 
moved upon his heart, and suddenly the brother's 
resolution guve way, and hit whole spect changed. 
Ho said he would leave hie sister with us, return 
home, and persuade his parents to allow her to re- 
main. He said also he would examine the gospels I 
had given him, and he departed in peace, God is 
faithful, and we praise hie holy name. The young 
girl has ten brothers, who are farmora, living about 
two hundred miles ftom Yokohama.—Afissionary 
Link. 


Curistiax Prooress tv JaPAx.—Bo assured that 
‘Christianity in Japan has come to atay, It has be- 
come well intrenched, In 1872, 20 church members 
were reported; in 1875, 638; in 1876, 1,004; in 1883, 
2,600; and tho figures roprescnting tho results of 
Protestant Christian effort up to 1892 are worth not- 
ing, namely: Foroiga missionaries, 422; native mine 


students in samo, 2,55: 
studonts in game, 359; adults baptized in 1892, 8,731; 
present membership, 35,634; contributions of native 
churches for all purposes in 1892, in yon, 63,838. 
‘This probably means a Christian community of per 
haps 175,000,—Rev, D. S. Spencer, 





mony with itself. Hence Christian Science says to 
all manner of disease, " Know that God is all-power 
and all-presence, and there is nothing beside him, and 
the sick are healed.” \ Sicknoss is a belief, a latent 
fear, made manifest in the body in different forms of 





cated by the Holy Spirit to those who are called and 
regenerated; it springs up wnto eternal life, Not all 
the associations accept this peculiar title. Some 
call themselves simply “Regular,” others “ Regular 
Predestinarian,” and still others “ Regular Two.-Seed 
Prodostinarian Primitive Baptists.” Their articles 


of faith nlso vary in phraseology. One act ia quite 


briof, embracing only ten articles; another is more 
extended and embraces twelve articles. The latter, 
which has been ndopted by several associations, de- 
clares that God was the Creator of all things and 
governs all things in righteousness; that man was 
created holy, but by sin fell into a depraved state, 
from which he is utterly unable to extricate himeelf; 
that God's elect were chosen in Christ before the 
world began and “appointed to faith and obedience 
in love” by the Spirit of God because of the “right 
eousness, life, death, resurrection, and ascension” of 
Christ; that God"s elect will in due time be effectu- 
ally called and regenerated, the righteousness of God 
boing imputed to them; that they will never finally 
fall away; that good works are the fruits of faith 
and grace in the heart, and follow after regeneration; 
that mivisters should receive “legal anthority” 
through the imposition of the hands of # presbytery 
acting for a Gospel church, and should be subject to 
the discipline of the Church; that the “external 
work of the Holy Spirit” ia manifested externally a8 
well a8 internally in experimental religion and the 
call to the ministry, and the trae Churuh should dis- 
tinguish itself from oll" fales sects,” and hare no 
fellowship with them; that the Church is » spiritual 
kingdom which men in a state of nature eannot see, 
and it should therefore receive ax members only 
those who have hope in Christ and an experimental 
knowledge of salvation; that the ceremony of feet: 
washing ought to be observed, and that the joys of 
the righteous and the punishment of the wicked will 

be endless. 
Many of the TwoSoed Baptists are strongly op- 
ministry. ‘They hold that the calling 


y are Antinamlans, and do not be- 
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ave no general organization among themselves. 
Some are organized on » union basis and are sup- 
ported by members of several denominations. There 
are 186 orgunizations, with 14,126 members and 
property valued at $1,486,000, 
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: separation from tho Brethren of the first and 
largest division some years ago was the result of a 
‘controversy over a matter of discipline. They insisted 
secupit logan append 


‘They are most numerous in the State of IMlinois. 
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MISSIONARY CONCERT.—PROTESTANT EUROPE. 


Home Life in Norway. 
BY AJALMAR HJORTH NOYESES, 


Iris acurious fact, which has been sufficiently com- 
mented upon, that only the Germanic nations have a 
distinct nme for home, a& conception apart from 
‘the house which gives shelter, The Frenchman is 
chez Iué (with himself), and the Italian én case (in the 
house); but neither of thexe terms is in the least ex: 
pressive of the home sentiment. It would, indeed, 
be a wonder if that sentiment existed in a people 
which lives so constantly in the open air and rarely 
resorts to the house except for shelier. But eren 
among the Germanic nations I fancy there is none to 
whom home means more and in whom the home feel- 
ing is stronger than among the Norwegians. Way back 
into the dusk of heathendom stretches the notion of 
the sanctity of home. The house became invested 
with individunlity to the successive generations who 
lived and died under its roof. Tt seemed, not an ar- 
Vificial combivation of wood and brick and mortar, 
but # living, sentient thing, endowed with » soul and 
presenting a distinct physiognomy, With powerful, 
invisible arms it drow every acion of the family, wher- 
‘ever he might wander, back to the ancestral hearth, 
and themere.{thoughtJof home thrilled fhim with a 
strange, end, delicious yearning, The least rominis- 
cence had a potent, moving eloquence. The mere 
memory of a shabby barnyard, with pigeons on the 
roof and fowls scratching up a scanty living on the 
dunglill, had an unaccountable enchantment, The 
skies were bluer, the grass was greonor, the flowers 
‘were more fragrant, and the smell of the new mown 
hay more ineffubly sweet at home than anywhere else 
In the wide world. 

‘The routine of life in a Norwegian bome depends 
of course, largely upon the social station which the 
family occupies. ‘There are, properly peaking, but two 

orway, the bourgeoisie and the pens- 
ristocracy and no hereditary 


recollections from & home of the fatter kind, T shall 
choose my typical household from among those who 
aro ontided to wear "the king's uniform,” 

‘Tmay strike an occasional note which is more in+ 
dividual than general; but in all essentials I am coo- 
fident that my picture will not depart much from the 


‘My grandfather, in whose house T spent the hap- 
plest years of my childhood, was a rural judge in the 
northwestern part of Norway. He was au old-fash- 
joned man, of patriarchal habits and appearance, up- 
right and God-fearing, of quiet manners and gentle 
speech. He left the management of his landed es- 
tate to his wife, who was a brilliant, energetic, and 
highly gifted woman, and something of a general. 
‘The family were roused at six o'clock in the sum- 
mor and at seven o'clock in. tho winter, by the ring- 
ing of a big bell which was mounted on the gable of 
the storohouse. When the cook pulled the bell rope, 
standing on tho stone steps, it was the goneral sig 
pal for the rising of every member of the household 
except guests, who were privileged to sleep on if 
they 80 chose, A cup of coffee and swieback (kaw 
ringer) was sorved to the members of the family, and 
rather substantial breakfast, consisting of coffee, 
broad and butter, and ontmeal porridge and milk, to 
servants and luborers, Then all were summoned into 
the sitting room, where my grandfather, seated at the 
big center table, read a chapter from the Bible, and 
thew, knooling, repoated the Lord's Prayer, The serv- 
ants and eld laborers, and all who happened to be 
sojourning under his roof, were expected to be pres. 
‘ent at this worship, though no pressure was exerted 
upon guests if they preferred to be absent, 

About eight o'clock the real brookfast was served 
to the family, consisting of bread and butter, eggs, 
oatmeal, coffee, and occasionally fish. ‘Thereupon 
each one betook himself to his or her ayocation, My 
grandfather went to the office, which was in ® aop- 
arate building on the other side of the courtyard, wind 
his wife went to the kitchen to weigh out the coffee, 
sugar, flour, and other provisions that were needed 
for the day, and to give orders to serranta, tenants, 
and other laborers who were engaged in various tasks 
indoors or out of doors upon the estate, Usually 
there were grown-up granddaughtors or other female 
relatives staying in the house, who took turns in 
assisting her in the management of the household, » 
‘week being allotted to each. 

Dinner was served at one o'clock; and the number 
‘of people who daily sat down at that lange, hospl- 

would astouish an American a 


families which have aa Abad 
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- in the twilight in the sitting room (about five o'clock, 
when the day's labor was at an end) and listening to 
stories, I had an ingatiable appetite for stories, and 
‘my grandmother possessed the raconteur's talunt in 
whigh degree. She told of her own youth, when 
‘the world looked and behaved very differently from 
what it does now; and she had an inexhaustible fund 
‘of family anecdotes about her fa grandfather, 
and romoter ancestors, I confess, however, uhat all 
these eighteonth-contury reminiscences, interesting 
‘though they were, had leas charm to me than the 
popular tales and legends which at ® Inter hour were: 
recounted in the sorvante’ hall, Unhappily, 1 was 
strictly forbidden to visit this delightful place, be- 
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moral and ethical teaching there could be no dis. 
agreement. 

‘Thus the requirements of the compulsory education 
law havo until quite recently been the same for all. 
By the now law diasenters may be excused from re- 
ligious instruction, wholly or in part, and need not 
attend the state schools at all, provided they conduct 
schools of their own answering to the requirements 
of the former. Asa rule, however, the children of 
dissenters take part in the religious instruction, as 
the purents find no time to devote to this purpose. 

Compulsory attendance at school is required be- 
tween the ges of seven and fourteen. Even deaf 
‘mutes come under this provision, und the state con- 
ducts special schools for them, literacy is aa a re- 
sult an impossibility, The amount of time given to 
religious instruction Is considerable, The instruction 
consists of Bible history, Now Testamont readings, 
and interpretation of the fundamental ethical and reti- 
gious teachings of the Lutheran Church. ‘Text-books 
nccepted by the commissioners of education, and hav= 

"ing the sanction of the king, must be used, There is 
‘thus a continual incentive to authors to prepare text- 
‘books which shall have the sanction of the king. 

Taking these two facts together, the amount of 
time devoted to religious instruction and the use of 
systematic text-books, we have, other things being 
equid, vers good results, Formerly ill-trained teach- 
ers were met with, but, as a rule, now only the best 
trained are employed. 

It might be interesting, but hardly fair, to compare 
the results of the religious instruction in the public 
schools of Norway with the results of the work in 
our Sunday schools. In the first place, the time de- 
voted to religious instruction—some twelve hours o 
week—could not be fairly compared with the short 
one hour of our Sundny schools; and, in the second 
place, we must take into account the fact that the 
definite results of any study depend to a great extont 
on having systematic text-books, 

‘The results, however, aro not as unequal as the 
above comparison would seem to indicate, Perhaps 
the daily mingling of the study of the word of God 
with secular studies may decrease the earnestness 
and Interest which we find in the case of many Sun- 
day achoo} pupila, Then the one hour on Sunday is 
not necessarily a true indicator of the amount of 
work done, and there may be pupils in our Sunday 
schoola who are moro familiar with the Scriptwros 
than pupils of tho samo age in the public schoola of 
Norway, Forthermore, the lesson helps are becom- 
{ng more and more systematic, and in practical util 
ity equal to the best text-books, 

Tt ds, of course, diff 


and especially to in 
ts no doubt that its int 


ble, Uborttoving, and Inw-abiding—ch 
teristics, we may say, of people who inhabit isolated 
‘mountain regions. But, while this may be true as a 
genoral statement, it has its great exceptions, and wo 
may surely allow ss much influence to the inetitue 
‘tions under which a people lives as to the physical 
characteristics of the country which it inbabite. 

No one of a country's institutions is more potent 
in its influence than the publicschools, Because of the 

of religious instruction in the schools of 
Norway its influence cannot well be overstated. The 
reverence taught for God brings in turn respect for 
all authority, ‘The influence for good to the Church 
Mow still nearer at hand, How much time and Inbor 
we lose In America in reclaiming those whose re- 
Ugious training has been noglected! By the system _ 
in vogue in Norway the child is prepared for a ra 
tional conception of his dutica asa member of the 
chureh, 

‘True, this training may not In all cages work con 
version, or even conviction of the duties we owe to 
God ; but the seed has been sown in the young heart, 
and it is the frequent experience of those who “come 
to themselves" in after yours that tho early inatruc- 
tion has borne fruit, though long delayed, This," 
it may bo said, “is but a statement of the influence 
of all religious training ;" but we must bear In mind 
that, in this reepect as in all others, the Influence isin 
proportion to the time and attention given to the fn- 
struction. 

Even dissenters, who do not make use of the re- 
ligious instruction in the schools of Norway, devoto 
‘mors time to this element in education than the de 
nominations which they represent do in our own 
country. Conviction of its all-importance has been 
wrought into the mind of the people, This we can 
see in the care of the Norwogian peopl In this coun- 
try. In tho Northwest there is searcely.a congregation 
but has at least two or three months’ parochial school 
during the year, ‘This should not be taken as a sign 
that they do not appreciate the public schools, for they 
do, but that they realize that religious training is 
something for which responsibility devolves upon 
them as individuals, and not on the state—Sunday 
School Times, 


Methodism in Norway. 
BY REY, J. SANAKEH, OF CHMISTIANIA. 

Mertnopisu was not born ina heathen land. The 
emergencies of a Christian land gave occasion to its 
birth. Old Christian Europe is its own home field, At 
tho start It differed from the ordinary Christianity of 
Kogland by being more practical, personal, pure, and 
zealous, It was “Christianity in esrnest.” Like 
many good thoughts aud ideas born in Europe, St 
‘emigrated to America to multiply snd incresse and 
be endowed with new power. 
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orthodoxy, and the civil law had combined to rule 
r of spiritual life, A lay 


-attackod all those by attacking the prevalent sin snd 
0 of the clorgy aa well as the people, and 
somewhat opened the way for us, He was the 

John the Baptist of a beter religions era for Norway- 

Atthe boginning of this contury he preached repent. 

ance toward God, and personal faith io our Lord 

Jesus Christ as the condition of salvation for both 

preachers and people Like Wesley, he wrote as 

well as spoke, and traveled the country in all direc- 

tions, and also visited Denmark. Thero was a 

peculiar power in his words whether spoken or 

written, but he was not permitted to continue his 
good work of fnith, He was porsocuted by the 
clergy whose sins he exposed, 

In the space of eight years he was imprisoned ten 
times, but each time they had to release him because 
‘they could not make out a caso against him. Finally 
in 1804 they had found how they could bring effec- 
tual accusation against him. According to an old 
statute of 1841 against conventicles he was im- 
prisoned and kept in prison for twelve years! Ho 
was at firat kept in the worst kind of # prison, 40 bik 
health failed. Twice he was released for a short 
Ume w supply the country with galt! It was a time 
of war. No salt could be imported, and he was the 
only man in ail the land who knew how to make it! 
He supplied the land with the material as well 
a8 the spiritual salt, and yet they put bim in prison 
again! Ash ison could not attend to his busi- 
nea he was also Gnancially ruined, but on his 
release in 1816 his friends assisted him to so 
cure a farm near Christiania. Here he spent the 
remaining eight years of his life in peace. A 
Methodist brother has lately bought this farm, and 
built a fine new house on it, Bishop Joyce and 
wife spent a day and night there last summer. 

‘The labors of Hauge had been severely crippled 
by his long imprisonment and premature death, but 
the rationalism, dead orthodoxy, and unjust law of 
tho land had received a severe blow. Yet it was 
very dark here when the Methodists came, and is 30 
still in many places. I will give some facts to show 
how dark it was, as well as what changes have been 
wrought sines, 

In Fredrikeliald, a town of some ten thousand 
people, there were only three persons said to be 
Christians or pious people. There was a single 
church building and a singlo pastor who held a 
single service per weok. ‘Thirty persons were con- 
sidered a good congregation, and often there were not 














odists had been at work a short time tho state of 
things began to change forthe better. The old pastor, 
thongh, did not like his new zealous neighbors, and he 
applied to the head of police, and asked if he could 
tell him how he could get them out of town. In 
reply the head of police said he did not kuow of any 
way to get rid of the Mothodists, us the law now pro- 
tected them ; but even if he knew of a way he would 
not give the pastor any such information, an he had 
seen good resuits of their labors on the moral con- 
dition of the people, and personally he only wished 
there were moro such preachora, The Methodists 
had already reletved him and his men of somo hard 
enses, and one of them lives yet and has for many 
years been a good exhorter. 

Tn 1856 our society in Fredrikshald was organized, 
and consisted then of sixteen members. What 
changes have taken place in these thirty-six years! 
Formerly everything bespoke the much-praised unity 
—one church, one pastor, one seryice—but ft waa 
the unity and uniformity of death, Now even the 
State Church has two church buildings, and of late 
‘they have had three and sometimes four pastors, 
Besides this they have lately builta large “Bedelms," 
or chapel, where laymen a well a8 their ordained 
ministers can hold meetings, They have at least five 
meetings por week, not counting the Sunday school 
sessions, 

‘The Methodists have one pastor, two local preach- 
ers, and at least four oxhorters, who all hold meetings. 
Besides class meetings, prayer meetings, and Sunday 
schools they have at least six preaching services per 
week, not counting the meetings in the country dix 
tricts, which also are visited by the pastor and his 
helpers. When the writer was pastor there some 
seven years ago he was expected to take charge of at 
least one service or meeting every day in the week 
except Saturday. 

Like the Methodists, the Baptists have also two: 
chapels and ove pastor, and six preaching services 
in the week, besides «maller meetings, 

The “Lutheran Free Church,” which is Presbyte 
risn io government and Lutheran in doctrine, bas a 
spacious chapel. They are about as zealous as the 
‘Methodists in holding revival meetings and execut- 
ing church discipline. Ordinarily they have at least 
throe proaching services por week, 

Besides these there are still two chapels in the 
town; one belongs to “Christ Church," which isa 
Congregational body, and the other to the Salvation 


“The Land of the Midnight Sun” 


Ee. Tn the flent, therv are held st least three reg 
ular preaching services por week, and in the latter 
mectings every day. 

From being one of the most irreligious towns Fred- 
riksbald has become one of tho most religious, Three 
of the chapels above mentioned are in a suburb, ‘Tis- 
tadalen, which now belongs to the wwn proper, 
‘The whole population is now abont eleven thousand 
two hundred. ‘The dissenting bodies have appeared 
on the ground in the order in which they are given 
above, Adventists and Mormons have also visited 
the town, but nothing permanent appears as the 
result of thelr labors, 

In that town our church has tho largest momberaliip 
of all dissenters, The reports for last year show 328 
members, 12 probationers, 3 Sunday schools, 38 teach 
‘rs, 330 pupils, and 2 chapels valued at 24,000 crowns, 
‘Ten years ago the reports showed 187 members, 31 

, 2 Sunday schools, 35 tonchers, 220 
pupils, and 1 chapel valued nt 15,240 crowns. 

How the advance in Fredrikshald compares with 
‘the advance in all Norway may be seen from tho 
following figures, The reports for 1892 show: 
89 charges, 39 chapels valued at 579,045 crowns, 
4,598 members, 590 probationers, 69 Sunday schools, 
520 teachers, 5,395 pupils. And the reports for ten 
Years ago gave: 25 charges, 22 chapels valued at 
298,200 crowns, 2.892 members, 417 probationers, 
43 Sunday schools, 276 teachers, and 3,130 pupils, 

So far we have mainly reached the poor laboring 
classes in Norway. Our financial ability is therefore 
small. A few years ago our richest momber in 
Fredrikehald was estimated by the town authorities 
to be worth only six thousand crowns, or about six- 
toon hundred dollars! 

Nevertheless we raised in Fredrikshald at that 
time in one year for all purposes 5,600 crowna— 
about three hundred members ralxing In one year 
for religious purposes nearly ax much as the richest 
man among them is supposed to be worth 1 

Our advance on this line in all Norway may be 
teen from the following figures. Last year wo 
raised for the support of our pastors 18,334 crowns, 
and for missions 4,771 crowns, and ton years ago we 
raised for the support of the pastors 7,344 crowna, 
and for missions 2,402 crowns. Bishop Fostor 
visited us in 1882, and he then told the writer that 
he had observed we had doubled the sum total raised 
for self-support in the ten years gone by sinco he had 
been here the first time. He then thought we had 
done well, In the ten years now expired since he 
was here we have more than doubled the sum 
raised for self-support, as aeen above. 

One of the presiding elders, Rev. J. Thorkildsen, 
reports: “Everywhere spiritual life is seen. As a 
rule our Methodist people are animated with deep ro- 
ligious feeling, and live and work for the Lord who 
ought them. The Sunday school work is also taken 
are of in all our churches.” 


"The Land of the Midnight Sun." 
‘Tue name Lapland does not 


- political divivion of the earth's Pefoa sa enhreoe 


thom portions of Norway, Sweden, Finmark, and 
Russia whieh lie within the arctic circle near North 


Ic may bo inferred from the foregoing that the 
Taplandora are of many nationalities and of more 
than one language, This ia partially true; tut the 
Lapp language !# really quite distinct from that of 
neighboring countries; insomuch that a Finlander 
would find himself unable to converse with a Lapp, 
and vice versd, However, each would find tha acquie 
sition of his neighbor's tongue comparatively eaay, 

‘In the southeramost part of Lapland there are set- 
tled villages with mora or less substantial houses, 
schools, and churches Most of the inhabitants are 
farmers. Ench farm has three or four buildings ar- 
ranged around the sides of a hollow square. The 
stables are separated from the house only by rough 
plank walla, the cracks in which are plastered with 
moas, The walls of the houses are frequentiy ora 
mented with pictorial papers, copies of which havo 
reached this far-off region. 

‘These southernmost Lappa are by no means illiterate. 
They maintain their schools and churches with com. 
mendable persistency, and Uhroughout the long, sun~ 
Jeas night of winter they gather round their hearth 
fires and read for tho edification of the entire faxoily. 
Their devotions are singularly prolonged. Services 
of from four to seven hours! length are not wearisome: 
tothom. Their priests are by far thoir best paid 
workers, and the miasionaries are appreciated in 
proportion to their ability to preach loud and long. 

‘The average Lapp is short of stature, seldom at- 
taining over five feet in height, and has atraight, 
coarse, dark hair. The menare beardless, They aro 
universally afflicted with sore eyes, duc, it ia sup- 
pored, to the reflection of the sun on the snow. The 
northern Lapps are aqualid and ignorant. They sub- 


“sist almost entirely by Gishing on the coast and by 


herding reindeer in the interior. ‘The average well- 
to-do Lapp is the owner of several hundred reindeer, 
from which he secures milk for cheese, also the finest 
kind of venison. On these he chiefly subsistx. In 
winter he gorges himself with meat, but during the 
short summer he lives sparingly on wilk ond cheese, 

The Lapps of the oosat are hospitable and friendly, 
but some of the mountaineers are suspicious and ut 
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times even hostile, They are wanderers from neces- 
wity, as their reindeer herds subsist entirely on a 
hardy moss which requires seven years’ growth to 


reach maturity, and can only be found growing wild © 
patches, 


in small 

‘The reindeer ia 4 peculiar animal. It diedains all 
shelter and will not eat food given to it, but prefers 
to hunt the moss by burrowing deeply into the snow, 
Reindeer are comparatively useless in summer. Tn 
fact thay aro in full hoalth only during the intensely 
‘cold arctic winter, Once each year they are driven 
down to the rea and allowed to drink tho salt water, 
Tt is said that at aight of the sea thoy rush forward 
and drink deeply, and the Lapps maintain that the 
‘salt water drives out destroying gnats which embed 
themselves in the reindeor’s akin. 

‘The largest beds of moss can searcely be relied on 
wo supply & berd for more than « month at a time, so 
that it becomes necessary to make frequent changes 
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of base to find new padture grounds. Thus the Lapp 
herdsman is kept sete Pe eee 
meanwhile is necessarily of the | 
His family occupies « hut made Fre jn te 
gether at the top sround aciroular opening: 

allow the smoke to escape. In winter 

over this opening to keep out the snow and the 
cold, ‘The floor space, frequently not more than six 
‘feet in diameter, is the 
tho entire family, The ‘filling 
the air to suffocation. At night young and old alike 
throw themselves down in their deerskin clothing 
and sleep soundly ia a temperature that is below 
wero, 

‘The herdsman, howover, enjoys few of even these 
meager comforts of oma. In witter his reindeer 
are constantly in danger from attacks by wolves, and 
he is compelled to stand guard over them day and 
night. When herding at a distance from home he 
sets up a rude tent of cloth of sking, opon at the top, 
and useful only to keep off tho flores winter winds. 
In this cheorloss shelter he lies down and sleeps. 

‘The sporta of the Laplander are snow-skating and 
relndeer sledging. Tho snow-akator moves about 
over the surface of the frozen snow with the greatest 
case. He descends the stecpest hills at great speed, 
and fg enabled to hunt the wild reindeer in Baunts 
which he never could penetrate without his mnow- 
skates, 

A ride behind # reindeer in a Lapland sledge ix ax 
experience never to be forgotten. The sledge itself 
is scarcely tixtoen inchos wide, by ax many fost long 
or more, and the speed of the reindeer when draw- 
ing this light burden is something marvelous, A 
train of slodges will make seventy miles a day with 
ease, and continue at the same rate day after day, 
The traveler is fastened to hix sledge with strong 
ropes. ‘The road is so uneven that tho sledge is con- 
stantly being overturned, but the reindeer never 
stop fur such tritles as that; they koep straight on 
at breakneck speed, and the traveler rights himuelf 
as best he can. Sometimes in descending a aveep 
hill the sledge gets ahead of the roladeer; then deer, 
sledge, and rider become inextricably tangled und 
roll in a beap to the foot of the declivity, All the 
time cold is intense, and in midwinter the aun is so far 
south that darkness reigns supreme, 

After the long, dark winter night there comes a 
summer when the sua does not set. Vegetation is 
40 stimulated by this day and night sun that itjgrows 
rapidly and attains to a surprising profusion. But 
the summer is more intolerable than the winter, The 

constant heat, unbroken by cool air at 
night, makes life a burden, Added to this 
are the torments of myriads of monstrous 
mosquitoes, gnats, and sand-files, 80 that 
= man and beast alike hail with joy the re 

3 \urn of the Lapland winter. 

The Laplanders are an extromely friendly 





The Church in Sweden. 


LAPP WOMAN AND HER BABY IN *' KOMSE.” 


‘4nd liospitable pooplo, as Indeod they had neod be in 
% country where hostility and churlishness would 
often mean starvation and death, In winter tho no- 
mad Lappe gonerally pitch their encampments near 
the huts of their more or leas aotiled river and forest 
Kinsmen, whose reindeor they have taken caro of in 
the summer; and there in the neighboring forests the 
herds find their pasture till toward the beginulng of 
May, when the migration to hizher lands and mossy 
tracts near the fjords bogins. A strikingly pletur- 
aque spectacle is the passing of the vast antlered 
droves along the snowy lills under the care of the 
girls and mon on thoir #t¥ or snow-skates, while the 
well-trained dogs beat up the stragglers, The word 
ski (pronounced se) is generally translated “snow- 
shoes," but those strips of birch, fir, or arb, from aix 
to elght foot long and threo to four inches wide, may 
quite as fitly be cal 


and when it is mention 
ninety-nine fect ani 
2b hours 22 minut 


6} miles in 
accomplished on 
usefulness ix us 


‘Tt would far exceed the limits of our space to at- 
tompt to dolineate the life of the Laplander, from the 
woodandJeather somse in which his baby form is 
swung from a smoky rafter or a loafy branch, to the 

sledge in which he is nid for his laat 

sleep in the shadow of some little red or white 
church. All the Scandinavion Lappe are Lutherans, 
and they are represented, notwithstanding their wild 
and reatlens mode of life, as being fervently religious. 
They journey for leagues rovud to attend the various 
great festivals at the churches scattered over the 
‘country, nnd the celebration of the Lord's Sapper at 
Easter is the customary preliminary to their depart: 
ure for their summer pastures. Indeed, they oppear 
to be of a temperament particularly susceptible to in- 
tense religious excitement, and during thé long win- 
ter months, when the severe cold, the dreary darkness, 
the interminable mow, and the weird “northern 
lights" cannot but exercise an effect on the senses 
and the imagination, they are apt to give way to 
paroxyama of fanaticism which sometimes drive them 
to strange aud even terrible excesses. A wild belief 
that the spirit of prophecy has descended on them 
selves, und that those who realet them have become 
‘of the evil one, is the commonest form of 

this unhappy state of mental and spiritual aberration, 


The Oburch in Sweden, 


BY PROFESSOR OLAUR DAIL. 


‘Takne is at present n great reljgious interest in 
Sweden. It was said at te Bureau of Statistics in 
Stockholm that the people of Sweden discuss religion, 
the Norwegian people polities This is not true 
without qualification, but it may serve to indicate 
what for the time being is uppermost in the minds 
of men. The awakening in Norway is broader than 
it is in Sweden, and shows its influence in the sphere 
of literature, politics, and religion, 

‘The common impression in our country in regurd 
to the State Church in Swedeu is that it lias lost all 
fife, but this is erroneous. Whatever the couse may 
‘be, whether the reflex influence of the work of dis- 
senters, the increased weal of ite clorgy, or the greater 
prominenes of lay work, true it i that the Church 
is to all appearance doing good work, ‘The Lutheran 
Choreh ig the established Church of Sweden, and vo 
country has produced more stanch defenders of the 
principles of Luther's teachings than the poople of 
Gustav Adolph, Sweden has passed through the 
some oxperionces ax most Lutheran countries in this, 
‘that dogmatism and formalism in worship have par- 
tally hindered true spirituality, 

‘One source of the ‘prosperity of the Church in 
‘Sweden is the liberal education of its clergy. With 
its great universities of Upsala and Lund as the in- 
stitutions from which its ministers are gradoated, the 
Church has a guarantee that novo but men of educa: 
tion and culture shall fll its pulpits, The character 





general ia that there are no dissenting ministers. Dra. 
“Waldenstrom and Eckmann furnith two exceptions, 
‘but they have not actually withdrawn from the State 


Choreh. 

‘One thing that should not be forgotten in giving 
® of the Church in Sweden is the beneficent 
effect of the kindly interest of the king aud queen 
in all kinda of church work. No city can show 4 
etter system of charitable work or more charitable 
Institutions in proportion to the population than 
Stockholm, and in all the liberal gifts and tho 
Ohristian spirit of the king and queen are recog- 
nined.— The Standard, 


children and 3,024 
ors was 617, 





Methodist Episcopal Ohurch in Protestant Burope, 

‘Tux Methodist Episcopal Clutch ix represented in 
Norway by one Conference with 41 traveling 
preachora; In Sweden dy one Conference with 83 
traveling preachers; in Denmark by one Conference 
with 18 traveling preachers; in Germany by two 
Conferences with 84 traveling preachers; in Switeer- 
Tand by one Conference with 40 trareling preachers. 

The other statistics of these Conferences are as 


Members... 

Sunday school scholars. 
GERMANY. 

Local proachers. 


Sunday school seliolars. 


‘Tho Methodist Kpiscopal Church ha 
navia, Germany, and Switeeriand: 


Members . oe oe 
Sunday school scholars. 

‘Tho Missionary Society sends no missionaries to 
theso countries, but alds the native preachers in 
carrying on thelr work. 

3 


‘The membership of the churches is being con- 
Stantly depleted by emigration to the United States, 
and the money expouded in aid of the churches in 
Kurope it being repaid by the exeollent material re- 
ceived from them in the increase of our foreign 
membership in this country. The German, Swiss, 
and Scandinarisn members of our churches in the 
Uniied States are second to none in their spirituality, 
activity, and liberality, 


Arrotxmixsts ov Norva Grawaxy Conrexnson, 


‘Bwenray Disraict, K. Schell, P. E.—Warlin: Klin, 

+ Rmanvel, D, Robr; Salem, K, Schell, one to be 
supplied. Colberg and Greifenberg, 0, Kobler, Costin and 
Selva, Opnibes. Wiparcybtn, : SetoaMt. Stet fo 


“nae Disrarct, P. G. Junker, &. £.—Wielfeld, H. 
Ebarie. J. Neubart. and Apenrade, 


A, Hiliner, one to be supplied. Hamburg and Wandsbeck, 


dort, €. 1. Bendixen. Lelpate, K. ©. Austr, 

Raith, Plauen and Retchenbuch, K. Schaarschmidt, 008 10 
‘be supplied. Saslfeld, K. Zimmer, Schleite, Rk. R. Neupert, 
Sehnneburg and Ribenstock, G. A. Scbilde, ove to ke p= 
plied. Sehwarzenburg and Annaberg, & Wunderlich, D. 
Bargmann. Wertau, P. Pritxtat, Zettz, F, Sebmidt. 
Zechopan and Dittersdorf, Ht. Bouiger, one to be supplied. 
‘Dwickan, W. Schutz, H. Hank, 


ApporyTMests oF Sours Gexwaxy Coxrernxcr, 


Fraxkrort Diamacr, H. Mann, P. B.—fonn and Coin, 
H. Sehmelswr, Dillenburg, ©. Schwars, Prasdkfirt and 
Darmstadt, A. Theis, one to be supplied, Friedrichsdort, 
W, Kuder. Hansu, E Sebiiling, Krousnach and Kirn, W, 
Selz, one to be supplied, Sonmern, F, G. Notrold. Woks 
Lar and Giessen, t be supplied. Wiesbaden, J. Kantian. 

1. Mano, Director; A. Sulzberger, Professor, in Martin 
Mission Inatiente. 


t= 





piled. Btavanger, M, Olson. You, J. Koramoo, 
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Norrkoping, A. Rngstrom. Nassjo, J. Johansson, Cskars- 
dame, K. R. Wiogvist. Waldemarsvik and Falerun, to be 
plied. Westerwlk, PA. Kropp. Wexio and Delary, A. 
Jobason. 

Srocknorat Disruicr, A. Hallene, P. Hebe und Sala, 
to be supplied. Stockholm: St. Mark’s, ©, Wallenlus; St. 
Paul's, B. A. Carlson; St. Peter's, G, Wognason: Trinity, 
K.E. Nontrom. Opsala, &. A. W. Schutz. Weatruas, tobe 
supplied. 

A. Hallone, President ; J. E. Edman, Professor, in Theo- 
Jogteat School. 

& K. Jobansen and J. Nielsen, Missionaries in Denmark. 

N, 2. Hosen, A. Gronblad, H. Bergqvist, G. A. Hiden, A. 8. 
Molkqriat, H. Rabe, H. Fageriund, and E. Bjonterg, Mis 
slonaries in Finland. 


























IX Norway, Sweden, and Denmark the Lutheran ts the ¢- 
tablished religion, but were 1s complete religious toleration. 
tn Switzerland tbe population i divided between Protes- 
fantiem and Roman Catholicism, about 0 per cant of the 
fohabitants adhering to the former and 40 per cent to whe 
Inter. According to the constitution thery ts complete and 











WILD GRASS IN SWITZERLAND. 


absolute liberty of conscience and of creed, except that the 
order of Jesuits and Its aMllated socleties are not permitted 
in Switzerland. In Germany the Protestants number 62.8 
per cent nnd the Roman Catholics $5.8 per cent of the popu- 
Intion, In Alsace-Lorraine, Bavaria, and Baden the Roman 
Catholios are in the majority; in Prussia they number one 
third; in Hesse, Oldenburg, and Wortemberg they number 
one fourth, and in the other states they are leis than one 
tenth of the whole population, 


Bishor Vincent, who beld the Norway Conference, 
writes: 

“The cause of Methodism in Norway moves forward, Sta 
Ustlcs Lill only a tithe of the results of our Work there. ‘The 
stimulus given to the State and other Churches, the conver. 
sions under our ministry not reported to our own preachers, 
the edifying of bollevers who " happen in” at our services, 
the larger ruligious world opened by our Gospel to young 
‘Obristinna, and the increase of faith in revealed religion 
among people Who had been growing skeptical, are nll to 
be taken Into account when we try to measure the Value 
of our Methodlam tu Norway.” 











Festival of Narasimham, 


“Will T offer to the Lord that which cost me noth- 
ing?"” quoted her mother, earnestly. “No, dear, it 
ig # consfort to give up something for his sake." 

Whar if sho should givo up the coveted luce scarf 
—what if she should? How the strange question 
kopt ringing in horeers! Bat after all it was Mra. 
Morgan who decided it. Mrs. Thompson saw her 
take out her poor, worn little 
lange enough, though, to hold all Mrs. Morgan had 
to put into it, She watebed her open it, and saw 
that it held only a quarter and a rery little small 
change. She saw her take the quarter and drop it 
in the box with a joyful, wistful expression, and the 
hot tears filled Mrs. Thompson's eyes. 

“She finds the comfort just as mother did," sho 
thought, os 
A minute later and a crip ten dollar bill dropped 
softly from Mra, Thompson's hand into the box. 

“But my mother and Mra Morgan gave it,” anid 
Mrs. Thompson to herself, 

‘Mra. Morgan nover knew of her part in it, but what 
did that matter? She knew that she had done whav 
she could. 

Festival of Narasimham, 

Rev, 1. J. Gorrrs, missionary at Kadiri, India, of 
the London Missionary Society, writes of the obserr- 
ance of the festival of Narasimha, the man-lion in- 
carnation of Vishou, held last March in Kadiri: 

“Thursday, March 9, was the great day of the 
festival, when tho god was placed on the huge, un- 
wieldy car and dragged round the town in triumph. 
Woe wout to the town about eightin the morning and 
mounted a honse-top near the starting place. The 
scene passes description. Far aa te ere could sce 
down tho streets crowds and crowds of people wore 
gathored, all trying to be nearthocar. Theenr itself 
was most gorgeously decorated with gayly colored 
cloths and tlags, and surmounted by a red umbrella, 
At the four cornors were placed hideous images, sup: 
posed to frighten away any evil spirits which might 
be about. By the side of these were placed graceful 
green plantain trees. Two figures representing 
horses, and another a3 driver, were attached high up 
in front, and above thom ugly litte images repre 
sented the god's attendants, The pujaris, or priests, 
were there bedaubing the car (which is carved all 
over with all sorts of figures, grotesque and indecent) 
with saffron and turmeric, 

“Tn front on the ground, so pliced that the wheels 
might run over it, was a huge megs of rice and fruit 
and ghee, on the top of which a panof fire was burn- 
ing.» This was the god's refreshment for his journey, 
‘The people awarmed round the car throwing up at it 
nd into it plantains and rice and peppercorns and 
flowers. Hundreds beongh nuts which were 
hanted up the side by the priests in bags, broken in 
two, and half retained, the other lialf given back to 
the offorer, 


And 80 it passed slowly up the stroet followed by 
the cheering crowd, many of the 
womea—carefully picked up all the grains of pepper, 
‘ote., they could find, to keep as romedics ugainat dis- 
ease during the year, People ou the house-top be- 
aide me Kopt on clapping thelr hands and doing rev. 
eronce to the idol, women Hifting thelr children aed 
teaching them how to do it also, Altogethers weary, 
saddening sight, « revelation of the immense power 
‘still exerted by the idolatrons worship of this land! 

“The day following the carddrawing is the principal 
day for the shop and booth keepers The people 
now make their purchases previous to returning to 
their villages. The beggars become more impudeat 
and importunate. The Dasaris place their iton Iamp- 
stands in the middle of the streeis, and the people 
throw their coppers into the ditty oil, Other men- 
dicants lie on the ground, almost naked, their loug 
hair trailing in the dust, and a tray containing « brass 
image and Howers placed on their breasts, howling 
for offerings. Others go from stall to stall, abusing 
and shouting wt the shopkeepers till, just to get rid 
of them, something ia given. 

“Two horriblelooking wretches with ropes tied to 
them like wild beasts that had broken loose, their 
beards matted und hair disheveled, and with sbeic 
mouths all bloody, howl and beat their arms, lens, 
aud stomachs, and every now and then, sharpening 
litele knives on the stones, cut gushes in their tongues, 
or puncture their bodies till the blood rung, It makes 
‘one shudder to jook at them, Another man lies ou 
& heap of thorny buslies; and the women, whose 
children are lying with their fuces covered with mud, 
scream out wore shrilly tan ever their demands for 
‘Money, money!’ The whole scene is torribly sordid 
—a pitiabie spectacle for the glorious aunahine of God's 
heaven to rest upon,” 





Pace i oe ser ty dase 
well, and make her wise and clever, I don't want 
‘be like me. We poor women are like animals, 
jout knowledge or understanding ; but'—point- 
to a lamp—' that lamp will not burn unless it is 
and how can we learn without » teacher?" 
gro open doors on all sides, and many more 

‘are needed." 





General Notes and Comments. 


‘Tae murder of Meesrs. Wilkholm and Johanssen, A MISSIONARY in writes that the hindrances 
members of the Swedish Mission inthe Chinesetown to mission work in come from nataral de- 
about fifty-three miles from Hankow, was s bratal pravity, ancient religious triining, ‘moral 
‘outrage, and without any provocation. TLoceurred on ° 


difficulties, and unoonverted church members Tu ref 


Uolpated in by & mob of ven thourand persons, 


Rav, D. S Spexcen writes from Japan: "It is 
evident that the hope of a speedy triumph of the Gos- 
pel in Japan must be abandoned. Every 
month but more cloarly shows that the contest ia to 
be a long one, and that the ground must be contested sialon meted 
inch by inch. ‘The Church Is being sifted and the TH Japanese has much error to unlearn before he 
workers driven clover to the Master, and to a more °M" take in the truth. 
com| nce upon the power of the Tue editor Madras veroacular newspaper, 
Spirit. But though sad they are not dishea Pe Na pet cape pe een a ee 
the work is not slackeniug, souls are being saved. ofa renowned priestly family," takes this gloomy viow 
and the present opposition is but helping to lay the of rhe situation: “We entertain no more any hope 
foundations broader nnd deeper for a complete victory for that religion which we consider dearer to ua than. 
for Christ.” ‘our life. Hinduism t& now on ite deathbed, and, un- 

Taene are those who believe that our faith in God fortunately; there ts no drag which can bo safely ad- 
should be such ae to cause us to send forth all appli- ministered into it for its recovery, There are native 
cants for missionary service, believing that he will Christiana nowadays who have declared a terrible 
furnish the necessary means for support. ‘The Afis- cruande against the entire fabric of Hindulem, and 
sionary Hervid rebukes a faith that degenerates some. ™any men of splendid education aro also coming 
times into fanaticism when it anys: “In this matter forth even from our own community, who have al~ 
‘of missionary expansion it seems to us that the Tidy expressed a desiro to accept Christianity; and 
divine will is to be learned not from # *ingle proyi- Should these gentlemen really become first Christians 
denos, but from the harmony of providences, and 44 then its preachors they will give the last death- 
that the conclusion must be that s call to enlarger ‘blow to mother Hinduism, because these men are such 
ment must be regarded a& from God, and therefore, 8 Will never turn their backs from the plow after 
imperative, when there are aigns that he is prepare having been once wodded to it, very moment our 
ing both the agents to go and the means for their deur mother (Hinduism) is expected vo breathe her 
support,” fast, terrible crusade is now carried on by na~ 5 

Dav Leowanp writes from Japan respecting thes os Se ieee an heart sabe de: 
Mottiodiat Kplacopal colleges: We have in Japan Y°UO# besa 
two achoolsfor young men, with theological, literary, Rey. H. CG. Can.yow, a missionary at Dothi, India, 
and ecientificdopartments. One of those isat Aoyama, writes a4 follows of somie of the aspects of the Hindy 
Tokio, in the moro northern part of the empire, and religion aa practioed at Delhi: “The most important 
tho othor at Nagnsakl, in tho extreme southwestern thing in their worship is that of bathing in the river 
part. Students can be supported in eithor of these Jumns. This takes place every morning. Only tho 
schools at a coat of fifty dollars a year, One hundred more religions people go every day, Sanday ls tho 


acholurahips should be provided at once, in addition 
to the namber supported by tho Missionary Society. 
Are there not one hundred people in the home church 
who will each support a scholarship for a term of ton 
years? Let thoso who will agree so to do report to 
the Missionary Office. Donors can choose botwoen 
supporting students in the literary and scientific and 
thoological departments. Through the theological 
schoo! the command ‘Go ye," can be obeyed by many 


go most effectively. 
scholarship will put three your 
school of theology, fitting them 


favorite day, because the sun is still regarded by them 
#8 the chief deity in a visible form. ‘The bathing is 
without solemnity, and the bathers are engaged In 
ordinary conversation. Some turn to the sun and 
pour water toward the sun from their hands There 
is no common or wuited worship; lance numbers of 
people are coming as others ure going. Tho reli- 
gious on returning to the shore ask a Bratman to put 
marks on their foreheads aud then go home, some of 


les worthy of the name, Shrines are now only 
ailt by the wereantile classes. Thay allow room for 
about four worshipers aud the image, They are for 


\gos the pooplo are practically atheists, and wearce- 
or enter a temple.” 








(473) 
‘TIDINGS FROM OUR MISSIONS. 


De Srres writes from Foo-Chow, China: “The 
‘shaking among the dry bones’ of the liversti in 
‘China ts very perceptible. Two years ago we had a 
rustling among them in Ming Chiang, sixty miles weat- 
ward from Foo-Chow, and at Hing-Hua, seventy-five 
miles south. Less than one year ago it was very 
audible in Hok Ohiang city, thirty miles southeast, 
where now we have enrolled over twenty numes of 
students and literary men; and more than half of 
thee haveapplied for and received baptism. Brother 
Miner reports the case of Dr. Sing Seng Ngwong,an 
A.B, the head of & large family—a family whose 
influence will be second to none in our Church when 
thoy shall have received the ‘baptia of the Holy 
Ghost; und let us pray that ‘not many days hence’ 
the promise of the Father shall be given unto them.” 


Rev. D. & Spexcen writes from Tokio, Japan; 
“The recent tendency of the native Christians to 
emulate the emphatically spiritual side of Christianity 
isasign pregnant with the brightest hopes, Tho 
proportion of Intelligent, devoted, and really spirit- 
ual-minded native Christians is conatantly on the 
increase, and some of the brightost and most usoful 
come from our mission schools, The preaching of 
the Jupanose brethren is moro spleitual, the study of 
the word more systematic, und the desire to imitate 
the life of the Master moro prominent as the mooths 
go by. No judgment could be more unjust than to 
suppose that the Japaneso Christians are merely bap- 
tized pagans. The supreme need of the hour in 
Jwpan is a grent baptism of the Holy Spirit upon 
pastors and people, native and foreign, ‘The victory 
is coming. ‘The lenders have caught the inspiration, 
and tho Church begins to respond in greator faith 
‘and works and greater dependence upon the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Da. A, B. Leowand writes from Japan: “The 
Hakodate District, of which Rev. Julius Soper, D.D., 
is the prosiding older, embruces the entire island, an; 
will doubtless some day constitute an Annual Con- 
forvneo. Four missionary societios are opening work 
in this island, ours being equal to the strongest. The 
Buddhists are here exlibiting remarkable activity. 
While the country wan sparsely settled they gave it 
‘but little attention, and— consequently temples and 
shrines were comparatively few. Now, howover, 

: g footing, and are expend 
ing large sums of money erecting temples, some 
of which ure on fplictal and grand 


for young Indies well equipped and well housed. The 
Indies connected with this school bare organized and 
carried on six Sunday schools, some of which in the 
‘not distant future will develop into church organ~ 
izations," a 
Rav. W, N. Burwsren writes from China: "1 havo 


City, It t an important town, where many years 
ago we hada church, but through a series of mis- 
fortunes itdied out, A society was formed about two 


‘he’ young ‘pastor recel red bipecriias bapilain Of the’ 
Spirit during Bishop Mallalieu's brief visit. He went 
wo work with new life and power, He got sereral 
confirmed opium smokers saved, and these rallied 
around him, exhorted their old companions, and the 
work spread into the town. A house was rented 
‘there, and a girla’ day achool opened and a deaconess 
appointed ; and now, in this town, where we hod 
not one believer less than one year ago, a congraga— 
‘on of sixty or seventy, of all aged and both sexes, 
assembles regularly ench Sabbath. Theso men lead 
in prayer; they toatify simply and intelligently, 
‘Several gave evidence of being truly converted, and 
many, if not all, ure earnestly seoking, Yesterday, 
‘after a very plain, searching sermon, not less than 
seventy arose for prayers that they imay be truly 
converted. In the afternoon twelve adults were 
baptized, and after the service eight others, four men 
and four women, all of whom had been regular 
attendants for some months, but herotofore had not 
fully yielded all to follow Christ, decided to break 
every fetter, and asked to be baptized, It wasa very 
improssive service." 


Appointments of Finland and St, Petersburz 
Miesion Conference. 
N. J. Rowen, Helly 


Niko! Gronbiad, 
‘SourH Dustiicr, N. J. Rosen, 2, ayn A. 8, Hultarist 
. Belsingtors,, 


Riomabere, @. 4 Btiso. Ekenns, Ht 
N. J, Rosen, ~ Helsingtons. Chreatt,, 
merfors, to be 


‘Tue Rey. H, Kienaat writen from Zurich: 
“The soventh Annual Conference of our Church 
ju Switzorland was held at La Chaux-de-Fonds June 
8-12, undor the careful presidency of Bighop John H. 





Switzerland. First, that the bookbindery 
Bremen, now the common property 
many and Switzerland Conferences, 





Peking University Commencement. 475 


Dr, Parker writes ius concerning the needs of the Sir Robert Hart's brass band, under their able con- 
college in the Inst Missionary Report; doctor, Mr. da Costa, was prosont, and played a 

“Ta order to make this college successful we must prthctveapr cialis ap tel rack hein hfe 
have sid for the rinning expenses of the institution. ated. This instrumental band must: 
We must have an endowment. In this we can doa a highly educational tendenoy, and teach the 
great deal with a little money. In other countries to abhor thelr own wretched and pha inasey 
such a college and high school would require Lrresictiet pikes headend tert ose 
$300,000 oF more to meet needed expenses, but we of foreigners. The Chinese auditory apparatas'must 
could make our college @ success could we secure have some defect, in epite of the tones in thelr lan- 
$60,000, Will not everyone who may read thie con. guage. 
sider himself or herself an agent to help secure this ‘The Methodist chapol fa a handsome builditig inside, 
$80,000% Think of our sixty millions of people for and was tastefully dooorsted, Around the tops of the 
whom we have this one college, One Methodist col- Gothic windows were suitable and neat Scriptare 
Joge fora population nearly equal-to the United States! texta in red charactors, 
Think of the fifteen Miougand Christian children in The treat of the evening was certainly the addrosa 
‘our Methodist schoola and our rapidly growing Chria- in Chineso on the “ Value of Litwrature,” by Dr, D. 
tian community (twenty thousand a year) who need Z%. Sheffield, President of the Tungebo College, Ho 
this school, and lond @ hand, If the reader cannot spoke very plainly, forcibly, and distinetly, impross- 
help himself will he not take this important interest fing upon the students the necessity of diffusing the 
tweome friend to whom God hag given money? Some knowledge which they had obtained, ‘This difforen- 
can join in raising $100; gomo can give $100 tiated Christianity and the learning from the West 
euch; some $1,000; some larger auma, If all would from Confucianism and the Uteraturo of China. He 
{ft w little our young men would have # chance, In- showed what a knowledge of geology had done tn the 
quire of Dr. Peck, at the Mission Rooms, 160 Fifth diumond fields of South Afriea, of electricity In the 
Avenue, New York; or India's older friends, Dr, transmission of messages over the world, of astrono- 
Reid or Dr. Butlor, will gladly give information. We my i navigntlon, besides adducing many other well- 
are not anxious to lave the money sent to India, known examples, In conclusion, he addressed few 
‘Wo would like it well invested under the direction of appropriate words in English to the foreign audience, 


our mission authorities at home, only the annual in« 
‘come being sent to us," 

Circulars of information and reports of the cotlogo 
will be gladly sont to any who wish thom, if such 
interested friends will address the Principal, W. A. 
Mansell, Lucknow, Indin, 


Peking University Commencement, 
(From The North China Herald of June 3, 18.) 
Commescxuxxr week at the Peking University has 
been observed here. On June 2 there was the 
moeting of tho board of managers. On Sunday, June 


4, the baccalaureate sermon was preached by the 
president, and on Tuesday evening, June 6, ther was 
what was styled the commencement, but which to 

appearance would have been more properly atylod 
the departure of the students, of closing of the sea- 
sion, a2 2 diploma of B.A. was conferred apon a 
stadent of promise, Li Té-jn, who bad graduated 
after pursuing a twelve years’ course of study, Be. 
sides, six prizos were presonted for successful pon- 
manship, and one for excellence in geography. Some 
two hundred students wore next day to take their de- 
parture for their homes—no1 ith, east, and west. 

There was alange turnout of Chineso, both men 


emphasizing the union of evangelization and eduen- 
tion, characteristic of Methodist mission operations. 
He admitted that education might be « sword which 
cnt two ways, but 20 long as the handlo was in the 
hands of religious mon there was nothing to fear. 

Dr, L, W, Pllchor, Prosident of Peking University, 
officiated, and spoke both In English and Chinese on 
the points which fell to him a chairman. In his 
Engllah address to Mr. Li in presonting the diploma 
‘he -was very felicitous, 

Altogether a most pleasant and instructive evening 
was spent. We wish the Methodist bretliron every 
success in the grand undertaking, of which we, at 
the end of the nineteenth century, are permitted to 
se0 such hopeful and promising beginnings. 


A Glorious Revival in China, 

Rev. W. N. Brewsren writes to Secretary McOsbo 

from Hing-hua, China, June 19, 1893 > 
“ Laat Wednesday night we closed a ten days’ home 
camp meeting in Hing-hoa City, It was a Ponte- 
costal time, We had been waiting, preparing, peay- 
ing, working for it long time. Sunday night, May 
14, waa Epworth aoniversury day, The subject was 


‘Prayerfor the Holy Spirit.’ At the League moeting 


sd women, old and young, and scholars of both Sunday night the spirit of prayer fol! upon us. When 
#exes. There was a goodly: of foreign the time came Wo close we dismissed the little children 
missionaries, and outsiders whom we and those who did not care to stay, The theological 
noticed Dra. MacGow: ae , Wendt, and school ‘and the woman's schoo! stayed ina body. We 





beathonism bebind 
nderstand how it came about, 
thful or fruitful body of workers 





The Japan Annual Conference, 


1. HL. Correll, the secretary of the last Conference, 
called the roll, und forty-nine members and eighteen 
probationers responded to their names. H. B. John- 
son was elected secretary by acclimation, and H. 
W. Swarts, nssistaut; M. Yamaka, Japanese secro- 
tary: D. & Spencer and K. Nakada, #tatistical 
secretaries ; J. Wier, treasurer, and 8, Ogats, inter- 
preter. The usoal standing committees were ap- 
pointed, and several apecinl committees, incliding 
the Epworth Leagoo, Methodist Union (not organic), 
Camp Meetings, ete. 

Bishop Foster addressed the Conference, indicating 
‘his great pleasure at being preaentafter having been 
twiot disappointed in coming, He narrated the sad 
aceident which bad befallen Bishop Foss, who had 
been appointed to preside at this sesrion, presented 
his complisents, Logether with those of Bishop Malla- 
lieu, explained she significance of Secretary Loon- 
ad's visit and that of Mrs, Keen and danghter, and 
then stated at some length the position of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Choreh in the evangelization of the 
world, dwelling particularly open our Mission in 
Jagan. Dr. Leonard followed in a brief address, in 
which he stated that ove handred and twenty-seven 
years ago what ia now the Methodist Episcopal 
Church consisted of one backslidden local preacher 
and one godly woman, He contrasted this with the 
present condition of our Church in Japan, and proph- 
‘eaiod int with the game Gospel and methods and zeal 
‘equally great victories are to bs gained here. 

During the Conference the following named visite 
ors were jutroduced: Dr. A. B, Leonard and Rev. 
‘W. H. Daniéls, of our own Church; Revs. FP. W. 
Voeglein, G. E. Dinst, J.T. Seder, and FP. N. Fischer, 
of the Evangelical Association of North America; 
Dr, €..8, Boy, Reva. F. A. Cassidy, D. R. McKenzie, 
3.G, Dunlop, and Eber Crammy, and Hon, 8 Kbara, 
of the Canadian Methodist Church; Rev, ¥. Yosht- 
‘oka, of the Methodist Kpiscopal Church, South; Rev. 
Ryu Sei Nan, a Chinese Wesleyan Methodist, labor~ 
ing under the auspices of the Union Church in 
Yokohama; Dr. W. N. Whitney, of the United 
‘States Legation, and his associate, Rev, H. Wada, 
represouting the Scripture: Union; Dr. D, B. 
MeCartoo, of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
who has boon a missionary in China and Japan for 
Afty years; Rev. A. R, Morgan, of the Methodist 
Protestant Miasion; Hou, T. Ando, President of the 
‘Tokio Toniperance Society, and Rev. H, Loomis, 
Agent of the American Bille Socioty, 

A fraternal telegram was 
American Board Mission, in 


47 


jing the serious illness of President H. B. Ridgaway, 
at the Doshisha Hospital, Kioto, suring the Com. 


ference of the doctor's stendy improvement, A re- 
ply was reat terric ‘the sympathy of the im. 


Sautomi, hue died dorinig the year, and one member 
of the Conferonee and one probationer bave with- 
drawn from the tinistry; but on the whole the 
pastors have been very faithful and, considering all 
the circumstances, very sncceasfal. The principal 
alos? re fund iy ts aealaaRonl Redeatary are 
a3 follows: 


provemont from native sources (gain), $853 ; ‘Sunday 
schools, 13; scholars, 1,298. There is & loss of 
$240 in selfsupport, and of $29 in the amount cons 
tributed for the Missionary Society, but » gain of 
$114 for Home Missions, and amall gaing in all the 
minor collections, The statistics by totale will be 
given farther on, 

After a charactoristic address by Bishop Poster 
five young men wore admitted Into full connection— 
Profeasor J. F, Belknap and four graduates of our 
theological schools. These five, together with four 
local preachers, wore ordained deacons by Bishop 
‘Foster, and, assisted by Dr, Leonard and other elders, 
he ordained two elders, Groat care is now being 
taken in graduating men into orders, there being a 
feoling both on the part of the native preachers and 
the missionarios that in the past there bas been too 
mach haste. Nie young mon were admitted on 
tial, five from the Tokio District, three from the Yoko. 
hama District, and one from the Nagasaki District. 
‘There is a goveral feeling throughout the Conference 
that horeafter young men ahould vot be admitsed on 
trial who have not previously supplied under a pre- 
siding older, In this connection it may be sad that 
‘the faculty of Philander Smith Biblical Institute has 
provided that students muat spend # yeer in the 
work before entering-upon their senior year, 

‘The reports of the committees were unusually in- 
‘toresting, Space will not allow us to refer to more 
‘than one of two. The report on the Epworth League 
showed that two chapters have thus far been organe 
ined: one at Nagasaki, the tlrat, where eloven mis. 
sion Sunday schoola and two preaching places have 
been sustained in connection with the Deshima 

hie other, at Nagoya, where much has bees 

done Ubrough the department of Mercy and Help. 
‘The departments of Literary Work and Rntertain- 
ment have also been successfully worked in both 
thar the League has » splendid 


secretary af the League, and HH, B, Schwarts, & 





entered upon married life when she was 


eave ber husband and baby daughter for her home 
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‘evor, In the providence of God, be able to visit us again. 


After the customary votes of thanks Dr, Leouant 
delivered a short congratulatory address, being fol- 
lowed by Bishop Foster, who urged upon all the ne 
ceasity of manliness and faithfulness in the Christian 
ministry. 

The sppointments were then read, the bishop 
offered a fervent prayer, the Conference joining In 
the Lord's Prayer In Japanose, Dr, Leonard pro- 
nounced the benediction, and the Conference ad- 
journed sine die, 

Avromrests, 


AomoRr District, J, W. Wadman, P. B. (8. 0.5 Hiro~ 
saki.)—Akita, Teada Yoahito, Aomori, Tanaka Glsaburo. 


©. Davison, P. Be (P.On 
‘Tyokiji, TokIo.)—Aoyama, Honda Yoltsu. Kanda, Ishikaven 
‘Wasuke, Mita, Kawasurm! Marutoshi, ‘obubo,wptied Br 
Kobayashi! Gengo. Yotsuya, supplied by Sadakata Torano- 


Honda Yoliaa, President of AngloJapaness College, 
ie plalndlingad ae dete eS 


Preparatory Departments, 

*4. 0. Spencer, Dean of the College, Principal of the 
Preparatory Department, and Superintendent of the Indus- 
trial Department, 

* Jennie 8, Vail, Instructor in the College snd Preparatory 
nts. 


Missionary Soctety.—Anglo Japanese 
‘Seminary, Miss E.R. Bender, Principal, Miss 5 2A 
and one to be supplied; Industrial 


Blackstock ; Tsukiji Girls? School, Miss R. 3. Watsoo, Pr Pre: 


cipal, Miss J, E. Locke; Day Schools, Miss M. A, Spencer, 
Superintendent of Bible Women; Evangelistic Work, Mrs. 


ym Missionary Sootety.—Bible 


fi ‘Training 
aes iperintendent Bible Women: 











-Pervonals and Special Notioes, 
address of Rey, W. F. Walker, of the China Mission, ts 





Beers Be A. Mal 
tor of the English churn tn Jabalpur, tndis. 

Tey. J. A. Bucher, professor elect in the Frankfort Theo- 
logical Seminary, left in August for bis post of duty. 


Miss Grace ¥. Correll expects 10 lesre for Japan on Oo- 
tober 10 to rejoin ber father, Hav, LH. Correll 


‘Miss Martha 1. Casterton expects to leave this month for 
‘Hospital. 


hits succeeded Rev. G. 2 stl ond 





‘act a8 marse in the Kucheng 


Rer, in Yong MI, one of the nblest and best of our vet 
‘erun native preachers in China, died recently at Poo-Chow, 

‘The receipts of the Misslonary Society for the ten months 
closing with August 31 were $745,402.22, an advance of 
$15,308.04 over the same months of the previous year. 

‘Rev. Dr. 8 W. Siberts returns to Mexico this month. 
Joaves bis family in Evanston, tit,, where bis children bis 
‘entered school. 

Rev. J. A. Russell, of the South American Mission, arrived 
Im the United States on September 16, He will enter the 
Xheological seminary at Evanston, 1. 


Rey. A. T. Leonard, of the India Mission, arrived in the 
‘United States on September 16, and will enter Drew Theo~ 
logical Seminary at Madison, N. J. 


Rov, J. I Hykes, of our Central China Mission, has boen 
appointed agent of the American Bible Society for China in 
plce of the late Dr. Wheeler. 

‘The wife of Rev. W. H. Stephens, wife of our missionary 
in Bombay, India, died July 24 at Bombay after un illness 
of two days, 

Dr. Peachy T, Wilson, of the North India Conference, ts 
at Kvwnston, Ol, He and bix wife arrived fn New York 
September 2, 

Rov. Dr. J. W.B. Bowen, Field Agent of the Misstonary 
Soclety, bins been elected to the chair of historical theology 

4u Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 


‘The following missionaries salled fro: San Francisco on 
September 12; Ney, J. H. Pyke, Rev. W. T, Hobart and 
‘family, returning to North China; Rey, J. F. Hayner and 
‘wife, to Join the North China Mision; Mrs, Charlotte M. 
Jewell and Miss Anna D. Gloss, M,D,, returning to Chis 
Miss Florence Hrown, to join the West Chins Mission ; Miss 
‘May E. Curloton, M.D., returning to Foo-Chow; Rer. H. 1. 
Hulbert nnd family, Miss May W. Harris, ond Miss Lulu B 
Frey, for Korea. 















Board of Managers of the Missionary Society. 
(Extract from Proceedings of the Board, Sept. 19, 1808.) 


RisHor Foss presided over the deliberations of the Boant 
‘of Managers of the Missionary Society at the Mission Roors 
‘on September 19, ‘The Boant adopted a resolution expressive 
of their Joy at the rapid recovery of the bishop, and of gratt- 
tude that he had been spared fo the Church, 

A committes, consisting of Dr. A. 8, Hunt, Hon, Le 
Dobbins, und Dr. Andrew Lonjacts, was uppolnted to confer 
with Mr, Anderson Fowler, Mr, Itichard Grant, and Dr. 
Asbury Lowrey as to the transfer of the evangelistic work 
of the Bishop Taylor Transit and Building Fand Soclety in 
hill to the Missionary Soclety 

An appropriation of $100 was made for supplies for the 
vehool in Monrovia, Liberia. ‘The principal, Miks Dingman, 
desires greatly an meistant in ber work, and her application 
wens reterred to the General Misslonary Comunittee, 

Information was given that Mr, George M, Mewey, of 





| 


Personals and Special Notices. 





 wereappointed | 
to China in the pluceof Re. John Walley and wite, 
‘Tk was stated that Rev.O. W. Willits could not bereturned 
to China under the appropriations of the presemt year. 
eer questions respesting Nunking University it 





details whied be bas 
given in the investigation of our methods of work, our Ne- 
counts, and our estimates for the coming yuar.” 

In accomtance with the request of the dapae Mision, Ter. 
Charles Hishop wax recognized ax the oMlicisl correspondent 
of the Mission. 

It was announced that Rev. &, B. Count bad been trams 
formed from the aly Mission to the United States. 


son of Rev. P. M. Buck, Mrs. J. B. Seott and son, Ber. J.D. 
Webb and family, Rev. F. W. Foote and family, and Willie 
GM, son of Rev, J. H. GM. 


Teengnized ax missionaries having passed all thelr examinn= 
Hons and having been recommended by the Central Confer: 
‘ence to the Board : 

Ray. J. D. Webb, Rev. C. We DeSouza, Tey. A. & Yaron, 
Rev. A. 'T. Leonard, Rev. J.P. Melk, Rey. . & Tasty, Ree. 
©. G. Conklin, and Rev. A. W, Prautet. 

‘The following were recommended for appolnsment ax 
missionaries of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Soolety: 
Miss Willing H. Brouse for Singapore, Mies Karla. Brey anit 
Miss May W. Harris for Koren, and Miss Elln P. Boekwilt 
for Japan. 

‘Mins Martha [ Custerton was appointed as a morse jn 
Kucheng Hospital, FooChow Misiion. 

‘The resignation of Rev, Dr. J. W, &, Bowen as Field Agent 
of the Missionary Sockety was presented and aoceptest, fo 
take effect when bis work closes with the Fall Conferences, 


and the Board 
tits and twit we 


Rewloed, ‘That in 
‘hi Boar oe 11 inexpedvent 0 estab 
uish the policy of uppotnting a Bald agente 


Appropriations were made for the benedt of several of 
the foreign and domestic missions, 

‘The Committee of the World's Congresa of Miesons, 6 be 
held in Chicago, ear 21a OORGE aed a IE 
sentatives from the Society be sent to the Congres. ‘The 
bonrd appointed ms it representatives 
Secrtary Peck, Rev, Peachy T. Wilson, M.D., ef Indila, Rey. 
N. J. Plumb, and Rev. G. B. Smyth, of Chita: 
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THE GOSPEL IN ALL LANDS, 


NOVEMBER, 1893, 


THE OUTLOOK OF OUR MISSIONS IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
BY REY. T. , WOOD, D.D., OF PERU, 


JAVING been for many years connected with the Methodist Episcopal mis- 
sions in South America, I am frequently asked questions concerning them 
and the possibilities and probabilities of snocessful evangelization in South 
America. I will here answer some of these questions ; 

Questios. What do you regard as the outlook in South America since the organ- 
tzing of the Conference there by Bishop Newman? 

Avswer. I regard it as peculiarly grand and glorious. ‘That Conference, em- 
bracing the whole of a grand division of the globe, represents the grandest step in the 
modern progress of American Methodism. 

Q. What is there peculiarly grand about it ? 

A. Three things ; The extent of its territory, the scope of its work, and the im- 
portance of the results now within its reach, 

Q., What about the extent of the territory ? 

A. It is twice as large as all Europe, twice as large as the United States, seven 
times as large as British India, and sixty times as farge as Great Britain. 

Q. But are not Africa and Asia much larger fields, throwing South America into 
insignificance ? 

A. Those grand divisions lack unity and homogeneity, which South America pos- 
sesses in a singular degree, making it all one field, and appropriately organized into one 
Annual Conference. It is the grandest field on earth for wide, sweeping movements of 
a moral, social, and political character. Its ten nations—in language, institutions, laws, 
and historical traditions—are closer akin than those of any other grand division of the 
world, 

Q. What is there peculiar about the scope of the work ? 

A. It includes three thi ‘The regenerating of the remnants of old civilizations 
and of barbarous heather the assimilating and reforming of migrating nations 
pouring into new am ly settled countries ; and finally, it includes a tremendous 

the New World to the Old along the lines of immigration, 
tes have reacted powerfully. on those parts of Europe 
t received its most voluminous tides of immigration, 
Methodism has 
as part of thi ence. Exactly so Methodism in South America has 
began to ex uence upon Portugal, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, France, 
and Austria, outh American immigration, 
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Q. But does not the incoming of foreigners tend to make their polities more stable 
and settled ? 

A. Only ina slight degree, because the children of those foreigners are natives, 
and grow up in the revolationary and Jesuitical atmosphere that makes the natives what 
they are, and makes it impossible for them to realize their own generous aspirations in 
the way of self-government and moral and material progress. The only hope for those 
countries is to evangelize the masses, and make each new generation more and more com- 
pletely leavened by the Gospel, until the moral power thus developed will govern 
governors and extend its beneficent influence through the whole mass. 

Q. Is not the sparse population of those countries a discouraging feature ? 

A. In one respect it is, making the work in its present form cost more of force and 
funds in proportion to the number of people reached than in other fields. 

Q. Would it not be well to wait until those countries are more densely populated be- 
Sore pushing our work among them? 

A. Our fathers did not wait for the United States to become densely populated 
before pushing Methodism in every part of the country. ‘They preempted the land for 
the Gospel, and so we must do in South America, We are called upon now by Provi- 
dence to preempt the grandest extent of sparsely settled territory in the whole world— 
the grandest tield in existence for founding a new evangelical civilization, 

Q. But is South America likely to be filled up with immigrants inthe near future ? 

A. Hitherto the tide of European immigration has poured into North America ; 
until now the United States alone has more than twice as many inhabitants as all South 
America, and for this very reason now offers vastly less inducements in the way of 
cheap lands than South America. With the cheapening of steam navigation Europe is 
now as near to South America as it has been in former times to North America, and 
the outpouring streams of emigrants must go where the vast tracts of cheap lands can 
be found. These tides have already become permanently directed toward the immense 
agricultural tracts of the south temperate zone. ‘The regions to which they are now 
going have been receiving for the last twenty years an influx of population proportion- 
ately greater than was ever known in the United States. This movement, from the very 
nature of it, must continue until all the arable land in South America is as densely 
peopled as North America. 

. What can Methodism do for this incoming population ? 

The South America Conference counts among its preachers not only natives of 
those eoiNcen but also representatives of all the great peoples whose emigrants are 
settling there, The preaching is carried on in Spanish, Portuguese, English, German, 
Ttalian, and French. The whole mass of old and new population is being leavened by 
the regenerating influence and prepared for the grand results that will follow coloniza- 
tion and evangelization going hand in hand, and that on the vastest scale ever yet wit- 
nessed. 

Q. But have not those peoples made very slow progress since the time of their potit- 
ical independence ? 

A. By no means. Their progress has been surprisingly great when it is considered 
that they have labored under the double curse of priesteraft in religion and sworderaft 
in polities, paral ig the best efforts of their best men. Of all new countries in the 
world, apart from the United States, South America is the freest from the domination 
of old countries, and the read results that Christianity is to develop in the 
future. It is the st } ¢ ideals that the United States is pushing after— 

od has made possible in the New World as nowhere else, 
‘om the traditions and influences dominant in the Old World. 





weave, They prohibited human sacrifices that the tribes. 
stones and sacred animals, teaching them to worship the 
that gave them material life, and to adore poner hi 
the destiny of the world. 

‘The provinces were put under the control of a curaca, 
were divided into decurions, each ten decurions making a 




















The South Americxn Indians, 


Romans. Among their twelve Incas the wisest was Pachacrtec, called the philosopher. 
Here are a few of his sayings : 

‘Tho king does not command when the subjects do not obey of good will. 

Drunkenness, wrath, and insanity do not differ from each other, except that the first two aro voluntary 
and changeable, while the other ia permanent, 

Ho that envies another damages himself. 

Tt is better to. be envied for being good than to be envied through being bad, 

Aduiterors thas disfigure the fame: ond charactor that does not belong to them should be declared thieves, 
and hung like them, 

Tudgox that receive presents from those tried betoro them should be considerod thieves and swung’up. 


The empire of the Incas was destroyed by the Spaniards, but its scattered tribes 
are still found in the same territory, Some of them mixed with the Spanish blood and 
were taught the vilest form of Romanism, while numer- 
ous tribes yet in the wild and savage state inhabit the 
central western part of South America. 

The Guaranis occupied the east of South America, 
and the Tupis in the south of Brazil are a branch of 
the Guarani stock. 

The Guaranis lived by hanting and fishing, and by 
cultivating the soil. They were first conquered by the 
Incas, and they afterward allied themselves with the 
Spaniards in resisting the formidable and frequent at- 
tacks of the Tupis. It was among the Guaranis that 
the Jesuits established themselves, and as early as 1620 
they had several important missions among them, It is 
said that the Jesuits at one time ruled seven handred 
thousand Indians. 

‘The wars made upon the Jesuit civilization during 
the seventeenth century almost destroyed it, but in the 
organization of the river Plata republics the Guaranis 
were recognized, and now form an important part of 
the population of those countries, In Paraguay they 
are so numerous that the Guarani language is spoken 
by all the common people. This langnage has been re- 
duced to writing, and the Lord’s Sermon on the Mount 
has been published in it. 

The South American Missionary Society has done something toward carrying the 
Gospel to these Indians, as has also the Methodist Episcopal Mission. The Roman 
Catholic Church exercises great influence among them, keeping them in ignorance and 
superstition, and cultivating their idolatry. Wherever it can get the governments to 
give the money it builds churches for them, but it is generally content to leave the 
Indians wild as they have been for centuries, 

Tam told by Rev. A, M. Milne, American Bible agent in South America, who has 
atudied the condition of the Indians in that continent, that there are, counting all the 
tribes in Brazil, Bolivia, Paraguay, Peru, and Ecuador, at least three million Indians 
that are without the Gospel. ‘They are in the darkness of savage life, but with their 
poor souls longing for light. Who shall carry it to them? Our Methodist Episcopal 
Mission is moving on in that direction, and from the center in Paraguay we could soon 
be able to do a great work for them, if the money and men were at hand, The mis- 
sionaries can be had, but who will furnish the material means? 





ent in the solid rock, sometimes in galleries, 





Ecuador and Its Capital. AST 


Perhaps no other roads were ever made where so many serious obstacles stood in 
the way. Fortresses were constructed at several points along these grand highways, 
where a few military could command the passage. At every few miles small buildings 
were erected, where travelers could find accommodations and rest. The government 
dispatehes were carried over these roads by trained runners. Each one had a route of 
about five miles, when he was relieved and another runner stood ready to rush on with 
the dispatches, and in that way they ran a hundred and fifty milesaday, The remains 
of these great roads speak of their former magnificence. 

The roads on the level ground between the Andes and the ocean were very differ- 
ent. They were constructed mostly on low sandy land. The bed of these roads were 
raised above the surface, and trees and shrubs were planted on each side. In wet places 
large piles were driven into the ground, forming a solid foundation for the road, The 
remains of these once grand roads is no greater surprise to the traveler than the 
fact that now there are hardly any roads at all, Humboldt said of these roads that they 
were “the most stupendous and useful works of man,’ r 

Quito ranks high among the South American cities as a place to acquire an educa- 
tion. It had two universities ; now it has but one. Some of the professors were 
Europeans, and were celebrated for their learning. There are several colleges under 
the care and direction of the different religious orders. They have a department of 
philosophy, theology, and jurisprudence. They do well in the exact sciences, but only 
tolerably in political history and philosophy. The college of the Jesuits is the finest 
building in the city. The university oceupies a part of this great and fine building. 
The justly celebrated William Jameson was a professor in the university. There is a 
public library here containing about twenty thousand books. While the library has 
not been replenished for many years, it contains very rich material on the history of 
the country. here is a polytechnical school that is well sustained and is very popular, 

There are three hospitals, which seems to be ample for the wants of the city. There 
are more than four hundred priests, monks, and nuns in Quito, and « large number of 
bishops besides ; and, as they pass, the poor Indians kneel and kiss their hands. 

‘The Jesuits that come from Europe are the most intelligent and best educated, and 
are taking the lead. They work more than the natives, and have more influence with 
the people. They are the teachers and professors in the university and colleges, and 
in all the schools. ‘They mingle with the people, and are popular. They insist that all 
the people shall worship, and promise them that they shall not lose heaven, 

They blow the bugles and strike the bells every three hours night and day. The 
bells are struck, not rang. The great bell in the cathedral is struck at half past nine 
every morning at the elevation of the Host, and in an instant all Quito are on their 
knees. Men and women in the house or in the street, in the parlor or cathedral, go 
down on their knees; all business is suspended ; they remain on their knees for one 
minute. The gre: ll is struck again, when the stream of business flows on as before. 
The established ion is the most intolerant of any in the world, The people, espe- 
cially the women, go to church every day, and bow down before little images, that to 
say the least, a 'y rude, and worship with a devotion that surprises all who do not 


hat one fourth of Quito is covered with churches and convents, The 

convents are very numerous and. sometimes cover acres of land. Many of the native 
ie people of Quito bury their dead at night. 

as the procession winds through the streets, 

ny very touching. If the corpse is a child they 





___ After explaining these propositions to him one by one, 
they were good doctrine. He said he did. I asked him each 
‘ing one, whether he believed it, He always hesitated, 
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he had said he believed them all, I asked him if he believed in Christ, He said he did 
not, “But,” said I, “you have said his teachings are all good, and you believe them 
all, how is it you do not believe in Christ?” At last he said he did believe in him, 
“Then,” said I, “why do you not accept him as your Sayiour?” His answer was 
like the answer that would be given by thousands of people in America to the same 
question, 

Afterward he asked me if I smoked. I told him I did not, and that many foreign- 
ers thought it a useless and filthy habit, In a like manner I answered his questions 
about wine, opium, and other things; and at last, when we arrived at that large arch- 
way at Chu Yung-kuan where four or five different languages are carved on the stones 
of both sides, he bade me a polite good day, expressing the hope that he would “see 
me again.” 

Not long afterward I heard our litter driver and the donkey driver engaged in an 
animated discussion, and I soon found that they likewise were discussing the merits of 
Christianity, The donkey driver did not believe much in it, but had never heard it 
explained by foreigners ; and the litter driver began to tell him about a sermon he had 
heard Mr, Roberts, of Kalgan (American Board), preach, It had, no doubt, impressed 
him deeply as true, but from some of his after conduct I became convinced that he 
was only intellectually impressed, and that his natural heart remained natural, with all 
the characteristics of a litter driver. 

Tn due time we arrived at the Great Wall, noticed the large, well-hewn granite 
rocks of which it is composed, gathered flowers from the top of it, selected some pieces 
of granite to make paper weights of, looked out over the “ Mongolian Plain,” falsely 
so-called, ate our lunch, and returned to the inn, where supper awaited us. On our 
way back I met a man on a donkey going at a rapid rate, but on seeing us he slighted 
and I did the same, and at once noticed it was one of our oldest students from Peking 
going outside the wall to spend the summer vacation in preaching the Gospel. We 
talked together as to the best way of preaching the Gospel and persuading the people 
to accept it, 

After a bad night’s rest—for the K’ang beds were swarming with bugs of various 
kinds—we started for the tombs of the Ming emperors, a distance of about ten miles, 
On our way we passed through a little town where I saw in a court the face of a young 
woman which seemed to be familiar. Seeing a man with seyeral children about him 
sitting under the trees, I asked him what place it was, and he told me it was Ping An 
Cheng-tze. “O,” said I, “is there not a Christian family by the name of Hao living 
here?” He pointed to the young woman I had just noticed, and said she was the wife 
of one of them; then I remembered she was one of our schoolgirls, and the man to 
whom I was talking proved to be the teacher of our boys’ school, and the children were 
his pupils. So we stopped and talked with them a short time, and he pointed out the 
best road for us to take. 

Such are some of the incidents that may happen to one when traveling here, and 
the attitude of the Chinese toward foreigners depends largely upon how we uxe our 
opportunities, When we came to the inn after visiting the tombs, a man came to me 
and asked, “Do you know Mr. Gamewell?" “Why,” said I, “didn’t Mr. Gamewell 
tell me to come to this inn, and not go to any other?” and at once I was on good terms 
with him. 

Our trip was a vacation trip; it was a complete success in that we had no acci- 
dents, misfortui ble with innkeepers; we saw what we went to see, had an 
opportunity to t and arrived home on Friday, at noon, tired and hungry, 
to find a good 





- Twould here lay down two principles; 1. Every 
man called to tho ministry should consider himself 





gives to no one exemption from service to which he 
cally; we exempt ourselves al our own risk. God 
grants no substitute-right, If we take a not granted 
exemption or a not granted furlough we ate in 
danger of being treated as deeerters. Many have so 
‘entangled themselves, or in some other way have 
prevented their aeceptance of the divine call, to find, 
perhaps after many yenrs, the fatal nature of the step 
taken; perhaps to experience the fearful consciousness 
of a not withdrawn call with the po less clear knowl 
edie that their own folly has made obedience impos- 
sible. 

No ono questions the rigtt of all military wuthority: 
to wend troups wherever that authority sees beet. Is 
anyoue ready to admit the claim of any Crear to 
‘outrank the claim of Christ? 

‘Whon divinity atudents or ministers seek a wife 
they are under the highest and holiest obligation of 
the most sacred duty to seek only such a8 recognize 
the fhet, “Our fleld of tabor ig not yet marked out; 
Tam willing to go wherever the hand of God may 
lead us." No woman who does not mean this is 
ited to be the wife of aminister; to minister should 
marry a woman who ia not ready and willing to 
recognize and live this fact, It matters not whether 
the question of foreign service has been named or 
hot, toevery miulater may comothe call, If the Lord 
calls, the man aliould go, Are not sich women 
tw be found? Let no one dare to dixgrace our 
Christian womanhood as ever to hint at a vega- 
tive reply. Theological students could find such 
wives if they (the students) were a# strongly ate 
tracted by spiritual ag by physical loveliness. Hun- 
dreds of what might be spiritual Samsons have sold 
themselves iuto the hands of attractiveness, so. 
ciability, vivacity, agreeableness, and ordinury Chris- 
dan Ife, without « thought ag to the possibility of a 
call to foreign service, These words may seem 
strong, but they are too true, 

‘Tho question of health should also be considered, 
Here, also, we find a demand for “heroic Otiris- 

+ tisnity.” No minister of the Gospel ought to think 
‘of marrying a woman whose physical atrengtl would 
be likely t unfit her for mission service outside the 
comforts, climate, etc., of the home field. “Suppoxe 
the two love oach other?” somo one will suggest, 
‘Throngh the crucifixion of love, in its strongest, purest, 
holiest form, for Christ's sake souls aresometimes de- 
veloped into the most perfoct spiritual natura. A 
sickly wife in the foreign eld menina the support of 
a well wife taken to support one who cannot labor 
for souls; doing this is robbing the missionary 


too numerous to name, but 


home of « poorly paid pastor. Mek ar alle 
transformation ina mission outpost, with attendant 


discomforts, disagrecable surroundings, uncivilized 

nutives, poor food, worries, hard work, waiting lot 
finds, and a dozen or more objectionable things 
which are the perquisites of most pastors, unless! In 
large ety churches, and even there! 

‘This article Is only suggestive. It has, at lest, 
the merit of belng off the well-worn track of mission 
contributions, but some Title knowledge of foreign 
work in easy fields, many years careful study of 
‘various mission problems, and a deep interest in all 
pertaining to the question fully convinces the writer 
that the subject considered is all important in ite 
bearings upon “ihe supply of workers in mission 
elds,” no Jews important as regards the continuance 
of missionaries, their success, the financial question, 
usefulness, and many other points well known to min- 
siooary boards. The experience of liundreds has 
shown that theological students do not, as # rule, 
obey the old-fashioned Methodist rile with regard to 
marriage; the majority choose the wife beforeasking 
for divine direction; to ask it afterward is of little 
practical use. 


‘The Parliament of Religions, 

‘Tue Parlianent of Religions that mot in Chicago 
in September Inst awakened much interest and drew 
large audiences, Jt was nota placo for the discus- 
sion of doctrina) differences, but where ablo men of 
iffvrent faiths peesonted their best reasons for their 
beliefs, Tho result will beuot tho lowering of ourows 
standards, but more respect for the great truths that 
undertio all roligions, and the Anding that In the falge 
religions there ie much of good and of power, It has 
‘been declared that there is but’ one religion.” There 
is but one true religion, and there ly no reason to 
foar that its believers and defenders are not strong 
enough 10 maintain their ground, It la not wise wo 
underrte the strength of the enemy, and the parties 
ment should give » fresh impulse to Protestant mis- 
sions. We are pleased with the words of Mr, P. K, 
Winslow, who mys in The Churchman ; “That men 
should be found, ever if some of them bo Beahnins 
and Buddhists, to come from the ous of ie earth to 
assert that man is a spiritual being, and.that every. 
where and alwuys heis finding'in this spiritual naxore 
the presumption that he case from Gud, and 80 is. 
making it his chief duty to find viat God from whence 
be camo, Is, in Seco of the fact that #0 much of the 
world’s fife is given up to materialism, indifference, 
tutidelity, and practical atheism, a noble sesertion.” 
ee 
made, 





Buddhism 
Seana ena wiskieir ad putas Thold 

“it to bo # solfevident truth that unless a man is 
washed from the old sin he cannot be at peace in the 
_ prosence of infinite holiness, and the only power that 


‘the claims of the Brahmo-Somaj: “Christianity de- 
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clusiveness. I entreat you to expend at least one 
tenth of all this vast fortune op sending out to our 
country unsectarian, broad, learned missionaries that 
will spend all their efforts and energies in educating 
our women, our men, and our masses. Educate, 
Educate them first and they will understand Christ 
snuck’ better than they would do by being ‘converted! 
to the narrow creed of canting Christendom.” 

‘Suami Vivekananda, « Hindu monk, said: “Much 
las been said of the common ground of religious 
unity. Bat if wngone bere hopes that this unity 
will come by the triumph of any one of these re 
ligions, and the destrnction of the others, to him 
say, Brother, yours is an impossible hope.’ 

Rouchi Shibata, high priest of Shintoism, said: “I 
wish to assiat you iv carrying out the plan of form 
ing a nbiversal brotherhood under the roof of truth. 
You know that unity is power, I do not know that 
I shall liave the hoor to see you again in this life, 
‘but our souls have been so pleasanuy united here 
that C hope they may again unite in the life hereafer, 
I pray that the eight million deitios protecting the 
‘beautiful cherry-tree kingdom of Japan may protect 
you and your government forever," 

Pung Kwang Yu, of China, suid: “havea favor to 
ask of all the religious people of America, that they will 
treat my countrymen aa they have treated me, Christ 
teaches us jt is not enough to love oue's brethren only,” 

Mr, H. Dharamapala, a Buddhist of India, said: 


“The tendeuey of enlightened thought of the day, 
all the world over, isnot toward theology, but philos- 
‘ophy aud psychology. The baric of Uwological dunk 


ism is drifting into danger, The fundamental princi- 
plea of evolution and moulem are being accepted by 
‘the thoughtful, The crude conceptions of anthro. 
pomorphic deism aro being relegated into the limbo 
of oblivion, Lip service of prayer is giving place w a 
Jif of sitruism. Personal self-sacrifice is gaining the 
place of a vicarious sacrifice. History is repeating 
itself, ‘Twonty-fve centuries ago India witnessed 
an intellectual and religious revolution which culmi- 
nated in the overthrow of monotheiam and priestly 
selfighness, and the establishment of a synthotic re- 
ligion, ‘Thia was accomplished through Shakya Muni, 
‘Today the Christian world is going through the same 
process. There are too many religions in the present 
day. Representatives of each unge our acceptance of 
thelr God. The Chriatian calls on us to accept his God; 
the Jow wants us to adore his God, and soon with the 
others, Tho result is we are puzzled which to accept. 
‘These conditions have led to. much skepticism and ma, 
terlalism, A good sign of the times is that the Amer- 
{ean people are not only willing, but anxious to learn 
the trath concerning the various religions, But It 
is an important thing that an inquiting mind should 


hia religious prejudices, and bo entirely impartial," 


period (1883-1886) the achool 
the theological department of the Tokio Ki- 
pict pertinence igi emia 


"build 18 te at 
was a Union Mothodist Theological School. 

Siueo 1889 the schoo! has been conducted under 
the ausplecs and control of the Methodist Episcopal 


Biblical instructionwas begun by our missionaries 
as carly as 1877, but the Theological School was firat 
founded In Yokohama, in the autumn of 1879, on lot 
221 Bluff, where suitable buildings had-been erected 
at a cost of about four thousand yen, 

‘The name given to the institution was The Metho- 
dist Minsion Seminary. 

Rev. Milton S Vall, A.B, who had graduated 
from Boston University, and had received a thor- 
ough linguistic training in Germany, und had been 
for two years Principal of the Preparatory Depart~ 
ment of the Ohio Univeraity, was appointed pres- 
ident; and this position he held during the fest four 


years, 

‘The Rey, RS, Maclay, D.D,, a graduate of Dickin« 
son College, one of the founders of our mission work 
fn China, aud algo in Japan, and the Rev, L. H. Cor- 
rel, # graduate of one of the Pennsylvania normal 
achools, assisted as professors The school was 
opened with abont twenty students, eight of whom 
wore theological. _ 

A theological course of four years and a general 
academic course of study were mapped out, and these, 
with some moditleations, have been continued to the 


. Draper, AM, a graduate of Syra- 
cuse University, joined the fsculty in 1880, and did 
excellent work uutil January, 1882, when, on account 
of {ll health, he was obliged wo return to the United 
States. 

Ta 1881 the school received an endowment of 
$10,000 from Rev. John P. Goucher, D.D., the ine 
terest of which is to be nsed searly toward the eupport 
of needy studouts and for the purchase of books for 
tho brary. 

Ts was not long before our achool was overcrowded 
with students, and it was found that a mistake had 
‘been made in not locating the echool in Tokio. The 





TIRD PERIOD (1886-1889). 
‘the period of actual union in the 
is por encatoobae nyealvteanic Unt 





Tarsus and Peking. 


Canada and tn the Uyited States, was elected denn. 
Dr. Wier at the time of hig election was Prosiding 
Eider of the Hakodaw District, 

Wheu consider the large amount of class 
‘work inevitable in Asiatic schools, the literary work 
accomplished by the teachers mentioned above ia by 
po means inconsiderable, but space does not admit 
of more than # reference to this matter, 

In April, 1898, Dr. Norton resigned and returned 
to America. He accomplished much while with us, 
especially in» literary way. 

As successor to Dr, Norton the Board of 
Managers lave elected Mr. K. Asada Mr. Azada, 
a native of Japan, is a graduate in theology of 
Northwestern University, U. & A., and has recently 
completed a post-graduate course in the new Chicago 
Univeriy. Mr. Asada has taken very high rank as 
a specialist in the Semitic linguages. 

Over # hundred students have received instruc- 
tion under our care during the fourteen years of 
the existence of the school, and while some hare 
fallon by the way, and some lave “fallen asleep)” 
8 goodly number are earnest and successful minis- 
ters of the Church in these “ Isles of the Sea.” 

Profoundly grateful to God for the success that 
has attended us in the past, especially during the 
first decade of school work in Tokio, we humbly 
took for greater things in the future, and to this 
end we bespeak the prayers of God's people In our 
behalf, 


‘Tarsus and Poking, 
RY REY, MAROUS 1. FAPT, DD 


‘Tanswa, the ancient capital of Cilicia and the birth. 
place of Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles, has today 
n self-supporting Obristian church and the begin 
nings of Christin college. 

On January 28 of this year the Evangelical Chureh, 
started thirty sears ago by missionaries of the 
American Board, wrote a letter to that successful, 
praiseworthy missionary xocioty expressing hearty 
thanks for their previous assisance, and at the same 
time aserting their ability and determination in the 
fature to care for themselves, 

Chiefly througl the efforts of the Inte Colonel 
Elliot P. Shepard, Editor of the Mail and Express, of 
New York, a Christian institute of learning, named 
in honor of St, Paul, waa started m fow years ago at 
‘Tarsus,in Asia Minor. Last spring, by the munificent 
legacy of one hundred thousand dollars left by Colonel 
Shepard, this young St. Paul's Institute began a 
now ora of progress in spreading abrond. Christian 
Jearuing throughout the Levant. 

‘This St. Paul's Institute at Tarsus, aloug vith the 
well-equipped Robert College, the emancipator of 
Bulgaria, at the went, and the Beyroot College, the 
eslightener of the Levant, at the south—not to meu. 
tion the Christian educational establishments at 


of the State of New York in 1890, 
Trustees in New York and « Bowed of Managues'ts 


erection of Durbin Hall, which Bishop Mallaliou after 
personal inspection Inst § pronounced “the 
best built and most satisfactory edifice in all educs- 
tional work in China," are insufficient, More class 
room is demanded now. Toward endowing two 
professorships costing $60,000, $2,250 hax already 
been subscribed by missionaries on tho field, 

‘The ‘inuneial resources of your representatives in 
China's cupital ore limited. “America ix another 
word for opportunity," says Kmorson. American 
Christians, in order to improve this opportunity, even 
if it costs # litte self-denial, will have to donate 
promptly and liberally, for only in this way will 
Peking University be flemly established, 

Munificont gifts tw Peking University, like tho. 
$100,000 which Colouel Shepard hss just bequeathed 
to St, Paul's Institute at Tarsus, and also donations 
of $50,000, ,$30,000, $10,000, $1,000, as well as 
larger and smaller sums, will probably accompliah at 
Peking University, Peking, Chinn—when we consider 
the hundreds of millions of China's inhabitants—more 
spood for the greatest number than anywhere else on 
the surface of the globe. 

St Paul's Institute, at the provincial town of 
‘Tarsus, will doubtless prove a uaofhl agency in the 
regeneration of the comparatively sparse population 
of Turkey ti Asia, Anyone, however, by # few 
moments’ reflection, may consider how incomparably 
greator good will be conferred wpow China's densely 
crowded beehive, with its many millions of busy 
workers, by powerfully strengthening Peking Uni- 
versity, at the capital of China, the center of ita polit- 
ical, social, and literary life, 

Only anstivted contributions, like that of Colonel 
Shepard's, will render Peking University a modern 
Pharos in ancient China, flashing far and wide amid 
the dangerous rocks of heatheniam the enlighteniug 
rays of a true Christian civilization, Peking Unie 
versity, well equipped, will ever continue to disperse 
the dense darkness enveloping the malutudinows pop: 
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MISSIONARY CONCERT.—SOUTH AMERICA. 
‘The Field of the South American Mission of tho °Y 
Methodist Episcopal Ohurch, 


‘BY REV, CHAS, W, MILLER. 


Att the South Amorica ropublics are founded on 
constitutions modeled more or less after the Consti- 
tution of the United Statea, but, excepting Brazil, they 
all sustain the Romen Catholic Church as the Church 
of the state. Peru haa no provision for liberty of 
worship, and one of our workers was imprisoned in 
Callao for ten months for preaching the Gospel and. 
distributing Bibles, and Protestant religious services 
‘must be held with shut doors. In Brazil the Church 
‘was separated from tho state iu the organization of 
the republic, but a strange law was made that no 
denomination should condemn any other, and Roman- 
ism has Intely usod it in prosecuting and imprisoning 
a missionary for writing an article against the wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary. 

‘Thore is at present in the river Plata countries all 
the religious liberty needed, and the educational and 
other civil laws promulgated in these Inst years favor 
the evangelical propaganda, Open persecution ix 
generally unknown. These countries, however, are 
yet almost wholly under the control of a corrupt and 
idolatrous priesthood. When I say & corrupt priest- 
hood Ido not desire to insult anyone, but after several 
years of experience in those countries I will say that 
it is doubtful if there be a pagan religion in the 
world that can show a more completely debased set 
of men intrusted with religious affairs than the 
Roman Catholic priesthood of South America, 

This condition of things drives multitudes of the 
most intelligent clastes into infidelity and athei#m. 
The und deism of France ix fast becoming 
the belief or the no-belief of the intelligent South 
Americnus. They put it in this way, Romanistn is 
the true representative of Christian religion 
Romanism ie nothing more than a eystem of super- 


countries, wo will speak of some of their festivals. 
Bofore the civil authoritios took up the matter there 


}and business the 


what all this means, and not one will be able to tell 
you, The object of this feast xcema to be to permit the 


Jone. A procession starts from the principal church 
oreathedral. Mon carrying great candles, and these 
burning at midday, lend the way. Then comes the 
bishop and his train. He is shaded with a satin can- 
opy borne by four mon, and holds before his nose a 
silver cuse which contains the consecrated wafer or 
Gurr Christi—the body of Christ. They proceed 
around the public square, the bishop murmuring no 
one knows what, and the band playing. 

Everybody must bow or ut least take off their lint 
when the bishop passes, because he is carrying the 
body of Christ—the wafer which they axy lias been 
conrerted by the act of consecration into the real 
Christ. which is sow worthy to be adored as God. 

Both sides of the street are lived with matioual 
soldiera with bristling bayonets. The soldiers must 
kneel on the ground. In Montevideo I saw them 
Kneel in the mud. The object of this feast is to 
induce the people to worship the consecrated bread 
Uiat is used in the communion as the real, divin 
Christ. 

Easter, the anniversary of the death and resure 
‘ree! our Lord Jesus Christ, is the great festival 
of the Roman Churel. The people pnt on mourning, 
the church bells are muffled, and te images upc 
other decoration of the eliurehes are draped. Al! is 
sadness, darkness, snd gloom. When the day arrives 
‘on which Jesus died, they say, “God ix dend to-day,"" 
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‘and the priests preach about the sufferings of Jesus, 
rey, ‘About thé sulferings of the Virgin 


‘Thoy sometimes exhibit the body of the dead 
Christ, This horrible aight I saw once in Montevideo. 
Jn the chapel that opened from the right nave of the 
cathedral there was placed overs kind of allar an 
artificial body, It was » good representation of the 
body ofa large man, The head was thrown, back in 
& most agonizing position, the legs partially drawn 


SSS 


South America Mission of the M. E, Church. 


all the people are expected and required to confess 
their sins to the priest snd make themeelres right 
‘with the Charok. 

‘The state of idolatry into which the Roman Church 
has descended is the Argentine Republic has bees 
clearly shown in the last Wiree years by the corona: 
tion of two images which are ssid to be miraculous, 
‘The first of these fs the Vingio of the Valley in the 
province of Catamarea. It is small stone image 
which was Grst found some centuries ago by tle 





SPANISIK WOMEN OF CHILE, 


‘up, the blood oozing from the side, while ali the sur- 
face of the body was wet with the cold sweat of 
death. 

T cannot deseribe my feeling upon seeing the people 
come with sad faces and often with streaming eyes, 
and bow down sad devoutly worship that image. 
They would fret bow and pray, thon arise, step for- 
ward and kiss the body, and, turning away, throw 
their offering of money in the receiver placed by the 
side of the body. In the same church, but in the 
central nave, they had laid on the floor a small eruci- 
fix, which received the same homage and offering. 

When the resurrection duy comes, at a given 
moment the curtain from the great altar is drawn 
back, and amid the songs of the priest, the music of 
the choir, the ringing of bells, the Christ comes forth, 

‘This is the time when the Roman Church makes 
her greatest effort to impress the people, and when 






oe 


Choya Indians and afterward by the Spaniards The 
common people say that God placed ft In the niche 
where it wos found. Such kas been the worship ren 
dored it that they haye decided that it cae work 
miracles, and, appealing to the pope, he gave them 
the right to crown it’ This ceremony wus celebrated 
by the Archbishop of Buenos Ayres assisted by other 
Ohureh dignitaries, escorted by a battalion of national 
soldiers, aud attended by multitudes of devout aud 
wondering people, 

The other image crowned is that of the Virgin of 
the Miracle, ‘This was erowned in « simniline way in 
Cordova Inst year. Its crown is raid to contain 2,300 
gems and precious stones. ‘These images are sald to 
heal diseases and work wonders among the people. 
Hundreds of the devout in all parts of the republic 
who cannot pay these shrines « visit send money, 
that masses may be said before them in their favor, 


Methodist Episcopal South America Conference. - 


Before these became so celebrated there 
oxisted the Virgin of Lujan, and now with these three 
goddesses the Argentines areas well prepared to give 
thomaelves up to holy idolatry as the Ephesians were 
with their great Diana, 


souls may mssist 
many times Peete to Tet Tbe lictay Esa 
by their 
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occupied, the harmonization of our plana for exten- 
sion, tke regularization of ovr ministry—these and 
other considerations led ta a unanimous desire on the 
part of the mombers of the Mission for the Conference 
organization. In this desire and In the formulated 


‘ei terrible condition in pure i P 


OT. Re anecgtt bina Giese torical 


collection of illustrations for whe Roman prencher. 


When a person digs masses must be said and paid 
for—u lively commeros, If happens to die 
on the roadside» niche is made. 
brick or mud, and a/eross pyt up on the spot with a 
Foal ecap ascict ccm y Yared ha Ge 
the passor-by. SYS ave 16. Parone 
the rest of that poor soul, 

Dotiday Sasoula' day; nnd it eat placea it fa prope 
to bern candies on this day, In San Luis, one of the 
weatorn capitals Inthe Argentine Republic, tho 
cemetery is provided with a hall dedicated to this pur- 
pose. On Mondays the people send weir candies to 
the cometery, that the souls of their loved ones mny 


bo remembered and relieved from the pangs of purgu-_ 


tory. 

‘Through all this spiritual gloonrand darkness the: 
light of the Gospel of our Lord is beginning to sliine, 
In 27 churches and chapels distributed through those 
countries the pure word is faithfully preached by 
Methodist Kpitcopal preachers, We make the-people 
heat the Gospel in seven difforent languages, Bibles 
are distributed ; tracts aro sown broadcast, Jn our 
day schools 15,000 children aro learning the Gospel 
truth slong with human science; in the Sunday 
schools 25,000 children sing our happy evangelical 
songs, The mission pross publishes four periodicals, 
tracts, books, ate, turning out more than 1,000,000 
pages of Christian literature peranuum. Our foreign 
missionaries are few, but God is with them; snd a 
more wtalous, intelligent, and self-sacrificing corps of 
native workers cannot be found in aay mission, 


Methodist Episoopal South Amerion Conference, 
BY REY. G Ww. DREM, D.D 
Tux organuation,of the South America Annual 
Conference seemed to ; 3 
out of the invostigntios 
Bishop Newman in! 
‘The unification of “the 


mound raised suas 


“pression upon the community at lange. Indeed, it 
may be éafoly wffirmed that never in the listory of 
the Mission as our Goapel work in its full significance 
‘been brought *0 prominently before the Argentine 
people, The interest awakened may be gauged, in 
part, by the fuct that the daily pross, both Spaninh 
and English, requested theappointment of special re- 
porters by the Conference, sent their own representa- 
‘tives to the public meetings, and gave many columns 
of apace to full reports, to which atteution wins called 
Pag eoataseatbl 0k tie evening ot 
ok plice on tie evening of 

tid opening day of the session, and was of the nawre 
in Shab mae nar the Conference. 
‘Ik waa designed to bring before the public the broad 
principles of religious liberty, mutual respect, and tole- 
ration of sincere differences of opinion, and to make 
Prominent the clove relationship between Protestant- 
jam and civil and social progress, The occasion fully 
motits design. A large public hall was secured to give 
more ample xccommedation thaw that aforded by our 
chureh, und despite a stormy nighta large and repre- 
Sontative audience was attracted to the meeting, An 
eminent Argentine gentleman, Dr. Tobal, widely 
known for his \iterary and seleatific attainments, de: 
livered a beautiful and eloquently enthusiastic address 
‘of welcome to Bishop Newman, expressing the high 
admiration of the Argentine people forour American 
Institutions, and the cordial hospitality they are 
ready to extend to every good thing we can send 


them, Other addresses were delivered by representa 
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MOTE Eee ee 


punctuated, and followed each speaker; but our 


full of the genuino ring of trumphant faith and 
abounding joy. There were such tropiles of grace 
as give greatest luster to the crown of tho 
Saviour—men lifted out of the gutter and. 


pled isc taggnor ca take he: 
decision for Christ, Tt, 


by 
night in listening to such tostimonics as head 


hoaring. 

The Sabbath was a day of victory. Ta ease 
dawned beautiful, ng are our finest winter days in the 
latitudes south of Ospricoro. The splendor of sun- 
shine, coming after the malay weather which had pro- 
voiled for some days, prepared all for the kecuost 
cujoyment of the feast of fit things in reserve for 
them. The morning sermon in Knglish was preached 
toon audience thet filled the church to its utmost 
‘capacity. Bishop Newman's theme was “Christ the: 
Only Hope of the World,” und the discourse held the 
great assembly entranced from its begianing to | is 
close. The morning collection brought an offering 
of nearly fiye huudred dollars in Argentine currency, 
‘or one undred and fifiy dollars in gold. 

The afternoon hour apes gates raeipee gti 
Italian Hall, secured for the occusion, aes ages 
all probability, be truthfully ptonouuced the largest 
Sunday ucliool mass meeting ever held in Spunish 
America, More thin» thousand children and not los 
than five hundred adults crowded into the building, 
filling every inch of space. Nine schools were repre- 
seuted, nll of them connected with our aggressive 
cily auistion work. Many came afoot distances of 
two, three, aud four miles to enjoy the occasion, 
Short speeches und enthusinstic singing were the 
chief exercixes. The address of the bishop was re- 
crived with great enthusiasm and upplausc. Theso 
Sanday schools ure doing « grand work in preparing 
® new generation of Protestant training, which will 
constitute in the nent future the strengt/: of the 
Churoh. We find little prejudice agninst our Sunday 
schools, and hence it is ¢aay to secure the attendance 
of the childron in almost any neighborhood where 
this departent of our wor 

‘The night service was also 
feferred to, and was our 
Again the room was filled 


Work in Missions," “T! 


and “ 


public of B 
tion,” Again the Italian Holl was filed, and the 
of the audience rose to the highest piteh. 
was giveo at the request of the Confer. 


consciona that the last day of our communing 
logethor had come, Conference busine-s was rapidly 
dispatched, and when the noon hour struck, the or 
der of the day, previously fixed, was tiken up. This 
‘was our colobration of Independence Day, The glo 
rious Fourth had come! ‘Throe-minute speeches 
wore made by the United States citizens present, the 
song and daughters of the Buckeye State predominat- 
ing in numbers, as is usually the case where Amer 
jeans sssemble on % foreign shore, Patriotic songw 
werd sung, dnd great outhusisam and good fellowship 
prerailed. Onr South American brothors were 
scarcely text inapired by the memories of the day 
tan we who.clsim Washington for our own. 

For the last time we gathered aboot the lunch 
tables, #0 abundantly furulshed for the Cooference 
‘euch day of tho session by the ladies of the English 
and Spanish congregations of Buenos Ayres. In 
this way the hospitality of the homes open to receive 
the members of the Conference followed us daily to 
our place of meeting. Luncheon over, the Conference 
again came to order. Tn connection with the com 
‘mittee reports on education and selfsupport whe 
Conference called up its plodge to raize $10,000 for 
the theological school bullding, and in Jess than 
‘twenty minutes the preachers and friends present 
subscribed personally $7,000, and on behalf of their 
congregations $3,000; thus assuring the redemption 
of their promise. This giving implies heroic self: 
ancrifice on the fart of almost all the avbseribers. Tr 
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‘was stimulated by the liberality of the bishop, who 
headed the list with a gift of one teath of the whol 
amount. Are thore not others who will now come 
forward with gifts 10 the amount of whe $4,000 atill 
needed to meet the society's condition upon which is 
suspended the appropriation of $10,000 toward our 
educational buildings? 


At four o'clock the business of the Conforenee was 
onded; the minutes were completed; Bishop New. 
man's Inst words warn Tistowed to with deepest at- 
tention; the fateful list of appointnants was read; 
and then, with prayer, soag, and benodiction, the 
first scasion of the South 
America Annual Con- 
ape Seri to an end, 

wus in 
eg hurried adious 
wore spoken, and the 
dishop hastened away 
to hix steamer, bound 
for Montevideo, whore, 
on the last two even- 
ings of his stay in our 
field, he had consented 
to deliver two lecturos, 
one to the English com- 
munity and one to the 
Spanish people. ‘Those 
lectures awakened great 
interest and enthual- 
axm, and brought fate 
the treasury of the 
church thousand 
dollara(gold) toward the 
erection of a noweburch 
building, much noeded 
for the accommodation 
of our growing work 
in that city, 

That improssive and 
affecting feature of an 
Annual Conference soasion, the memorial service, was 
not to be omitted on this first assembling of the South 
Amorica Conference. For the first time in its history 
this Mission records the death, in active service, of one 
of its members. The Rev. Thomas H. Stockton fell 
at his post on July 29, 1892, and his remains lie in 
the English cemetery in this city. The memorial 
service, on Saturday afternoon, deeply impressed the 
Conference and the large number of the former 
parishioners of our departed brother who were 
The memoir was read by 
abs 








present on the occasion. 
©. W. Drees, and emphasized the fidelity of 
ject to the work of his ministry. 

As showing the impression made upon the public 
by the utterances of Bishop Newman, as that impres- 
sion was gauged by the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
the fact ehould be recorded that in Sunday morning's 
{aauo of the most influential daily paper of the city 
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REV. ©. W. DREES, D.D. 


| 


‘there appeared a 


a chatlenge addressed to Bishop 
Nowman by one of the eading parish priesis—Father 
Duprat—cailing upon the bishop to prove, and prom- 
ising W refute, s slarement attributed to bie by a 
















peoples of South America Thoigh 
not made Unis aszortion in terms, he did not heaitete 
to make it his own, indicated the pleasure ft would 
give hin to enter at large upon ity discussion, and, 
snady strech fern 
already ansou a 

proposed to his clul- 


Eg 


Fiske 


‘tho staple of our preach- 
ing fa denunciation and 
controversy, Such s not the case, We are here to 
preach the truth that saves, The glorious themes of 
the Gospel are those which sre heralded from our 
pulpit and press; and the people are saved not only 
from error and superstition, but from sin. 

‘Tho South America Annus! Confrence begins its 
history a8 one of the ecumenical brotherhood of 
Methodist Conferences, with  torritory coextensive 
with the continent, with organized churches in sixof 
the South American republics, and with lines of pre- 
paratory work extending into two others. Let the 
Church pray for South American Methodism t 

















APPOINTMENTS. 


Chortes W'. Drees: Superintendent. 
AncextiNeé Distaict, ©. W. Drees, P. B= Baleares, J. 
Villanueva, Buenos Ay) rst Charge (English work), 
W. P. MeLaughlin, one to be supplied; Second Charge 
(Spanish work), J. F. Thonison, G. P, Howard, Wot. Morris. 





Conospelon, to be supplied. 
Parsenaniceh Maines: ‘San Bernardino nd ANos, 10 be 
‘supplied. Villa Rica, to be: 


‘and Gualeguayenu, to be eupplied. Montevideo: American 
Chureh (English work), to be supplied; Central Charge 
Spanish work), A.J. Viduurre; La Aguada, A, Guelf, Bio 
Grande do Sul: Alfredo Chaves, to be supplied ; Bento Gon- 
calves, O. Lazaro; Caxias, to be supplied: Pelotas, to be 
nuppiied ; Porto Alegre, J. C, Correa; Tio Grande, to be 
‘applied. Tacvarembo, to be supplied. Trinidad, R. Griot, 

4, A, Russell, loft without appolntment to attend some one 
of cur schools. 


WOMAN'S FOREIGN MISHIONARY SOCIETY. 


Buenos Ayres, Argentine District, X. Le Murty. Lima, 
‘Peru District, &. Wood. Montevideo, Uruguay District, 1. 
Hammond, Moxario, Anwntine Distriot, M. 


it may be of interest, — 
Poru is in the torrid zon 


From Cape Bianco northward the Pacific coast’ ts 
subject to tremendous rains during the tropical rainy 
sonson, which swings to and fro across the equator, 
following the annual oscillation of the sun, Bot the 
moment the traveler rounds Cape Blanco be enters 
8 rainloss region which stretches for two thousand 
miles down the coast, with climate whowe clare. 
teristics are hardiy to be found anywhere else on 
earth, a 


An ocean current awesps up that const—a stream 
of cold water from Ue antarctic soxs—carrying with 
it inte the tropica the temperate zone coolness, clear 
‘up Lo the extreme wost point of the continent, where 
{t sets away froni the coust, loaving the regions north 
of it subject to unmitigated heat. 

‘From that point southward tropical sun keeps 
the land warmer than the water, causing « daily 
broeze to carry ashore tho coolness of the ocean 
‘stream. Midday rarely passes withont the rising of 
the sea breem, and the hotter the forenoon the enrlior 
and the stronger it comes, and tho farther into the 
night and the ligher ap the slopes it continues, Be. 
fore morning {t cosas, and a gentle land breeze 
glides down from the summits of the Cordillerss, cool 
from the snow flelds which cap the great Andos all 
the year round in all latitudes, even under the equator, 
‘Theso Jand and sea breezes banish the torrid climate 
from the coast of Peru. 

Tn the interior there are vast table-lands, consti- 
‘tating the most lofty habitable parts of the earth, 
‘These aro not loaded with snow, like the highlands of 
thé Himalaya rezions, being newrer tho equator, #0 
that the arctic climate ia confined to the summite. 
Bat the elevation of the tablo-lands with the snow- 
clad Cordilleras surrounding them, gives to the interior 
of the wholo Andine region 4 temperate climate, 

Eastern Poru descends to the Amazon valley, and 
there comes under tho torrid zone, But the central 
and western divisions (and a Inrge part of the enstern) 
aro free from the characteristics of typical torrid 
climes, 

From the coast range of mountains oastward rain 
abounds, and the whole land teems with fife, The 
raioless coast region would be all a desert but for the 
streams that run down from the now tlelds, Indeed, 
it Is, in tho main, « rocky aud sandy waste, with 
‘oases at favored spots kopt fertile by irrigntion, 

‘Thoso deserts wore once fall of teeming millions of 
people, ‘Their rnined towns are found in almost 
countless numbers, ‘Their ruined nqueducts stretch 
{for lengues and leagues down and aroundand trough 

spurs und slopes of the mountains. ‘Thoir 
ruined terraces that kept the naliy soil in place, under 
an admirable system of irrigation, cover thousands of 


4 square miles, now untilled and destitute of Life. 


‘The European conquerors of that populous empire 
neglected ‘the aquedueta tll the earthquakes and 
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the cloudbursta and the landslides destroyed them, 
leaving vast tracts anithabitable. 

But those regions are destined to be Inhabited 
again, and muro densely and mare widely than over, 
‘The outpouring Kuropean emigration that is seeking 
cheap lamis neur to great weter ways all over the world 
can Had none anywhere more inviting than the coust 
of Peru, a4 s00n a irrigation is retored. 

Modeen engineering has resources adequate for 
watering every equare foot of the Peruvian deserts, 

Why has this not been done already? Beenuse of 
the ioral conditions now dominant there, such that 
capital is afraid to go there, aud labor, unsustained by 
outside capital, cannot cope with moral and physical 
diticulties combined, Thor is no hope for Porn till 
the'moral character of he people is changed. ‘That 
accomplished, capital will Bow in, labor will flow in, 
‘and the deserts will be reclaimed and colonized and 
developed into the seat of a dense population. 








The Methodist Episcopal Church in Peru. 


and ruggedest of all scalable mountains, than totlefaet 
that the moral stsosphero there makes capital uneale 
and labor uureliable to a degree that will keep back 
the material dovolopenentat those vast regions till rhe 
poople are evangolized, 

When that day comes Boropean emigration will 
Inundate those regions, and # temperate zone civiliza. 
tion, the counterpart of that of the temperate zone of 
North America, will crown the Andine highlands 
througho t their immense extent. 





‘The Methodist Episcopal Ohurch in Peru. 
BY KEY. T. B. WOOD, D.D., PRESIDING ELDER. 

( The following report concerning the Western District of 
‘the Methodist ‘Mission $o fouth Atnerica was made 
to the Annual Meeting of the Mission held In Buenos Ayres 
‘tn July Inst) 


‘Tas Western District is small in the beginnings of 
its work as shown in the statistics, but vast in its 





CITY OF LIMA, 


The agency that will change the moral character 
of the people and make all this possible in the uear 
future is the Gospel, 

The interior of Peru is also far less populous than 
it was formerly, under tho Inca empire, The dev- 
astation of the Spanish régime was not 80 complete 
there aa in parts of the const reyion, yet in many 
plac 





ncient fields and meadows have lapsed into 
wilderness, town sites have grown into jangle, and 
remnanta of the people have sunk down to barbarism, 
vast reclaiming of agricultural and 
mineral resources is awaiting the moral regeneration 


There, too, 








of the present inhabitants 
Nowhere e 
80 inviting for European colonization 


on earth is ther 





gion so raat and 
lying so near the 








soa, But between itand the sea #tands x mountain wall 








four miles high, It is not insurmountable, 

tho Peruvian railways have passed it and res 

rich interior, Many others have climbed fur up the 
slopes, and will some day run over it or burrow 
throngl it at many points. But ruilways in Peru are 
costlier than anywhere elxe in the world. This is duc 
hot more to the fact that the Andes are the highest 
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oxtent and in its promise for the future of the worl: 
begun. 

‘At present it includes the following elements: 

1. One Quarterly Conference at Callao, Peru, with 
church organization developing well and full of 
spiritual life. ‘This is the church that was founded 
by Brother Penzotti, Out of it will come more Pen- 
zottis, to found and build up ehurehes all over these 
lunda Four of the brethren are preaching with 
increasing efficioney—Brothers lesean, Vasques, 
Noriega, and Trigoyen—whoue recommendations will 
come before you for license, ag local preachers the 
first two, and as éxhorters the steond two, The first 
three are Peruvians, and the fourth is an Eeuadorian; 
aud they are all men whe have hazarded thelr lives 
for tho Gospel’s sake. ‘Thus is God raiging up here 





the men who are to carry forward bin work In this 
fleld. 





One new congregation at Lima, not yet mature 
enough for » Quarterly Conference, but appronching 
it with vigorous growth, and that in spite of the 
naphyxinting utmosphere that surrounds (t ‘The 


Archbishop of Lima tried to strangle it in its cradle 


Te 


The Methodist Episerpal Church in Peru. 


‘by calling on the civil authorities to suppress it, not 
for any violation of law that he could allege against 
‘it, but for the reason that ita growth is inevitably a 
menace to the dominant Ghurch, The national gov- 
ernment referred the matter to the Profect of the 
Department of the Capital, and le to the subprefect. 
‘The laster investigated our work and reported in our 
favor, Tho profect indorsed the report, and thus it 
wont to the supreme goverment. An nltraclerionl 
cablnet prevented that favorable report from passing 
to the ecelexlastical authorities and to the public as 
fina}, and kept it pending in lope of tinding some legal 
way of attacking us, Brit that ultraclerieal cabinet, 
after a toug lease of power, fell without harming us. 


gE 


aera 


returned to Callao, Sut the latter ia still carrying on 
the Bible work in Bolivia with Increasing success and 
‘encouragement. 

In onr Lima congregation wo have several Boliy- 
jung, one of whom has expressed the eurnest desire to 
preparo himrelf as n messenger of the Gospel to hie 
native citr, Cochabamba, Another belongs to the 
Department of Loreto, on the navigable waters of the 
Amezon, and has urged me to visit that region and 
see whatcan be done for it, The year 1892 will be 
notable in the history of the republic of Keuador for 
the beginning of the preaching in that “branch of 
the Vationn " (sucursai del Vaticano), as Penzotti calle 
it. He nd Fernandez tried to introduce a quan- 


iti “s 


HOUSE OP PARLIAMENT, SANTIAGO, CHILI. 


‘This shows that, with the methods and precautions 
employed in founding this congregation in the Peru- 
vian capital, we can go forward In the work of 
founding churchoa all over tho land. Progress must 
be slow and difficult, but the fact that progress can 
‘be made stands demonstrated. 

3. Preparations for joundiag new congregations in 
and around Lima and Cullao, so ns to form « strong 
clroult, Railway lines run from Limm in five directions 
to fhellitate the growth of such a circuit, and all ihe 
important polats reached by them aro being prepared 
for the planting of our permanent work. 

4. Preparations for opening up stmilur circuitsin and 
around all the const cities, southward as far as Chili 
and northward to Mexico, and through the Andine 
highlands southward to the Argentine boundary and 
northward to Yucatan, Penzotti and Fernandez left 
Callao nine months ago, sellin, 
roligious services in Bound 
Nicaragua, Honduras, 

‘Thoy are now in the ata reput 
border, Arancet and Ore 
Bolivia til! the middie of | 


tty of Bibles, but were estopped im the custom- 
house, 

Nevertheloss, they were allowed to take in a num- 
ber of copies of the Scriptures along with their bag- 
goge, and these they sold publicly in the city of 
Guayaquil. They found there a Pernvinn Gmmily 
named Castro with mori courage sulficient to open 
their house for services. At the first there was an 
audience of teu, all men, Other meetings followed, 
with increasing numbers, incliding both exes. When 
the brethren came to leave the city thoy were accom 
panied at theirembarkation by a group of friends who 
did net hesitate to show them notable marks of 
attachment and appreciation, and that publicly. No 
small excitement had sprend through the city with 
nows of the meetings. Doubtless a pretext would 
have been found for imprisoning them if they bad 
remained long. As it was, the authorities know they 
were son to leave, as their books had heen left in the 
cnstom-house for reexportation. But the matics of 
prieatcraft could not Jet them go without some dam. 

and secured the conflecation of the stock of hymn 
thar they had loft in the custom-house. 





gations here surpass all that T ever knew in the num 
ber of religions papers that they take and pay for, in 
ok anaes ed ee ea ei ah UE, 


_* Now 
‘five, with attendance Increased since this wns 





Cases of the above description are mattors of every~ 
day occurrence in this and bE tedatt teh gril 


whore every large town swarms with nominally 
Christian ‘churches, convents, ete, the native 


fans hardly « word ppereheeat psa mis 


whonevera barbarous cass of shoppe teries: 
‘What cau we expect of a people a0 callous in mot- 
ters so evidently opposed to the whole spirit of Chris 
tinuity? 

‘The Buenos Ayres Young Men's Chitistian Asso- 
ciation is in » mont gentifying stute of prosperity; it 
i full of spiritual and of intellectual life, and ls add- 
ing to its membership every day. The sccratary of 
the assoviation writes: “ If our membershi 
at this rate, we shall soon have to build a ¥. MC, 
A. of our own.” We rejoice with all our souls at the 
deserved prosperity of this body of earnest young 
Christian workers who are doing most excellent 
work in Buenos Ayres, and sincerely trust the time 
is not distant when our good friends shall be able to 
build a Y, MO. A. of their own. If any Ohristian 
association deserves fluancial help, warm sympathy, 
and our ardent prayers it is the Buenos Ayres 
Y. MG, AL 

‘Wo read in the last number of the Gleaner, that a 
farewell meeting wos held in the Y. MC. A, rooma 
‘on July 15, to say good-bye to Mr. T. B Hin 
and to Mr, Joho Milne (son of the Rev. A, M. Milne), 
who intend leaving in a fow days for Europe, Both 
these young men have left a most honorable record 
behind them as members of the “ Young Men's As 
sociation of the American Church,” and as mombera 
of the ¥.M,C.A. Brother Hill has also been sec- 
rotary of the Methodist Episcopal Church Sunday 
school for some time past, and lias always shown 
exemplary zeal and faithfulness in tho discharge of 
iiis official duties. Both Brother Hill and Brother 
Milne are modest, sincore Christians, highly worthy 
of the love of their brethron in the faith of our Lord 
Jusos Christ, We lave no doubt they will be much 
missod; while we sincerely regret their departure 
from the Angonting capital, we sincerely trust thelr 
vacant places may carly be filled. 

Mr. Frod W. Thomson, son of the Rev. Dr, John 
FP. Thomson, was Lage assistant editor of the 


millions who fnhubit os ons merican republics. 


Vickering and controvoray fn 
must a Den ty pelfel eo Me. Grab and bi 
dovoted fellow-ovangeliats. <> 

Avcertain Father | ‘Cocatantine (Passloniet) writing 
toa well-known Roman Catholic gentleman in Bueuos 
Ayres recently, says, “I would rather see our poor 
people beg round town or starve in the streets than 
be fed by heretics.” I wonder what kind of Chris. 
tianity this is I think Father Constantine had bet- 
ter goand study his New Testament a little more 
before he attempts to appenr among men as an an 
thorized teacher of a Gospel of righteousness and 
‘of pure, infinite love. 

Brother Olsson writes: “ In Bolivia my experience 
in tho Lord's work has been glorious. The good 
Lord has been true and very faithful. Many poople 
on the way have for the first time heard and seen the 
word of God, and the Bible tins been taken to places 
never before visited, the poople gladly listening to 
tho glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ; but as yet one 
cannot publicly procinim his name in Bolivia. The 
priosts have been bitter against me, but the Lord has 
‘eon my keeper from all harm and dangers.” 

Bolivia and the provinces of Cordoba and Tucoman 
in the Argentine Republic neem to be fields ripe for 
the harvest. But where are the Jaborers, und when 
‘will evangelical Protestantism commence the glorious 
work of attompting to gain these promising lands for 
Ohrist? How long, how long, how many years must 
yet paas by without any heed being paid to the voices 
summoning us to labor and to reward in these parts 
of the Lord’s great and precions vineyard? 

‘Thore are seven Protestant papors in Brazil, all 
published In the vernacular; two of these are pub: 
lished, respectively, by the Rev. T. C, Correa and by 
his daughter, Miss Ponciann Correa, both members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church Mission in Brazil, 

‘A new school of superior grade for boys has been 
opened by our missionary authorities in the city of 
Montevideo. Great things are hoped frum this new 
achool, which is to be under the efficient general snxt- 
agoment of the Rev. A. Guclf assisted by three 
other teachers, 

Durazns, Uruguay, August 18, 1893. 








CAPITOL AT BOGOTA, COLOMBIA. 


Oity of Bogota. 

Boaora, the capital of the republic of Colombia, 
has 4 population of abort one hundred thousand. The 
houses are built of udobe, and are never more than two 
stories In height, There ie an extensive system of 
street car lines, the drivers carrying horns, which 
they blow constantly, #0 ms to notify the people in 
the houses of their approach. The streets are nar- 
tow, paved with stove, and in the center of each isa 
goter, through which « stream of water is constantly 
Howing. Tho streets aro numed after tho saints, 
Datilotields, and famous generals; but the houses 
aro not numbered, aud It is dificult for a stranger to 
find one that he may wish to visit, ‘The police do 
duvy only at night, Duting the day the citizens take 
care of themselves, 





The Methodist Episcopal Mission in Buenos Ayres. 

Bisnor Newaay writes as follows of the city of 
Buenos Ayres and our missions there: 

“ Buenos Ayres is a charming city on the banks of 
La Plats, a oily as Inrge and elegant 08 Boston, 
whos parks and palaces, fashionable drives and 
gorgeous eqnipages, would adorn Fifth Avenue, Now 
York, and whose basy multitudes and crowded 
siroots and imposing mercantile houses and attractive 
rosorts of pleasuro recall the greater cities of 





Europe and America. 

‘While there we were the guests of Dr. and Mra, 
Droes—aho tho cultured, active Christian Indy; ho 
ono of the ablost missionary superintendonts Metho- 
dism has produced, and reputed to be the best Spanish 





scholar in South Americ: aecent #9 pure as 
to excite the admiration of the Spanianda themselves 

“With him are associated the eloquent Thomson 
and the logical Tallon, the stanch defenders of 





7_ ~~ 


Protestantism, and whom [ would put against the 
ablest champions of Rome, My first Sabbath was 
spent in the American Church, a soble strecture, 
erected by Dr. Jackson, my friend and former co- 
laborer in New Orleans, and where Dr, McLaughlin te 
the pastor of this selfs of ine 
fluential English-speaking people, amd where bis zeal 
and learaing command public attention, 

“How many illustrious names are associated with 
tho pastorate of this people; Dempater, Norris, Lore, 
Carrow, Goodfellow, Shank, Thomson, Jackson, 
Wood, Stockton, and MeLaughlin) Under the 
ministry of the latter the church i highly prosperous. 
‘The average attendance is five hundred. 

“ Americans are conspicuous in tho oficial board; 
and of the membership fifty per cent are of Scotch 
origin, forty por cent are Koglish, one half of whom 
are uative born, and many of them have been con- 
nected with the society for more than & generation. 
Drawn to us by one epiritual fifo there are leading 
merchants, importers and exporters, farmers and rail- 
rond officials, aud not a few of them occupy a high 
social position, 

““Thelr current expenses are five thousand dollars 
a your, and this is supporting ehurok. Tt Tas 
the largost Knylish Sunday achool in the eity, two 
hundred and sixty strong, an Epworth League of one 
luundred members, and «strong Lamperaneeorganiza- 
tion, ‘This property, which cost sixty thousnd 
dollars fiteen years ago, it now worth one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, 

“Horein our Spanish people worship at night, 
with « membership of four hundred and fifty-five and 
a Sunday echool of one hundred and fifty; and con: 
neclod with this central society are six Spanish con- 
gregations and «5 many Sunday schools. They 
should have a church of theit own, smd soon will 


























511 What Children Can Do. 


What Ohildren Gan Do, 
First Girl 


0, waar can little children do 
To make thia great world glad? 
For pain and sin are everywhere, 
And many a life is aad. 
Second Girt. 
Our hearts must bloom with charity 
Whenever sorrow lowers, 
For how could human doys be awoet 
‘Without the little flowers? 
Third Girl, 
0, what can little children do 
‘To make this great world bright? 
For many 4 soul in shadow sits,’ 
And longs to so the light 
Fourth Girl. 
O, we must lift our lamps of love, 
‘And Iet them gleam afar, 
For how could night be beautiful 
Without each little star? 
Fh Girl. 
©, what can litte children do 
To bring some comfort sweet 
For weary roads, whore men must climb 
With tolling wayworn feet? 
Sizth Girt, 
Our lives must ripple clear and: fresh, 
‘That thirsty souls may sing; 
Could robin pipe so merrily 
Without the susny spring? 
Alt Voices, 
All this may little children do, 
‘This heavenly world to bless, 
For God sends forth all loving souls 
‘To deods of tenderness, 
‘That this great earth may bloom and alng, 
Like his dear home above ; 
But all the work would fail and coase 
Without the children's love, 
Adapted by ©. H. Cabriel. 


1 Mr, Symonton, of the Amor- 


Mr, Chamberlain 
Presbyterian Misilon, soon aftor visited Antonio 


fea Mi 
in the course of a mission tour, and he sent thom to 


An intimate friend of this man, Henrique by name, 
‘hearing that ho was turning Protostent, sald he was bad 
enough before, but now he was going entirely to the 
devil, So he went to expostulate with him, and ssid, 
“What is all this I hoar about your becoming « Prot- 
estant?" ‘The other answered, “I don't know what 
@ Protestant ig, but T will tell you what I have heard 
read in & book called the Bible” The complete 
change in the man's manner, from passionate quar- 
reling to calmness and gentleness, #0 impressed Hen- 
Fique that ho determined to know more about this 
wonderful book; 20 he went to the priest to inquire 
about it, When the priest told him it was the word 
of God he said, How is it, theo, that T have never 
heard It bofore? Nor did my father, ¥ suppose, for 
he never taught mo! I will get one and read in” At 
this the padre laughed, for ho know he could mot read. 
“Then," he aaid. “1 will learn to read.” And the 
pare laughed atill more, 

But Henrique was determined, sod, though be was 
even then advanced in years, le went at once and 
‘engaged a man to come and live with him and teach 
him and bls sons to read. First tho old man and 
when, one by ono, his whole family gave their hearts 
to God; and from these three Christian houses the 
light spread, ull now there Is an earnest Prowatant 
church whore there used to be popish darkness. 

“Our friend Henrique,” writes a missionary who 
visited the place two or three montha ago, “who onee, 
when he heard of the missionaries, declared that if 
they came inside his gate he would sot his dogs at 
them, is now an elder of the charch, aud known by 
all to be a man who walks with God. It would be 
difficult to find o more charming old Christian Ais 
prayer that Sunday evening at family worship In: bis 
crowded room: I shall never forget—it was such = 
fervent pouring forth of thanks to God for the gift 
of our Saviour, and such an carnost petition for tle 
preacnce of his Holy Spirit.""—The Presbyterian, 


Hx fn dead whose hand Is mot open wide 
To help the needs of » human brother; 
Ho doubles the length of Iris lifelong ride 
Who gives his fortunate place to another; 
Anda thousand million lives are his 
Who carries the world in his sympathies; 
To deny, is to dio, 





Wook Lik people « 
‘widow,’ ‘unlucky,’ and say I have killed my 


“Tam alsoa widow, because my parents 

‘but what is the nfeaning of it Ido not under- 

sta ‘They say I shall have to suffer much as I 
grow older. No ono will love mo because I killed 
and swallowed my busband; but I never saw him; 
‘Ido not know who he was. Sinco I am come tothis 
school all the teachers love me: they try to make 


iis school, My | 
Poona to fetoh me 








it improvement, Old 

- superstitions are slowly boginoing to give way." We 

‘egret to note in the dally papers that one of the 
_ missionaries hus been killed by a drunken Eskimo, 





slonary, and does not even protect its own subjects.” 
Bishop J.P, Nowman, writing of hp ten 


‘Tho priests are tho masters, aud the people are their 
slaves. The common intellect is dwarfed, the con- 
science ix stupefied, and the heart is a litte city of 
ruins, from which hope, pride, and ambition have 
departed, and the chief end of life is to escape pure 
gatory, which forever depends upon the number of 
masses the Church shall decide, and the amount the 
poor wretch can pay.” 

‘The editor of The Churchman, speaking of the 
“Purliament of Religions," says: “It ix certainly 
‘an unprecedented phenomenon that American Chris- 
tans are welcoming, for tho nonce, as religions in- 
sstractors the very people whom they send mission- 
aries across the oceans to convert.” Surely there 
aro fow who will understand that those who listened 
to the dofenders of the faith of Buddhism, Confacian- 
jem, or Shintooism were undecided as to the truth, or 
wero wavering in their allegiance to Chriatianity. 
‘They tlavened with patience to those who gave thelr 
reasons for believing in thoir gods, but above all they 
placed the Christ. The foreignors wore not welcomed 
as religious instructora, but as those who might be di- 
rected by the light of Christianity into the liberty of 
the Gospel. 

A long and interesting letter from Dr. Griffith John, 
of Chins, appears in the Missionary Chronick for 
August. In it be gives the history of a notable 
Chinese convert named Tang, In his youth thisman 
sought to become a Buddhist priest, bot wae pre- 
vented by the largeness of the entrance fee, After. 
word lie began to attend the preaching of the mia 
sionaries, and was converted. His house was five or 
six miles from Hankow; but every Sabbath, for six- 
teen years, he regularly attended the services, bring- 
ing with him on erer.inerensing number of neighbors 


doacon and became a Preacher. But is business al 


~srraestny oHe h ago 


icaemeeee at Pott 
‘les are to bo fellow-heira eae 


and 
‘Mobammedon nations, and the corruptions of the 
tre faith smong, tho Romanized populations of the 


Dec sesrm Fas 2 Srre Fane rtas 
hammedan faith; * fs Samllg 1 et 
mica, a history and | ip ois Aa Nat 
Abraham. A good side of Islam is that it pd 
men whom you can respect and admire; but it does 
not make women, but degrades them, Im ourown age 
Aslam has made many more converts thar Ohristian- 
ity, having added fifteen mililon converts during-the 
present century, It is oasier to convert one lundred 
Chinese than one Mohammedan, The reason for this 
is that they have ia their religion a grost deal of 
Christianity.” 

Dr. H. ©. Morrison, of Atlanta, Ga, writes of the 
easy giving to missions: “When the Churek comes 
w find her happiness in work and sacrifice for God 
and humanity, and can be happy and content its no 
‘other way, then will all financial troublein missionary 
movements cease, When men find ns real pleanro 
in God's service aa 8 the servios of the world, then 
will they be as ready to give and sacrifice for him aa 
thoy aro now to give and sacrifice to the world, Then 
will the current of currency turn toward the mission 
ary troasurios, and tho silvor tide which anatsina the 
follies of the world will divide and much of its vole 
ume dow Into the coffers of the Lord. Men have to 
get near to God before they are willing to give him 
that which is his Incrossod liberality marks every 
increase of spiritual tif.” 


Dr. George W. Gray writes of our mission to the 
‘Negroes: “ Eight millions of Negroes are thrust upon 
us to Christinnize and Americnnize, We have al- 
‘wage felt thas the Methodist Episcopal Church lind 
certain appliances which made us the most effective 
‘orgunization of the nineteenth century to do this 
great work, We would not disparage what bas been 
done by our Church. It is traly a noble work. We 
are, however, compelled (o believe that we are not 
giving thas attention to childhood that we should. 
We ought to have ina hundred churches io the South, 
aye, more! Christian kindergartens, induatrial schools, 
Christian dispensaries, ete., largely supported by the 
colored people, but 80 far supplemented by the money 
‘aad experience of tose who have enjoyed bower ad- 
vantages that at once we would reach the fountain 
from which is to How the twentieth century. Catholi« 
ciam in this regard is wiser than Protestantism." 





did Tas CATCH has (tba aio poi you 
remedy. Chili, palsied with the false philoso- 


‘diasatisfled with the puerilitios of the papacy, would 
stretch her palsied arms to you, had she the power 
‘and did she know that you have for this dread 
‘malady a certain cure. Chili, suffering from the 
leprosy of sin, which has honeycombed her every 
fiber, has reached the very marrow of her bones, and 








comes the official notice that Bo protection will bef 


granted to you, and thut you are likely to be most 


brutally murdered if you delay in obeying tho orders. parliament: 
coutaining 


Thave before me as [ write official letters 


‘the Gospel, rofiused to. carry 
higher officists, and thus wo were 


tion todo mischief, In shat native Christians 
aro haying to suffer many things, Purtly because 
they are Christians, bat largely hocause they are 
connected with the foreigners" 

The Nutiowal Baptist does not believe in the exis. 
toncs of several religiona, It says: “The heathen 
notion is that thero are many religions, ax there are 
gods many aud lords many, In the Old Testament 
times the heathen regardod Jehovah as distinctly the 
God of tho Jows, as tho God of the land. When the 

were bronght fn to occupy Samaria, in 
place of the exiled Isrwolites, and when tho settlers 
were dovoured by lous, this was explained on the 
ground that the people ‘did not know the manner of 
the god of the land.’ When two nations warred, 
the (este depended upon whether the god of the one 
nation wad stronger than the gods of the other. 
‘There wore gods of the hills and gods of the plains, 
Js is anid that once it was proposed in the Roman 
senate to enroll Josua Christ among the list of deities, 
They had no objection to Jesus Christ being a god 
and having a share with other deities in the popular 
reverence. But one characteristic of the true religion 
ls that it is exclusive; it is not a religion, it in the re. 
Ugiou, the only religion; thera is but one God; thero 
is but ono system of truth, jnat ss there is but one 
arithmetic, Jehovah fills the universe; he is nll or 
he [a nothing. There is but one perfect example.” 


Roy, A. D, Hail, of Japan, gives the following 
report of tho faithfulness of a Christian convert: 
Some thirty years ago, in Japan, there wero rewards: 
given for convictions of the crime of being a Cliriz- 
tian, All over the country edicts of grent severity 
were posted up against the hated religion. One of 
these persecuted families found its way into the ex- 
treme backwoods of the province of Kii, About 
twenty years after their removal, « young man from 
‘this family; for the first time in all that period, visited 
‘the town of Shingu, where we have a church, He 
booted up an old neighbor, who happened to be a 
member of It, That evening, before lying down for 
the night, tho host brought out his well-worn New 
‘Testament and informed his guest that it was their 
custom to engago in worship before going to bed. 
‘The guest at this announcement was both astonished 
and terrified. It was a kind of Rip Van Winkle 
awakening. For the firet time had he heard that 
‘Christinnity was tolerated and spreading throughout 
the empire, and that the cruel edicts against it bad 
been removed. Having had positive assurances that 
there was now no longor any danger, he told bis host 
his history. He had been taught by bis father the 
fnith that had been landed down for more tian two 
centuries in his fasmily. He had been taught to wor 
ship only the one true God and to reverence Mary 
and believe in the Son of God. Sometimes in tho 


- early morning his father would go all around the 


premises Lo see that no one was near, aud them, row 
turning to the house, would take @ crucifix from ta 
secret place and teach his children to bow Lefore It 
d worship tho true Rod, There was bat little sloep 

y night for either lost or guest. The man seemed 

# perfect Christlunger, and so he stayed 


please y 
und to that place on hia regular tour, aod 
‘was received into the Christian Chrereh.* 





- ‘The membership at the end of the first decade, 1843, 
‘was 836, though it had been as high ox 922 in 4 
At the end of the second decade, 1852, it was 1,328. 





The Methodist Episcopal Church and Missions. 


June 8, 1853, who arrived at Fredorickstedt, Nor- 


‘was, in the following December, In 1863 we hadin five 


Norway nearly 600 members; in 1873, 1,828; in 1383, 
4,678: lost report, 5,096, 
Swepex. : 

Our mission in Sweden was begua by John P. 
Larsson, who was converted in the Bethel Ship, in 
Now York, and went, in 1853, to his uatire land wo 
tell the story of A revival resulted, which 
detained him eightoon months, during which he was 
‘supporting liimself with the labor of his handa Jn 
1854 Pastor Hedstrom brought the case to the Board, 
and Mr, Larason was appointed missionary, In 1864 
there were 946 mombers; in 1874, 6,023; in 1864, 
11,959; last year, 15,896, excluding the Finland and 
‘St. Petersburg Mission, which had been set off from 
it, numbering 582 members, 

‘DesMank: 

‘The mission in Denmark was begun In 1857 by ©, 
Wilerup, who was sent from Sweden for that pur 
pose, In 1870, 219 members were reported ; in 1877, 
G08; 1887, 2,169; Inst report, 3064, 

Geraaxy ayo Swrrzeatann. 

Onr work in Germany bogan with the appoint- 
mont of Ludwig 5. Jacoby by Bishop Morris, in 
June, 1549, In 1859 we had 1,319 members; in 
2869, 8,956; in 1879, 11,936; im 1589, 9,943; bur 
the Switzerland Annual Conference had been separ 
rately organized and had 6,778 members, making in 
the two 16,721; and lust year there were in Germany 
10,925, ond in Switzerland 6,786, making }7,711. 


Txpra_ 

William Butler sailed from Boston April 9, 1856, 
and arrived in Caleutta September 25. He decided 
upon the Northwest Provinces as the field for our 
mission, and proceeded to Bareilly, from which place 
he was forced by the Sepoy rebellion; but he and 
Mra Butler, taking refuge fora time at Nuini Tal, 
held ou with nnflinching fidelity, J. I. Humphrey 
and Ralpli Pierce were sont out in 1857, and were 
followed in 1859 by James Baume, ©. W. Jndd, 
JW. Waugh, J. R. Downey, E. W. Parker, and J. 
M.Thobnen. In twenty years thirty-nine mate mis- 
sonaries, thirty-four wives of missionaries, and four 
toon single ladies were gent to the fleld; of theee 
hive died in the field, and twenty-six returved to the 
United Suites, 

Atthe end of the first decade, 1866, there were 
B67 members; at the end of ind, 1876, there 
were in North Indis, 2,09 . : 
total, 3,086 At the 
in North India, 6,626. 


per cent r 
Mission was orgunized in 
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Conference of 1892 urranged the work in Indin in 
Ligand 


‘On March 14, 1871, Bishop Ames appointed Leroy 
M. Vernou missionary and isendent of the 
work in Italy, This has had the least number of 
American missionaries of any of our missions; fora 
long period only one, then two; at the highest four. 
At the ond of the first decade, 1881, there were 
1,019 members. The last report gives 1,272 mem. 
bers 

Taras. 

Dr. R. 8. Maclay, who lad given twentysive years 
‘of fsithful service in Chinn, was appointed superine 
tendent of the Japan Mission in 1873, and was soon. 
followed by J. C. Daviton, Juling Sopar, MC. 
Harris, and J. H. Correll, At the end of the frat 
decade, 1883, there were 43 members. Last July, 
4,034, of a gain of over 400 per cont in the last nine 


Mextoo, 


‘The veteran orgnnizer of our work in India, Dr, 
William Butler, was also privileged to organize our 
mission in Mexico in 1873. At the end of the first 
decade, 1883, there were 935 members. Last yenr 
2,853, an increase of over 300 percent in the last 
nine Fears, 

Korra. 


‘Thik young mission was opened by HG, Appen- 
ollor in 1885, W. B. Soranton, SLD, belng mxsocle 
ated with him, Tes Inst report showed 122 mombers, 

Our whole foreign work reports this year a mom- 
bership of 110,457. 

A review of tho work of our Society abroad, while 
it shows many resecns for regret, In the lack of vige 
orous support from which some of tho missions #uf- 
fered for many years, in occasional mistakes in 
administration at bome, and in a few Instances of 
incompetent or tnworthy reprosentatives on the 
field, will also show, when viewed as & whole, & 


record of whieh we hare no resson to be ashamed, 


‘The work of the Woman's Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety is to hare seperate repréeentation hero; but I 
cannot forbear » fow words of hearty appreciation of 
its work, Organized in 1909, for twenty-four years it 
has been ending ont some of the most able, earnest, 
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and consecrated laborers that have ever entered 
the heathen field, Its school work has educated 
hundreds of girls. who, as the wives of native preach. 
era, as teachers in schools, and as earnest 
various walks of life, are render- 
ing invaluable service in all our grent foreign fields. 

It is not possible in the limits of this paper to do 
more than refer to the great educational work of our 
Missionary Society. in such institutions as the Anglo 
Chinese Collegeat Foo-Chow. Nunkingand Peking Cni- 
versities, the Lucknow Christian College, the Anglo- 
Japanese College at Tokio, the flourishing schools in 
South America aud Mexico, and many others. Suffice 
it to say that in all forms of elementary and higher 
education, we are striving to do our share in 
the enlightenment of Western science and civiliza- 
tion along with the teachings of the Ch 
ligion. Nor is there time to speak of the great 
medical work carried on by many devoted workers, 
and our hospitals successfully treat many thousands 
of patients annually, giving all needed surgical as 
well as medical attention. 

Inall Methodist missions evangelistic work hes first, 
place. While we believe in schools and urge their 
increrse and extension, we hold that our chief work 
everywhere is to preach the Gospel for the salvation 
of souls, Si 

Douestic Misstoys. 

But during all theso years our Society has been a 
domestic as well as a foreign missionary societ 
The foreign populations in this country have always 
shared in its thought and its appropriations, We ha 
missions among the ierman, Scandinavian, French, 
Welsh, Italian, Hungarian, Bohemian, Spanish. Port- 
uguese. Chinese, and Japanese in the United States. 
The Society has always followed up the immigrant 
population in its march to the westward, and has 
helped to supply Gospel agencies both to colored and 
white people throughout the Southern States. 

Its annual rece’pts. have grown from $834 to 
$1.257.000. 

But what of the future? With the glorious history 
of the past, with the wide open doors the whole 
world over, with the grest a cessions in India and 
the increasing number of conser in China und other 
elds, with the great additions to our roll of member- 
ship, and in the great increase of our material 
wealth, there isa loud call of God's providence for 
greater faith, deeper cons eration, and more gener: 
ous outpourins of glad gilts for God's work than ever 
before. We must greatly increase our force i all 
onr foreigu flelis. and we must more adequately meet 
the demands of the home field, The dawu of u: 
twenticth century ou. ht to witness an annie conti 
bution of at least two million dollars to onr mission. 
ary treasury, and find the hosts of a united Metho- 
dism, side by side and in perfect iarmouy with all 
other Christians, pressing on with firm and steady 
atep to te conquest of the worid for Christ! 


































































New Plan for Pastoral Support in Japan. 


New Plan for Pastcral fupport in Japan. 

Da. A. B. Lroxanp, while attending the session of 
the Japan Couference iu July Inst, presented a play 
for the uve of missionary money i Japan which was 
ously approved by botl the miseionaries and 
native brethren by separate votes, after thorough 
discussion, and it will ba subsmissed to the General 
Missionary Committee this mouth. It is as follows: 

“1. That the appropriations fur the support of 
native pastors and evangelists be made for the Con- 
ference year in place of the calendar year, 80 that the 
money may he distributed among the preachers and 
charges ut the sessions of the Annual Conference, 
with special reference to the ne: ds of both. 

“2, The sum appropriated for a g ven Conference 
year sha'l be in some proportion to the amount 
raised by the churches for pustoral support (exclusive 
of contributions for other purpucex) during the pre- 
vious Conference year; suid proportion to be deter- 
mined by the General Committee from year to year. 
For the Conference year beginning July, 1894, we 
estimate that the sum should be 2——. The sum 
required irom the churches shall bo increased from 
year to year as ability for self-aupp rt shall warrant. 

“3. An additional sum shall be appropriated each 
year for new work equal to three times the amount 
contributed by the churches in Japan to the treasury 
of the Missiouary Society. 

“4. The whole sum appropriated for the purposes 
above specified shall beadminisiered by the Japan Con 
ference in aubstantially the same manner as mission- 
ary money is administered by the Annual Confer- 
ences in the United States, namely, the presiding 
elders shall be a committee on missions, and shall 
divide the whole sum appropriated for native, evan- 
gelistic, aud pastoral support among the districts, 
pastoral charges, and new points to be opened, aod 
Teport the same to the Annual Conlerence. which 
shall have the power to amend sxid report, the final 
result to be approved by the bishop presiding. 

“5, The several sums appropriated shall be paid to 
the preachers by the treasurer of the mission in 
monthly installments. Should any preacher refuse 
to serve the charge to which he is appointed, or should 
he absent himself to the neglect of his work from his 
charge without the consent of bis presiding elder, the 
treasurer shall, on notification of the presiding elder, 
withhold the whole or any part of the sum appropri« 
ated. in proportion to the time said preacher has failed 
to render service.” 

The Japan Conferenee, in adopting the above plan, 
gave the following as the anticipated effect: “ For the 
purpose of secu: ing « mere equitable and intelligent 
distribution of the money appropriated for the support 
of native pastors and evangelists in Japan, uniting 
more closely the pastors and members of the church, 
developing self-support, and the more rapid growth of 
the work.” Itis probable the plan will meet with the 
approval of the General Missionary Committee. 



































our now lot, corner of Via Venti Settembre and 
a Firenze, to lay the first foundation stone of the 
w building. After very sppropriate addresses by 
june, Professor Taglialatels, and Bishop Vincent, 
Tatter, in the presence of a large congregation, 


et below the level of the basement where we stood, 





‘ete,, to the amount of about one hendréd and Bhe 
dollars por month, In the dispensary lions they 
pay only a fow conts each, 

Such success has led me ws clunge my work in 
Guanajuato, whore I go twice a week and teach the 
Gospel thero to my patienta and by this placing» 
uniform ind low price, Uie numbers in attendance 
have Increased, notwithstanding the added feature of 
preaching, ‘The attesition Wioy give to the religious 
-oxercises ia most satisfactory. 

te looks 40 plain now that T almost wonder at 
myself at times for not having commenced in tint 
‘Away from tho beginning, but av shat time F didn’t have 
Use money with which to make the veuture, while 
these sinewa of war ure now largely fortheoming 
from « growing private practice, Neither did Lliave 
tho confidence necessury, nor a clear commission to 
day myself out fally on the medical tine. Step by 
stop the Lord has led the way in all three respects. 
‘Tho sailog seoms now to be clear, with the one 
obstacle of luck of strength in one mau for x mach 
work. May God through his sertants in the Uuited 
‘States supply this nck, and the ten thousand Mexi- 
cava about Guanajuato who now look to our Chureh 
for thelr physician, at the same time accepting with 
respectful attention his earnest relygions matructions, 
‘will continue to receive the word of Tife/’ ud their 
auinber will be muluplied, 

While T was working away on the former plan, be 
sides filling up the svhools, there were many en- 
couraging indications here and there that the people 
were not slone being anfanuticised and brough: into 
eoutact with our Church workers, but ula some were 
receiving the word of God i to their hears by faith. 
1 will refer to one cave, His nune ix Concepeién 
‘Orocio, and he lives in El Oubo. about eizht miles 
from Guanajuato. A neighbor of hes came und put 
up at nn int fh front of my house, that T might 
‘operate upou him sungically. ‘The operation revealed 
to hint @ condition of disense that made both himself 
and his friends confidently expect his apeedy deuth, 
my asstirince to the conteury totwithatwnding. 
Signor Orocio was constantly at bis friend's side, I 
was ubout an hour a day with them, and improved all 
tho time for Christ by keeping up a religious oon- 
versation, After two weeks the men returned home 
feaving mo a most urgent invitation to seud thom a 
ainister to ‘establish weekly services in the best 
room of Mr, Orocio's house, which is also the best 
room there is ia KI Cubo, and of which he offered us 
tho exclasive uso, 

I accompanied Brother Perez, the Guanajuato 
pastor, the trav Sida in October, and sorvices wero 

4 Have been continued with the best suc~ 
-ceas for eloren onthe now. Within thrwe montis 
Brother Orocio, his wife and mother and tree 
hildren were baptized and became our first frat. 
village with our 

louse 


rented nguin. With eet 

called all his children 10 heaven. keyiertees't 
heavily and wos Iuterproted by his neighbors as s 
toark of God's displensure, but it was blessed to a 
deeper consecration of all the horiselold. 

There being ueed of a better Bible for 
these regions I suggested to him this work. He 
made x0 account of silary that would be paid, but ab 
once accepted. And what maguificent work he is 
doing in these two month he has been ait, He - 
had b en a violent tervant of the devil beforn, and 
now with the same fulluess of service ho gives himn- 
self up wholly to God, preaching and praying from 
house to houre, and withal eetling many copies of 
the word where ultogether too few lind been sold for 
some yeark past, That neiglibor whom I success. 
fully treated, an able and intelligent man, is also ns 
believer, and i consiantly helping w+ in our propa: 
ganda fm every way. 

Queretarv, Mexico, September 23, 1893. 


‘Those Pastor-teachers, 

BY REY, X, L NOCKEY, OF SHAHJEHANPOOR, I¥EA, 

Maxy persous have inquiries to make about the 
pastorteachers thnt they are stipporting tinder 
Bishop Thobarn He has appointed me to see tht 
as nearly as possible they may all Laye some in- 
formation. It will generally be meager, but it will be 
correct. It is my endeavor to let all know that thelr 
gifts have reached their destination. 

I got many earnest and affecting letters not de- 
Hignod for publication, but none the lees valuable for 
‘Vat reason. Here is an extraordinary sample one. 
(1 say extraordinary, for 1 would not have people 
think that all their gitts are so early and =o risibly 
blessed. In some places we are struzgling now 
wgaingt great odds of opposition, where in a year 
or two there will be a great harvest. Let no one 
be discouraged If he does not hear such cheering and 


qurly nows as this aboot lets gifts) 


‘The following casual letter to Bisliop Thobars ex: 
plains itself, Lot those who give aud pray for Indi 





A New Japanese Ohuroh in San Francisco, — 
Daily Calt of San Francisco furnishes the fullow- 
account of the San Francisco Japanese Mission of 
which isundertheanperintendoncy of Rev. 

I. C. Harris, D.D, formerly of ovr Japan Mission: 
“The Methodiat Episcopal Jnpanete Mission, under 
‘tho care of Rev. Dr. Harris, will soon bo established 
in a commodious home on Pine Street, near Larkin, 
where the firat church to be erected by Christian 

_ Tnpanese will asand, 








ailed themselves of our sympathy and help, 
_ When the men come to us the rules sre roail over 
them, to which they promise to conform, and we 
make them feel the error of their ways, We 


@ very glad to be able to say Uhat over sixty men 





Reoommended Books, 
‘Onty Judith. By Lydia L, Rouse. Price, 8 cents. 
Jacnd Winterton's Inheritance. By Emilie Searehoeid, 
Price, 70 cents. 
Geille Sith had hey nn Bye. 


tian lessons and suitable in sto, price, appearance, anid 
contents for Sunday schoo! libraries, 


Brightening the World. ec a See 


shows how to begin and how to goons what there ts to do 
eT ocdie en: ‘There must fret be right 

then brightness, ‘There is in the book much of help- 
fie Ics published by 4. D. F. Randolph & Co., of New 


i eiiiedat CRIA toi mel rns el 
American Presbyterian Mission In China, and fs published 
by the Religious rant Society, of London, and the Fleming 
H. Rewell Co. of New York and Chicago, There are i 
‘etmpters nnd $3 (ilustrations that will be Interesting snd i 
siructive to those who desire to know more about Cbina- 
‘Thuse are short, quick glances, and tis an excellent book for 
{he missionary department of ® Sunday school Nbrary. 
Price, 8 cents. 

Sweet Piret-Pruitstean historical story, the scene of whieh 
ts Inid eblefly in Damascus. ft was written by a convert to 
the Christian religion tn Syria, and (reuslated from the 
Arable inte English by Sir Willlam Muir and pablished by 


It Was written for distribution among the 
Mondens, and fsa delightful story. Price, $1. 

Amanda Smith's Own Story, with an Introduction by 
Bishop Thoburn, ts published by Meyer & Brother, 108 Wash- 
‘ington Street. Chicugo, M., at $1.50, In this book of over 
tive hundred pages the colored evangelist tells of her early 
Life, conversion, and evangelistic work. There are very few 
autobiographies that are ns interesting as this. ‘The writer 
has been very successful as um evangelist, her power being: 
fo ber simplicity xnd spirituality that always carry great 
weight with her bearers. She was born i Maryland in 
187, and has labored asan evangelist in Kugland, Seotlnnd, 
India, Africs, Canada, and tho United States, 

‘Tho Keer. George Smith, C.LE., of Edinburgh, author of 
Lite of Wiliam Carey and Life of Henry Martyn, is now 
delivering tis year’s course of be 
New Brunswick Theological 
Conversion of India, 193-190%,"" ‘There are wren lectures tn 
the series. dealing respectively with the Greek, Roman, 
Duteh, East Indian Company’. Boxlish and American at 
tempts, anda concinding lecture on the present stasns of the 
‘work. They will be Issued {o book form this fatl by John 
Murray. Of Eondon, and the F, Mt, Revell Co., of New York, 

Sree. james 8, Denols, DD. for twenty-three Fears 

th the Syrian Msston of the American Irnshy~ 
terian, feria Beard, aud the Reyroot Theologleal Seminary, and ag 


missionaries golng 
mission work on the Geld, tn addition to those found fa the 


‘Tho expenses of the outgoing of Mr. Rudisill, nephew ot Dr. 


‘The following werv elected to represent 
Managers in the next General Missionary Oomeaityer : 
Ministers, Drs. J. Me Buckley, J. %. Goucber, M.D! 
Crawford, A. 8 Munt, 8, P. Upham, J.B, Day, and A.B. Sac= 


foreign ait domestic work, 
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OUR WORK IN THE WORLD'S EVANGELIZATION. 
BY REY, E. W. CASWELL, D.D. 


HERE is a waiting time and a working time, This is the century of achiev- 

| ment, the period of realization, the age of missionary triumphs. One 

hundred years ago there were one missionary society and ninety missionaries; 

now there are L40 societies and 45,000 missionaries, with 1,000,000 mem~- 

‘bers and 2,000,000 adherents. At the opening of this century there were 200,000,000 
Christian population; to-day there are 500,000,000. 

Itis only afew years since a Woman’s Missionary Society was known. At this mo- 
ment there are 400,000 women banded together for the purpose of saving the women of 
heathenism, and are raising annually $300,000. David knew what he was saying when he 
exclaimed, “The women that publish the tidings are a great host.” Woman, last at 
the cross and first at the sepulcher, is becoming a mighty factor in the salvation of the 
500,000,000 women now in darkness, 

Look at the growth and achievement of Methodism ina century, In 1773 there 
was only the New York Conference, with six appointments, ten ministers, and 1,160 
members—the total of American Methodism. 

English Methodism was also in its infancy. ‘To-day Wesley looks down upon 
100,000 Methodist preachers—27,000 itinerant and 73,000 local, 6,000,000 members, and 
30,000,000 adherents. Whata host with which to go up and possess the land of heathen- 
dom for Christ. 

What are we doing in this golden age of Methodism? Last year the 12,000 
itinerant ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Charech gave about $100,000 of the 
$1,200,000 for missions; if the membership had given accordingly the total would have 
reached $17,000,000. God help us soon to double the amount, and lead on the multi- 
tudes of Methodism up to the $2,000,000 line. 

Our only salvation is to save the world. Write it upon the banners of universal 
Methodism, The world for Christ, and a revival upon every home and foreign field. 

How many millions of heathen are among the redeemed through our instrumental 
ity we cannot tell. The leaders of our Chureh who have been advanced to a higher 
altitude of vision could speak on thi y 
from the battlements of glory, wat 


Africa, India, cl na, 





he doliveranee of his people. 
‘Wait in prison, and, like Joseph, you sare fn F 
among the lions, and kings will sit at your feet and 
Wait as our own Dr. Maclay waited, nine years for 
in and you may look back with him upon the 
ion and shedding its light throughout all 
Butler waited during the Sepoy rebellion, 
the Himalaya Mountains, waiting for God and Havelock, 
waiting period is often the birth throes of civilizations. Wi 
waited, for thirty years cireumnavigating the globe, brigh 
has touched—the apostle Paul of the nineteenth century, — 
O, for a baptism of this waiting spirit to fall upon the 
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need of missions, How shall we attain it? We answer, By entire consecration, Will 
you give yourself? not a tenth of your money, but your being? Will you go to foreign 
lands if the Master calls yout Jesus did not nse his munificence to hire a substitute t 
Will you? 

of any man haye not the spirit of Christ he is none of his.” The spirit of missions, 
the willingness to go, should throb in every Christian heart, then every disciple will 
become a missionary, home or foreign. 

Then you will cry out with Coke, “If you do not let me go you will break my 
heart,” or with Livingstone in Africa as he exclaimed, “My Jesus, my King, my life, 
my all, I again dedicate my whole self to thee.” 

W. B. Jacobs, of Chicago, once made the consecration of every dollar, every talent, 
every honr, every child to the work of the Master. On his return home he was met 
by his daughter of twenty-one years, a loving Christian girl, the joy of his heart, the 
light of his home, and with an earnest look she said, “ Papa, can I go as a foreign mis- 
sionary?” ‘The father exelaimed in his tears, “O,my God, 80 s00n, 80 soon!” The struggle 
was short; the parent said, for the love of Jesus, “Yes, my child, if you love him, go. 
I would give you to a good man if he asked you, but I would rather give you to Jesus 
Christ than to the best man that ever lived.” 

Giving money is little compared with giving seff. Gold and silver is nothing 
beside flesh and blood, When every Ghristian can ery, “Here am I, Lord, send me,” 
then the money will flow in rivers of gold. 

Think of the commercial benefits of missions. It is calenlated that the trade with 
heathen Jands opened up directly by missionaries has exceeded $20,000,000 net profit 
annually during the past one hundred years, making a total of $2,000,000,000, 

Theamount given from all sources for missions daring the century aggregates about 
$300,000,000. Net profit, $1,700,000,000, It pays financially to save the world, During 
the past seventy-five years Europe and America have spent $20,000,000,000 to kill one 
another—enough to save and civilize all the world. 

But there are rich Christian men accumulating a surplus, intending to give large 
sums when death unlooses their grasp; but that will not atone for a life devoted to money- 
getting, nor will it pay the interest on what they owe the Almighty. Millionaires 
have given $90,000,000 for education during the past twenty years; how mach 
has this benevolence affected character? As well might a farmer put all the increase 
of grain into the ground and leave the world to starve till he came to die! “Ora 
miller build his dam higher and higher, never turning water on the wheel till the 
hour of death!” 


» when inks Meanwhile Methodist tobacco costs more 
than missions. ‘ cost more than missions. Methodist luxury in 
food, dress, travel st * costs a hundred times more than missions, 

nes? 
f achievement, but consecrated wealth. For this 
She has a full cargo. Millions of Bibles in two 
‘Three thousand edacated young men 
embark. Every foreign port is open, 
Dar armies call for reinforcements, God 


abundance. 





dar is Mofht, Shaw, Cox, Livingstone, and 


; Continent. th ret Nemterere 


: Xavier, Eliot, Wesley, Whitefield, and Asbury 
Western world. — 7" 
‘Time fails me to speak of the heroic women leading their s 
‘patriarchs and prophets, and apostles of earlier times, 
ons of redeemed warriors coming to meet the Captain of 
honors of an honorable discharge, and a homestead on the les 
here banners of peace will float through all future ages. 
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MISSIONARY WORK OF METHODISM. 
RY REV, J. 0. PECK, D.D, 
(A paper read before the Methodist Congress in Chicago, In September, 1233) 

HE greatest subject of thought to the intelligent universe is the infinite God. 
The greatest purpose of the infinite God in this world is the finished work 
of missions, So far as we may know, or infer, from revelation, the work of 
missions is the supreme object of divine interest in our world, and the only 
end to be conserved by infinite thought, labor, and love. Missions is the whole of 
Christianity. From center to circumference our holy religion is nothing but a mission 
of Christ and his Church for the salvation of all mankind. This is the philosophy of 
the kingdom of heaven. To this end and for nothing else the world was created and 
stands, It was created by Christ and “for Aim.” Not for business, government, 

education, or society does the world exist an hour; but for Christ, 

However, Christ, the first and everlasting missionary, declares that he is “come to 
save that which was lost.” This is his mission, his also. is the purpose of missions, 
pure and simple; this is the work and end of missions; hence the greatest thought that 
has ever occupied the mind of man is the cause of missions, Nothing in the marvelous 
“White City” is for a moment worthy of comparison; all the magnificent exhibits 
there are for time only, and will pass away; missions are for eternity, and will march 
down the unwasting ages in glorious effect. 

‘The cross thus becomes the most sublime, unspeakable, and awful symbol of God's 
thought and purpose that enters into humanintelligence, The crossis not of yesterday 
and Calvary, but has always been in sight of the throne, and has cast its shadow over 
that white symbol of God's power and government, The arms of that cross embrace 
eternity past and eternity to come, One arm of that cross sweeps backward into 
eternity past, where—before the creation of man; before heaven and earth in order 
stood ; before the first star shone in stellar immensity ; before the firat angel's wing 
swept the viewless ether with lightning stroke; back into eternity where the whole 
universe and all intelligence slept as the sublime creative thought in the infinite mind ; 
back still where God was sole inhabitant of immensity—* the Lamb slain” is the burning 
vision in the midst of the: of pee The other arm of the cross sweeps padeod 
beyond the last 
beyond the be: 

shall see of the areal of his soul and be satisfied ; where he 
najes and glory in the hearts of a multitude, whom no man can 
ibe, and people, and he shall reign forever and 

the anthem, ' i Hallelujab, the Lord God Omnipotent 


ions which engages the Christian Church to-day. 
loyal soul filled with the spirit of Christ; this 

ill of whom the Bible declares are foreign 
to minister to them, who shall be heirs 





the beginnin hole kingdom o 
tgauhias Hig Bout tat sould not ive oe 

it boat loud of fishermen, without friends, 

Christianity has marched up through the ¢ 
have been all the way hacks upon 
, emblems of stern conflict, but to-day 
c¢, art, and civilization of the world are largely in. 
"She stands directly, or indirectly, with her jeweled foot 
kingdom of earth, and with her hand actually or potential 
tions, 


Christianity has created and empowered the 
ordained them to dominate and evangelize the world. 
Lost but six millions of people spoke the English 
saturated with Christianity and impulsive with redeeming 
native or acquired tongue, by one hundred and fifty millions. 
nations of the world are the masters of its destinies, Other 
World's Congress, and be respectfully heard, but after their 
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in oblivion the religion of the Bible, with its swing of conquest, will be triumphantly 
marching on, to bring the whole world to the feet of its Christ. “Wor they are dead 
that sought the young child’s life,” was true in the first centary, has been true for nine- 
teen hundred years, and will be trae till the millennium has crowned our Christ with 
universal triumph | Christianity always lives to read a burial service and sing a requiem 
over the graves of its enemivs. 

Now what humble part has Methodism borne in this supreme work of the Christian 
Church? In its origin it was itself a missionary movement of the eighteenth century 
against the dead formalism of the Established Charch and the almost lifelessness of 
nonconformity in England. Its first missionary work was to reach the lost and 
neglected millions of that land, and also to revive evangelical religion, and formulate a 
preachable theology in the denominations of two continents, It has been a missionary 
of evangelical zeal and God-honoring doctrines to Christian pulpits everywhere, 

The first missionary society of Methodism in America was organized in 1819. Tt 
was purely a home missionary society until 1833, when its first foreign mission began 
in Liberia, Its home missions literally cover the republic from Maine to California, 
and from Texas to Minnesota. In 1830 its most valuable piece of property west of 
Michigan was sold for 800. Since that time its home missions have spread to the 
Golden Gate and have gathered into their folds several thousand churches, hundreds of 
thousands of communicants, and between thirty and forty millions of dollars of church 
property. In eight of its home mission States there are more communicants of Metho- 
dism than of any three of the largest Protestant denominations united. The foreign 
mission fields of all Methodism include Italy, France, Switzerland, Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, Finland, St. Petersburg in Russia, Bulgaria, Mexico, South America, 
Japan, Korea, China, India, Malaysia, Fiji Islands, Friendly Islands, Georgia Islands, 
and many other islands of the sea, besides the continent of Africa. The Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church alone has at least four thousand missionary 
workers in the foreign work, and five thousand in home missions. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church raised last year for foreign missions $1,041,393, which is the largest 
sum contributed for that work in 1892 by any denomination in America, The annnal 
contribution of al! Methodism for missions is over $3,000,000. The members and pro- 
bationers of heathen converts in all Methodism are over three hundred thousand. 

Methodism in America was late in entering the foreign mission fields, The first 
three quarters of a century of existence in this land were almost wholly employed in 
developing from nothing a powerful organization—her church property, her schools and 
colleges, her universities and theological seminaries, which amount to-day in all Meth- 
odism in America to more than $300,000,000 of property. The Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church originated in 1869, and the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the same Church in 188], both of which are 
vigorous and advancing organizations. 

Tn 1868 we had but one heathen convert as the result of our labors. hat lone 
soul represented all the fruit she had gathered from the heathen nations. Since that 
year her foreign missions have marked a steady and, later, a glorious triumph. Malay- 
sia, our youngest foreign mission, already has more preachers in the vernacular, more 
children in schools, and more converts than all our heathen missions thirty years ago. 
Our work in China is extensive and growing with revivals of a marked character. We 
haye schools, hospitals, and ersities and church property in China worth more than 
400,000. Conversions are multiplying rapidly and the fature is golden with promise. 
Tn Japan our work is strong and advancing. In Mexico we have more results to 
after twenty years’ work among that Romish population than were achieved in India, 





Ghost has aa the very Greek ward 
the terrible majesty of the Gospel: “For 
-dunanis [dynamite] of God unto salvatio é 
‘The representatives of Hinduism and Buddhism, 
religion, may come to the World’s Parliament of 
jorsement of the liberals who renounce evangelical O} 
a sought to-strike down our Christian Sabbath—that, 
world will be a compromise, a composite of all religions. 
nity—with a supernatural Christ, a supernatural res 
in the heart of her milligns, witnessing to her divine origin 
power ; with her banners farther advanced than ever befo: 
ons more victorious than ever—/as no compromise to make‘ 
final religion, We have the sun at noonday, what care 
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Read the Crisis of Missions, by Dr. Pierson, and ‘there you have the verbatim con- 
fession of prominent Hindus—judges, magistrates, and scholars in their own land—that 
heathenism is doomed to pass away and Christianity will over all prevail. 

No matter for the bombast and bravado of these gentlemen strutting on the stage 
of the World’s Parliament of Religions amid the applause of Christian courtesy, if at 
home the governing mind of Hinduism sees the handwriting on the wall that foretells 
its overthrow, Here is one fact which is overwhelming proof. In 1892 a conclave of 
Hindus in India was summoned and held to discover, if possible, some method of avert- 
ing the doom of their religion by checking the adyance of Christianity. Thoy bor- 
rowed from Christianity the weapon they desired to use. They appointed October 30, 
1892, as a day of universal prayer in India to their chief gods that the deities would 
interfere to turn back the invasion and power of Christianity. What was the result? 
1, Their alarm was revealed clearly. 2. Their coming overthrow was confessed unless 
the gods interfered. 3. The hosts of Christ appealed to the God who could answer by 
fire, 4. The futility of their attempt to check the advance of Christianity was seen in 
the fact that in the year that has followed twenty-five per cent more Hindus have been 
converted than were ever converted in any previous year! Let these gentlemen enjoy 
their brief season of boasting, but we have their army on the run, 

With this dynamite of God surcharging the work and consecrated workers of all 
missions, the triumph of the kingdoms of Christ in the world is unquestionable. The 
dawn of the day of millennial victory already gilds the heavens with the splendors of 
coming conquests, 

"Tig coming up the steep of Time, and this old world ix btor, 
‘We may not live to soe thé dawn sublime, but high hopes make our seit) lighter, 
‘We may be sleeping in the ground, when it swakos the world with 
Bat we have felt it guthering round, and heard its voiee of Tiviug thunder. 
"is coming! Yes! "Tis coming! 


‘Tur Prortx or Jarax.—Dr. A. B. Leonard, who has been visiting Japan, writes 
as follows of the people : “The common people live in very poor houses, usually made 
of mud held in place by a lattice of bamboo or reeds, and their clothing is of coarse 
material and exceedingly scanty in quantity, Multitades of men and boys wear onlya 
loin cloth, the value of which would not equal a nickel, while an equal number of 
women and girls are innocent of garments above the waist. Large numbers of boys 
and girls under ten years of age may be seen who are absolutely nude, Where such 
conditions obtain there can be no refinement or modesty, and but a low type of 
morality. ‘The religions of the people have also failed to provide for their intellectual 

eriod of the revolution the education of the masses was almost 

trange that now widespread illiteracy prevails, Since 

been somewhat potential a system of popular education has 

been provided, but at the present time not more than one half the children of school age 


ple has been of a mdi character. The 
Ise religions is being stirred, and the people 


life exbibit idiosync y wh ht he reasonably expected. If they are 
opinionated n tl they have received at the 
© part to the transitional state 





States form the richest acquisition made by 

ity in the past fout hundred years Here 

the persecuted and the poor of all Jands have found 
a home; and hore, taught by necessity, men have 
‘sot in motion new influences and started new actir- 
‘ities, which have vitally affected the progress of 
trade and commerce, invention, civil government, 
general culture, and religion, Especially in ita re- 
igious position has the acquisition of America been 
supreme importance to the Church of Ch 2 

‘not only has America saved and built into a Chris- 
tian nation millions of mankind, but in doing 80 she 
produced a kind of Christian nation which i¢ su- 
perior to that of any of the lands from which her 


people came, ch. 
De Tocquovilio said, salty years ago, in his De getting money In India 


* cy in America: “There ig no country in the sionary army to deliver 





and convart the Mohsmmodans, He said the prophot 
dssiah showed him the way to Aimerica. When 
Lather beard of the New World he exclaimed, Why, 


‘wns converted within olght hundred sears. 


Germany 

‘of the timo of the apostles, and how many islands 
and countries have been discovered, in which afer 
fifteen hundred years no euch grace bag ne 


Soon explorers were pressing all slong the coast of Jy by soldiers and 


America, and reports came to Europe of divors sorts: 
of strange tribos—Eskimo, Micmacs, Mobawka, Az- 

Mea, barbaroua and civilized, but all sunk in idol 
atry and degradation. It waa not an accidental thing 
that Martin Luther was a boy only pine years old 
when Columbus discovered the New World. The 
Reformation brought # new Christianity to light just 
when God had revealed « now land beyond the een, 
to be the dwelling place of the greatest Protestant 
tation of the world. The cry of the heathen in 
America appealed to both the Roman Catholic and 
tho Roformed Churches of Europe; but years passed 
by before tho persecuted and divided Protestants 
could enter upon foreign mission work. The Gath 
clic Church, stirred by the discovery of America, 
took a new departure in work for the liesthen. From 
Spain and Portugal, also from Italy, monks soon set 
‘ont for the New World. In 149% a Benedictine with 
twelve companions sailed for American. Soon after 
Portugal sent missionaries to South America. 
France also entered tho field, and before long from 
the month of the St. Lawrence to the delta of the 
Mississippi French missionaries explored now lauds 


The or expecially 
forelga iabsioo bela) feed eg by miasion 
d the East tomake up for the 


‘ve “s servica auto the Church of great consequence, 
to carry the Gospel unto thoes parts of the world, 
and raise a bulwark against the kingdom of amti- 
christ, which the Jesnits labor to rear up im all 
parts of the world." The earliest Protestant foreign 
missionary efforts took place in connection with 
America. In 1656 the Chureh of Geneva sent out 
fourteen missionaries to preach the pure Gospel to 
both heathen and Romanist in Brazil. In 1649, undor 
Oliver Cromwell, the “Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in New England” was organized in 
old But this society arowe because of the 
labora of John Eliot, from 1646 on, among the Indi- 
‘ans in Massachusetts, ‘The Inbors of Eliot, Makew, 
Cotton, and others among the native Americans, 
‘and the reports of their work published im Rng 
nnd, led indirestly to the organization of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel is all Parts of the 
World. 


he conversion of Amnorica, ‘both North and South, 





realization of religious liberty, in a way 

nin other lands. Whut is true of Frederick 

t is also largely true of William of Orange. 

‘dy side with them mny be put George Wash- 
‘These ihree great soldiers wnd statesmen 

the dawn of a new era of greater religious 

tion; but the European leaders could not ad- 
beyond a State Church system of comprehen- 
with the right of existence granted dissenters ; 
while the American father of his country could build 
fabs how commonwealth with these free, Calvinistic, 
ublican, Puritan, Righte-of-man principles for its 
hla. comer atone, In Amerien “Congress shall 
“make no law respecting the establishment of religion, 





Four Centuries of Christianity in America, 


every man a vote, and proclaims full religious lib- 
anty. 


But especially in the struggle to free the Church 
from State control may the examplo of America bo 
oon io Korope, The old Lutherans tn Germany re- 
jected the Iturgy Imposed upon their churches In 
1822 by the king, aud many emigrated to America, 


havo arisen from 1834 on. Tho British colonica, 
‘Canada, Australia, und others, follow the American 
system of free Churches in n Christian State, Tho 
Free Church in Scotland-left the Established Church 

to escape govertiment interference in 1843; In 1869 
the Church of Ireland was disestablished by Glad- 
stone after appeals of millions of Irish Catholles, who 
pointed to the free system of America, Tho Engllah 
government lias already taken steps toward the dis- 
establishment of the Church in Wales; and itis only 
@ question ofa tew years whon the Church af Scot- 
tand aball be separated from Stato control, Even in 
conservative Kngland the incroasing numbers of dis- 
sontera, the Mouhodiats, Congrogationalists, Baptists, 
and othors without the Church, and not a few within 
the Chureb, especially the ritualistic party, who in 
thelr Romish tendencies chafo at secular interfor- 
ence, point to Ameri a8 he happy land where 
every man is roligiously free, and wish more and 
more for similar freedom in England. 

There ia no doubt at all but the whole movement 
of modern life in both Churéh nd 
owhat De Tocqueville called “tho general equality of 
conditions,” an equali ‘men relig- 
‘ously on the same level 
legally on the same level before | 
is ns certain ns woment of time 


kings and lords and the rule ¢ 
and q 


of 


though ‘ 
abies erm rpacnet ibs ayatem, In 
like manner the chnreh member and the citizen are 


Th this connection we may notice a further impor- 
tant contribution which America has made to Chris- 
tlanity; I referto the far-reaching influence which 
Protestant North American jms exerted upon the Roman 
Catholic Church, This influence is felt of course 
‘most powerfully by Cutholica living in onr country; 
but it is also recognized through every part of the 
Roman Church, The social, political, and ecclesine- 
tical system of America rests upon the free, repub- 
ean, Calviniatic principles of the Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans, who made the town meeting and the church 
moeting the sources of law, order, and discipline. 
Now the Roman Catholic system arose in the Roman 
‘Empiro; it is a priostly {mitation of Creaarism ; it ia 
an ecclesiastical absolutism. Hence the conscien- 
‘tlous Roman Catholic ip America finds himself an im- 
porialist of the moat unquestioning sort in his re~ 
ligion, while he is an out-and-out republican, believ- 
Sng Se oprah Tas Earache eee 


pope id tha oles ot atte Seca 
matters of religion the ery of » mil- 

a8 nothing in opposition to the utterance of 
‘The consistent man, therefore, will very 
mae the ore and reject the other; if he de 
‘\inen he will break with his 

to his church he will more or less 


forsake the froo institutions of his country. 


‘outcome of this state of things in America can 


“be eon i in two results: first in the great low of fol- 





er oak Gian coms together, Tho 
‘men of piety and of deep convictions will stay in the 


“spreading fast, Mexico and South Amorica aro devel- 
oping the republican systom, and in doing 80 they 

- limiting and modifying Catholicism by the new ideas, 
‘Switzerland and France are republics; Belgium is 


‘the people in the State ia being followed with increas. 
— ing recognition of their rights also in the Church. 
_ The papacy iteelf hn lost its temporal power, and 





Dition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
Tiquors within « State, Maine, lows, Kaneas, Da~ 
kota have adopted this aystem in the North, while in 
‘the South some States, as Georgia, have introduced 
prohibition by districts, The 

‘Temperance Union has done very valuable work, not 
the least in having ayatomatic Instruction respecting 
the evil of alcoholic beverages Introduced into the 
publicschools of most of our States, Itis true that 
‘the use of liquor and the power of the aaloon in 
America are frightful to contemplate, but it is also 
true that beer drinking and whisky drinking have 
their strongholds among the Gorman, Irish, Jowish, 


and other foreign elements of our population. 
seven cighths of city saloons ore in their hands J 


Amorican Christian life is 
higher things 


bumanity of war, 


nations would submit to the decision of justice, if 
European parliaments would follow in the wider field 
what America does in the narrower field, and sub- 
mit to the claims of some great international Consti- 
‘tution, the day might not be far off when the sword 
should be beaten into the plowsharo and the spear 
into the pruning hook, and man learn the art of war 
no more,— Our Day. 


‘The Conversion of a Leading Japanese. 
HY PROPESSOR SK. SAMAKI, 


Ma. Sasro is a well-known Japaness gentleman, 
Be 


d acl, He was born in a province named Kil, in 


|. His father was a farmer, nnd the family was 
I he child as he grow older 
peasant's life, and was not 


to remain at home and work with his 





bbogan to encroach on the 


- advantage of the civil reached hi 


islands, inhabited by very 
Japanese, and defeated the plans of Russia. 

_ The war of the revolution ceased, a new onler of 

ment wns ostablished, and Mr. Santo gained a 

‘high position. While he wos in the North he had 

become acquainted with Father Nicolal, a Russian 

missionary of the Greck Church, and studied the 

‘Ruswian language with him. One day the mission- 

talked about the heavenly Father, but his pupil 

‘no attention, After his conversion, however, 

Be told his acquaintances that the tight of God first 


him, 
saved fils life many me 





my whole id sont tot 
Re caitenes siege wae 


Lespeeze 
z ; 


Hue 
peli 
iE ii 


‘ ing that he bath made” (Westey, vol. ti, p, 485). 
Christians should be evangoliats; allChristians living In the Minutes of the Conferences, to be found in 
in @n antichristian country should be misslonarics, Wesley's works, vol. v, p 239, Wesley further de- 
although uot ordained by the Church. A genuine clares: 
example to everyone | in the fact that the hamble “Once more review the whole affair: 1 
nurses in the hospital taught the grace of God toa (1) Who of us is now nccepted of God? 
gentleman of culture and high social position. “God “He that now believes in Christ with a loving, 
hath chosen the foolish things of the world to con- obedient heart. 
found the wike; and God hath chosen tho weak (2) But who nmong those that never hoard of 
things of the world to confound the things which aro Christ? 
mighty.” Since: Mr. Santo received this speelal © “Ho that, necording ta the light he has, ‘feareth 
‘Dlessing from God his whole fhmily have become God and worketh righteousness.'” 
God's children, At his residence, once a week, is In hig notes upon Acts 10, 84, “Of n truth T per- 


cousness, is accepted with him," John Wesley says, 
Is accepted of him “through Christ, though he 
knows him not, The assertion is express and admite 

no exception. He is in the favor of God, whether 

joying his written word and ordinances oF not 
- Nevertheless, the addition of these is an unspeakable 
blessing to those who were before in some measure 


of the heuthen.afe simple, comp: ‘scrip: a 
tural. ‘They are, that the ‘This is the doctrine upon which the Methodist 
missions have been founded, and upon which they 
successfully, Tt avoids the necessity 
ypothosis of future probation; it 


iction of Jesus Christ over the whole dispensation, 
maintains the necessity of conversion and regenera~ 
‘tion, and makes accountability depend upon Sdelity 
any amount of light, however small. Tt cnables 
tus to believe that many a man bowing down to stocks 





d because they did not have the light of the thing ot 
which would have saved thom, but because 
y did not live according to the light they did 


do not send the Gospel to the heathen merely 


world If they get to heaven they will have all 
eternity to get civilized and to learn, But we send 

» Gospel because without it they will be everlast- 
“engly lost. ‘There is no other reasonable ground for 
a n work. Let us hold fast to that. 





The Methodist Church in Finland. 


ing the natives xs brothers, instead of domineering 
over them, ‘This fa just the eort of complaint which 
was mado most vehemoutly against us by traders 
and others whoa we adopted native dross on the 
Upper Niger. Thy said that we should not lower 
ourselves by condescending to the ways of the 
people, and putting ourselves on an equality with 
them. But our Master has given us an example 
which we must follow, not to be lords and masters 
over thoae to whom we go, but to be, as ho was, a 
sorvant, 

‘To conform to their manner of life in all reasonable 
ways {a, In my opinion, the surest way to win the 
confidence and respect of thoscamong whom we may 
go. Itmay mean some solf-deulol: it will certainly 
need a great doal of attention, but it ie well worth the 
trouble, 

Tn somo cases, even in pioneer missions, it may not 
bo possible to conform, except in a most limited ex» 
tent, to the ways of the people; in some it could not 
‘be done without serious risk to health. We would 
not wish to Iny down universal rules, but I would 
contend most earnestly for the principle of identifica- 
tion of the miaslonary, az far as possible, with tho 
people among whom he goes to work.—London 
Christion, 


‘The Methodist Church in Finland. 
BY BISHOP J, H. VINCENT, D.D, 


‘Tux population of Finland is about 2,600,000, Ot 
Uiese 2,200,000 are Finns and Lutheran, There are, 
perhaps, 50,000 Russians, There aro more than 
260,000 Swedes, who are also Lutheran, In Finland 
there aro dissenting Christians, Among them are 
the Baptista, who havo boen here ten years longor 
than the Methodists, and the Salvation Army, There 
aroalso the “ Pree Church” people, who do not leave 
the State Church, but who enter into the warmer 
life and adopt the more active methods of tho tradi- 
tional Methodists, hold meetings of their own, build 
chapels or mission houses, where Inymen may officiate 
and set a good example to the State Church folk and 
tholr “ priesta.” 

Holaingfors, an {ilustration of which is given on 
this page, Is the chief city of Finland, and is situated 
on the Gulf of Finland two hundred and seventy-four 
miles from St. Petersburg. The town ix well laid 
‘out, with Joug and wide streots running at right 
angles, The houses aro large and well built, and 
the principal square contains several fine buildings, 
5 the senate house, the university, wnd a magniti- 
cent church, 

‘Tho Methodist Episcopal Church is # feable factor 
in Finland Church life, But it came here in » legit- 
imate way. Norwogian and Swedish emigrants and 
sailors long ago learned a blossed lesson in Christian 
faith and experience in the Bethel Ship in New York. 
They camo back to Norway and Sweden and told whe 





this’ rood. 
well pleased with them and glad to have them there. 
‘the mandaring, from whom almost all our oppoai- 


daylight. When thoy bad murdered them they 





remained all the time In his home at Chang St 
has recommenced with gr oF his attack 
ud tavigierss 


Christ os the god of lust und the 
poons - 4 bese 
batbarities 


‘urge the people to rise und murder all foreigners and 
burn their property. As an. encouragemout it is 
stated that foreigners are utterly powerless to defend 
themselves or to retalinte; x0 there is vo danger and. 
nothing need be feared, 

The government knows all thia, and by allowing it 
{© proceed under its very eyes and protection in the 
nce of all the Western protests is sufficient eridence 
shat jt approves it. Foreigners are regarded as bar- 
barians and outcasts,and Western governments have 
made the mistake of entering into treaties with China 
—® depraved heathen country with no consclence— 
just the same as with Christian powers, The Chinese 
will yield to no reasoning unless it be backed up 
with force. A century hence, wien the country has 
become imprognated with Christian doctrine and 
ome kind of Christian conscience, China will be a 
wastly different place from what it is now. 

‘Through the length and breadth of the land Chris- 
tian preachers, native and foreign, have traveled and 
told of & Saviour from sin ond an uplifier of the 
human mcé. Millions upon millions of books and 
tracts have been scattered broadenst, 
working in the minds of 1 
that a great people Il 


No one may be called by the mame of & person who 
has passed away, When anyone dies, bie or her 
name must die alao, Should the name of a dead per. 
son be applied to a boy or girl, it ia suppowed that it 
will grieve the soul of the departed, sud be likely to. 
call forth his or her displeasure. Some evil would 
be pretty certain to follow, for the spirits of the dead 
‘cin, it is thought; net upon the living for good or 
evil. No person can, therefore, tke the name ot his 
dead p rent, friend, or ancestor. They always try 


| to banish the very Iden of death from thelr thoughts. 


gland 
0 of 


It will ensily be acen, therefore, that there must 
ays bo a great want of Aino proper names, and 
naming a person is s matter of great difficulty. 
Names in themselves «re supposed by the Ainos to be 
lueky or unlucky, and to bring fortune or misfortune 
On ® person, as the case may be, The people appear 


Tn short, the Ainos appear to tive 
of superstition with regard to this 
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A GHOUP OF ALNOS. 


called after his or hor ancestors or deceased relations. 
Tu the samo way ho must not take tho name of his 
living neighbors, Should such a thing be done it 
would be looked upon as a kind of theft, aud treatod 
accordingly, ‘This fact probably arose from the idea 
that namos bring good or evil, and a person nocds all 
the good his name can bring, and does not cara to 
have it divided yp with another, In trying to find 
tho name of a person I have soveral timos ben asked 
not to use such and such a name, because some one 
else at another village has one which sounds very 
mueh tike it, Again, the namo must have a good 
soundand meaning. ‘That seems reasonable enough. 

Choosing « name for the person I lately baptized, 
I suggested several before I could hit wpon the right 
ono. Thus, Rhoda would not do at all because the 
first syllable sounded too much like the Japar 
word ro," prison, and ig a worl often used by tho 
Ainos for "prison,"#0 that Rhoda or Rota would 
mean, as the Ainos use it, “to be in prisou,” It was 
not the slightest use telling them tho Scripture 
word Rhoda had another meaning. A 














name with 


ie 


(From a Japanese Drasetng} 


such aaound could not possibly do, Inext mentioned 
Sarah ata venture. But even that would not de by 
any means; it sounded too much like the Aino word 
"sara," which és the word for an animal's tall. Such 
‘a name could not be thought of for  iminnte, 

I next tried Kunice, but it was thought best not to 
take that name because it sounded very like “jamin” 
which means *pain,” and to “suffer pain” At Inst 
I tried Rebecca. Yos, that would do very well 
indeed, for in Aino the word “Reipeka,” which sounds 
very like Rebecca, means “a fitting name" Well, I 
cortainly thought 1 had gotoverthat trouble. But lo, 
about five minutes before the time appointed fbr the 
service, word camo in that “Jeipeka” woul mot 
quite do; could I kindly changeit? Tnsked why, 
and found that her mother, who had died some six 
yoars ayo, was called “eruna,” the first syllable of 
which was very like “Rei!” in “ Reipela t” 

Ju shocr desperation I therefore coined a name on 
the spot. Tt was Tom-unemak’ snd thet means * the 
shining female." To my surprise, all partios were 
highly delighted with it, and so she was tamed by Tt 





perplexing 
tr-mat" “the shining female” or “irl,” may, in- modern 


deod, henceforth shine to the glory of her Saviour, 
and be a bright jewel In his crown, 


Madame Blavatsky and Esoteric Buddhism, 


MY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER, 


‘Mavane Buavatskr felt strongly attracted to the — 


‘study of Buddhism. Like many people in our time, 
she was, I believe, in search of m religion which she 
could honestly embrace. She was a clever, wild, and 
excitable girl, and anybody who wishes to take a 
charitable view of ler Inter hysterical writings and 
perforinances. should read the biographical notices 
Intely published by her own sister In the Nouvelle 
Revue, 


Madame Blavataky was one of those who want 
more than a morely traditional and formal falth, and 
she thought she could find what she wantod in India. 
To India, therefore, abe wont with the object of being: 
initiated into ita anctont law and mysteries, There 
‘she met Daydnada Saravasti, the founder of the Arya. 
SomAj, but neither did he understand Eoglish, nor 
sho any Todian language. Still, thero sprang up 
between the two a mutual bat mute admirstion, but 
this did not fast long, and when they began to under- 
stand each other better they found they could not act: 
toguther, Lam afraid it cannot longer be doubted that 
Dasiinada Saravasti was as deficient in moral straight- 
forwardness a8 his American pupil. 

Unfortunately, aho took it into her head thatit was 
incumbent on every founder ot 

o 


‘by moana of a long necetic discipline, hare subdued 
the passions of the flosh and gained a reputation for 
sanctity and knowledge. That these men are able to 
perform moat startling fonts and to suffer the most 
terrible tortures is perfectly trne. Some of them, 





ized in all parts of the Moslem world that they may 
Journey in the safest avd most pleasant way to 
Mecca. The pollution of the drinking water and 
the sanitary conditions of tho ascred city have much 
to do with the groas mortality of the pilgrima, We 
aro indebted torMr, Ghatles Dudley Warner and to 
others for the account that folluws = 

The mosque has been so often deatroyed aud re 
bullt and repaired that it contains few traces of 
remote antiquity, The structure as ly stands was 
mostly built in the serentoenth ceutury, but repalra 
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The Mosque at Mecca and Moslem Worshipers. 


In tho wull of inclosure, so that pligrima lodging im 
thom can pray at homo in aight of the Kaaba. It ls 
auld that the court of tho mosque will hold thirty-five 
thousand people; but it Is never full even in the 
ume of the Hod), and a belief is current that it pever 
could be filed ty ay uumber of pligriens—elther 
‘tho worshipers would be Individually diminished tn 
size or the court would be miracelously entarged for 
the occasion. 

‘The mosque ia never deserted, and day and wight 
presents scenes of animation and picturesqueness. 





THE KAABA, OR “KISSING STONE,” INCLOBURE AT MECCA, 


have beon mado down (o our own day, As its ob: 
fect was simply to inclose the Kaaba, the size of abe 
court has boon varied im the successive robuildings 
The mosque has nineteen gates, placed at irregular 
distances, but as some of the gates have three 
arches, the number of entrances is thirty-nine, 
principal of these aro Bub-cl-Salam (gave of peace), 
by which every pilgrim makes his first entrance; 
Bab-cl-Neby, by which Mohammed used to enter, 
and through which the bodie 
that prayers may be said ove 





he 








of the dead are carried 
them, and the Bab-el- 
Omra, through which it is neces: 








ry to pass in order 
to pray before performing the rite of Omra, or the 
Little Pilgrimage, to a holy place three miles outside 
the city. As these gates liave nodoors, the mosque 
is open at all times. 


The exterior is adorned with soven minarets ef the 





common Moslem style. The entrouces to these are 
from the houses, which touch the mosqueon all sides, 
and from tome of these liouses windows are opened 





Through its open gates citizens, burden bearers, and 
irattickers constantly pass from one-part of the city 
to the otlier, At sunset, one of the hours of prayer, 
when great numbera assemble, spread their carpots, 
and perform their devotions, the aight of seven 
thousand or eight thousand persons bending in joint. 
prostrations Ia the waning light is swe inspiring. 
Later, when the Jampa are lighted, the Gorutees, 
rank outside of rank circling round the Kaaba, race 
ing. crowding, ejaculating, the metowefe loudly re- 
citing the prayers, idlora clamoring and chafing, and 
boys running lither and thither and shooting, 
give the court the sppearance of # place of simuse- 
ment, ‘ 

Every hour of the day people are teen under the 
colonnades reading the Koran, Indiangand Negras. 
spread their mats and pase the whole period of their 
M visit there, being allowed to bathe, eat, and 
slecp, but not to cook in the court, Mes come 
there to lonnge In the cool shade at noop and 10 calle 





The Mosque at Mecca and Moslem Worshipers. 


Susinoxs, Poor Hadjis, discased and deformes,‘lie 
about among tho pillara in the midst of their miser- 
able baggage. Public schools are held for young 
children. Learned men deliver lectures; wlemas re- 
cite the Koran, At the gates sit scribes, with ink- 
stands and paper for writing letter and contracts, 
and producing amulets and love charme. 

At the northeast corner of the Kaaba, near the 
door, ani four to five fect above the ground, is the 
famous Hudschar-cl-Aswad, or Black Stone. It i# an 
irregular oval, says Burckhardt, about seven inches 
in diameter, with an undulating surface, and sooms 
to be composed of several atones of different sizes 
cemented together. It is worn to its smooth surface 
by the millions of kisses and touches it hes received. 
The Moslems say it was originally white, but has 
become black by reason of men's sine. Tt ix sur- 
rounded by a border of cement rising a little above 
the surinco, and this ngain by a broad band of ailrer 
gilt. Barton said the aperture in which the stone is 
measures one span and three fingert-long. Burck- 
hardt describes its color asa deep reddish-brown, 
appronchiiug to block. It appeared to Burton black 
and metallic, and seemed to him a common aerolite, 
with a thick, shaggy coating, worn and polished. It 
is not improbable thit the stone obtained iis sacred 
character with the pagans on aceount of its meteoric 
origin. 

Round the Kaaba isa fine pavement of granite, 
polished like glass by the foet of the faithful, deserib- 
ing an irregular oval. It is surrounded by iron posts 
supporting crossrods, from which hang green glass 
globe lamps, which make a faint illumination. Tne 
deed, the thy usand lumps of the court make little 
impression on the gloom of night. Beyond the poles 
isa second pavement cight paces brond, a little ele 
vated, and round that another, higher and broader. 

The ceremony of Tawaf, or circumambulation, ix 
performed on tho inner oval parement of polished 
gronite, It consists in circling the Kanba seven 
times, ejaculating the proper prasers at the proper 
points, and kissing the blick stone. ‘The first three 
clreults are made at a quickstep pace, called run: 
ning; the four Intter slowly and leisurely. Usually 
in the Hadj the crowd about the Kunba is so great 
that It is difficult to reach the sacred stone to kiss or 
even touch it Burton, by the ald of a dezen stout 
Mecsans, literully fought bis way throngh the en- 
agod Bedouins, end while kissing and rubbing the 
stone carefully examined it for two minutes, nnd de 
<ldod that itis a big nerolite. After that he repaired 
to the woll Zom-xem, took a copious dranght of the, 
to him, nauseous water, and was deluged with three 
skinfuils of it dashed upon Lim in order to wash away 
fila sing, 

The Instructions nx to the ceremonies required of 
the Moslem pilgrim on his arrival at Mecen as given 
in the Mohammedan theologienl works are very ex ct 
and are ns follows 
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Upon his arrival at the Jost +tage of the journey 
near Mocea he bates, ax, divesting Limself of 
Lis clothes, he assumes ihe piigrim's racred garb, 
which consists of two seamless wrappers, ono being 
wrapped around the waist, ovd the other thrown 
loosely over the shoulders, the shaven bead being 


‘Missiona:y Volunteers, Attention ! 
BY REV, WILLIAM H. LACY, RD, 

‘Tire Foochow Mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is in great need of several new missionaries, 
and money is now in the treasury with which n day 
trained nurse and two single men, or a man and wife, 





are gathered lundreds of pupil, besides the business: 
interests of the mission, including ® press which 
aends out over ® million pages every month, needs 
helpers in every department, Reader, does it not 
need you? 

Last year money was provided for the outgoing 
expenses and the fourth quarter's salary fora trained 
nurse for the Wiley Hospital. Thus far we havo 
‘hoard of 16 one who has offered herself for this Im- 
portant position where glorious work may be done 
for the Master. One of onr missionaries at home on 
furlough will not bs able to return this year, and his 
salary is now available for new workers It is suf. 
‘Aiciout for the oulgoing expenses of two. Our mis- 
sion has arked the Board v» send them ont imme- 
diately; The most favorable time for coming to Foo- 
chow is the fall or early winter. If you act; romptly 
you will be alle toureach Foochow in time to begin 
work during the moat delightful season of the year, 
Tf othors shall have boen accepted before you respond 
to this call let it not hinder you, for we are asking 
for five now workers for 1894, and believe the money 
will be available afer tho mooting of the General 
Missionary Committee in November. 

Do you feel that God has called you to do foreign 
missionary work? Have you so far completed your 
prwparation for if a8 to be able to start for the eld 
within ® year? If 80, send your name at once to the 
Missionary Secrotary, Dr. ©, ©. MeCabe, 150 Fifth 


Avenue, New York; and do everthing in your power 
that God's call may be responded to and the way 
opened a8 soon a8 possible, 

Feochow, China, 


Report of the Peking University, 
BY L. W. PILCHEB, 0.D., PRESIDES'. 
Wuex the last report was made Durbin 
in process of erection, The building was compl 
in season for the opening of the fall semester, and 


students of tho collogiat 
the president's office, for x 
classes, and tho weekly m 


out over 
representing all the moat common species found in 
‘the viclnity of Peking, Iti our Intention to addto 
the warioty from soar Rapier 
contaling every kind of 
and shenb that can be made | rit Riv lait 
this climate. 


in ether property near by, the temporary reatal of 
which, to native tenants, will prodoco a revenue not 
‘only in excess of ordinary investments, but which 
enables the institution to get porsession of lands 
neccessary for eulargement at a time when the 
purchase eas bo made to the greatest advantage. 

A morement haa been sot on foot by Professor I. 
'T, Headland for the securing of $60,000 ax a perma. 
nent fund for the endowment of two 
Toward this sum $2,260 (gold) has already been 
contributed by missionaries on the Hold, and there is 
reason to believe that the entire amount asked for 
will be realized, 

It is a matter of considerable Intorest that, for the 
first time, the aniveraity has been wade tho recipient 
of a legacy. This was left by tho will of Mr. John 
R, Sims, of Sun Franciseo, Much interest in the 
work of tho institution is felt in different parts of the 
‘United States, as well ag in England and the East, no 
Vhat wo may reasonably expect to bo similarly rox 
membered in the posthumons gifts of many friends 
of Cliristian education as the years go by. 

‘The number of perpetual scholarships ($600 each) 
is {ucreasing, and the sccruing interest bas been 
used for the education of worthy pupile, 

A liberal reapones has been given to our appenl 
for aniual acholarships ($30 a yoar) As a result, 
many residing in distant lands have contracted a 
pervonal rogard for individual students, and are 
wateling their carcera with great interest. 

These contributions have been generously supple. 


ols of intermediate grade have been in active 
‘operation at Tentsin, T-anhua, and Taian, during 





days ago dia oh ening oe 
Ove af the Taian Chitin girls was mar- 


‘ing all over India, from temple to temple und from there, because 


‘shrine to shrine, to seek God and get peace to his 
soul. Ho was dressed in rags, although he wasa 
gentleman of noble family, and his hair and beard 
were matted, uncat, and uncombed, so that he was. 
‘drendfal to look upon, He thought that God would 
‘be pleased with him if he dressed in dirty rage, and 
‘never cut or combed tis halr; and the people 
wherever ho went thought he was a very holy man 
tw loaye his comfortable home and go nbout begging 
from place to place, and so they gave him rice and 





Alission Work in Singapore. 


‘Mission Work in Singapore, 
‘Tum London Christian of Octobor 12 contains the 


‘this, the Lord does cause his light to shine even 
here, The light may be feeble and small, but still 
there is light. 

‘The work of the Church of England is in the hands 
‘of the Society forthe Propagation of the Gospel en 
tirely. As might be expected, the zorvices are con- 
ducted with high ritual, There are those who pro. 
‘test against the observances practiced, but they aro 
in a minority. 

‘The Presbyterians have both a church and o mis- 
sion here, and the one must not be confounded with 
tho other, The mission is doing a good work. 

‘The American Methodist Epi: Mission, who 
work specially among the Chinese, have not been 
jong in the Held. Dr. West had to return to Amer. 
ica on leave, and his place was taken by Dr, Luering. 
About four mouths ago six Chinamen camo wo him 
and said they had heard the open-air preaching, an® 
wished to become Christians, They were in due 
course received, and since then they have brought 
80 many others that now there is a Chinese mem. 
berahip of about sixty, gathored in during the 
past four months, much to the encouragement of the 
workers. 


‘The Brethren also have a work here, not very 
lange, but good is undoubtedly being accomplished, 
especially among the Chinese. 

The Bible Society is doing « good work, which 
muat claim the sympathy of every Christian, It is 


era, and a wonderful eld of lal r exists in the penin- 


The Soldiers? Home lisa boon rumoved to « more 
commodious building, and the management has boon 


Rev. Dr. R, HosKrss, o 
@ visit he bh: lately 


5oT 


medan ways, ‘Tho older oun is ee educated, 


grandfather 

gana from England St yi Mi mr 
-yoars, and thaally organized ‘mounted 
cavalry, called tho Gardner Horse, for the King of 
ae and married one of the daughters of the 


“For many yosrs the Mohasimedan intluence has 
pridetiaated bbs ley aod 0 the accessories 
of prevalent Ialam were to be found within the pre- 
clnets of the place, Fifty years ago vititors found at 
the Gardner mansion & profusion of wealth and a 
decidedly Mohammedan tinge on all customs and ways 
of living. A costly two storied building for tarias was 
erected, and over the broadly extended granite grave 
was placed « brightly colored shaméana under which 
‘wookly were repeated the Molammedin services for 
the dead, 

“But now this Is all changed, the costly buildings: 
are tumbling dows, und the remaining part of the 
family is strongly drawn to Christianity. Ono of the 
young men who spent yeara in the Budaon and the 
Moradabad mission achools is employed as preacher; 
ho is highly respected by his numerous relatives and 
is growing in grace and influence.” 


Religious Changes in Korea. 
Ruy. H. G. Uxpxawoop, D.D., writing from Korea 
says: “A sort of mental revolution seems to be in 
progress throughout the land, Buddhism, which at 
one time held such sway over the hearts and minds 
of the people, seems to have entered upon its dotage ; 
and the educated Korean will tell you that it ts now 
legated to women and children. Confucianiam, 
lost almost every vestige of a real religion ax 
found in Korea, and is not much more than a 
m of morals, which all might, but few attezpr 
follow. The species of Taoism, or Demonism, in 
tural religion that is to-day most prevalent through. 
ut the whole land acems also Lo be loging ite influence 
‘upon the life nnd habits of the people, The educated 
‘of the land are beginning to realize that the pounding 
‘tambourines and tho offering of incense to the god 


use of medicines; that the tying of rib 
the branches of @ tree or the burning of 
yyers before papor gods will reault in little 
> good. ‘Thus throughout ‘the land there bss 


® providential opening for the 
voice of God saying to lis 
y to my vineyard in Korea!” 





Frequently: 
make the drawing and print the names.) 





No. fa git] 1 bring the Merey Bel (sho sings), 
“Ring the bal of henan, tor fy to-day, 


See the Father meets him out the way, 
Welcoming his weary child.” 


AN sg sion, thus far, unite in chorus.) = 


Ganteian tow tbe angle og : 

"Tis the siticceprad ofan Hoel 
ate ceed ary tena shy 
No.8. The Whistle shall bo Joy, to sound forth 
through this broad land, even to the gates of heaven, 
the nows of sinners saved, *'Ilkewise joy shall be 
‘in heaven over one sinner that repentoth, more than 
over ninety and nine just persous, who need no re- 
pentance.”” 


ae @ [two advance together]. The =e ot 


would soon be worn and poor without us little Oilers 
—" wipers” they cali us—Meekness and Purity. 
[A says:) 
“0 loarn that it is only by the low! 
hen pie cay, te on ly. 
‘Ti thou wouldst 
Walk /nwmbly wi 
[B saye:) “Blessed mm Ure pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” 
“Since thou wouldst have us free from siy, 
And pure as those above, 
Make haste to bring thy nature in, 
“And perfect us in love.” 
No. 10 [a girl]. In darkness wo often must go, but 
‘one Head Light ilumines the path. [She sings:] 
“ Josus bids na shine with a pure clear light, 
Like a little candle burning in the night ; a 


Tn this world of darkness cach one mu: 
You in your small corner, and I in mine,"* 


No. 11 [a girl]. For the Tonder we bring Sriend- 
ship. “Tn union there ix #trength.”” 

No. 12 (n girl). I bring as Fuel, Faith. 
increase our faith.” 

No. 13 [a boy}. For Water let ua take Rij Meous- 
nes, “Blessedare they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 

No. 14 [a boy]. Our Locomotive is complete, but 
we need a worthy Enginer. Who is betver than 
Wisdom? “ Wisdom ia he principal thing; therefore, 
get wisdom.” 

No 15 [a voy]. Let Zeal be the Fireman. 
“ Whatsoover thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” 

Leader, What name do we 

All together. “ Home 
g0, till the whole wide 


iy ment white and holy 


with thy 


“Lord, 


our Locomotive? 
and let it go and 
Jesus shall know. 


coming in our tend? 
er nena mens tee 
other, 


Now Mexico. 
ose rosa teas whens Hie Fay ae sate 


Come over and hel) for dark superstition 
Debanches the aoul and bewilders tho sind.” 


Alaskan, 
“Not from the distant Orient, I, 


‘Our land Ties "neath your own fair sky, 
And Alanis, dsb ie Dest 


‘Christian, plead 
tor help to Droak the chalie what bind, 
And life's immortal way to find.” 
Mormon, 
“O, dark is the fate of the wife and the mother 
Where tho lot of a woman is worse than a alave, 
Enshrouded in gloom and encircled in sorrow, 
Till love’ dearest gift to a girl is the the grave: 
0, send to our people the Gospel of 
Let our priests and philosophers eee at his foet, 
Tat the heralds come from over the prairies 
And quickly the offer of merey repost.” 
Jndian, 
“ Where the birch canoe is 
Past the lilies of the me 
Where the wolf and bear are hiding, 
Where we hear tho rattlesnake— 
Tn a wigwam, rode and wild, 
There dwell f, your Indian child. 


“No one speaks to me of Jesus, 
No one teaches me to pray, 

No one tells me of a heaven, 
Where all tears are wiped away. 

No one reads to me God's word, 

Sabbath bella I've nover heard,” 


Mountain Whites. 


A iSiap : rates it ‘mountains high— 
& Spirit, we hear a 
Where shall we find him? Show us the way.” 





stg sey, 

tha leever into ue tombs’ 
Souls for whom Christ died are dying, 
tra H 
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CONFERENCES. ‘Receipts, 


$6,058 92 





15,268; 
5 





New England Southera.. 
Now Hampshire, 















North Carolina. 
*North China . 
North Dakota. 
Northern German. 
Northern New York 
North India, 
North Indiana 
*North Montana, 
North Nebraska. 
North Ohio... 





































North Pacitic Gorman... 600. 
N. 3,077) 
N. 400, 
N. 17,800: 
N. 10,500 
N. 3,000, 
N. W. Nebraska, . 459} 
N. W. Swedish 6,453) 
Norway .. : 1,400) 
Norwegian and Danish.. 3,470! 
Ohio... 30,400! 
Oklahoma, 300! 

regon 5,365) 
Philadelp! 60,454 
Pittsburg. 30,975) 
Puget Sounc 4,410) 
Rock River. 35,905! 
Saint John’s River . 130! 
Saint Louis...... 19,408 
Saint Louis German. 7,135 
Savannah aS 1,739 
South America. 1,000 
South Caroli 5,404 
South Dukota, 6,500 
South India 300 
Bouih Kansas . 7,000 
8, KE. Indiana 13,528 
Southern California. 6.470 
Southern German. 1,713 
Southern Tlinois . 13,680 
Southwest Kansas, 7,000 
Sweden. . 4,000 
Switzerland 1,200 
Tennessee 878° 
Texas 2,049 
Troy 26,859 
Upper Iowa a 20,679 
Upper Mississippi 905 
*Utah . 1,000 


Vermont. 
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(CONFERENCES. Apportion- —-_Recelpta. 

$1,522) $918 17 
4,500) 2,846 00 
TO} accaes be 
500! 606 00 
4,713) 4,525 70 
‘West Nebraska. . 2,160) 2 10 
West Texas, 1,639) ‘906 00 
West Virginia 10,609) 6,850 02 
8.322 8,120 59 
27,617 25.133 28 
10,970 8,076 84 
550 295 65 
27,700 26,570 88 
Ge 12,436 37 
2,000 00 

Sundries ($12,714 75) 
Interest... 3,229 69 
Amerieati Bible Society 4.575 00 
Appropriat'ns returned 2,906 05 
Miscellaneous........ 2,004 11 





Total 
* Mission. 
Receipts from November 1, 1891, to 
October 31, 1892. . 


Receipts from November 
October 31, 1893 


$1,319,743" $1,196,608 77 


$1,257,372 92 
1,196,608 77 
$60,764 15 








‘Disaursemunts PRoM Nov. 1, 1892, To Oor. 31, 1893. 
$12,594 96 





Finland and St Petersburg 
Foochow . 
Germany. 





Germany and Switzeriand, 
from American Bible So- 








Italy 
Italy, from American Bible 





Switzerland . 








West Chi 
—_—— $676,106 95 
Domestic Mis «519,928 38 
Toeldontal expenses, (i lading, for in- 
$18, 977 u 72,126 67 
ottes expenses. 31,316 67 





1,821,850 10 
$ Hee 


Balance in Treasury ore 1, 1902 ‘$44,373 07 
from November 1, 1892, to 
October 31, 1895, +. 1,196,608 77 
$1,240,981 84 
Disbursements from November 3, 1892, 
to October 31, 1893... 1,250,245 10 


Balance, cash dobt of Ooto- 
ber, 31, 1898... treet 
Outstanding bill of 


Total debt of Treasury, October 31,1893 $185,206 $6 


“Contingent AvPropatations" ann “Srinotan Gtera.” 
ber 

$11,026 97 

35,060 23 


$46,086 20 
Paid from November 1, 189, to Octo 
ber 31, 1893... seve 86,373 18 


Balance on hand... ... $10,713 02 
‘On motion, the bar of the Committee was fixed to 
includo the tirat five rows of seata from the pulpit. 


On motion, all missionaries who be present 
of the Committee were invited 


On motion, the order of appropriations adopted 
by the Committee Inst year was rendopted, with the 
understanding that the Domestic Miseions are to be 
considered first. 

On motion, the Committee proceeded to fix the 
amount of the total appropriations, and the following 

by ai 


‘The consideration ofthe total amoant of ppropel- 
ations was then resumed, and after debate it was 
inhi Us ema oil by BL LEN ESE) 


On motion, it was ordered that the proportion ap- 
propriated to Foreign Missions be 65 per cent and to 
Domestic Missions 48 per cent, namely, $567,060 to 
Foreign Missions and $463,960 to Domestic Missions, 

Dr. J. M. Buckley proseuted the report of the 
Committee on the Rules and Usages of the Board of 
Managers appointed a year provious, and the report 
was accepted and ordered on file. 

Bishop Goodsell presented the report of the com- 
mittos appointed last year on changing the methods 
of work of the Chinese Mission in San Francisco, 

‘Tho report was accepted, and it was referred to a 
special committee consisting of Bishops Goodsell and 
Fowler, Dr. G. C. Wilding, Mr. Alden Speare, aud 
Mr, J.S, McLean, 

‘The following were appointed a Committes ou New 
Work: Bishops Warren, Mallalion, and Walden, Dra, 
Fleming, Hard, Bentley, Goucher, Day, and Carroll, 
and several communications and papers were re- 
ferred to them, 

A committee of nine was appointed on Mission 
Work In Cities, as followa; Bishops Foss, Ninde, 
and Fowler, Drs, Barth, Darroll, Hargis, Crawford, 

| Sanford, and General BE. 1. Dobbing, 

A memorial from the Benth Carolina Conference 
on the distribution of the appropriations made to 
that Conference was reforred to the bishops. 

‘The Committeo ndjourned. 


Faipay Mousino, Novenpen 10. 

The Committee met at 9 a. st, Bishop Morrill 
presiding. Devotional exerciaes were conducted by 
Dr. J. H. ea oa 

waa ordered that communications re- 

pris rr Bourd to the General Committee be 
di istritbated to the proper committees 

motion, it was ordered Ua apace committees 





, ttle, 
Seite tu avhuna.--thahopl Ytate, Vincent, 
| and Taylor, Dra. Cranston, Barth, Crawford, and 


‘Sour America axpD MEXICO.—] Foss, 
‘Newman, and FitzGerald, Dra. Hunt, Wilding, and 
Gaton, and Mr, J. & MeLeaa, 





The General Missionary Committee. 


Several communications wore received and re 
ferred to appropriate committoos, 
French Miasiona were taken up, and the following 
madé; 


sionary Society for 1894, aggregating $210,731, were 
presented, and referred to a committeo consisting of 
Bishop Merrill, Dr. Day, and Dr. Crawford. 

‘The roll of attendance of the Bourd of Managers 
was prosented and referred to n committee consist= 
ing of Bishop Andrews, Dr. H. Eaton, and Mr, John 
French. 


An invitation from the Hanson Place Church, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., for the next session of the General 
Committee was prosented. On motion, it was or- 
dered that nt eleven o'clock on Saturday morning the 
order of the day be tho fixing of the seat of the voxt 
General Missionary Commitwo, and that all invila- 
tiona be passed to the Secretaries’ deak, 

‘The Committee adjourned. 


Sarunvay Morsrxo, Novewmen 11. 

‘The Committoo met at 9 a, w., Bishop Warren 
presiding and conducting the opening devotional ex. 
orcises. 

Tho Committee on Distribution of the Appropria- 
tion to the Conteal, Northern, and Western Swedish 
Conferences rocommonded the following, which were 
adopted: 

Gontral Swodish. 
‘Weatern Swedish 
Northern Swedis! 


cam of this available at once. at the 
disposul of the resident bishop.) 


ig 
8,867 
4,200 


SPANISH MISSIONB, 
‘The following appropriations were ma: 


Now Moxico Spaniel « $11,566 
1,800 


Callforsinvseresesersesesesens: 


$7,870 
3,000 


On motion, it was ordered that the $600 for rent 
in the Chinese Mission in San Francisco, 
laat year, may be used for paying the expense of re- 
paving the streets bordering on the mixsion buildings, 
ordered by the city government. 


JAPANESE MISNOSE, 
California. .....0eeeserseserenee $6400 

‘The question of an appropriation for work in the 
‘Hawaiian Islands wns roferred to the Committee on 
New Work, and action on the recommendations made 
‘was postponod until said committee should report. 

‘The order of the day was taken up, which was the 
fixing of the seat of the next session of the General 
Missionary Committee. Invitations from Hanson 
Pisce Methodist Episcopal Oburch, Brooklyn, and 
from Detroit, Mich. were presented, and New York 
was also nominated. 

‘On motion, the {nvitation of the Hanson Place 
Church, Brooklyn, was accepted, and the hearty 
thanks of the General Committee were sont to the 
Detroit Preachors’ Meeting for their kind invitation, 

Socrotary Peck, aa a question of privilege, stated 
that in view of the financial condition and the ne- 
ceasities of the work at home for the efforts of the 
Secretaries he had decided not to make the official 
visit to India provided by the Board, and remain at 
home for the sake of the work. 

On motion of Dr. Crawford the following resolutions 
wore adopted: 

Resoteed, 1, That this General Missionary Committee bas 
breyten gg penne ea 


of the Corresponding Secretaries to meet the obligations of 
the Society. 

2, That wo appreciate the magnanimous notion of Feo 
retary Peck In giving up. at the call of duty, hia visit to. 
the field where many important matters demand attention, 
‘where great results are belng attained, and where his coming 
is anticipated with intense Interest, both by our missionaries 
and by the native Christians, 

3. That we wre confident that this decison of Secre- 
tary Peck will be followed by great blessings upon the work 
‘at home fn connection with his labors, and that his action 
will meet with cordial appreciation throughout the entire 
Chureh, 


BOHEMIAN AND HUNGARIAN MISSIONS, 
‘The following appropriations were made: 


Baltimore . $890 
East Obio.. 


‘The Committee adjourned, 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 

The Committee met at 2 P. %., Bishop Foss presid- 
ing. The Hon. John French eonducted the devo- 
tional exercises. 


The following appropriations were made: 


BOHEMIAN AND HUNGARIAN MISSIONS, 












































Philadelphia........... Saisie e450 
(at the dteponal ot the resident eset ) 
Pittsburg. . » 1110 
Rock River. 3,200 
(Avattable January I, and at the dis- 
posal of the resident bishop.) 
2 
(Available for calendar year 1804, at 
‘the disposal of the resident bishop 
of Chicago.) 
ITALIAN MISSIONS. 
Louisiana, +. $1,156 
(Atthe disposal of the resident bishop.) 
‘New England. 890 
New York. 890 
Philadelphia. 1,335, 
(At the disposal of the resident bishop.) 
Rock River.......sceesseeeeeeee 1,000 
(At the disposal ‘ot the ‘resident bishop.) 
PORTUGUESE MISSION. 
New England Southern.......... $712 
4 HEBREW MISSION. 
New York = $1,200 
(em available at once, at the disposal 
of the resident bishop.) 
PENNSYLVANIA DUTOH. 
Philadelphi $800 
(At the disposal ot the resident ‘bishop. ) 
The following appropriations wore made: 
AMERIOAN INDIANS, 
Californi $890 
California, for schools. 100 
Cont'l New York, for the Onondagas. 500 
Cent'l New York, for the Ousidas 200 
Columbia River 1,000 
Detroit. 534 
Genesee, for Tonawanda. 250 
Genesee, for Cattaraugus 250 
623 
445 
1,000 
Northern New York. 534 
Oregon... 600 
Puget Sound, 360 
Wisconsin. 800 


Class No. 3. 


Appropriations for Conferences north of the Po- 
tomac and Ohio, and east of the Mississippi River, 
were then made, as follows: 








The General Missionary Committe. 






. $1,350 

. 4AM 

= 1,360 

Northern New York, 1,360 
Vermont . + 1,350 
‘West Wiscons: 2 4 Ad 
Wilmington. .. + 700 
Wisconsin... 4,000 


Class No. 4. 


Appropriations for Conferences in Iowa and Kan- 
sas, and States north of them, including Black Hills, 
were made as follow: 
Black Hills, 
Black Hille, for schools. 
Des Moines.......... 

(For work in Council Bluffs.) 
Kansas. 
















+ 9,778 


($500 of this avatiable at once for Duluth: 
Chie, Peal pothat tho duposa! 
wre Gt Pal 
of the resident 


Tt was decided that the Committee hold evening 
seesions next week, commencing at 7:30 o'clock. 
Committee adjourned. 





Mopar Morwixa, Novanprr 13, 

The Committee met at 9 a. M., Bishop Hurst pre- 
siding. Devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. 
Dr. J. F, Goucher. 

On motion, the Seeretary of the Committee was in- 
structed to convey to the Rev. Dr. O. P. Petersen, of 
our Norwegian work, now critically ill in Minneapolie, 
the assurance of the sympathy of this General Com- 
mittee and of their earnest prayers for his speedy 
recovery. 

On motion, the appropriations to the Conferences 
in Kansas and Nebraska were referred to a commit- 
tee consisting of Bishops Walden, Ninde, and Joyce, 
Dr. J. J. Bentley, and Dr. D. W. C. Huntington. 

The consideration of Class No. 4 of Domestic Mis- 
sions was resumed, and the following uppropriations 
made: 

North Dakota.....-.....0e+0005 

Northwest low: 
South Dakota. 
Oklahoma 


(Ot wtob 84,000 is for the Cheroken 
trip; $1,000 available at once, at 
‘disposal of the presiding 











Alabama. 
Arkansas. . 5,334 
‘Those appropriations were afterward reconsidered, 
and the appropriations to Olass No. 5 were all ro- 
ferred to a committee, who were authorized to recom- 
mend the distribution of not over $54,756 in the 
clas, and report to the General Committee. The 





our Church and Missfonary Society to the work in 
Alaska, 

Dr. Sandford Hunt moved an an amendment that 
the report of the committee be heard, and that tho 
General Commitee take n recess of fifteen minutes, 
during which time the mombers may be addressed 
by Dr. Sheldon Jackson; the umendment prevailed, 
and the motion as amended was 

‘The report of the committee was rend; the Com- 
mittee adjourned, listoned to Dr. Jackson, then re 
sumed its session, and the report of the committee 
was then adopted by a ununimons rising voto, as 
follows : 


‘Your Committee on Work in Alnska would report that we 


3%. We congratulate the Woman's Home Missionary Soci 
ty on the success of Its school at Unalaska, commend it 
most earnestly, and will apprors thelr employment of « 
teacher, who It alsoin preacher, and, if possible, un ordained 
preacher, in addition to the exclusively teaching forneof the, 
sohoo!. 

Class No, 7. 


Appropriations to the Rocky Mountain District 
were taken up and made as follows: 


Nevada, for achools. 
New Moxico Fnslial 
($200 of thix available at once) 


Utah, for schools. 
Wryoming..... 

On motion of Bishop Fowler, the peerietn of 
work in Chili, South America, was made the order 
of the day at three o'clock in the afternoon, 

Dr. M. &. Hard asked to bo excused at tho close of 
the afternoon session, and permission was granted, 
and it was resolved that the Conferences represented 
by Dr, Hard should be considered immediately after 
tho cousidoration of tlie work in Chili, this aftorsoon. 


| 0 of, thls for, Fan 


Columbia River... 
‘Oregon....-+ 
aipoT ot as supine sone} 
Southern California........2..... S778 
‘The Committee adjourned. 


Moxnar Arrensoox. 

‘The Committee mot ut SP. M., Bishop Nindo pro- 
siding. Devotional exercises were conducted by Dr. 
HL. K. Carroll. 

‘The order of the day, namely, the consideration of 
mission work in Chili, was taken up, and the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions, presented by Biahop 
Fowlor, were, on motion, adopted ; 

It ts known to this Committee that there has existed for 


OatifOrnin....serevesseasersesee SUID 
ne” 


namely: 
“1, To provide a suitable outit for missionary preachers 
and tenchors. 
‘2, To pay thelr passage to foreign countries. 
19, To pay the traveling expenses of ploneer evangelists 
An iow countries. 
“4. To batld or purchase éwelling 


“6, The funds of this seciety shall not be used te pay 
salaries of agents at home, nor of preachers or teachers In 
foreign countries," 

Under these provisions of the charter edveationsl and 
‘evangulistic work has been carried forward in Chill, and » 
property amounting to about $200,000 m gold has been ac 
cumulated. At present forty-three ministers and teachers 
from the United States are at work tn this Held. 

This society, represonted by Messrs. Anderson Fowler 
and Juichard Grant, now presents the following propesitions, 
namely : 

We offer to tranefer al the tniesion work and mission 
property belonging to the above society in Chili te the Mis 
sionary Soctety of the Methodist Episcopal Church, tree from 
debt, upon these conditions. that Chill be set apart axehi~ 
sively for self-supporting mission work, and that the mimion 
‘work 1m Chilf be carried eel eee cE 


as tt has authority, and subject to the authority of the Gen~ 
eral Conference, accepts for it-elf the adore proposition, 
and recommends the Missionary Board to accept im like 
manner the propasition and to enter upon sud prowseute 
hla work on the conditions hereinbefore set forth. We also 
Appropriate $25,000 contingent upon its being given specially 
for this work, mld money to be administered by the Board. 








it Tea Re Fiat soles, es, Moraes, Se eet 
for the work until September, 1804, 

It is desired by the Indies of both societies that the 
Woman's work in bebalf of the Chinese and 


Secrotary Peck presented the request of Dr, M. 
©, Harris, Superintendent of the Japanese Mission In 
San Francisco, that $1,800 of ppropriation for 
the current year to the Woman's Missionary Society 
of the Pacific Coast be granted to him tor the Jupne 
nese Woman's Home and for work among Japaneso 
women in San Francisco, On motion, this request 
was covcurred in, provided the resident bishop ap- 


prowea. 
Bshop Walden presented the appropriations of 


the Woman's Home Missionary Society for 1394, 
aggtogating $59,307 unconditional, and $66,140 con- 
ditional, and, on motion, they were referred to the 
Committee on Alaska, 

‘The Committee on New Work reported the follow- 
ing, which was adopted: 

A cotmnunteation came to the committee from Dr. CW. 


Drees, Superinuendent of our South America Missions, ask 
log that new Work be authorized ata number of polnts 


named tn the Argentine Republic, but for the reason x0 fre~ 


‘quently repeated (our lack of money) the committe do not 
fool Juxtisied to recommend the granting of the request, 

The Committee on Building Fund for Foreign 
Missions made their report, which was-adopted, us 
follows: 


vacueinaies make for all the missions ro- 
ferred to them, on a scale of reduction of one ninth 
from the appropriations of the provious year. 

‘The Committos adjourned to meot at 10:30 a... 
the nextday, giving an opportunity to the committees 
to meet in the morning. 


‘Turspat Monstxo, Novnwnen 14, 

The Commitee mot at 10:30 4. x. Bishop Mallaliou 
presiding. Dorotional services were conducted by 
Rev. Dr. J. R. Day. 

On motion of Bishop Foss, it was ordered that the 
rules 2 and 4 of the Order of Appropriations be sug 


‘The report of the Committee on South America 
and Mexico was considered, and in respect to Sonth 
America it was ordered that after the words “for the 
work” should be added “not including Chili ;" and 
in respect to Mexico $3,000 should be inaerted for 
purchase of property in Guanajuato. 

‘The roport of the Special Committees was recom- 
maltted to the committee, and Bishop Walden and Mr. 
Aldon Speare were added to the committea, 

‘The Goneral Committee adjourned. 


‘Torspar Artenxoos. 


The Committee met at 2 P.M, Bishop Foss presid- 
‘ing. Devotional services were conducted by Rev. 


‘Your committee would respectfully report that they bare 
considered the matier referred snd. ban 


For all purposes. 
“a ‘To be redistributed within the aie by tho 
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Africa, 


Liberia, for the work............. $2500 

































500 
500 
School at White Plains. 800 
Gholah Mission, 200 
Pesseh Mission. 300 
Seven new missions. . 100 
Contingent, at disposal of the 

bishop. 200 
$5,700 

North Germany. 
For the work... $12,100 
For Berlin debt... - 600 
For chapel debts, in aid. 1,200 
$13,900 

South Germany. 
For the work........ +$11,500 
For Martin Mission Institute . 1,500 
For chapel debts, in aid, 800 
$13,800 


Switzerland, 





For the work... 
For chapel debta, in uid. 





$7,900 

On motion, it was ordered that of the appropriation 
made to Martin Mission Institute $500 be availuble 
at once. 

On motion of Bishop Hurst, it was ordered that 
the sum total of appropriation for chapel debts in 
North and South Germany be left to the Board of 
Managers for distribution between the two Confer- 
ences. 


Norway. 


For the work.. $14,000 











For the work... + ++ $18,000 
For the Upsala school. . 1,500 

$19,500 
For the work ++ v4 + -$8,000 





Finland and St. Petersburg. 
For the work......-+++++ 





Bulgaria. 


For the work... 
Restored appropriation 











$18,250 
On motion, the Board of Managers and the bishop 
in charge were authorized to save such sums, not 
exceeding $1,000, as they may find possible from the 
work for the purchase of property at Rustebuk. 
Realy. 
For the work... ..eeeeee eee + +44 $31,000 
For fourth payment Rome property. 





8,500 
For new building in Rome......... 3,000 
$42,500 


The General Missionary Committees. 


On motion, it was resolved that the application for 
the appointment of Rev. H. Olsen as Financial Agent 
for the Upsala Theological School was not deemed 
advisable on account of the present financial de- 
pression, 

Bishop Newman presented the report of the 
school at Buenos Ayres, and, on hie motion, it was 
referred to the Board of Managers. 

The following appropriations were made to 

China. 
Foochow, for the work. 
Central China, “ 


$25,400 
41,344 











North Chin, 42,000 
West Chin, “= # 9,967 
$118,711 
ceo 54,408 

Korea. 
For the work........ seseeees 15,967 





On motion, the plan sent by Secretary Leonard for 
stimulating eelf-support of the native preachers in 
Inpan, by making appropriations tor the Conference 
year, with the purpose of diminishing the amounts 
annually and increasing the amount contributed by 
the people, and the whole subject connected there- 
with were referred to the Board of Managers. 

The following resolutions, presented by the com- 
mittee, were adopted : 

Resolved, 1. That the appropriations for the several mis- 
sions in China be referred for adjustment to the Board's 
Committee on China, with the Secretaries and Treasurer. 

2, That the amount spprupriated to Japen and Korea 
‘be referred tothe Board's Committee on Japan and Korea 
and the Secretaries and Treasurer for readjustment within 
‘the estimates, 

The following conditional appropriations were 
made: 

Foochow, to build church at Foo- 


chow (Tieng Ang Dong)......... $8,000 
Foochow, for chapel and parsonage 
at Hinghua... 





North China, fora church at Peking 8,000 
‘Japan, for a church in Yokohama... 3,350 


On motion of Bishop Mallalieu, it was resolved 
that the Committee approve of the use of $732 from 
a surplus in the Central China treasury, which was 
applied to certain necessary objects in that Mission 
‘by the advice of Bishop Mallahen lust year. 

On motion of Bishop Walden, it was ordered that 
in all cases where redistributions have been referred 
to the committees of the Board they shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Board, 

The Committee on the Appropriations of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society recommended 
that their appropriations be approved, and the report 
was adopted. 

The Committee on Southern Asia reported im favor 
of the following appropriations: 








and $4,000 additional, $1,000 toeach of the fourmew 
Couferonces, to bring up salaries of mixsionnrite to 
the amount allowed. 

Bishop Fowler moved as a anbstitute that the 
$4,000 recommended for adjusting salaries in view 


made on the hasis of reduction of one ninth from 
the appropriations of last year, and that $15,000 be 
appropriated a8 = conditional appropriation condi- 
tioved on the amount being contributed by special 
donations, The substitute was adopted und the 
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[To ach of theeg Conferences except Rorth India $1,000 

An appropriation of $1,000 was made to Bengnl- 
Burma Conference to meet the salary of Rev. G. J. 
Schilling, missionary to Burma, contingent upon spe- 
cial donations for this purpose, 

‘The appropriation for work in Molayein was made, 
amounting t $5,889. It waa directed that all 
appropriations for India snd Malaysia should be re- 
distributed by Bishop Thoburn and the Finance 
Con:mittoes with the approval of the Board. 

‘Ou motion, the following conditional appropriations 
were made: $10,000 for the purchase of property in 
Kora, $2,000 for the now building im Rome, $3,000 
for purchase of property at Gasnajuato, Mexico, 
$14,000 for church building In South America, as 
follows: $8,000 for Boca, $5,000 for Buenos Ayres, 
$1,000zfor Trinidad,?$5,000 for Monterideo. 


Tosspay Nrour. 

Tio Committee met at 7:30 1 at, Blahop Fawlee 
presiding. Devotional services wero conducted by 
Rev. Dr. C. W. Smith. 

‘The report of the Committes on the Attendance of 
the Members of the Board of Managers was presooted 
and adopted, as follows: “Although we Gnd that 


ny vacancy at presen ~ 
ropriation of $600 was mado 


5 
Heh 


prevent our recommending the appropriation, Adapted. 
A request was received from Dr.J. A. 1S; Wilson, pastor 


deat mutes in Chicagw.. There are 1,000 of this clasin that 





not heretofore receiving appropriation’ made the 
following report, which was adopted: 
We have had before us the memorial of the Newark Confer- 


plan suggested by the Newark Conference the 











(PoRTUGUESE. 





























‘New England Southern ... om 
(HEBREW.) 
Now York, $00 avaliable at once, at die- 
poual of Feeident bisbop.. $1,300 
(PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH.) 
Philadelphia, at disposal of resident biehop ‘$800 
Total for Class No.1... sis8,177 
Cuass No, 2 (AMERICAN INDIANA) 
California. 300 
For scbooi 10 
Central New York : For Onondagas. 500 
For Oneidas. 200 
Columbia River : 1,000 
‘S84 
250 
20 
Ca 
ry 
Navajo, at 1,000 
Northern New York a4 
North Montaoa. for Fegan india Mission 
for eix months from August, 1804 a0 
do 380 
_ 800 
sa076 


Cass No. 3. (FOR Coxranenczs NorTH OF THE 
PoToMAc AND Oulo, AND EAST OF THE MIss- 
1SsIPPI RIVER.) 

Central Onto, for work in Toledo, at disyosal 











‘of resident ‘bishop in Detroit $1,000 
Detroit.. 4,800 
‘hast Maine 1,800 

ine . 1,860 
Michigan. 4445 
New Ham: 1,850 
Northern 1,350 
‘Troy.. 1,000 
Vermont.. 1,350 
West Wi 4,445, 
Wilmingtor 700 
Wisconsin 4,000 

Total $27,680 
Ciass No, 4. (FOR CuNFERENCKS IN IOWA AND 


KANSAS, AND STATES NORTH OF THEM, IN- 
























CLUDING BLACK HILLs.) 
Black Hills 4978 
For schoois.. 1,000 
Des Moines, of 3 «8 for work in 
Counci: Bluffs; $300 tor Atlantic City 
Dictrict; €300 for Ves Moines District, 
available at once, to be administered by 
Presiding Elder Emory Muller.. 1.312 
Kansas 1,400 
Minnesota, of which $500 Is availabie at 
once for Duluth District, and $278 for 
Clinton Avenue Church, Saint Paul, bork ore 
2150 
9, 
it 
Northwest Iow: a 
Northwest Kansas 6, 


Northwest Nebraska 





‘Oklahoma, of which $4,000 I< for tue Cuer- 
okee Strip, $1,000 of which is 
at once, 


lable 
At disposal of the presiding 








‘Wert Nebraska. 
Total.. 











Missionary Appropriations for 1894. 


(ITALIAN.) 


Cxass No. 5. 
Alabama. 
‘Arkansas. 
‘Austin, of 
Bt ing bis bishop for cbureh at Fort Worth 


(Waite Work.) 





Gentrai Penincosee 






Pe sad 
GEERERERREGD Be 



















Virginia 

Weat Virginia, 

Total sees SAME 
Cass No 6. (COLORED WORK.) 

Central Alabama $3,015 
Gents eu0 
2130 
Usposal of presiding bish $00 
speed of presiding bishop. a 
Tittle Rock | 2500 
Loutsiana 440 
‘Missisaippi S510 
North Carolina, Bos 


New Mexico (English), of which $200 is 

available at onc 
North Montana 
Utah... 


Wyoming 
Total 


C1ags No. 8. (PACIFIC Coast.) 
California, of which $800 is for Van Ness 
Avenue Churco, at disposal of resident 
























bishop. sri 
Columbia River 6,000 
Pune Sot pean 
Puget Soun 
once. 6,200 
Southera 8778 
Total... $28,100 
Total for.Domestic Mission: sar4.062 
HLAMISCELLANEOUS. 
1. Contingent Fund. 
2. Incidental expenses ... 45,000 
& Office expenves. 30.000 
£ For, disseminatiog’missiiiaty iatora 
19,000 
9,000 
$119,000 
$100,000 


IV. RECAPITULATION. 
I, Foreron Mrssto: 
U1, Dowgsric Missroxs 





Chinese. 


Yor property, ete., in it J. 
” ‘Porina the Tieng Ang Dons, srs. 


chapel and parsonage at Hing. 


1sFor the building in Rome 


"For a ehrch tn Yokohama 


"For property tn Guanajuato 


leaving the amoant for the prosecution of the 
about the same as heretofore; but where there had 


deficiency will be readily provided by its friends. 
‘Ono of the most interesting events connected with 
the sossion was the transfer, by the Transit and 
Building Pund Society of New York City, of its 
property and work in Chili to the Missionary Society, 
‘upon the condition that no money should be used 
by the Society for mission work in Chili unless con- 
tributed for this special purpose. The privelpal 
donors, Messrs. Anderson Fowler and Richard 
Grant, have shown great liberality in their previous 
contributions to this flela, and in this transfer have 
done much toward enifying our Sonth American 
work. They are both members of the Board of 
Managers of the Missionary Society and also of the 
committee of the Board on Self-supporting Missions, 
aud will be able still to give special attention and 
care to the work ia which for severnk years they 
have been deeply interested. An appropriation of 
$25,000 was made for Chili upom the condition that 

it should be cowtributed specially for this Beld. 
Jaymen were valuable sida in the work of the 


‘They wore but seven: Mr. Alden 
Boston; General B. L. Dobbins, of Newark, 





p neoded. 

Dr, Sheldon Jackson, Unitod Swtes Superintendent 
‘of Instruction for Alaska, did a noble thing (n mak~ 
ing the trip from Washington city to Minneapolis 
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GENERAL NOTES 


Rev. J. H. Wortey writes from China, respocting 
Foochow and vicinity, that the Gospel leaven is be- 
ginning to reach the higher classes, and there have 
been more literary men and people of influence con- 
verted within the past three years than during forty 
years previous. 

The article on “The Conversion of a Leading 
Japanese,” commencing on page 543, was written by 
an able Christian Japauese scholar, now in San 
Francisco, and the former teacher in the Japanese 
language of Dr. Maclay, the first superintendent of 
our Japanese Mission. 

Joseph Cook, of Boston, declares that for every 
five dollars expended by the churches for work at 
home they ought toexpend at least one dollar for 
work abroad, and that for the accessible non-Chris- 
tian portions of the globe there should be supplied at 
Teast ono ordained missionary for every fifty thousand 
people. 

‘The Methodist Church of Canada received for mia- 
sions for the year closing Juue 30, $224,778.19, and 
expended $231,983.24. The new mission in China is 
reported as “struggling bravely, a dispensary, book 
room, and mission school having been opened in the 
city of Chentu, aud the work has made an encourag- 
ing beginning.” 

Dr. Griffith John writes from China: “It depends 
upon the officials, and on them ulone, as to whether 
the foreigner traveling or residing in China shall be 
subjected to outrages. I am sure that a strong anti- 
foreign and antimissionary tide has set in once more 
in these parts, and that the Chinese authorities are 
again entering on a-path which can have no other 
end to themselves than destruction.” 

Dr. Henry M. Woods, a missionary in China, was 
elected Secretary of Foreign Missions of the Southern 
Preabyterian Church by the General Assembly last 
May. He has doclined, and Rev. Dr. 8, H. Chester 
has been appointed to fill the office until the next 
meoting of the General Assembly. Rev. Dr. Houston, 
the former secretary, has been appointed a missionary 
to China, and will return toa country where for a 
number of years he was a successful missionary. 

The Mission Record of the Church of Scotland, in 
writing of their mission in East Central Africa, says: 
“Not for a long time have we heard of such a viola- 
tion of ‘missionary comity’ as the conduct of Mr. 
Booth in setting down a Baptist Industrial Mission 
‘at Blantyre, and proceeding to tempt away the 
trained lads from the Church of Scotland’s Mission. 
From an account written on June 12 we learn that 
he had got hold of six trained schoolboys, and was 
baptizing them by immersion, And this with the 
millions of Africa untouched by any Christian mia- 
sion!” 








AND COMMENTS. 


A missionary writes from Nablous, the ancient 
Sychar where Christ met the Samaritan woman, that 
here are living one hundred and forty Samaritans. 
“They are a tall, fair-aired race; and observe the 
law of Moses most scrupulously. On one being 
asked if the yearly passover took away sin, he re- 
plied, ‘No, it is merely commemorative, We expect 
to purge our sin by prayer and by the intercession of 
Moses,’ 

‘The Annual Meeting of the American Board at 
Worcester, Masa , in October last, resulted in a har- 
monious adjustment of differences, a request to the 
Prudential Committee to appoint Rev. W. H. Noyes 
as one of its missionaries in Japan, the resignation 
of Dr. Aldon, the Home Secretary, and the election 
of Rev. Dr. C. H. Daniele as his successor. We see 
no reason to regret the result, and do not believe that 
thereby evangelical work in foreign mission work is 
imperiled. 











The International Religions Liberty Association, 
with headquarters at Butule Creek, Mich., is sending 
out a large number of pamphlets and circulars caleu- 
lated to destroy faith in the sanctity of the Sabbath, 
Tt says: “Everywhere the enforcement of Sunday 
keeping by law is being agituted. It is the manifes- 
tation ofa rival power against Jesus Christ.” The 
association, in a circular addressed to ministers, asks 
for contributions to its work, It is engaged in a 
most shameful crusade, and its liberty means a 
greator license to sin. 

Mian Leete, a Presbyterian missionary in Japan, 
writes: “The civilization of Japan has Leen mislead- 
ing, even to missionaries. The Japanese are eo 
sweet and courteous in manners, so artistic in fine arta, 
so bright and gay, that we lose sight of the fact that 
they aro as veritab!e heathen as if they were savages 
and fought with bow and arrow. We look for truth 
‘and find lying; we look for virtue and find vice; 
and we are disgusted. If they were living in wig- 
wams we would expect no better, We forget their 
environment for geuierations.” 

Dr. F. E. Clark, who has letely returned from a 
journey around the world, thus writes of Japan: 
“There is no phase of scientific thought familiar to 
the Western World which is not equally familiar to 
this Island Empire of the Orient, Every latest con- 
trivance, every labor-saving machine, is examined 
and appropriated if considered worthy. Whom has 
Japan to thank for this progress and for this sudden 
leap forward into the forefront of the families of the 
world? Who, indeed, but missionaries of the cross, 
who, when firet the gates of Japan swung outward 
upon their long unused hinges, entered in to bring 
not only the religion of Christ, but the learning of 
the West?” 


‘Not until rich men come to underatend that they as 
not own their wealth, bat owe it, will the corse be 
‘taken off riches, and wealth in the hands of the ine 
dividual be made blessing to the world, and olan 
‘instrument of oppression.” 

‘Tho editor of the Free Chure’ of Scotland Monthly 
tha lately visited Scandinavia, and, writing from 
Copenhagen, aa; ‘The notable thing abont Copen- 
fhagon In relation to Church mattera ts the activity of 
‘the papl-ts. From what I have heard bere and In 
Norway I should say that a dead set is being made 
‘by Rowe on Scandinavin, ~A. grent lift has been 
piven to the papal cause by the murriago of one of 
tho king's sons—the Sallor Prince—to the Princess 
Marie of Orleans, She seems to be a devotee of her 
faith, and under her influertte churches are apringlig: 
‘up in various localities,” 

Rev, Dr, R. R. Meredith, at the meeting of the 
American Bonrd, said: “Do you want to tell me that 
shis Board tho Congregational churches of 
the United Stes in the iden that the untold mil- 
Tions of the heatlien are going down from the dark: 
‘poss and degradations and irresponsibility of their nw- 
fal condition on earth to eternal conscious misery? 
We do not believe that doctrine. Tomy mind, and to 
the minds of the people to whom 1 heve 
it is a8 far beyond the bounds of rational belief as its 
intrinsic atrocity is beyond the bounds of exaggera- 
tion. We believe that they, as all men, are in tho 
hands of the divine Father, ond le has not been 
pleased to tell us what he is going to do with them, 
and it isa libel on God to represent them as golug 
out of their darkness and irresponsibility into 
‘eternal conscious perdition. We do not believe any- 
thing of the kind in the Congregational churches.” 

‘Tha Moscow correspondent of The London Daily 
Chronicle saya: “Toward the end of this month [Oc 
ober] a conference of Orthodox Churchmes will 
‘moet here, under the presidency of the Metropolitan, 
to take into considerstion what further steps are 
soceasary for the extermination of dissenters, and 
with special reference to the Stundist and Baptist: 
sects, This will he the third conference of this 
ature held in Moscow, At the first resolutions 
were passed asking the government to appoint 

‘Stundiat localities, who 
‘it authorities all cases of 


‘There worereceived from subscribers atid “ndvertise. 
‘ments $6,166.18, leaving ux = delicioncy $7,624.10. 
All other publications cost 2,322.77 beyond the 
recripts, making the cost of publications to the Board 
29.846,87. ‘The total receipts of the Boand for the 


year closing August 31, 1893, were $679,280.94, of 
which amount $483,187.78 came from donations, 
‘The Board commenced this new yeur with » debt of 
$88,318.73. 

‘Dr, Georgo Washburn, President of Robert College, 
Cocehaatinspin Nt SSS Donees 8 Aen Ne 


and thus help then to understand each other, fs not 
only # legitimate, but an esential form of missionary 
work, {t may be, ata given time and place, better 
missionary work to import plows than tracts; to 
help a fisherman mend his boat than to repeat to 
him the Catechlam; to found » college than to build 
a church; to study the Koran than two read the 
Bible, if these things open the way to win men's con- 
fidence and sympathy.” 

President Merrill E. Gates writes: “ Now that we 
have reached, in the evolution of the thought of God 
for our race, that period in the history of man when 
dt has become clear to all that the Interests of the 
whole race are one, that the man in poverty 
and of humblest station Is indissolubly linked in all 
his Interests with the strongest and richest of his fel. 
low-men; now that we lve come to understand 
that no member of the race can suffer without Involv- 
Ing suffering for the whole rice, and that tho first 
and highest duty of the strong is to axe thoir strength 
for the benefit of the whole, for the uplifting and 
strengthening of the ignorant and weak—the mls 
sion of America in the religious life of the world 
‘becomes clearer from soar to year.” 

Chief among the facts concerning the World's Par 
liarment of Religions, held at Chicago for seventeen 
days in September, are that it would not listers toa 
dofense of polygamy ; it applanded every donunelae 
tion of intermational injustice; it exalted the religion 
of conscience; it courteously concealed the steamy 
side of the non-Christian faiths; If gave an eager 
hearing to every sound scheme of philanthropy and 
practical reform; it exhibited Protestant, Catholic, 

4 Greek Churches in agroement a8 to the condi 

# of the poace of the soul; it received with great 
favor: thoroughly orthodox evangelists; it assorted 
most devoutly aud incisively the Fatherhood ef God, 

of men, and the solidarity of the 
he tians and non-Christians every 
and, to use Dr. Barroway 
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Tho Presbyterian Church is sbont to send out “a 
broadside of about thirty tons of missionary litera- 
ture” in the shape of 500,000 copies of the Christian 
Steward, each copy containing about two thirds as 
much reading matter as is furnished in this magazine, 
It is hoped thereby to stimulate the missionary 
spirit. Dr. James M. King says of the circulation 
of THe GospeL Iv ALL LaNps and Little Missionary : 
If thexe periodicals shall be generally taken and read 
by our people, there will be a great increase in sys- 
tematic and intelligent giving for missions in our 
Church.” Who will help to increase our power for 
good by increasing our subscription list ? 


Dr. H.C. Haydn, of Cleveland, 0., writes: “To 
be solicitous thet the Lord's money be wisely in- 
vested, and be made to go to the farthest limit of 
usefulness, is but a reasonable exercise of steward. 
ship. To put oneself into this channel of service 
rather than that, to believe that preventive work is 
proferable to rescue work, to prefer home to foreign 
missions, and city missions to either, may not be a 
sin, unless one denies the obligation to do both. 
But to object to this or that as an excuse for doing 
nothing—to tind fault with the way things are done, 
and under cover of that to silence an appeal personal, 
to withhold from all because the calls are so many 
and there is not enough to go around—all this is 
selfish trilling with the solemn obligations of disciple- 
ship.” 

‘The Scandinavian Alliance Mission hes its head- 
quarters in Illinois, the officers being Rev. C. Holm 
Chin, President, Pullman, Il; Rev. ©. T. 
Dyrness, Secretary, 76 Point St., Chicago, Ill; 
Professor Fridolf Rieberg, Treasurer, 81 Ashland 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill Its missionaries are in 
China, Japan, India, and Africa. The beliof of the 
Mission is as follows: “ We hold to the orthodox 
faith, the total depravity of men, that the only hope 
for a sinner is unconditional surrender to God and 
complete renewal of tho heart by the power of the 
Holy Spirit. We believe that no man can be a clean 
Christian and indulge in opium, intoxicating liquors, 
or the use of tobacco.” The missionaries are sup- 
ported in the following way: “Private individuals 
have taken upon them the support of some. Others 
are supported by individual churches, Some mora 
wealthy churches have taken upon them the support 
of two missiounries, while several of the weaker 
charches unite together in the support of one misaion- 
ary. That is, they guarantee a half, a third, or a 
quarter, according to ability. The salaries of the 
missionaries aro sent quarterly to each superintend- 
ent, to whom the missionaries report. The super- 
intendent reports to the Board, and the Board 
publishes theso reports for the information of all 
concerned. The missionaries also, of course, write 
and keop their respective churches informed as to 
their work.” 











General Notes and Comments. 


Rev. R. Hoskins, Ph.D., writes respecting the 
Methodist Theological School of India: “There are 
seventy-three students in the Bareilly Theological 
School, of whom one third will complete their studies 
and go out to the work this year. Nineteen of them 
understand and speak English, three speak Punjabi, 
eight have had some training in medicine, and 
twenty-one play some musical instrument. Dr. T. J. 
Scott is in charge, aided by Professor Neeld, Pro- 
fessor Mukarji, and Dr. Puran Lal. Mr. Necld is 
admirably fitted for his post, being a patient student, 
good vernacular scholar, and an excellent teacher. 
‘Mr. Mukarji is a native of Bengal, and a pronounced 
success in his department, Dr. Lal is a graduate of 
the Agra Medical College, and was, when a mere boy, 
under the training of Dr. Scott.” 


Bishop Tucker, of the Church Missionary Society 
Mission in East Central Africa, writes from Mengo, 
the capital of Uganda: “How much has happened 
here since December 23, the day of my arrival in 
Uganda! More than 10,000 gospels have been sold 
and 25,000 copies of other books and reading-sheets. 
Three confirmations have been held, aud 141 candi- 
dates confirmed. Three ordinations have also been 
held, and nine deacons and four priests have been 
admitted to holy orders, One hundred and Afty-three 
adults and 63 infauts have been baptized. Ten 
lay evangelists have boen eet apart and licensed. 
Two new stations have been opened. A lasting 
peace, I trust, has been made with the Roman 
Catholica. And, lastly, the mission of Sir Gerald 
Portal has come and gone, and slavery has been 
practically abolished.” 


The Lake Mohonk Conference, held in October 
last in the interest of the American Indians, urged 
the adoption of tho following npon Congress and upon 
those able to aid in the carrying out of the principles 
involved: 1. The extension of the rules or the prin- 
ciples of civil service, so as to remove utterly trom 
party politics the appointment of Indian agents, allot- 
ment agents, and inspectors. 2. Appropriations auf- 
cient to equip and maintain a aystem of achools ade- 
quate to provide for all Indian children of school age 
not otherwise provided for, and compulsory attendance 
of children at theso or other schools, “3. The pro- 
tection of Indian trust funds against unjust claims, 
and their expenditure, so far as possible, for the 
education and civilization of the Indiaus. 4. The 
breaking up of the reservations as rapidly as the in- 
terests of the Indians will allow, and the mcorpora- 
tion of the Indian in the mass of American citizens, 
5. Due provision made by congressional appropria- 
tions, or from trust funds, for the maintenance of 
legal protection for schools, roads, or public burdens 
in counties where Indians have received allotmenta 
of landa which, by protected Indian ttle, are exempt 
from taxation, in order that no unjust burden may 
be put upon other residents of these counties, 




















General Notes and Comments. 


Rev. J, Rager, a Baptist missionary in Italy, de- 
clares that Italy is virtually without the Gospel: 
© Krerywhere oue sees the form of godliness without 
‘the power thereof, slavish observance of the letter, 
‘ut fatal ignorance of the spirit of the law, saying 
prayers without praying, men charmed and blinded 
by a gorgeous and awe-inspiring ritual, teachers 
ignorant of the Bible, and teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men, and trough their traditions 
making the word of God of none effect. Not only 
#0, but to many truth has become error and error 
‘sruth, light has become darkness and darkness light 
‘Those who have reached thia stage become most in- 
tolerant toward all who differ from them, for only 
‘truth can afford to be tolerant, The Gospel heard 
everywhere in Raly is the Gospel of human merit, which 
4a ‘another Gospel," and not that which Christ enme 
to proclaim." 

Rev. N. W. Clark writes from Rome, Ttaly: 
‘oThhere aro many signs of the dawulng of a better 
day for Italy and for Roman Catholicism, Hundrods 
of priests are socretly asking for and reading the 
Holy Scriptures, and scores of them would gladly 
Teave the Catholic Church if they could see for them- 
selves anything elae but starvation outside of the 


industrial provision for tho largo number of priests 
and monks who are roady to leave the Catholic 
Church, bat must have some moans of support, Only 
& few of them could bo utilized fn the evangelical 
ministry, Their long years of priestly and per- 
functory service render them itl-adapted for the en 
lighteood and spiritual activities of the earnest, 
devoted Christian minister, Some other way must 
be opened to thom, and it must be a way of honest, 
hard work.” 


Bishop Vincent, who held the Finland Mission 
Conference at Holaingfors lust July, writes of the 
Finns: “Tho Finns are a people of indomitable por- 
swrerance and & porsistont individuality, which the 
years of Russian domination have been unable to re- 
press. Thoy hold to their own language, which ten 
miles boyond their territorial borders Is of no value 

it 


matters. They are clean! 
‘and aro good | eae 


vation through 
tenght. ‘On the coutrary, ius done all in ite power 
to keep the people in ignorance and {6 prevent them 


anything except ‘blind leaders of the blind.’ 3. Aa 
intelligent Brazilian once sald to the writer: *T am 


and upon the whole more convenient from business, 
social, and religious pointa of view. ‘These speak 
rerorentiy and even affectionately of Jesus, Both 
these schools hold to the divine authority of the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, and believe in the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; we Orthodox 
party holding more nearly the accepted Christian 
view of inspiration, the Reformed party the more 
looee, liberal (7), and rationalistic view of the Serip- 
tures and its histerical records.” 


Rov, A. B. Fisher, of the English Ohurch Mission. 
ary Society's Mission In Uganda, Africa, writes of 
the gront progress of Christianity among the people: 
“Tho Christians at Mongo gave us a warm welcome, 
comming out in hundreds to meet us. We found the 

ou in « wonderful manner. A large 


built by tho matives, and is filled every Sunday, and - 
six Inundred poople come every day {0 clasves and 
Vip. We have had up this year eighty. 
‘of books, each load weighing sixty-fire 
1d these have almoat ali been sold. There 
yow some eighty thousand readers i Ugandn, 
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and the number is increasing every day. The 
Baruma tribe, living among the islands, have also 
commenced to read, and on many of the islands no 
one will be allowed to stay who has not got a book. 
Buganda Christians have gone to the islands to teach 
the Baruma to read. Stanley has written much about 
this tribe. In all the provinces round about the word is 
being sold, and people are learning to read. I went 
into Singo in April, and in little over a month sold 
two thousand books, A clurch ands house were built 
for us in five days, The church holds six hundred 
people, and on the first Sunday we had four hun. 
dred present. The number is increasing, Singo is 
a beautiful country, containing a lake of about eight 
‘square miles in extent, with three islands in it. We 
Junded upon one of these, and within an hour sold all 
the books we brought, one hundred and forty. God 
has planted in the hearts of this people a longing 
after himself.” 


The Sunday School Times of October 21 eays: 
“There are differences between the average Christian 
and the average heathen, and there are resemblances 
also. Opportunities of comparison in this line have 
becn given at the Columbian Exposition, and the 
object lessons on both sides lave been suggestive 
and impressive. The heathen of Dahomey had a 
Teligious service of their own sort, including a-formal 
sacrifice. They charged an admission fee to those 
who would observe But whether this was au 
imitation of the Christian custom of pew rents, or 
was a primitive rite which has asurvival in the rent- 
ing of church sittings, is not quite clear. The 
heathon seemed as much in earnest iu their worship 
as the members of a church choir, and as absorbed as 
& congregation giving its responses in due order. 
But suddenly some irreverent outsiders threw cur- 
rent coin among the worshipers. At once the re- 
ligious exercises were interrupted, and there was an 
unseemly ecramble for money. It was evident that 
heathen devotion was liable to give way to a desire 
for greed, und that those who had a part in public 
worship could be diverted from it by thoughts of 
worldly gain, It would be humiliating if we had to 
confess that there was a similar liability on the part 
of Christians generally, But human nature will 
show itself among heathen as well as among 
Christians.” 

















Dr. J. C, Hepburn writes as follows of the Protes- 
tant progress in Jupan: “The first Protestant mis- 
sionaries went to Japan in 1859, It was six years 
(1865) before the first convert was baptized. He 
was on his deathbed, and had been a teacher of one 
of the missionaries. It was eight years (1867) before 
the first Christian tract was published. It was cut 
on blocks secretly in Yokohama, carried over to 
Shanghai and printed there, as no Japanese could be 
found willing to risk his lifo by printing it in Japan. 
It was twelve years (1871) before the firat portion of 
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the Scriptures—the Gospel of Matthew—was pub- 
lished by Mr. Goble; though the four gospels had 
been translated and were in manuscript some time 
before, but no one was found williug to print them 
until 1872. The first native church of nine members 
was organized in Yokohama, in Dr. Hepburn’s Dis- 
pensary, in 1872, by Dr, 8. R Brown and Mr. Bal- 
lagh. In this year the first native prayer meeting 
was held during the Week of Prayer, This year also 
the edict aginst Christianity, promulgated more than 
two hundred and fifty years before, was rescinded, 
the first railroad opened, extending for eighteen 
miles, between Yokohama and Tokio, and the first 
church organized in Tokio. During the first four- 
teen years, up to 1873, there were only thirty-one 
missionaries in Japan, representing six different 
Protestant denominations; but from this time on 
the number rapidly increased, as also the societies 
represented by them, so that in 1892, thirty-three 
years after Japan was opened, the whole number, 
male and female, including the wives, was.six hun- 
dred and four, representing twenty-nine different 
societies. There are in this year of 1893 a total of 
35,534 Protestaut members in 365 local churches. 
There arc also about twice as many members in the 
Roman Catholic and Greek Churches.” 

Bishop Thoburn, writing from India of the work 
of the Salvation Army in that country, says: “No 
missionary can visit Gujrat without hearing more or 
less concerning the work of the Salvation Army 
among the Gujrati people. It is here that the Army 
has made its most determined stand in India, and 
here its greatest victories have been achieved. I 
sincerely wish I could report otherwise, but there 
seems to be uo doubt that the work is receding 
rather than advancing, and that much of the success 
which has been proclaimed to the world has been 
more or less imaginary. The greatest mistake—if I 
may call it a mistake—which the leaders of the Army 
have committed in India has been that of exaggerat- 
ing their reports from the front, Victories have 
been reported which h:d never been won, aud hun- 
dreds inserted in reports where scores would have 
expressed the truth. If all the conversions re- 
ported from this region had been real there ought 
now to be thirty or forty thousand Christians on the 
ground as so many testimonies to the truth of the 
reports; but welhinformed persons here tell me that 
there are not even three or four hundred bond fide 
Salvationist in all Gujrat, A large crowd can be 
mustered from here and there on a apecial occasion, 
but those who compose it do not regard themselves 
as either Salvationists or Christians. This testimony 
may be discounted as that of opponents, but after 
making all due allowance for inaccuracies 1 am 
forced to the conclusion that the work of the Army 
in Gujrat is at a very low ebb, and that all, or nearly 
all, the great victories reported in recent years have 
‘been largely fictitious.” 
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woulth would give a million dollars to invest in pro- 
ductive property, landed as a rule, where our Chirie- 
tians may be made to develop no small part of money 
needed in the near future under wise management. 
It is probable the Missionary Society of tire Methodist 
Fpiscopal Church may no moro ‘carry on” this 
India work. It is already beyond ita ability to main- 
tain. It can “help; " no more is possible, 

Do we regret this inevitable? Nay, verily, while 
it certainly involves tremendous responsibilities, yet, 
being of divine origin, thoy involve blessings upon 
the India Church, which become fitted in so large a 
measure to caro for itself. Under this new order of 
necessity, God will call forth men, such as we to-day 
do not dream of, to preach, teach, give, earn, help, 
and carry on the work of God. India for the next 
twenty-five years i destined to be the grandest 
Gospel battlefield in the world, and with the great 
Gospel. triumplis of India intect, the kingdom of 
evil throughout the nations of the earth will tremble 
and bogin to totter. After India, one by one, [the 
heathen nations will fall before Immanuel's host. 
Glory be to God! 

Yellandu. 









. 
Opportunities in Three Presiding Elders’ Districts 
in India. 

BY BISHOP J. M. THOBURN, D.D. 

Tue first district I uame is Hyderabad. This is 
the name of the capital of the large Mohammedan 
Biate usually known asthe Nizam's Dominions. The 
ruling prince is called the Nizam. The present gov- 
ernment pursties an enlightened policy, and religious 
toleration is granted without any restrictions, We 
have two English congregations in the cities of Hy- 
derabad and Secunderabad, and another amall con- 
gregation in the city of Bellary. We have alsos. 
mission to the Hindustani peoplo of Hyderabad; two 
others to the Telugus, one in Vikarabad and the other 
in Yellandu; two to the Kanarese, one at Guibarga 
and the other at Kopbal; and one in the remote sta- 
tion of Jugdalpur to an aboriginal people speaking 
the Hindi language. Those words merely describe 
the outline of a great mission fleld embracing a pop- 
ulation about equal to that of Mexico. The reader 
will observe that our brethren are preaching in four 
different languages within this one district. They 
are full of hope and confidence, but are most impor- 
tunate in their desire to occupy their great ficld more 
strongly and to push forward their forees in hope of 
winning a speedy and decisive victory, This one 
field presents to us more in the shape of opportunity 
and responsibility than all India seemed to do when 
I firat reached its shores thirty-four years ago, 

The next field to which I wish to call attontion is, 
the Bombay District, of the Conference bearing the 
same name, It embraces the city of Bombay, with 
most of the country inhabited by the Murathi race, 
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and also the wholo of the region to the northward 
inhabited by the Gujarati people. Here we have 
regular preaching in three languages, with occasivnal 
services in two others. Instead of one presiding 
elder's district this fleld really scems like an Annual 
Conference, and that on the large scale with which 
we are familiar in this great empire. While aftend- 
ing the District Conference in the city of Baroda 
letters arrived from America telling of the extraor- 
dinary financial depression at home, The voice of 
prudence seemed certainly to dictate retrenchment, 
but to usin the midst of our great work that word 
simply gave expression to an impossibility. We 
might as well talk of stemming the torrent of Niegara 
The great work of saving India is moving forward, 
and will no more rest in all the years to come than 
the tides of the ocean will cease to ebb and flow. 
‘We scem like a mere handful of workers, it is true, 
among the twenty millions of people in thatdistrict, bat 
we are servants of Him who has said that the litle 
one shall surely become a thousand, 

The third field visited by me is known in the Con- 
ference appointments as the Ajmere District, but is 
more accurately described by its political name of 
Rajputana. It is a vast rogion in Central India, 
chiefly inhabited by Rajputs, the ancient warrior 
caste of In Tlere God has set before our breth- 
ren anopen door. Many convorts have been gathered 
in and many moro are coming. I told the brethren 
of the impending financial crisis in America, and they 
listened with sympathy, but it was useless to talk 
of calling in our men at any point, On the other 
land, the only thought and the only talk was that of 
advanced movements. The brethren were cager to 
occupy a distant post in a great city of sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants, where no Christian missionary has 
gone and where the sound of the Gospel is never 
heard, Like the other two 
this vai 
heard it said by way of criticiam that we have too 
many Annual Conferences in India; that they are 
too small and feeble, and that we have made a mis- 
take in scattering our work as we havedone. We 
may have made more than one mistake in the past, but 
when anyone talks of an Annual Conference in India 
being too small he simply shows that he has no 
grasp of the situation whatever. The smallest of our 
‘Annual Conferences is constructed upon an imperial 
scale. The very smallest among them is oryanized 
in a field containing more people than the United 
States. Euch one of these three presiding elders’ 
districts is much larger than, and two or three times 
‘as populous as, the city of New York. In the prov- 
idence of God we have been ied throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the great Indian Empire. We 
simply cannot retrace our steps, and we surely never 
ought to dream of doing eo. If our friends in 
America could see our work they would believe that 
God is leading us. 
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‘Mizsion Notes from Poochow, 
ny XY. NATHAN SITES, DD. 

Wes the Rey. Sia Sek Ong, D.D.—who was our 
Foocliow delegate to the General Conference in 188% 
—timt forsook idolatry and became a Christian, tilrty 
Fears ago, be wat sovorely persocuted by his family 
and villagers, and cast ont a8 no longer fit to have 
Part or Jot with them, But he had a personal expo- 
tiene that Christ saved him, and in the midst of flery 
frla| he stood firm and conquored, as shown by the 
respect im wliieh fio is held among them to-day, 

Lhave juat returned from a most enthusiaatic Quar. 
terly Meeting there, The chapol was filled to the 
door with earnest Christians sud inquirers, represent 
tug all ages, from the infant in arms to the grest- 
grandfather eighty-three years old. 

When I recall the “ups and downs” of this Yek- 
yong class I lave peculiar joy is noting how the 
‘Christian leaven is permeating the whole village, 

Tang told that recently mass mocting was held 
in the old village temple for the purpose of forming 
«mutual ‘ion organization to prerent the 

* paying and selling of opivm, to atop gambling and 
‘stealing and other crimes withia their town limits; 
that thirty-two elders of their number, four of 
whom nre earnest Christians, were elected ns alder- 
men, before whom disputes should be brought for 
arbitration and adjustment, and that our Sia Sek 
Ong, DD, was unanimously elected president of this 
‘board of aldermen. 

‘Three times he doctinod to accept this honor bo- 
conse of bia absence from his village, being engaged 
fa the work of our theological school le Foochow. 
But they would not take *no," and recorded his 
fame a honorary president of tho board. "By 
the blessing of tho upright tho city {a exalted" 
(Prov. 11. 11). 

Foochow, September 20, 1893. 


lives to God, sud wien the call cee to go home 
y Test from their labors, 


God for the privilege, - 
Again this year T am appointed to the asme work. 


to travel alowe in the interior. No one toaympathiza, 
our own hearts overflowing with love to those 
who look upon us with suspicion and give no love in 
roturn. What feelings of utter loneliness come 
over the soul, and we anderatand to some little ox- 
‘toot our Master's words when he said, “O Jerusalem, 
Torusalem, . .. bow often would T have gathered thy 
children together, even ag a hen gutheroth her chick- 
‘ens under her wings, and ye would not!" And thea 
the Holy Spirit comes into our souls and fills them 
to overflowing. He comes nearest when we need 
him most. 

T told you of our fittle room, eight feet square, in 
Pyong Yang, with its mud walls and floor, in which 
Tate, slept, and treated my patients. On my return 
to Seoul, at the children’s meeting, I told about our 
work and how much we needed a better house in 
which te do this work for Jesus. The children said, 
© Woll, Dr. Hall, wo will ask God to give you a 
house.” 1 shall mover forget those prayers; they 
went straight to he throne of God, and soon the ane 
wer came. 

After the mecting closed Bertie Olinger came to 
‘my room with a bright silver dollar and said, “Dr. 
Hall, here is a dollar to help buy a house in Py- 
ong Yang. I wish I could give more, but it is all I 
have.” At Christmas bo had received two dollars; 
with one be bought a present for his mother, the 
other he gave to God. Next came Willa, his sister, 
a doar little girl of nine years, with ten cents. 
Following hor came Augusta Scranton, with fity 

“Twas saving ft to help buy a piano, 


‘o's little ones; but He who fod the five 

loaves of bread and two fishes 

he children's gifts until they hare 

monthe to $1479.99. To-day we 

ing for hospital and dispensary well 
Tone 
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